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WARRANT  TO 
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,CREWE.II^(cRewe) 
HORSE.CATTLE.SHEEP&DOG  MEDICINES.  . 


Invaluable  Animal   Medicines, 


ir 


DAYS' 

BLACK 

DRINK. 

Cures  Colic  or Grijies 
and  CJiillsin  Uoises 
and  Cattle.  Cures 
Scour  and  Weakness 
in  all  Young  Stock. 
Instantly  rel  i  e  ves 
Blown  Cattle  .nnd 
Sheep.  For  Debility, 
Chills  and  Low  Con- 
dition inall  Stock, 

10/- 

perbalf  dozen,  or 
19/- 

per  dozen  Bottles. 
CARBIAGE    PAID 


DAYS' 
PURIFIED 
DRIFFIELD 
OILS, 

Or  'Days'  Oils,'  heal 
Kioks,  Cuts,  Stake 
Wounds,  Broken 
Knees,  Sore  Teats, 
Swollen  Udders,  &c., 
in  Uorsesand Cattle. 
?or  anointing  In 
difficult  Calving  or 
Lambing,  and  safely 
healing  all  Wouuds 
iu  Animals. 

3  Bottles  7/6, 
or  1  Large 
Bottle  6/- 

CARRIAGE    PAID, 


DAYS'  RED  DRINK. 

Cools  the  System  and  prepares 
Cows  for  Calving.  Prevents  Milk 
Fever  and  Cures  Bad  Cleansing. 
For  Garget,  Indigestion.  Costive- 

ness,  etc..  in  Cattle. 
Solil  ID  C-*nister$.  with  dose  mei\RUre   at 
great  s.iviiig  ill  price.  £1  :imt  £2.  or  in 
paclcets  nt  123  per  iloi  (tor  Ewes  3s.  Bd 

per  d-iz.l,  carriage  p.-vid 


DAYS' 

"HUSKOLEIN" 

The  Great  Anthel- 
mintic and  Tonic 
for  Lambs  and 
Calves. 

For  Tapeworms  and 
I  n  t  ernal  Parasitic 
Disorders  in  Lambs 
and  other  animals; 
for  Husk.  Hoose. 
Hoast,  or  Worms  in 
iheWindpipe;  Lung- 
worm  in  Calves, 
Lambs,  Heifers  and 
Sheep ;.  Wpunis  in 
Horse?  aivd  Colts. 

6/6  per  Bottle ; 

5  Bottles,  30/-; 

or  12  Bottles, 

CARRIAGt!    PAID. 


DAYS'  "ZOMO-SAL. 


A  Saline  Blood  Tonic  for  Horses 
and  Beasts.  For  Humours. 
Anaemia,  Blood  Disorders. 
Blotches,  General  Weakness,  Off 
Appetite.  Makes  Animals  "fit" 
for  Show  or  Sale. 

In  Tins  7/6,  20/-  &  40/- 

CARRIAGK  PAID. 


DAYS' 

WHITE 

OILS. 

For  New  and  Old 
Strains  and  Sprains, 
Sore  Throats, Hheu 
malism,  Wiiidiralls, 
Stiffness  oi  Weak 
ness  of  thf  .loiuts, 
Rela.xcd  Tendons. 
Swellings  and 
13rui.ses  in  HorEes 
and  Cittle, 

3  Bottles  7/6, 
or  1  Large 
Bottle  6/- 

CARIUAGE  PAID. 


Complete  Chests  arranged  to  suit  any  size  or  Farm  or  class  of  Stock. 
Price  £2  4s.  and  £5.     Carriage  Paid. 


Only 
Address— 


DAY  &  SONS,  CREWE,  LTD.,  GREWE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Royal    Agricultural    Show, 


DONCASTER       ^Sl    JULY  2-6,  1912. 


EXPRESS   SERVICES 


TO 


DONCASTER 


VIA 


London  &  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


EXETER    &     DONCASTER   in 

YEOVIL 

BRISTOL 

FROME 

SALISBURY 

MAIDSTONE 


6  hrs. 

15  mil 

6    „ 

0   ., 

5    „ 

5    „ 

5    „ 

0    „ 

4    „ 

40    „ 

3    „ 

10    „ 

The  Great  Northern  is  the  Quickest  Route  between 
London  (King's  Cross),  and  Doncaster.  0  0  0 
Restaurant    Cars    are    attached    to    the    principal    trains. 


Wkitk  to  C^rkat  Xokthkkx  Agknts  at 

ibi),  Maicisloiic  Roaii,  Rochester; 

(\  Maritime  Cluiiiibers,  Cautiie  Road,  Soiitliamptoii  : 

County  CIniinbers,  Queen  Street,  Exeter  ; 

or    to    Superintendent   of    the    Line,    G.X.K..    King's    Cross,    London,    X.,    for 
details  ol'  Train  Services,  &c. 

OLIVER    BURY,  General  Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cring  Park  Stud  of  Sbire  Rorses 

The  Property  of  the  RT.   HON.   LORD   ROTHSCHILD. 


Photo  F.  Babbatfe. 

BLYTHWOOD     KINGMAKER    18534. 

Sire — Blythwood  Conqueror  14997.     Dam  —  22998  Bhthwood  Guelder 

Rose    by    Prince    Harold    14228.      Gr.    Dam    15842    Tudor    Rose    by 

Hitch  in    Conqueror   4458. 


Photo  F.  liabhoiie. 

HALSTEAD  ROYAL  DUKE  25255. 

Sire  — Lockini^e  Forest  King    18S67.     Dam— 42121    Halstead    Duchess 

HI.  by  Meneslrel  14180.     Gr.  Dam— 28812   Halstead  Lady  Haruld  by 

Markeaton    Royal    Harold    15225. 


Jersey  and  Dairy  Shorthorn  Cattle.  ::     Hampshire  Down  Sheep. 

Fop  further  particulars  apply  to 

RICHARDSON    CARR,  IVmi  Tring   Park,  Tring,  HERTS. 

who  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  Stock  by  appointment. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lANZEL"  AUTOMATIC  OIL  PUMP  LUBRICATOR 

Strongly  made  to  stand  Vibration 
on  Road  Locomotives,  etc. 


V.   H.   WILLCOX  &   Co.,   Ltd., 

4GINEERS'    STORES,    23,   32,    34/38,   Southwark    St.,   LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


''NA/hats  Yours? 


r  r 


"ALLSOPFS  LAGER. " 


"Sos  Mine!! 


f  r 


Recommended    by   the   Council   of  the  Royal  Agricultural   Society  of  England. 


FARMERS'    ACCOUNT     BOOKS, 

Tli'ird  Uditian,  JVoto    Itrudij. 

No.  I.  Diary.  This  liuok  is  arranged  with  a  weeic  in  each  opening,  and 
iiinij  he  ronniienced  at  any  time  of  the  Year,  lu  it  all  the  iransactions 
of  the  Farm  are  reci)rded  from  day  to  day,  together  with  all  moneys 
received  and  paid,  the  weekly  Ijabour  Account  being  arranged  for  by 
special  luling. 

No.  2.     Receipts,  Payments  and  Balance  Sheet.      Si)ecially  ruled  to  show  at 

a   glance  the  receijits  from    Sales   of  different  kinds  of  Farm  I'roduce, 
arranged    in    columns,    and    also    the    Expenditure    on    iliflFerent    items, 

collected    in    columns    under   their   proper    headings.       It   also  shows   a 

Balance    Sheet,    giving    the    gross    profit   at    the   close   of   the  Farming 
Year. 

Pvioe     5  6.  Pos4:     Fx^ee    5  lO. 

NOS.     1     &     2,     POST     FREE     FOR     10  2. 


FORSTER  GROOM  &  Co.  Ltd.,  is.  charing  cross,  london.  s.w. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^    THE 


EVERTRUSTY 


LIME 

WHITE-    „„ 

WASHING 

and 

SPRAYING 

MACHINES 


Prices 
from 

50- 


FOR 
FRUIT 
TREE 

SPRAYING, 
WHITE- 
WASHING 
STABLES, 
BARNS, 
COWSHEDS, 
DAIRIES, 
&c. 


Prices 
from 

50/. 


TOOLS    FOR    THE    FAR 


FLEXIBLE    METALLIC    TUBINGS     FOR    STEAM 

AND    WATER;    also 

THE    METALLIC    GARDEN     HOSE. 

DOES     NOT     ROT     OR     BURST. 


SMALL    SPRAY     PUMPS    from    15/=. 
WATER   AND    WEATHER-PROOF    BELTINGS. 


Contractors  to  H.M.  Government.        

WALLACH   BROTHERS  UP.- 

17,    FINSBURY    SQUARE,    LONDON,    E.G. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I 


JB^  appointment  to 


1l3./in>,  Iking  ecovgc  D. 


Its   Uses:     HORSES. 

FOR 
Blood  and  Skin  Disorders,  such  as 
Surfeits,  Itching,  Heat  Lumps,  &c. 
OfT-appetite  and  Sluggishness. 
Indigestion  and  Backward  Yearlings. 
Sterility  or  Barrenness. 


Its  Uses:    CATTLE  &  SHEEP. 

FOR 
Poorness  of  Blood  or  Anaemia. 
Skin   Eruptions  and  Unthriftiness. 
Loss  of  Cud  and  Off-appetite. 
Giving  Tone  and  Condition. 
Preventing  Abortion  and  Sterility. 


Invaluable  for  preparing  Animals  for  Show  or  Sale.    Beadily  taken  with  the  food. 


Price  1  Os.  6d.  and  £1  pen  Tin,  i  cwt.  £2  5s>     Sample  Tin  4s< 


^'KOSSOLIAN     BLOOD     SALT."    (racehorse  brand.) 

Specially  prepared  for  Racehorses,  Hunters,  Polo  Ponies,  &c.         Price  One  Guinea  per  Tin. 


For  Colic  or  Gripes,  Shivering  Fits,  and  Influenza 

in  Horses.     For  Scour,  Diarrhoea,  and  General 

Debility  in   Stock.     Gives  tone  and  strength  to 

weakly  Foals,  Lambs  and  Calves. 

Price  20s.  per  doz. 


For  Kicks,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Broken  Knees,  Cracked 
Heels,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throats,  and  Weak 
Joints  affecting  all  animals.     For  anointing  after 

Calving  and  Lambing. 
Price  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  7s.  per  bot. 


For  Colds,  Lo.-,s  of  Cud,  Red  Wdtc-r.  Hidebound, 
&c.  For  Cleansing  Cows  and  Ewes  after  Calving 
and  Lambing.     A  safe  preventive  of  Milk  Fever 

and  ( )uarter-ill. 
Price  13s.  doz.  iCows),  Ewes  3s.  6d. 
Also  in  Tins  12s.,  23s.,  45s.  each. 


•'■^^^  D»y.  Son.  &  Hewitt  s/;^^'\ 

BRONCHOLilNE 

Or   Cough   Mi>ituri! 


For  Parasitic  Husk  or  Hoose  and  Tapeworms  in 
Calves  and  Lambs.  It  allays  Bronchial  irritation, 
and  destroys  the  parasites  by  its  difFusive  odour. 

The  "Cough  Elixir"  is  advised  for  Coughs 
unassociated  with  ]\'oims. 

Price  2s.  6d.  per  bot..  Quart  10s.6d. 
■2  Gallon,  20s.     1   Gallon,  38s. 


GAScODYNE(  Used  as  Laudanum).    For  painful  parturition  in  Mares,  Cows  and  Ewes. 
CURDOLIX.    For  While  or  Green  Skit,  "  Curding,"  or  Scour.     (No  mixing  required) 

PORCINO  PIG  POWDER.     For  Pig  ailments,  such  as  Colds,  Fits,  Fever,  &c 

EASAXOF.     An  Klectuary  for  Coughs  and  Sore  Throats,  &c.,  in  Horses      

OVIOYNE.     The  gnat  Preventive  of  Fever  and  Tapeworms  in  Lambs,  &c. 
COD  LIVER  OIL  POWDERS.     For  Weak  Horses,  Bad  Feeders,  Chest  Troubles,  &c. 
HORSE    BALLS.       Hlack    Physic,    Diuretic,    Worm,    Grease,    Cordial,     L>ig<-stive, 
Constitution,  K(  d  Pa=te  or  CondiiiDn,  Cough  and  Fe\er 


3/6  per  Bottle. 
2/-       „       7/6  qt. 
2/- doz.,  or  7/6  tin. 
4/-  and  7/6  per  tin. 
16/-  per  gallon. 
26/-gross,42/-cwt. 

6/- doz.,  17;- 3  doz. 


il 


LARGEST    MAKERS   IN    TH  EWORLD     OF 

22  DORSET  ST;  LONDON;Vit  (  EsM  1833) 


Si 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 


BRICKENDON    SHIRE    STUD, 

The    Property    of 
E.    E.   PEARSON,   Esq.,    BRICKENDONBURY,    HERTFORD. 


SEASON     1912. 


SHIRE    STALLION    COLESHILL    FORESTER    24149- 

Winner  of  numerous  Firsts  and  Champion  Prizes,  including  two  S.H.S.  Medals. 

Brown,  stands   17-1    hands  ;   foaled  1905  ;  Sire,  Lockinge  Forest  King,   18867  ; 
Dam,  24474,  Pansy,  by  Herald.  11601. 

SEVERN    CHAMPION,    27759.     Brown  ;    foaled  190S  ;   Sire,  Childwick 
Clianipion,  22215;    I'am,  40077,  Primrose  Baroness. 

COLNEY     DRAY     KING     (vol.33).      Bay  ;  foaled  1910 ;  Sire.  Tatton 
Dray  King,  23777  !  Dam,  30548,  \Vors!ey  Princess  XVII. 

A  number  of  stallions  kept  for  sei^vice,  or  to  let  on  reasonable  terms,  and 

stallions  and  fillies  of  the  best  blood,  and  in  .growing  condition,  always 

on  sale.     Prize  Winners. 


The   Stud    Farm   can   be  seen   by  appointment. 


For  terms,   nuiiiiiiiil/oiis,  hikI  full  piirtii  nliirs,  af'ply  lo — 

THE    ESTATE   OFFICE,    BRICKENDONBURY,    HERTFORD. 

S/<i/;(>;;.v  .-Hertford.  Great  Xorthern  and  Great  Eastern  Railwaj'S. 
7t'/t'£f;ti»;i,s :— "Stud,"  Avenue,  Hertford. 


ADVP:RTISE]\rENTS. 


FAN    COURT 

Shire  Horse  Stud 


Property  of  SIR  E.  D.  STERN, 

FAN    COURT.    CHERTSEY,    SURREY. 
STUD     HORSE 

arathon  II.  27558 


Bay    Horse,    foaled    1908. 

Sire   SHUSTOKE    MONARCH,    23706. 
Dam   41567    DANESFIELD    LASS. 


1st,  and  Champion,  OXFORD.  O  0 
1st,  GUILDFORD  6  WEST  SURREY. 
1st,  SUSSEX  SHOW.  0000 
2nd,     TUNBRIDGE     WELLS         0        0 

SERVE  MARES   at     =    £5    5s.    6    5s.   Groom. 
TENANT   FARMERS    £3    3s. 

Also  Victor  King  29984. 

Sire  Normoor  Forest   King  25500.       Dam  43155   Rostherne  Belle. 
Bay    Horse,    foaled    1910, 


Apply     for    all     particulars     to    the     BAILIFF,     Hersham     Farm, 
Long    Cross,    Chertsey,    Surrey. 
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^TT: 


CARTERS   NEW  OFFICES   and   EXPERIMENTAL   GROUNDS. 
RAYNES   PARK.   LONDON.   S.W. 

Carters  Windsor  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 

Awarded  80  FIRST  PRIZES  in  Open  Competition,  1911,  including  : — 
FIRST    PRIZE,     DAIRY  SHOW    (50  entries)  : 
FIRST     PRIZE,     NORWICH     SHOW. 

The  Finest  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  in  cultivation  ;    it  is  a  splendid  cropper,  highly 

nutritious,  grows  a  clean  root,  and  is  easy  to  pull.     Tested  Seed  selected  under 

the  '-Carter"  Method. 

Carters  Golden  Tankard  Mangel 

A  great  favourite  with  Dairy  Farmers  on  account  of  its  richly  coloured    yellow 
flesh  and  milk  producins:  qualities.     Tested   Seed  selected   under  the   "Carter" 

Method. 

Carters  Holborn  Inviota  Swede 

A  highly  selected  Purplish  Bronze  Globe  Swede  ;   a  good  keeper  of  great  feeding 
value.     Tested  Seed  selected  under  the  "  Carter"  Method. 

Carters  Imperial  Green  Globe  Turnip 

One  of  the  largest  an  1  most  solid  white  fleshed  turnips  for  early 
feed  in  cultivat  ion. 

Carters  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 

for   Permanent   Pastures,      specially  prescribed  to  suit  an  soils. 

Wr   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    OF    FARM    SEEDS.     POST    FREE. 


HIQH   HOLBORN 


^fftismrti  to  i^is  iflajfetp.  fffic  IStng. 

RAYNES  PARK,  LONDON,  S.W. 

f  237  &  238.  HIGH    HOLBORN,  W.C. 

Rr  ANCHFS  •    J 

.  ^  53^    QUEEN    VICTORIA    ST.,   E.G. 
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Extract  from  tue  Society's  By-laws 

{Dating  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Society): — 

"The  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  or  conclusions  contained  in  the  several 
papers  in  the  Journal,  the  authors  themselves  being 
solely  responsible." 
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Wheat   has   been   a   staple    article    of   diet   amongst  a  large 

proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  from  the  earliest 

times  of  which  information  as  to  the  dietary  of  human  l)eings 

is   available.     Primitive    man    apparently   ate   his    wheat  and 

other  cereal  grains  whole,  sometimes  even  entirely  uncooked, 

but  more  frequently  dried  or  parched  by  fire.      As  civilisation 

dawned  and  the  practice  of  preparing  and  cooking  food  came 

into  use,  primitive  mills,  somewhat  resembling  the  mortar  and 

I     pestle  of  the  present-day  chemist,  were  devised.     Such  mills 

—  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.     They  served  to  reduce  the  grains 

'^   to  a  more  or  less  coarse  powder  which  could  be  readily  mixed 

•*    into  a  paste  or  dough  with  water.      This  dough  was  shaped 

(^  into  cakes  and  cooked  by  baking,  no  doubt  originally  into  un- 

y    leavened  bread,  but  in  later  times,  with  the  addition  of  yeast, 

^    into  1)read  as  we  understand  it  to-day. 

>5^  Such  primitive  mills  produced  a  wheat  meal  containing  the 

whole  of  the  grain.  They  were  incapable  of  attempting  any 
— '  separation  of  flour  and  Ijran,  which  for  the  present  may  be 
~  accepted  as  the  two  chief  com})onents  of  the  wheat  grain.  As 
^  the  more  civilised  peoples  acquired  more  refined  habits  of 
^  feeding,  and  the  mechanical  arts  advanced,  the  primitive 
O  mortar  and  pestle  mill,  by  a  process  of  continuous  evolution, 
O  reached  its  climax  in  the  mechanically  driven  millstones 
Y^)  which  ground  the  whole  of  the  breadstufi's  of  the  civiliseti 

world  until  about  forty  years  ago. 
(_—.       The   stone    mill    of   that   date    was   an    instrument  of  the 
"^greatest   delicacy   and   precision,  but   it   had  nevertheless  its 
^3imitations.       As  long  as  the  wheat  with  which  it  had  to  deal 
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possessed  the  soft  starchy  kernel  and  thick  tough  skin  of  the 
varieties  commonly  grown  in  Great  Britian,  it  could  pulverise 
the  flour  without  unduly  tearing  the  skin,  and  thus  render 
possible  such  a  separation  of  bran  from  flour  as  the  more 
fastidious  tastes  of  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  de- 
manded. But  already  in  1870  home-grown  wheat  could 
supply  little  more  than  half  the  breadstuffs  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  that  date  the  population  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  area  of  land  under  wheat  consider- 
ably decreased,  so  that  at  the  present  time  four-fifths  of  the 
wheat  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported  from 
abroad. 

Now  many  of  the  wheats  imported  into  this  country  from 
abroad  differ  from  home-grown  wheats  in  two  characters 
which  for  the  present  argument  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  are  much  harder,  and  their  skin  is  much  less  tough. 
Consequently,  when  ground  in  the  stone  mills  of  forty  years 
ago,  they  yielded  a  flour  which  failed  to  produce  bread  to  suit 
the  public  taste.  If  the  stones  were  set  to  pulverise  sufficiently 
the  hard  and  horny  kernel,  then  the  brittle  skin  was  so  severely 
treated  that  it  could  not  be  efficiently  separated  as  bran,  and  a 
dark  coloured  flour  resulted.  Such  flour  was  rapidly  ousted 
from  the  markets  by  the  fine  white  flours  imported  from 
America,  where  the  new  process  of  roller  milling  had  taken 
root.  This  process,  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  milling 
industry,  had  arisen  first  in  Hungary,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
necessity  for  dealing  with  the  typically  hard  and  thin  skinned 
wheats,  produced  in  that  country,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit 
the  growing  fastidiousness  in  the  feeding  habits  of  the  people. 
It  was  taken  up  at  once  by  American  millers,  no  doubt  for 
similar  reasons,  and  at  once  became  the  prevailing  milling 
process  in  that  country.  American  millers  began  to  send  flour 
to  England  which  soon  proved  to  be  more  to  the  public  taste 
than  the  darker  coloured  flours  made  in  stone  mills  from  hard 
brittle  skinned  foreign  wheats.  Under  these  conditions  the 
imports  of  flour  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  imports  of 
wheat,  and  this  state  of  things  was  responsible  for  two  impor- 
tant results.  The  importation  of  flour  milled  in  America 
retained  for  the  cattle  feeders  of  that  country  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  concentrated  food  in  the  shape  of  the  offals 
from  the  rapidly  extending  and  prosperous  roller  milling 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  English  graziers  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  raw  material.  This  was  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  cattle  raising  industry  of  this  country  in  its 
competition  with  imported  meat.  The  home  milling  industry, 
too,  suffered  seriously  from  American  competition,  and  for  a 
time  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 
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The  millers,  however,  met  the  situation  with  admirable 
energy  and  confidence.  Capital  was  subscribed  and  roller 
milling  plants  installed  in  all  the  larger  mills  in  the  country. 
Foreign  wheats  were  largely  bought,  and  with  modern  roller 
plant,  flours  were  produced  from  them  which  suited  the  public 
taste  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  imported  American  flours. 
The  home  milling  industry  soon  regained  possession  of  the 
home  flour  trade,  and  wheat  offals  were  again  available  in 
quantity  and  at  a  reasonable  price  for  the  English  graziers. 
The  newly  introduced  roller  mills  met  with  progressive 
economic  success,  and  at  the  present  date  practically  all  the 
bread  consumed  by  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  produce  of  the  roller  milling  process. 

The  .above  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the  milling 
industry  during  the  last  forty  years  leads  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
kind  of  bread  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  all  the  more  civilised  bread  eating 
countries  ;  and  this  revolution  is  the  result  of  the  invention 
of  the  roller  mill,  which  in  turn  was  brought  about  by  the 
increased  production  of  hard  but  brittled  skinned  wheats 
which,  when  ground  between  stones,  do  not  yield  a  flour  which 
satisfies  modern  tastes. 

Such  a  radical  change  in  the  food  of  the  people  is  a  matter 
for  serious  reflection.  The  question  naturally  arises — how  is 
it  likely  to  afl'ect  the  health  of  the  nation  ?  In  the  following 
pages  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  all  the  evidence  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  this  point,  which  is  one  of  national 
interest  and  importance,  as  shown  by  the  comment  which  it 
evokes  whenever  it  is  periodically  revived  in  the  public 
press. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  question  in  the  public  press 
during  the  last  two  years  will  realise  that,  like  most  questions, 
it  has  two  sides.  The  food  reformers  on  their  side  urge  that 
the  fine  white  flour  of  the  roller  mills  is  deficient  in  nitrogenous 
substance,  and  in  phosphates,  as  compared  with  flour  made  by 
stone  grinding,  or  by  a  modified  roller  process,  which  produces 
what  the  miller  would  call  a  straight  grade  flour,  containing 
four-fifths  of  the  grain,  and  rejecting  nothing  but  the  coarser 
bran.  The  millers,  anxious  to  defend  the  roller  process  in 
which  they  have  sunk  so  much  capital,  contend  that  what 
their  fine  white  flours  lose  in  the  removal  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  by  their  more  refined  methods  of  separation  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  digestibility  of  the 
remainder ;  that  white  bread  made  from  high  grade  flour 
yields  more  available  energy  to  the  animal  economy  ;  and 
that   its  very  whiteness  is  a  reliable  criterion  of  its  freedom 
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from  at  any  rate  the  grosser  impurities  with  which  foreign 
wheat  is  often  contaminated.  The  matter  is  obviously  one 
of  great  complexity,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  appeal  to 
experimental  results. 

Before  turning  to  experimental  results,  however,  it  may 
be  well,  briefly,  to  discuss  the  food  requirements  of  an  average 
healthy  man.  In  order  that  a  man  may  be  maintained  in 
a  state  of  health,  it  is  necessary  that  his  heart  should  beat,  that 
his  lungs  should  expand  and  contract,  that  certain  secretions 
should  be  manufactured,  and  that  certain  muscular  movements 
of  his  digestive  organs  should  take  place.  In  addition  to 
these  involuntai-y  actions,  it  is  also  desirable  that  he  should 
perform  certain  voluntary  movements,  such  as  standing,  walk- 
ing, and  using  his  arms,  legs,  and  body  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
All  these  actions,  voluntarj'  and  involuntary,  can  onlj'  be  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  definite  amounts  of  energy,  which  must 
be  conveyed  into  the  body  in  the  form  of  food,  just  as  the 
energy  to  run  a  steam  engine  must  be  put  into  the  engine 
in  the  form  of  fuel.  Now,  before  a  steam  engine  can  convert 
the  energy  of  its  fuel  into  work,  the  fuel  must  be  burned 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  the  value  of  any  kind  of  fuel 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  steam  engine  can  be,  and  is 
commonly  measured,  by  measuring  the  number  of  units  of 
heat,  or  calories  as  they  are  called,  which  one  pound  of  that 
fuel  can  give  out  when  it  is  burned.  In  obtaining  the  energy 
out  of  his  food,  a  man  slowly  burns  or  oxidises  the  food  to 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  the  same  products  as  those  formed 
in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  engine,  and  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  energy-supplying  value  of  a  food  can  likewise  be 
measured  by  determining  the  number  of  calories  given  out 
by  burning  one  pound  of  it.  As  the  result  of  many  inquiries, 
both  experimental  and  statistical,  it  has  l)een  decided  that 
a  man  of  average  size  can  maintain  his  health  on  a  diet  which 
supplies  about  3,000  calories  or  heat  units  per  day.  The  food, 
however,  must  supply  something  beyond  energy.  To  return 
once  more  to  the  analogy  of  the  steam  engine,  fuel  alone  will 
not  keep  it  going  indefinitely.  From  time  to  time  its  working 
parts  will  need  repair.  Coal  or  other  fuels  are  useless  for  this 
purpose.  The  working  parts  are  made  of  iron  or  steel  or  brass, 
and  they  can  only  be  repaired  by  similar  materials.  In  much 
the  same  way,  the  working  parts  of  the  human  body  continually 
need  repair.  These  working  parts,  the  muscles,  nerves,  glands, 
and  so  fortli,  are  for  the  most  part  comi)osed  of  nitrogenous 
substances,  classed  together  under  the  name  protein,  and  they 
can  only  be  repaired  by  the  inclusion  in  the  diet  of  sufficient 
protein  to  provide  tlie  raw  material  to  make  good  their  waste. 
It    is    commonly   acce])ted    that  the   least   amount    of   protein 
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required  daily  for  this  purpose  by  an  average  man  is  100  grams, 
or  in  English  weight,  about  3^  oz. 

Combining  these  two  statements,  it  is  commonly  accepted 
that  the  standard  dietary  of  a  healthy  man  must  provide  energy 
amounting  to  about  3,000  calories,  and  must  contain  about 
3i  oz.  of  protein.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  by  a  diet  con- 
taining 3^  oz.  of  protein,  500  grams,  or  rather  over  1  lb.  of 
carbohydrate  (sugar,  starch,  and  similar  substances),  and  50 
grams,  or  rather  less  thaii  2  oz.  of  fat.  These  figures  apply  to 
the  case  of  a  man  of  average  weight  who  performs  daily  a 
moderate  amount  of  light  muscular  work.  It  is  necessary  to 
increase  them  all  round  if  the  subject  is  engaged  in  heavy 
work,  and  they  may  be  decreased  if  the  subject  remains 
practically  at  rest. 

To  check  these  figures,  I  have  used  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  average  dietary  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
all  parts  of  England,  carried  out  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  114  investigators  in  1902,  and  published  in  Blue  Book 
Cd.  17(il,  1903,  page  210.  From  the  figures  there  given  I 
have  computed,  by  the  aid  of  the  tables  contained  in  Bulletin 
No.  28  (revised  edition),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp. 
19 — 77,  the  amount  of  protein  consumed  per  day  per  head,  and 
the  energy  value,  of  the  daily  dietary  of  an  average  agricultural 
labourer.     The  figures  in  the  first  column  of  Table  I.  are  those 

Table    I. — Protein    and    Energy     Value    of   the    Average 
Weekly   Dietary   of  a   Farm   Lahourer^s   Family. 


Foods  used 

Weitrht      I'rotein 

Energy 
value, 
ealoriss 

Meat      . 
Pork      . 
Bacon    . 
Cheese  . 
Bread    . 
Flour     . 
Oatmeal 
Kice      . 
Potatoes 
Butter  . 
Dripping 
Sugar    . 
Jam 
Milk 

;  ;  •  } 

581 
17f 

m 

19i 
312 

238 

20 

412 
16| 
16i 
69 
26 
90 

7-7 
30 
3-5 
5-0 

32 

31 

2-4 

90 
0-2 
0-3 
0  0 
O'l 
3-0 

4,000 
1.300 
8,000 
2,600 
23,000 
24,000 

2,200 

9,600 
3,800 
.3,900 
7,800 
2,000 
1,800 

Total  per  family  per  week     .... 

97-2 

94,000 

Per  head  per  week         .         .         .         . 

24-3 

23,600 

Per  head  |)er  day 

3-5 

3,357 

Per  head  per  day  (gran 

,s)       .           .           .           . 

97 

— 
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given  in  the  Blue  Book  for  the  average  amounts  of  foods  of 
different  kinds  consumed  per  week  by  families  consisting  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  four  children.  The  figures  in  the  second 
and  third  columns  are  computed  from  those  in  the  first  column 
by  means  of  the  tables  of  composition  of  foods  given  in  the 
American  Bulletin.  To  arrive  at  the  consumption  of  protein 
and  energy  per  head,  I  have  assumed  that  a  woman  eats  four- 
fifths  as  much  as  a  man,  and  each  child  rather  more  than  half 
as  much,  the  whole  family  on  this  assumption  requiring  as 
much  food  as  four  men. 

For  comparison  with  Table  I.,  I  have  computed  in  Table  II. 
in  the  same  way  the  protein  content  and  energy  value  of  the 
average  dietary  of  urban  workers,  using  in  this  case  the  figures 
given  in  Blue  Book  Cd.  2337,  published  in  1904  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 


Table    11.— Protei7i   and    Energy    Value    of   the 
Weekly  Dietary  of  an  Urban   Worker's  Fafuily. 


Average 


Foods  used 

Weight 

Protein 
content, 

Energy 
vahie, 

oz. 

calories 

Meat 

1040 

15-0 

7,800 

Bacon 

221 

1-8 

4,100 

Cheese 

13-3 

3-3 

1,700 

Bread  and  Flour   .         .                  ... 

512-6 

63-0 

48,000 

Oatmeal  and  Rice 

47-2 

5-6 

5,100 

Potatoes 

270-7 

6-0 

6,300 

Butter 

31-4 

0-3 

7,400 

Sugar    

85-0 

00 

6,000 

Milk 

198-2 

6-6 

4,000 

Currant.s        .....-■ 

11-2 

0-3 

1,200 

Per  family  per  week 

101-9 

91,600 

Per  head  per  week 

25-5 

22,900 

Per  head  per  day 

3-6 

3,271 

Per  head  per  day  (grams)     .... 

102 

— 

From  the  figures  worked  out  above  it  appears  that  a 
working  man  consumes  on  the  average  a  diet  which  provides 
rather  less  than  the  commonly  accepted  standard  amount  of 
protein  for  a  man  at  light  muscular  work,  but  which  is  appre- 
ciably above  the  standard  in  energy  value.  The  figures  do  not 
pretend  to  any  Aery  great  accuracy,  but  they  are  probal^ly 
quite  accurate  enough  to  serve  as  a  Ijasis  for  argument  in 
these  i)ages. 

The  great  importance  of  wheat-flour  and  bread  in  the 
dietary  of  the  English  working  classes  is  perhaps  the  most 
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striking  point  in  the  two  tables.  Bread  and  flour  appear  to 
supply  GO  per  cent,  of  the  protein,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
energy,  in  the  diet  of  the  working  class  population,  both  of 
the  towns  and  of  the  country.  Bread  and  flour  indeed  form 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  food  purchased  by  the  English 
working  classes.  I  have  checked  these  figures  by  comparison 
with  the  results  of  many  of  the  carefully  conducted  dietary 
studies  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  yarious  Bulletins  of  that  department.  In  America 
bread  appears  to  form  only  about  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
food  purchased  by  the  working  classes,  but  this  result  is  no 
doubt  explained  by  the  general  use  in  that  country  of  foods 
made  from  maize,  or  corn  as  it  is  called. 

Another  point  that  the  tables  show  with  great  clearness  is 
that  the  working  population  of  this  country  consume  on  the 
average  barely  enough  protein  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  this 
point  is  no  doubt  foremost  in  the  mind  of  food  reformers, 
their  suggested  remedy  being  the  use  of  some  form  of  whole- 
meal bread.  The  point  is  obviously  one  that  requires  careful 
consideration.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  any  change 
in  the  average  dietaries  quoted  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  which  tended 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  protein  in  the  dietary  would 
certainly  be  a  good  change.  For  the  present  let  this  be  granted, 
and  let  us  inquire  into  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of 
protein  in  bread. 

Now  the  protein  content  of  bread  will  obviously  depend 
on  that  of  the  flour  from  which  it  is  made.  That  of  the  flour 
will  again  depend  on  two  factors — the  protein  content  of  the 
wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  milled,  and  the  method  of 
milling.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  lay  stress  on  the  milling 
and  to  ignore  the  varying  composition  of  the  wheat.  The 
injustice  of  this  line  of  argument  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures.  From  analyses  of  wheats  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  published 
in  Bulletin  13  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  it  appears  that  the 
average  percentage  of  protein  in  wheat  is  12^,  but  that  it  may 
vary  from  as  little  as  8  per  cent,  to  as  much  as  17  per  cent.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  varying  protein  content  of  wheats  is  not 
a  factor  which  can  be  neglected  in  discussing  the  composition 
of  bi»ead. 

The  extreme  variations  quoted  above  are  not  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  practice.  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  variation  which  ordinarily  occurs  by  computing,  fi-om 
analyses  given  in  Jago's  Technology  of  Bread  and  Bread- 
making,  1911  edition,  page  273,  the  average  content  of  gluten 
in  English  and  in  foreign  wheats.  The  average  percentage  of 
this  component  in  forty  home-grown  wheats  is  7  i)er  cent.,  in 
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forty  foreign  wheats  8  per  cent.  The  gluten  determined  in 
the  manner  desci'ibed  by  Jago  only  represents  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  protein.  The  average  content  of  protein  in  home- 
grown wheat  may  therefore  be  taken  as  10|  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  12  per  cent,  in  foreign  wheats.  These  figures  are 
in  accord  with  my  own  experience,  and  are  further  supported 
by  the  well  known  fact  that  m.any  foreign  wheats  are  harder, 
or,  as  the  baker  would  say,  stronger  than  average  home-grown 
wheats.  It  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  that  if  the  same  milling 
process  be  employed  in  both  cases,  bread  made  from  foreign 
flour  may  be  expected  to  contain  appreciably  more  protein  than 
that  macle  from  the  home-grown  article,  but  the  difference  is 
in  practice  not  likely  to  be  very  great. 

Before  discussing  the  effect  of  different  systems  of  milling 
on  the  composition  of  bread  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
briefly  the  roller  milling  process,  and  to  define  several  terms 
which  it  is  evident  from  perusal  of  current  periodicals  are 
commonly  used  with  considerable  misapprehension.  The  first 
process  which  wheat  undergoes  in  a  modern  roller  mill  is 
cleaning,  a  process  at  which  no  one  will  cavil,  especially  in  the 
case  of  foreign  wheats.  The  next  step  is  known  as  conditioning, 
the  essence  of  which  is  so  to  adjust  the  moisture  content  of  the 
grain  that  the  kernel  is  rendered  soft  enough  to  crumble  well 
between  the  rollers,  whilst  the  skin  of  the  grain  is  toughened 
in  order  that  it  may  undergo  the  least  possible  amount  of 
tearing,  and  thus  remain  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  be  readily 
and  completely  removed  from  the  flour.  These  are  only 
preliminaries  to  the  milling  proper  which  begins  when  the 
wheat  is  passed  between  pairs  of  fluted  rollers.  The  rollers 
revolve  rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  different  speeds, 
and  are  set  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  the  grains  are  nipped 
as  they  pass  through,  and  at  the  same  time  torn  a  little  because 
the  rollers  do  not  travel  at  the  same  speed.  The  process 
described  above  is  known  technically  as  a  break,  and  wheat 
commonly  undergoes  four  such  breaks  in  its  journey  through 
the  mill.  The  result  of  each  of  these  is  to  produce  a  small 
quantity  of  very  flnely  divided  flour,  known  as  break  flour, 
which  is  at  once  separated  and,  without  further  grinding,  is 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  flour  at  a  later  stage.  At  the  same 
time  the  rtbt  of  the  wheat  is  crushed  into  a  mixture  of  particles 
of  various  sizes  which  are  known  technically  as  semolina. 
The  semolinas  from  the  various  breaks  are  passed  through 
several  i)airs  of  smooth  rollers  in  order  to  undergo  the  process 
of  reduction.  Each  reduction  pulverises  the  semolinas  more 
finely  and  rubs  the  flour  proper  from  the  skin  or  bran.  After 
each  reduction  the  mixed  flour  and  bran  passes  through  what 
are  known  as  purifiers,  in  which  the  finely  divided  particles  of 
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flour  are  sifted  awuj'  from  the  coarser  particles  of  husk  or  bran. 
The  sifting  is  lirought  about  by  shaking  or  blowing  the  mix- 
ture against  finely  woven  eilk,  which  allows  the  flour  to  pass 
through  but  holds  back  the  bran.  The  reductions  are  alter- 
nated between  the  several  breaks,  and  for  each  succeeding 
one  the  rollers  are  set  closer,  and  the  pulverisation  becomes 
successively  finer  and  finer.  As  for  the  mixture  from  the 
earlier  reductions,  the  grinding  which  it  has  imdergone  is 
comparatively  slight,  and  silk  of  comparatively  coarse  mesh, 
about  90  to  100  meshes  to  the  inch,  sufiices  for  the  separation 
of  the  flour  from  the  bran.  The  flour  thus  separated  is  what 
is  known  as  high  grade  or  patents.  It  has  undergone  com- 
paratively little  grinding,  the  flour  proper  only  has  been 
powdered,  the  bran  is  still  almost  intact,  and  the  two  can  be 
separated  very  completely.  Such  flour  is  therefore  almost  free 
from  branny  particles,  and  its  colour  is  the  purest  white  of  all 
the  products  produced  in  the  mill.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
whiteness  that  it  is  commercially  known  as  high  grade,  and 
sold  at  a  high  price.  The  husk  at  this  stage  retains  much  of 
the  kernel  still  attached  to  it.  This  is  removed  more  and  more 
by  each  successive  break,  and  is  powderetl  by  each  successive 
reduction.  Each  treatment  tears  some  of  the  husk,  and  the 
torn  fragments  get  powdei'ed  in  the  reductions,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  sifted  away  from  the  husk.  The  flour  from  the 
later  reductions  therefore  contains  an  increasing  proportion  of 
finely  divided  branny  particles,  which  detract  from  its  white- 
ness, and  consequently  from  its  price.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  mix  the  flour  from  all  the  later  reductions,  except,  perhaps, 
the  last,  and  to  sell  the  mixture  under  the  name  of  households. 
The  flours  from  the  earlier  breaks  are  commonly  added  to  this 
mixture.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  flour,  except  that  from 
the  last  reduction  and  the  last  break,  is  mixed  together,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  straight  grade  or  straight  run  flour. 
The  flours  from  the  last  break  and  from  the  last  reduction,  and 
the  particles  of  husk  sifted  out  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
milling  process,  form  the  various  prodiicts— bran,  sharps, 
pollards — which  are  known  as  wheat  offals. 

The  germ  is  commonly  separated  almost  completely  from 
the  flour  in  a  roller  mill.  Being  of  a  soft  and  sticky  nature  it 
is  not  powdered  in  passing  between  the  reduction  rollers,  but 
is  pressed  out  into  little  flat  pellets.  These  are  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  silk  used  for  sifting,  and  are 
conseijuently  separated  from  the  flour.  They  are  rather  damp 
and  heavy  conijjared  with  the  husk,  from  which  they  can 
consequently  be  separated  by  an  aii-  current.  The  germ  thiis 
separated  is  collected  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
fancy   gei-m   breads.     The   reason  assigned  by  the  millers  for 
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the  separation  of  the  germ  is  that  its  dampness  and  high 
content  of  fat  cause  it  to  suflEer  decomposition,  and  to  impart 
a  rancid  flavour  to  the  flour  on  keeping.  In  stone  milling,  too, 
the  germ  probably  fails  to  get  sufficiently  powdered  to  pass  the 
sifting  silks,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  included  in  the 
flour.  The  germ  forms  such  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  grain, 
only  about  1^  per  cent.,  that  its  inclusion  or  not  can  really 
make  very  little  difference  to  the  composition  of  the  bread. 
Having  given  the  above  short  outline  of  the  process  of  milling, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  several  terms  whose  use  is 
necessary  for  the  following  argument. 

Wholemeal  flour  is  the  flour  obtained  by  grinding  the 
^s^iole  grain,  nothing  being  separated  out  in  the  process.  Its 
composition  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  wheat 
from  which  it  is  made,  the  only  difference  being  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  a  little  water  by  the  heat  developed  in  grinding. 
Flour  of  this  type  is  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  under 
the  name  of  Graham  flour,  where  it  was  introduced  some  years 
ago  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Dr.  Graham. 

A  flour  is  sometimes  made  by  removing  some  of  the  husk 
and  grinding  all  the  rest  of  the  grain.  There  appears  to  be  no 
generally  accepted  name  for  such  flour  in  England.  In 
America  it  is  called  "  entire  "  wheat  flour,  which  is  obviously 
misleading.  The  nearest  English  name  appears  to  be  "standard  " 
flour,  the  name  so  much  employed  in  the  bread  campaign 
which  has  recently  occupied  a  section  of  the  daily  press.  The 
name,  however,  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  American 
term  entire  flour,  for  the  latter  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  America  implies  nothing  definite  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  removed  in  the  bran  and  the  proportion 
retained  in  the  flour,  whilst  the  standard  bread  advocates 
demand  that  standard  flour  should  contain  8(*  per  cent,  of  the 
grain. 

Straight  grade  or  straight  run  flour  is  the  flour  obtained,  as 
explained  above,  by  mixing  together  all  the  flour  produced  in 
the  mill  except  that  from  the  last  break  and  the  last  reduc- 
tions. It  contains  very  little  husk,  and  what  little  it  does 
contain  is  very  flnely  divided.  An  ordinary  wheat  mixture 
such  as  is  commonly  milled — and  it  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  it  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  to  mill  mixtures  of 
wheat  and  not  single  varieties — yields  as  a  rule  from  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  such  straight  grade  flour. 

Patents  is  the  name  given  to  the  flour  from  the  earlier 
reductions  in  the  mill.  It  commonly  forms  about  half  the 
total  output  of  flour,  or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  grain.  It  is 
often  sold  separately  because,  being  practically  free  from  bran, 
it    is    whiter    than    the   rest   of   the    flour,    possesses   superior 
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qualities  from  the  balcer's  point  of  view,  and  consequently 
comniantis  a  higher  price  on  the  market. 

Households  is  the  trade  name  for  the  flour  from  the  later 
reductions  except  the  last.  It  contains  some  husk  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  Consequently  its  colour  is  not  quite 
so  white  as  that  of  patents,  its  baking  qualities  not  quite  so 
good,  and  its  price  not  so  high. 

Besides  the  above  prodvicts,  which  are  all  used  for  bread 
making,  the  milling  process  yields  a  number  of  offals,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  not  used  for  baking  but  find  their  way 
on  to  the  market  for  feeding  stock.  These  offals  are  often 
described  by  local  names,  but  some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
well  known  throughout  the  country  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Bran  consists  of  the  portions  of  husk  with  more  or  less 
adherent  kernel  which  have  been  separated  from  the  flour 
without  having  undergone  much  grinding.  Bran  is  coarse 
in  texture,  contains  much  indigestible  fibre,  much  protein, 
and  is  relatively  poor  in  starch. 

Sharps  have  much  the  same  composition  as  bran.  They 
are  in  fact  those  portions  of  the  hnsk  which  have  been  rather 
finely  broken  up  in  the  endeavour  to  separate  from  them  the 
maximum  amount  of  flour. 

Sharps  consist  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  mixture  of  finely 
divided  husk,  particles  of  germ,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
flour,  which  it  is  found  impossible  or  unprofitable  to  separate. 

To  illustrate  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  flours  and 
other  milling  products  mentioned  alcove,  I  have  set  out  the 
following  tal)le  which  I  have  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
analyses  given  in  Report  Cd.  5831  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamill.  To  keep  the  table  as  simple 
as  possible,  I  have  included  only  those  figures  which  bear 
on  the  question  under  discussion,  namely,  the  percentages  of 
protein  and  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Table  III. — Percentages  of  Protein  and  Phosphoric  Acid  i?i 
Flours  and  Offals. 


Description 


Protein 


Patents  flour  .  .  .  . 
Straight  ,<n"ade,  about  70  per  cent. 
Households  flour  .  .  .  . 
80  per  cent,  flour  .  .  .  . 
Wholemeal    ... 

Germ     ...... 

Sharps  

Bran 


Per  cent. 
10-0 
10-6 
10-9 
110 
11-3 

24-0 

13-5 


Phosphoric 
acid 


Per  cent. 
•18 
•21 
26 
•35 
•73 

2-22 

2.50 
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In  this  tahle  tbe  analyses  illustrate  the  comparative 
composition  of  varioiis  types  of  flour,  all  made  from  the 
same  blend  of  wheat.  The  figures  show  clearly  that  what 
are  known  commercially  as  higher  grade  flours  contain  less 
protein  and  less  phosphoric  acid  than  the  flours  of  the  com- 
mercially lower  grades  made  from  the  same  blend  of  wheats, 
and  that  the  offals  contain  far  more  protein  and  far  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  any  of  the  grades  of  flours.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  offals  themselves  cannot  be  used  for  bread  making. 
Confining  our  attention  to  the  various  grades  of  flour,  it  appears 
from  the  figures  that  the  more  particles  of  husk  the  flour 
contains,  in  other  words  the  lower  its  commercial  grade,  the 
higher  its  proportion  of  protein  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  diet  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  appears  to  be  deficient  in  protein,  and  at  first 
sight  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  numerous  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  replace  bread  made  from  flours  of 
commercially  high  grades  by  bread  made  from  flours  of 
commercially  low  grades,  are  well  founded  and  likely  to  lead 
to  improvement  in  the  diet  of  the  people. 

Before  this  assumption  can  be  finally  accepted  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  more  fully  what  happens  to  bread  inside  the  body. 
A  piece  of  bread  when  taken  into  the  moiith  is  first  submitted 
to  the  process  of  chewung  or  mastication.  Whilst  chewing 
proceeds  saliva  is  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the  salivary  glands. 
The  piece  of  bread  is  divided  into  very  small  particles  by  the 
teeth,  and  mixed  into  a  paste  as  it  is  moistened  by  the  saliva. 
The  digestive  ferment  of  the  saliva  begins  to  convert  some 
of  the  starch  of  the  bread  into  sugar.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
mouthful  of  bread  is  m.oistened  it  is  collected  by  the  tongue 
into  a  mass,  passed  to  the  back  of  the  moiith  and  swallowed. 
In  this  way  it  reaches  the  stomach,  where  it  is  submitted  to 
•the  digestive  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  ferment  of  which 
begins  to  dissolve  some  of  the  protein  and  phosphates  of  the 
bread.  Digestion,  however,  is  not  completed  in  the  stomach. 
The  bread,  which  is  now  finely  divided  and  mixed  into  the 
consistency  of  cream,  is  passed  on  into  the  small  intestine, 
where  it  meets  with  the  digestive  juices  of  the  liver  and  of  the 
pancreas.  These  juices,  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice, 
contain  ferments  which  continue  the  actions  l)egun  by  the 
saliva  and  the  gastric  juice,  converting  more  of  the  starch  into 
sugar,  and  dissolving  more  of  the  protein.  As  the  semi- 
digested  food  passes  onwards  through  the  intestine,  this  process 
continues,  and  the  digested  sugar  and  protein  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  intestinal  walls,  and 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  Only 
that  poi'tion  of  the  food  which  is  thus  dissolved  and  absorbed 
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is  of  any  real  service  to  the  body.  Finally,  those  portions  of 
the  food  which  have  resisted  the  solvent  action  of  the  several 
digestive  juices,  and  have  therefore  failed  to  be  absorl^ed  into 
the  blood,  are  voided  as  fasces. 

It  follows  from  this  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  the  actual  value  to  the  body  of  any  article  of  food, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  measure  exactly  how  much,  of  the 
various  constituents  of  a  known  weight  of  that  food  are 
absorbed  from  the  intestine,  into  the  blood.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  one  has  as  yet  devised  a  method  of  making  such 
a  measurement.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very 
close  estimate  by  finding  out  the  weights  of  the  various 
constituents  voided  in  the  fasces  when  a  known  weight  of 
food  is  eaten.  The  amounts  of  protein,  starch,  phosphoric 
acid,  &c.,  voided,  are  subtracted  from  the  amounts  eaten,  and 
in  this  way  an  estimate  is  obtained  of  the  amount  digested  and 
presumably  absorbed.  This  method  has  been  applied  to  breads 
made  from  various  grades  of  flours  by  several  investigators,  and 
the  resiilts  obtained  throw  a  new  light  on  the  question  at 
issue. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  are  obtained  liy 
averaging  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  carried  out 
in  America  on  the  lines  indicated  aliove.  The  separate 
experiments  are  described  in  various  bulletins  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  easily  accessible  in  Dr. 
Hamill's  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Cd.  5831. 

Table  IV. 


Bread  made  from 

Per  100  parts  protein 
eaten 

Per  100  units  energy 
in  food 

Excreted 

Digested 

Excreted 

Digested 

Straight  grade  flour  (70  i)er  cent.) 
Entire  flour  (80  per  cent.) 
Wholemeal  flour     .... 

11 
19 

24 

89 
81 
76 

8 
13 

18 

92 

87 
82 

Before  discussing  the  bearing  of  these  figures  on  the 
question  at  issue  a  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  The 
straight  grade  flours  used  in  the  experiments  appear  to  have 
been  about  equivalent  to  English  ground  flours  of  that  grade, 
forming  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  grain.  The  term  entire 
flour,  as  already  explained,  is  applied  to  flours  from  which 
a  variable  proportion  of  the  husk  has  been  removed.  They 
probably  correspond  fairly  accurately  to  our  80  per  cent,  or 
"standard"  flour.  The  wholemeal  flours  of  course  included 
the  whole  of  the  grain.     The  experiments  each  covered  only 
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the  very  short  period  of  two  days,  but  their  reliability  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  they  all  agree  among  themselves,  and 
the  figures  may  therefore  be  accepted  with  some  considerable 
degree  of  certainty.  Finally,  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
energy  digested  is  determined  by  subtracting  (from  the  heat 
given  out  by  burning  a  known  weight  of  the  food)  the  sum  of 
the  heat  given  out  by  burning  the  dry  matter  of  the  urine  and 
of  the  faeces  excreted  as  the  result  of  eating  that  weight  of 
food,  the  amount  of  heat  in  each  case  being  measured  by  the 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  through  which  a  known 
weight  of  water  is  warmed. 

Turning  now  to  the  figures  themselves,  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  grade  of  the  flour 
and  the  digestibility  of  its  protein  and  enei'gy.  These  con- 
stituents of  the  flours  of  commercially  higher  grades  are  far 
more  completely  digested  than  the  same  constituents  of  the 
low^er  grade  flours.  In  other  words,  the  more  husk  a  flour 
contains  the  lower  the  proportion  of  its  protein  and  energy 
digested  and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  The  differences  in  digestibility 
are  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  ignored,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
in  estimating  the  food  value  of  the  different  grades  of  flour, 

I  have  calculated  below,  from  the  figures  given  in  Tables  III. 
and  IV.,  the  actual  amounts  of  protein  and  energy  which  could 
become  available  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  daily  ration  of  bread  and  flour  shown  in  Table  I. 
Assuming  that  all  the  flour  included  in  this  ration,  both  as 
bread  and  in  other  forms,  is  straight  grade  flour,  then  of  the  63 
grams  of  protein  it  contains,  89  per  cent.,  i.e.,  5G  grams,  would 
be  digestible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  flour  in  the  diet 
were  wholemeal  flour,  the  diet  would  contain  rather  more 
protein,  as  shown  in  Table  III.  The  exact  amount  would  be 
()3  X  ll*3-=-10*6,  i.e.,  67  grams.  Of  this  only  76  per  cent.,  i.e., 
51  grams,  would  be  digestible.  Thus  the  average  w^orkman, 
if  he  fed  on  wholemeal  bread,  would  certainly  eat  a  little 
more  protein  every  day,  but  he  would  really  digest  consider- 
ably less,  in  fact,  5  grams,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  less. 
Since  it  is  only  the  protein  which  is  digested  and  absorbed  that 
benefits  the  body,  the  replacement  of  white  bread  by  whole- 
meal bread  in  the  diet  of  the  people  would  rather  decrease 
than  increase  the  available  protein  of  the  diet.  Exactly  the 
same  result  appears  when  the  energy  values  are  worked  out. 
Replacement  of  white  bread  by  wholemeal  bread  would 
reduce  the  available  energy  of  the  diet  by  170  units  per  head 
per  day. 

The    experiments    quoted   above    were   all    carried    out  in 
America,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  experiments  on 
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the  digestibility  of  bread  have  been  done  in  this  country.  The 
Cambridge  School  of  Agriculture,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the 
Development  Fund,  has  been  able  to  acquire  a  fairly  complete 
equipment  for  the  study  of  digestibility  and  other  important 
questions  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  animals.  Its  staff 
have  been  asked  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  several  of  the 
young  men  who  are  holding  research  scholarships  provided  by 
the  Development  Fund.  While  the  equipment  was  proceeding 
of  a  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  digestibility  of 
home-grown  fodders  when  fed  to  farm  animals,  it  ocurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  excellent  training  for  the  team  of  research 
scholars  wdio  are  proposing  to  take  up  this  work,  to  carry  out 
upon  themselves  a  complete  trial  of  the  digestibility  of  two 
kinds  of  bread.  Accordingly  I  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  E. 
Humphries,  of  Coxes  Lock  Mill,  Weybridge,  a  sack  of  high 
grade  flour,  of  the  quality  known  as  patents,  made  from  a 
blend  of  home-grown  and  foreign  wheats ;  and  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  was  also  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  sack  of  his 
own  make  of  stone-ground  flour,  of  the  quality  known  in 
America  as  "entire,"  made  entirely  from  home-grown  wheat. 
This  flour  was  made  by  grinding  the  whole  berry  between 
stones  and  subsequently  sifting  out  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
husk.  After  the  experiment  had  been  completed  it  was  found 
that  the  mill  was  not  working  normally.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley 
very  kindly  supplied  two  more  samples  of  stone-grovmd  flour. 
From  one  of  them  about  8  per  cent,  only  of  husk  had  been 
removed,  from  the  other  about  12  per  cent. 

The  experiment  was  undertaken  by  a  team  of  four  research 
scholars,  working  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  G. 
Hopkins  and  myself.  During  the  first  period  of  the  experiment, 
which  lasted  for  seven  days,  the  diet  of  each  man  was  about 
2  lb.  bread  made  from  the  patents  flour,  supplemented  by  2  oz. 
of  filtered  butter  fat,  2/3  oz.  of  sugar,  and  1  pint  of  milk.  The 
men  lived  on  this  diet  for  a  week  without  any  great  discomfort, 
and  carried  out  as  the  experiment  proceeded  all  the  weighings 
of  food  and  excreta,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  analyses. 
The  remainder  of  the  analyses  were  completed  in  the  succeed- 
ing fortnight.  The  second  period  also  lasted  for  seven  days, 
when  the  diet  was  as  before,  except  that  the  bread  was  that 
made  from  the  first  sample  of  flour  supplied  by  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley.  Again  the  restricted  diet  appeared  to  entail  little  in- 
convenience, and  the  men  were  able  to  carry  out  all  the  necessary 
weighings  of  food  and  excreta  as  the  experiment  proceeded, 
and  to  complete  all  the  analyses  in  about  a  fortnight.  The  last 
two  samples  of  flour  presented  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  w^ere 
tested  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  period  of  exjjei-inieiit 
was  in  each  case  reduced  to  three  days. 
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Before  discussing  the  results  I  should  like  to  record  my 
thanks  to  both  the  donors  of  the  flour,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  keenness  of  the  men  who  carried  out  the 
experiment.  Such  work  is  extremely  arduous.  It  entails  no 
little  self-denial,  and  in  the  present  case  included  600  separate 
weighings  and  over  1,000  chemical  analyses.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  great  indel)tedness  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley's  agent, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Beck,  for  the  great  trouble  he  has  taken  in  preparing 
the  flours  and  in  supplying  information. 

A  full  account  will  be  published  later.  For  the  present  I 
propose  to  give  only  the  figures  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  In  calculating  the  results  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
constituents  of  the  milk,  butter,  and  sugar  are  completely 
digested,  l^ut  that  since  protein  is  not  completely  oxidised  in 
the  body  some  of  the  energy  of  the  protein  of  the  milk  will  be 
lost  in  the  form  of  urea,  &c.,  in  the  urine.  This  has  been 
estimated  and  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  percentage  of  the 
energy  of  the  bread  which  was  utilised. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  given  in  Tal)le  IV., 
it  is  evident  that  the  differences  in  digestibility  of  the  various 
constituents  of  the  two  kinds  of  bread  are  in  the  same  direction 
in  both  the  American  and  the  Cambridge  experiments.  Taking 
the  Camln-idge  figures  and  calculating  from  them,  and  from  the 
figures  for  average  composition  of  flours  given  in  Table  III., 
the  amounts  of  protein  and  energy  which  could  be  absorbed 
from  the  ration  of  bread  and  flour  commonly  consumed  bj^  the 
working  man,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  protein  from  white 
])read  would  l)e  56  grams,  from  80  per  cent,  bread  57^  grams. 
For  the  energy  absorbed,  the  difference  is  only  9  units.  These 
differences  are  well  inside  the  error  of  the  various  experi- 
mental methods  employed  in  determining  them,  and  we  may 
conclude,  therefore,  from  the  Cambridge  experiment,  that  the 
slightly  greater  digestibility  of  white  bread  over  (SO  per  cent, 
bread  practically  balances  the  slightly  lower  content  of  protein, 
and  that  as  far  as  protein  and  energy  are  concerned  it  is 
immaterial  whether  white  or  brown  bread  is  used.  If  still 
less  husk  is  removed,  there  is  a  much  greater  fall  in  digestibility, 
and  the  available  protein  and  energy  become  smaller. 

Turning  to  the  figures  for  phosphoric  acid  the  case  appears 
to  1)6  quite  different.  The  80  per  cent,  bread  used  contained 
rather  more  than  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  white 
l)read.  The  percentage  digested  was  exactly  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  5,2  per  cent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  80  per 
cent,  broad  supplied  to  the  tissues  twice  as  much  pliosphoric 
acid  per  day  as  the  white  bread.  Even  with  the  lower 
digestibility  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  coarser  breads,  their  very 
high  contcut  of  this  constituent  ])laces  more  of  it  within  reach 
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of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  brown 
bread  appears  to  be  preferable,  but  before  definitely  stating 
thi-i  as  a  fact  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  phosphoric 
acid  per  day  a  man  requires,  and  if  the  ordinary  average  diet 
supplies  that  amount. 

Information  on  these  points  is  not  very  abundant,  nor  are 
the  conclusions  of  the  several  investigators  who  have  studied 
the  question  very  concordant.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
fairly  certain  that  an  average  man  requires  somewhere  between 
two  and  three  grams  of  phosphoric  acid  per  day.  Analyses 
giving  the  average  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  common 
articles  of  diet  are  not  numerous,  but  from  the  sources 
available  I  have  estimated  as  best  I  could  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  daily  dietary  of  the  average 
working  man  as  given  in  Table  I.  Assuming  that  all  the 
bread  in  his  diet  is  made  from  straight  grade  flour  containing 
the  average  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  given  in  Table  III., 
the  daily  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid  works  out  at  2'4 
grams.  If  all  the  bread  and  flour  is  replaced  by  80  per  cent, 
flour  containing  'Sd  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  daily 
consumption  of  phosphoric  acid  becomes  3'2  grains.  This 
amount  would  certainly  be  enough ;  indeed,  thei*e  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  smaller  amount  of  2*4  grams 
is  sufficient.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  inorganically  com- 
bined phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  utilised  by  the  tissues  although 
it  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  The  results  of  recent 
investigators  are  usually  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  writer  on  the  subject  quote  the  first 
definite  work  on  the  utilisation  of  phosphoric  acid  which 
has  always  seemed  to  be  most  conclusive.  In  this  Journal  for 
the  year  1853,  Vol.  XIV.,  page  451',  Lawes  and  Gilbert  describe 
the  results  of  their  experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  pig  feeding. 
One  of  the  lots  of  pigs  in  the  experiment  was  fed  entirely 
on  maize.  After  the  first  fortnight,  during  which  the  young 
pigs  had  done  very  well,  the  maize-fed  pigs  began  to  go  wrong. 
Swellings  appeared  on  the  neck,  and  their  breathing  became 
difficult.  Maize  is  well  known  to  be  deficient  both  in  protein 
and  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  decided  to  supplement  the 
diet  of  maize  meal  by  3  o/.  per  head  per  day  of  a  mixture 
of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  common  salt,  and  superphosphate 
of  lime.  The  pigs  readily  ate  this  mixture,  when  their 
abnormal  symptoms  at  once  disappeared.  Afterwards  they 
increased  iiormally  in  weight,  and  throve  as  well  as  many 
of  the  other  lots.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
constituent  except  the  superphosphate  can  have  been  respon- 
sible for  this  striking  result,  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  a  striking 
instance    of    the    utilisation    by    the    body    of    phosphorus    in 
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inorganic  combination.  It  has  a  special  interest  in  the  case  • 
of  bread,  for  a  reason  that  will  appear  later.  An.  experiment 
on  similar  lines  has  recently  been  carried  out  at  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  Hart, 
McCollum,  and  Fuller,  who  have  shoAvn  without  doubt  that 
young  pigs  can  make  use  of  inorganic  phosphorus  compounds. 
In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  out  an 
unbiassed  account  of  the  feeding  value  of  different  kinds  of 
bread,  as  affected  by  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  flour, 
according  to  the  kind  of  wheat  from  which  it  is  made  and  the 
kind  of  milling  it  has  undergone.  There  is  still  one  point  to 
be  considered — what  is  known  as  strength.  This  term  is  very 
loosely  used  by  the  various  classes  of  people  interested  in  wheat 
to  denote  the  collection  of  properties  which  each  considers 
good  from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  farmer  considers  a 
wheat  strong  if  the  miller  will  give  a  good  price  for  it.  The 
miller  calls  a  wheat  strong  if  it  will  make  a  good  yield  of 
saleable  flour.  The  baker's  criterion  of  strength  is  the 
capacity  for  baking  a  large  number  of  saleable  loaves  per 
sack.  Obviously  it  is  useless  to  discuss  strength  in  its  relation 
to  food  value  until  the  term  has  been  defined  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy.  Fortunately  this  has  been  done  by  the 
Home-grown  Wheat  Committee,  who  define  strength  as  "the 
capacity  for  baking  a  large  well  piled  loaf."  This  definition 
entirely  leaves  out  two  points  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  baker — capacity  for  making  a  dough  which  is  easy  to 
manipulate  in  large  qiiantities,  and  the  power  of  making  a 
large  numl)er  of  loaves  per  sack.  The  former  is  usually 
called  stability,  the  latter  water  absorption. 

In  making  flour  into  bread  the  usual  practice  is  to  put  a 
quantity  of  flour  into  a  large  wooden  trough,  to  add  the 
requisite  proportion  of  salt,  to  stir  in  the  proper  amount  of 
yeast  mixed  with  water,  and  finally  to  add  water  a  little  at  a 
time,  working  in  each  addition  until  all  or  nearly  all  the  flour 
is  made  into  dough  of  the  desired  consistency.  This  operation 
may  be  carried  out  in  one  stage  or  more  frequently  in  two 
stages,  but  in  either  case  it  is  found  that  a  sack  (280  lb.)  of 
any  given  flour  will  absorb  a  certain  definite  quantity  of 
water  in  order  to  make  a  dough  of  definite  consistency.  This 
quantity  is  usually  expressed  in  quarts  per  sack,  and  it  varies 
from  about  52  to  70  quarts  per  sack.  This  means  that  a  sack 
of  flour  may  make  anything  from  400  lb.  to  450  lb.  of  dough. 
The  amount  of  dough  ordinarily  required  to  bake  a  4  lb.  loaf 
is  4  lb.  6  oz.  A  sack  of  flour  may  therefore  produce  from  92 
to  103  loaves.  Clearly  the  water  absorbing  power  of  a  flour 
is  of  c(mBiderable  importance  to  the  baker.  A  flour  which 
absorbs  5  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  extra  water  is  in  fact 

c  2 
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worth  to  him  sonu  thing  like  Is.  M.  more  per  sack.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  food  value  of  the  liread  produced  it 
appears  at  first  sight  that  such  a  flour  would  produce  a  bread 
containing  an  excessive  amount  of  water,  and  a  corres- 
pondingly low  percentage  of  dry  matter.  This  is,  however, 
by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  flours  which  absorb  large  amounts 
of  water  are,  as  a  general  rule,  flours  which  contain  low  per- 
centages of;:  natural  moisture.  Thus  a  flour  containing  only 
10  per  cent,  of  natural  moisture,  and  absorbing  in  the  doughing 
process  103  quarts  of  water  per  sack,  would  produce  bread 
containing  almost  exactly  the  same  percentage  of  water  as  a 
flour  which  contained  1.")  per  cent  of  natural  moisture  and 
absorbed  only  92  quarts  of  water  per  sack.  As  a  general  rule 
some  such  balance  holds  between  natural  moisture  and  water 
absorption,  but  in  exceptional  cases  flour  high  in  natural 
moisture  may  a]:>8orb  much  water,  and  the  bread  produced 
from  such  flours  no  doubt  contains  an  abnormally  low 
percentage  of  dry  matter.  The  almost  universal  practice  of 
blending  wheats  in  the  mill  must  however  reduce  such  cases 
to  a  minimum,  and  their  occurrence  must  be  so  unusual  that 
they  can  have  little  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the 
food  value  of  bread.  From  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
])rea(-l,  published  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  it  appears  that  fresh  bread  contains  on  the  average 
36  per  cent  of  water,  and  that  the  variation  from  this  figure  is 
not  often  more  than  2  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  a  flour  can  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
food  value  of  the  bread  produced  from  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  stickiness  or  otherwise  of  the  dough  can  affect 
the  composition  of  the  bread.  This  property  of  flour  may 
therefore  be  left  without  further  discussion,  and  we  may 
proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  question  of  strength  proper. 

Strength  has  already  been  defined  as  the  capacity  of  making 
a  large  well  piled  loaf.  It  is  clear  at  once  that  this  definition 
embodies  two  ideas.  The  loaf  may  be  large  or  small,  or  it 
may  be  well  or  badly  piled,  and  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  these  two  properties.  After  many  years  of 
careful  investigation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  size  of  the  loaf 
produced  by  any  flour  depends  on  the  diastatic  capacity  of  the 
flour,  or,  in  non-technical  language,  on  the  presence  in  the 
flour  of  a  ferment  which  is  able  to  change  the  starch  of  the 
flour  into  sugar  when  provided  with  moisture  and  warmth 
as  it  is  in  the  dough.  Such  production  of  sugar  provides  food 
for  the  yeast,  which  continues  to  grow  and  make  gas  inside 
the  dough  up  to  the  moment  when  the  moulded  loaf  is  put 
into  the  oven.  The  more  rapid  the  formation  of  gas  inside 
the  dough,  the  greater  the  pressure  in  the  loaf  when  it  goes 
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into  the  oven,  and  the  greater  the  expansion  as  the  temperature 
rises  during  the  process  of  baking. 

The  epithet  well  piled  perhaps  requires  some  explanation. 
A  well  piled  loaf  is  one  in  which  both  the  shape  and  the 
texture  are  good.  Good  shape  and  texture  depend  on  the 
qualitj'  of  the  gluten,  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  soluble 
salts  contained  in  the  flour.  Gluten  is  a  colloid  substance,  and 
like  all  colloids  its  properties  varj-  with  its  surroundings.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  familiar  case  of  albumen  or  Avhite  of  egg. 
In  its  natural  condition  it  is  a  thick  glairy  liquid.  On  heating 
it  coagulates  and  changes  its  properties,  becoming  a  white,  soft 
solid.  A  somewhat  similar  change  in  propei'ties  is  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  acid,  or  of  certain  salts.  Another 
instance  of  a  colloid  substance  is  the  clay  of  the  soil.  The 
extent  to  which  the  properties  of  such  a  soil  can  be  modified 
by  the  application  of  lime  or  other  manurial  substances,  both 
for  better  or  worse,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
soluble  salts  present  in  different  wheats  vary  greatly  both  in 
kind  and' in  degree.  Certain  wheats,  notably  the  hard  wheats 
of  Canada,  are  specially  rich  in  soluble  phosphates,  and  contain 
comparatively  small  proportions  of  sulphates  and  chlorides. 
Other  wheats,  and  amongst  them  especially  Rivet,  and  many  of 
the  heavy  cropping  wheats  commonly  grown  in  England, 
contain  but  little  soluble  phosphate  and  much  svilphate  and 
chloride.  Now  sulphates  and  chlorides  have  the  power  of 
making  gluten  short  aiid  crumbly,  whilst  phosphates  make  it 
tough  and  elastic.  Hence  the  gluten  of  Canadian  hard  wheats 
is  tougher  and  more  elastic  than  the  gluten  of  home-grown 
wheats,  and  toughness  and  elasticity  are  the  precise  qualities 
necessary  to  hold  the  loaf  in  a  good  and  symmetrical  shape  as 
it  expands  when  heated  in  the  oven,  and  to  ensure  a  good 
texture  by  preventing  the  small  vesicles  of  gas  in  the  dough 
from  breaking  into  one  another  and  forming  large  holes. 

The  bearing  of  these  properties  on  the  feeding  value  of 
bread  is  perhaps  indirect.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  neglected. 
High  diastatic  power  which  produces  a  large  loaf  is  very 
generally  associated  with  a  high  percentage  of  protein.  The 
power  of  baking  a  well  piled  sha})ely  loaf  is  associated  with  a 
high  percentage  of  solul)Ie  phosphate,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  with  a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  the  chief  protein  of 
the  wheat  grain.  A  strong  flour  possessing  both  these  proper- 
ties is  therefore  usually  above  the  average  in  content  both  of 
protein  and  of  phosphate,  and  the  undoubted  preference  shown 
by  the  working  man  for  white  bread  made  from  strong  floui- 
is,  so  far,  well  founded,  for  strong  flour  gives  him  on  the 
average  more  nitrogen  and  more  phosphate,  the  two  consti- 
tuents in  which  his  dietary  is  most  likely  to  be  lacking.     At 
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the  same  time  it  evidently  pleases  liis  palate,  a  point  which  can 
never  be  neglected  in  considering  the  value  of  a  food.  The 
ideas  as  to  the  real  cause  of  strength  which  I  have  stated  above 
have  been  translated  into  practice  by  a  firm  of  milling  engineers, 
who  have  placed  on  the  market  an  apparatus  for  spraying  into 
flour,  as  it  goes  through  the  mill,  a  solution  of  malt  extract  and 
soluble  phosphate.  The  former  increases  the  diastatic  capacity 
of  the  flour,  the  latter  effects  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
toughness  of  the  gluten,  and  thus  improves  the  shape  of  the 
loaf.  These  additions  have  been  much  criticised  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  allow  any  kind  of  foreign  admixture 
in  the  preparation  of  flour  from  wheat.  This  criticism  seems 
to  be  quite  unreasonable  ;  first,  because  since  both  diastase  and 
soluble  phosphate  are  invariably  present  in  wheat  flour,  they 
can  hardly  be  described  as  foreign  additions  ;  and  secondly, 
because,  in  the  light  of  the  Rothamsted  and  the  Wisconsin  pig 
feeding  experiments  quoted  above,  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  _  inorganic 
phosphates  may  add  to  the  food  value  of  the  bread.  If  it  is 
possible,  as  the  commercial  success  of  the  process  indicates, 
to  add  to  the  palatableness  of  the  bread  produced  from  home- 
grown or  other  weak  wheats  by  addition  to  the  flour  in  the 
mill  of  substances  like  malt  extract  and  soluble  phosphates, 
which  are  admittedly  harmless  and  may  be  of  definite  value 
as  food,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  condemn  their  use,  unless 
for  some  very  cogent  reason  which  has  not  yet  been  stated. 

There  remains  only  one  point  of  view  which  has  not  been 
discussed.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  various  types  of 
brown  bread  retain  the  germ,  which  is  completely  removed 
from  the  higher  grade  white  flours  by  the  roller  milling  process, 
and  that  the  presence  of  this  germ  endows  the  brown  bread 
with  special  properties  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
protein  content,  energy  value,  or  in  any  other  recognised  man- 
ner. It  is  certain  for  instance  that,  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  experiments 
with  white  and  brown  breads,  the  young  rats  fed  on  brown 
bread  grew  altogether  more  rapidly  than  those  fed  on  white 
bread,  the  difference  being  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence in  protein  content  or  energy  value  of  the  two  foods.  The 
result  is  most  striking,  but  Dr.  Hopkins  would  be  the  last  person 
to  argue  that  the  results  of  an  experiment  on  young  rats  fed  on 
bread  only  could  be  directly  applied  to  the  case  of  the  average 
population  of  the  country  of  whose  diet  bread  forms  only  about 
one  half.  The  other  half  of  the  diet,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
meat,  milk,  vegetables,  &c.,  probably  supplies  in  abundance  the 
unknown  constituents  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  germ  its 
special  importance  is  attributed.  Other  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  have  show^i  for  instance  that  these  mysterious,  but 
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none  the  less  important,  substances  are  certainly  present  in  milk 
and  in  fresh  vegetable  matter.  Furthermore  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  germ  is  retained  in  the  flour  by  any  of  the 
methods  of  preparing  it  short  of  grinding  the  whole  of  the  grain 
and  removing  none  of  the  bran.  The  soft  and  sticky  nature  of 
the  germ  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  grind  even  between 
stones.  It  is  much  more  readily  flattened  than  ground, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  taken  out  of  the  flour  by  even  the 
coarsest  sifting.  It  is  doubtful  therefore  if  the  rather  uncertain 
presence  of  a  trace  of  germ  in  the  various  types  of  brown  bread 
is  likely  to  endow  them  with  any  special  value  outside  protein 
content  and  energy  value,  at  any  rate  for  the  average  population 
whose  diet  is  only  half  bread.  For  infants  or  children  fed 
almost  exclusively  on  bread  the  case  may  be  different.  Brown 
bread  for  them  may  have  a  special  value,  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  contended,  even  in  such  cases,  that  no  kind  of  bread 
forms  a  suitable  exclusive  diet  for  infants  or  children,  and  that 
the  proper  course  is  not  to  use  brown  bread  but  to  include  other 
feeding  stuffs  in  the  diet.  For  ordinary'  people  the  choice  of 
bread  may  be  safely  left  to  individual  tastes.  Personally  I 
prefer  brown  bread,  but  I  do  so  because  I  like  its  taste,  and  be- 
cause I  find  that  its  rather  laxative  properties  suit  my  mode  of 
life.  I  do  not  think  that  I  get  from  it  more  protein,  more 
energy,  or  more  good  in  any  other  way. 

In  writing  this  article  I  have  endeavoured  to  review  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  composition  and  food  value  of  bread  as 
affected  by  variations  in  the  source  of  supply  of  the  wheat 
from  which  it  is  produced,  and  in  the  system  of  milling  to 
which  the  wheat  is  submitted.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  well 
to  set  out  a  summarj'  of  the  chief  points  which  have  resulted 
from  the  inquiry. 

During  the  last  century  the  population  increased  faster  than 
the  wheat  growing  area.  This  necessitated  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat.  Foreign  wheats  are  for  the  most  part  hard  in 
kernel  and  soft  in  skin.  Consequently  they  cannot  be  separated 
into  flour  and  l)ran  by  the  old-fashioned  stone  mill.  This  fact 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  roller  mill,  which  produces  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  flour  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
time. 

The  general  i)ublic,  and  especially  the  working  classes, 
prefer  the  white  bread  produced  from  the  higher  grade  flours 
of  the  roller  mill.  Compared  with  old-fashioned  stone  ground 
flour  or  with  the  various  brands  of  whole  meal  or  standard 
tlouts  of  to-day,  this  high  giade  flour  if  made  from  the  same 
wheat  would  l)e  deficient  in  protein.  But  it  can  only  l^e  made 
satisfactorily  from  a  blend  of  wheats  containing  a  consider- 
aljle  proportion  of  strong  wheats  rich  in  protein,  so  that  the 
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deficiency  in  practice  is  by  no  means  great.  It  is  on  the  average 
more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  digestibility  of  the 
protein  of  the  higher  grade  flom-,  so  that  the  tissues  of  the 
body  extract  as  much  protein  from  white  bread  as  from  brown. 
The  energy  value  of  white  bread  also  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  brown  bread.  The  relative  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
shows  clearly  that  white  bread  is  generally  preferred.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  there  seems  no  definite  reason  for 
concluding  that  the  pu])lic  taste  is  wrong, 

T.  B.  Wood. 

School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 


THE  MILLING  OF  WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

By  a.  E.  Humphries, 

A  past  President  of  the  National  Associatijn  of  British  and 
Irish  Millers. 

1  HAVE  recently  been  shown  by  a  veteran  miller  some  letters 
written  by  his  grandfather  in  1839.  They  record  that  in 
December,  1800,  and  March,  1801,  wheat  realised  lOZ.  per 
quarter,  and  that  by  an  Order  in  Council  millers  were  pro- 
hibited from  making  "  households  "  flour  (the  grade  used  for 
making  ordinary  white  bread),  and  "  were  obliged  to  use  a 
coarse  cloth,  so  as  only  to  take  out  the  coarse  '  bran  '  "  :  but 
"  the  alteration  was  not  found  to  answer  and  the  millers  were 
allowed  again  to  make  '  households.'  "  In  I'Jll  wheat  has  not 
been  scarce  or  unduly  high  in  price,  and  no  administrative 
order  has  been  made  commanding  that  bread  shall  be  made 
only  from  coarse  flour,  but  we  have  seen  the  long  continued 
and  apparently  unsuccessful  missionary  eff'orts  of  the  Bread  and 
Food  Reform  League  taken  up  ])y  an  influential  portion  of  the 
British  press,  and  we  have  been  exhorted,  with  semblance  of 
dogmatic  infallibility,  to  seek  health,  nervous  energy,  and 
personal  beauty  in  bread  made  from  flour  conforming  to  a 
certain  formula.  The  complete  miller  knows  something  of 
dietetics,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences,  but  is  not  didactic. 
He  listens  attentively  but  impassively  so  long  as  "  bread 
reformers  "  confine  themselves  to  advocacy  of  their  doctrines, 
and  is  willing  to  supplj^  any  form  of  wheaten  product  for 
whicli  there  is  a  substantial   demand. 

No  responsible  advocate  of  change  in  our  breadstuff's  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  in  a  proper  form  at  a  reasonable  ]irice 
just  what  he  requires.     But  millers  are  human.      They  have 
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been  for  generations  seeking  to  reach  technical  perfection,  and 
to  adjust  their  methods  of  milling  to  the  changing  conditions 
forced  upon  them  in  various  ways.  In  their  opinion  modern 
developments  of  milling  are  good,  and  the  changes  in  manu- 
facture are  not  detrimental  to  the  consumer.  So,  whereas 
they  would  be  quite  content  to  say  nothing  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  "  bread  reformers,"  and  would  supply  without 
comment,  as  a  matter  of  business,  just  what  is  required,  they 
do  resent  the  attacks  made  upon  white  flour  by  people,  some 
of  them  eminent,  who  obviously  do  not  understand  the 
technical  problems  involved.  In  their  view  well-meant  efforts 
concerning  food  reform  have  failed,  because  those  responsible 
for  them  have  not  consulted  the  people  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  details  as  well  as  with  the  principles  involved.  A 
doctor  is  likely  to  know  as  much  about  flour  milling  as  a  miller 
knows  about  physic.  If  either  invade  the  other's  realm,  crude 
and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  achieve  success  will  probably  ensue  ; 
many  half  truths  and  some  absurdities  will  be  uttered  ; 
whereas  a  combination  of  forces,  each  willing  to  learn  from 
the  other  and  to  work  wholeheartedly  in  the  public  interest, 
would  mean  success  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  ill-feeling. 
Millers  are  not  unduly  conservative.  When  it  is  proved  that 
further  improvements  can  be  made,  when  the  scientist  has 
discovered  the  nebulous  something  at  present  unnamed,  for 
which  he  is  seeking,  and  has  proved  not  only  that  its  retention 
or  addition  to  flour  is  good,  but  that  its  presence  will  not  result 
in  some  accompanying  deleterious  effect,  the  miller  will 
willingly  embody  the  discoveries  in  daily  practice.  In  the 
meantime,  let  a  miller  attempt  to  indicate  in  summary  form 
the  course  of  modern  developments. 

Some  animals,  for  instance  rats  and  birds,  eat  wheat  in  a 
raw  state  and  thrive  upon  it.  Man  cannot.  The  eating  or 
chewing  of  raw  wheat  by  human  beings  will  soon  cause  acute 
indigestion.  Facts  to  be  noted  by  those  who  feed  the  animals 
named  on  wheaten  products  approximating  in  various  degrees 
to  the  raw  state,  and  from  the  results  draw  conclusions,  which 
they  apply  to  human  beings  !  For  the  use  of  man,  therefore, 
wheat  has  to  l)e  ground  and  cooked. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  wheat  was  designed  by 
nature  as  food  for  man,  an  idea  which  seems  to  permeate  much 
of  the  advocacy  for  whole  meal  bread.  Very  little  consider- 
ation should  remove  that  misconception.  Wheat  is  essentially 
a  seed  ;  the  germ,  as  its  name  implies,  the  source  of  plant  life  ; 
the  endosperm,  converted  by  man  into  flour,  in  nature's  economy 
the  food  of  the  young  plant  till  it  is  able  to  get  its  sustenance 
from  soil  and  air  ;  the  ])ran,  a  protective  covering  for  the  food 
of  the  baby  plant,   made  by  nature  to  a  large  extent  water- 
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proof  to  keep  in  the  endosperm,  when  by  natural  pi-ocesses  it 
is  reduced  first  to  a  milky  and  finally  to  a  watery  state,  and  so 
resistant  to  disintegration  that  it  remains  in  existence  under 
ground  for  several  months  after  the  plant  has  absorbed  the 
endosperm.  Man  has  quite  properly  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  diverted  a  natural  product  from  its  use  in  nature's 
economy  to  food  purposes,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  quite  rightly 
used  his  intelligence  and  converts  into  breadstuff s  that  part  of 
the  original  product  which  he  himself,  after  cooking,  can 
properly  assimilate,  while  he  gives  that  part  (which  he  cannot 
himself  directly  utilise  to  best  advantage)  to  those  possessors 
of  strong  digestions  who  are  made  to  furnish  him  with  milk 
and  bacon.  The  separation  of  wheat  after  grinding  into  its 
commercial  constituents,  flour  and  offals,  is  no  new  idea. 
From  the  time  of  Moses  downwards,  flour  to  be  excellent  has 
been  "  fine,"  which  means  that  some  sifting  medium  of  fine 
mesh  has  been  vised  to  exclude  the  bran  and  finer  particles  of 
the  skin  of  the  wheat,  together  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
"  offals,"  from  the  flour.  Medical  science  acknowledges  that 
foods  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  good  must  be  appetising,  and 
the  answer  of  the  public  as  to  which  form  of  bread  it  prefers, 
fine  or  coarse,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
For  a  great  many  years  the  virtues  of  bread  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  "  wheaten  offals  "  have  been  extolled,  and  millers 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  by  selecting  desirable  wheats, 
and  by  milling  them  in  many  ways,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
it  ;  yet  even  now  the  various  forms  of  wheat  meal  bread  do 
not  represent  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  bread 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Bread  and  Food 
Reform  League  recognised  this  fact,  and  varied  its  teaching 
to  advocate  the  use  of  the  so-called  80  per  cent,  standard 
bread,  but  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  campaign  waged  in 
its  favour  and  the  extravagant  claims  made  on  its  behalf, 
careful  inquiries  among  millers  lead  me  to  say  that  at  no 
time  did  its  consumption  represent  more  than  7  per  cent.,  and 
at  present  it  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  of  the  bread  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  milling  of  wheat,  therefore,  has  always  included  not 
only  the  work  of  grinding,  but  of  dividing  the  meal  into 
various  commercial  products.  If  the  work  required  consisted 
of  grinding  only,  no  better  tool  would  be  required  or  desired 
than  the  millstone,  but  the  public  has  demanded  fine  white 
flour,  and  this  demand,  growing  more  and  more  insistent,  has 
led  by  gradual  stages  to  the  development  of  the  complicated 
systems  of  modern  milling.  To  get  white  flour,  wheat  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  quality  of  the  grinding  must  be  good, 
and  the  method  of  separating  ground  products  must  be  gentle, 
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so  that  the  finished  flour  shall  contain  no  dirt,  and  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  powdered  bran.  This  means  that  in 
grinding  and  separating  no  greater  amount  of  friction  shall  be 
employed  than  is  really  necessary,  and  that  no  product  shall 
receive  more  grinding  than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  purposes  in 
view.  It  means  also  that  the  wheat  to  be  ground  shall  be  in 
such  a  physical  condition — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — that 
optimum  separations  of  branny  husk  from  kernel  can  be  made 
with  the  tools  available.  Those  are  the  principles  involved. 
Let  me  dilate  somewhat  as  to  the  application  of  them. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  kinds  of  wheat  available  were  almost 
all  mellow.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  ground 
were  home-grown,  and  the  foreign  wheats  imported  were 
mostly  mellow  also.  This  means  that  the  bran  was  relatively 
tough,  so  that  methods  of  milling  involving  a  severe  treatment 
of  the  grain  did  not  very  greatly  damage  the  colour  of  the 
flour.  Bat  the  sources  of  our  wheat  supply  and  the  nature  of 
the  wheats  available  have  been  very  greatly  changed.  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  India,  Russia,  and  the  North-Western  States  of 
the  United  States  have  become  the  chief  sources  of  our  supply, 
and  the  wheats  they  send  us  have  a  friable  skin,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  use  less  friction  in  grinding  and  separa- 
ting. 

The  necessity  for  improved  wheat  cleaning  became  urgent. 
Pioneer  farming  in  new  countries,  and  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  machinery  everywhere,  meant  less  care  in  the 
cleaning  of  the  land  and  its  produce.  Furthermore,  the  bread- 
making  qualities  of  the  wheats  available  changed.  The  bread 
produced  from  them  is  not  so  pleasant  to  taste  as  that 
from  the  mellower  wdieats  they  replaced,  and  the  presence  of 
powdered  husk,  which  is  neither  nice  nor  nourishing,  would 
intensify  the  defect.  So  for  several  reasons  some  modifications 
of  milling  methods  became  necessary,  even  if  millers  attempted 
to  do  no  more  than  maintain  pre-existent  standards  of  excel- 
lence as  regards  colour  of  flour,  and  colour  and  flavour  of 
bread.  The  necessity  for  improvements  was  more  urgent  in 
countries  using  the  newer  types  of  wheat  exclusively,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  Hungary  and  the  United  States  were  the  first 
to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  milling.  But  those  methods  did 
much  more  than  enable  millers  to  maintain  pre-existing  stan- 
dards of  excellence.  The  extraction  of  dirt,  stones,  seeds,  and 
other  extraneous  matter,  the  washing  and  conditioning  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  and  intensity  of  fric- 
tion used  ill  grinding,  impj-oved  the  colour  of  the  flour  very 
gi'eatly,  and  the  bread  produced  from  it  was  not  only  whiter 
but  nicei-.  Not  infrequently  it  is  said  that  modern  bread  is  not 
so  nice  as  that  <)btaina))le  fifty  years  ago,  and  modern  methods 
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of  milling  are  blamed  for  the  alleged  inferiority,  but  it  is  silly 
to  take  flour  made  by  older  methods  of  milling  from  some 
wheats,  and  compare  it  with  flour  made  by  modern  methods 
from  other  wheats,  if  the  object  be  to  test  the  virtues  or  defects 
of  the  rival  methods  of  milling.  Bread  produced  from  mill- 
stone made  flour  can  he  really  nice  if  the  right  sorts  of  wheat 
be  used.  Wholemeal  bread  or  the  "  80  per  cent,  standard  " 
article  can  be  palatable  if  the  same  precaution  be  observed  ; 
but  such  breadstuff's  made  from  an  average  of  all  the  wheats 
available  to  British  millers  would  not  be  nice  or  appetising. 
"  Standard  bread  "  would  necessitate  "  standard  wheats."  As 
matters  stand,  the  quantity  consumed  is  so  small  that  the  flour 
can  be  made  from  wheats  most  suital)le  for  the  purpose,  but  if 
the  demand  for  it  greatly  increased,  its  success  would  probably 
be  its  undoing,  for  then  other  wheats  must  be  used,  and  the 
bread  would  not  be  as  nice  as  it  is,  or,  let  me  say,  it  would  be 
worse  than  it  is. 

The  millstone  was  a  fine  tool,  the  quintessence  of  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  very  many  generations  of  capable 
millers  and  specialist  millstone  builders,  but  it  had  its  limita- 
tions. Consider  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  bran,  and  realise 
the  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  involved  in  getting  a 
millstone  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  to  15  cwt.  in  weight  to 
revolve  for  (),000  hours  per  annum,  in  balance,  generally  on  a 
single  point,  so  closely  to  a  sister  millstone,  that  they  touch  the 
l)ran  simultaneously  on  both  its  inner  and  outer  sides  without 
unduly  pulverizing  it  and  without  coming  into  contact  them- 
selves. Something  to  be  proud  of  !  But  consider  also  the 
amount  apd  intensity  of  the  friction  involved — one  stone 
stationary,  and  the  other  revolving  at  a  periphery  speed  of 
1,500  ft.  per  minute.  The  wheat  was  "  fed  "  to  the  stones 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  one,  and  was  passed 
between  them  to  their  circumference  by  means  of  indentations 
in  their  surfaces,  specially  placed  to  force  the  grain  or  meal  in 
an  outward  direction.  This  involved  at  least  4  ft.  of  extremely 
severe  rubbing  in  one  grinding.  Compare  that  with  the 
relatively  gentle  action  of  roller  mills — two  rolls  revolving  in 
the  same  direction  at  a  differential  speed  ;  the  faster  at  a  peri- 
phery speed  of  about  880,  and  the  slower  at  350  ft.  per  minute, 
and  grinding  done  at  only  one  point  in  the  circumference. 
Obviously,  if  it  be  desirable  to  grind  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  friction,  rolls  are  incomparably  superior  to  millstones,  even 
though  it  be  necessary  to  pass  the  stock  thi'ough  a  much  greater 
number  of  grindings,  if  rolls  be  used. 

Let  me  describe  some  changes  involved  in  the  gradual 
change  from  one  system  of  milling  to  the  other.  I  need  not 
enlarge  iipon  the  concurrent  improvements  in  our  methods  of 
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wheat  cleaning,  which  are  approved  by  everybody,  but  I  shoukl 
like  to  say  that  the  great  whiteness  or  brightness  of  the  best 
modern  bread  is  conclnsive  evidence  that  the  wheat  has  been 
properly  cleaned,  whereas  the  consumer  of  whole-meal  or 
"  standard  "  bread  has  to  accept  by  faith  the  direct  or  implied 
statement  that  the  wheat  from  which  it  has  been  produced  has 
been  properly  cleaned.  The  bread  itself  does  not  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  dirt  has  been  removed  in  wheat 
cleaning. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  severe  action  of  the  millstone,  but  it 
is  desirable  to  consider  in  detail  the  results  due  to  it.  In  mills 
of  even  moderate  size  there  used  to  be  one  man  known  as  the 
"  stoneman,"  then  the  aristocrat  of  mill  operatives,  who  had  as 
part  of  his  duty  to  keep  the  grinding  faces  of  the  stones  circum- 
ferentially  "  dead  true  "  and  i-adially  slightly  hollowed  towards 
the  centre.  As  one  result  of  so  much  careful  designing  and 
operating,  the  bran  produced  from  mellow  wheat  was  "  broad," 
or,  in  other  words,  consisted  of  good  sized  flakes.  We  are  told 
that  theoretically  wheat  contains  a  very  much  greater  percentage 
of  flour  than  millers  have  ever  extracted  in  ordinary  milling. 
This  was  due  to  .the  commercial  necessity,  felt  relatively  quite 
as  much  in  millstone  days  as  iiow,  of  maintaining  a  good  colour 
of  flour  according  to  current  standards.  So  in  practice  mill- 
stones were  not  made  to  remove  from  the  inner  side  of  the  l)ran 
all  the  endosperm  capable  of  juelding  flour,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  more  "  flour  was  left  on  the 
bran  "  by  millstones  than  is  left  there  by  rolls.  But  as  regards 
the  outer  side  of  the  bran,  the  story  is  different.  The  out- 
standing difference  between  millstone  and  roller-made  bran  is, 
that  the  former  had  a  polished  appearance  which  the  latter  does 
not  possess,  and  this  probably  meant  that  the  excess  of  bran 
powder  made  by  the  millstones,  and  necessarily  included  in  the 
flour, ^  came  from  the  outside,  and  was  merely  the  outermost 
layers  of  the  bran,  to  which  the  })lirase  I  have  used  that  it  is 
''neither  nice  nor  nourishing"  can  most  certainly  be  applied. 
There  is  one  point  in  Dr.  Hamill's  Report  on  the  dietetic  values 
of  various  flours  and  meals  which  is  important,  even  though  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  general  attention.  On  pp.  47  and  48  he 
gives  the  analyses  of  a  roller-made  flour  representing  70  per 
cent,  of  the  wheat  used,  and  of  a  74  per  cent,  millstone-made 

'  Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  sent  flour  and  bran  made  from  the 
same  wheat  by  both  millstones  and  rollers  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  Eothanisted, 
with  a  re<)uest  that  be  or  Miss  Brenchley  should  examine  the  samples 
microscopically  with  a  view  to  ascertainins;-  whether  this  statement  of  mine 
is  correi't.  Mr.  Hall  has  replied  that  "  the  bran  powder  contained  in  both 
the  stone-ground  and  the  roller-mill  floui'  appeared  to  be  identical  ami  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  fratiinents  of  the  nuter  coats  of  the  grain,  and  not  tlie 
aleurone  layer." 
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flour,  both  produced  from  the  same  mixture  of  wheats,  the  only 
case  of  such  a  comparison  in  the  set,  and  the  figures  are  these  : — 


70  per  cent. 

74  per  cent. 

roller-made 

stone-made 

Moisture 

14-27 

14-18 

Ash 

0-43 

0-56 

Phosphoric  acid  (P0O5) 

0-21 

0-25 

Proteins  (N  X  57) 

11-00 

10-54 

Ether  extract      ...... 

1-04 

0-85 

Where  in  these  figures  is  the  superiority  of  millstone-made 
flour  indicated  ? 

In  spite  of  what  the  Bread  and  Food  Reform  League  say, 
and  of  the  arguments  they  found  upon  a  fallacy,  the  difference 
in  percentage  of  phosphates  present  should  Ije  estimated  from 
the  PoO,  figures,  not  from  the  difference  in  ash.  The  phos- 
phates in  wheat  contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  50  per  cent.  PgOg, 
so  as  the  difference  given  above  between  the  PgOg  figures  is 
0'04:  per  cent.,  the  difference  in  the  phosphates  may  be  taken 
as  0*08  per  cent.,  one  part  in  1,250,  in  favour  of  the  74  per  cent, 
stone-made  flour.  To  get  this  fact  into  focus,  consider  how 
many  mouthfiils  of  bread  a  person  eats  per  day,  and  how  the 
apparent  inferiority  in  phosphates  may  be  remedied  by  eating 
one  mouthful  more  of  tlie  nicer  "  70  per  cent,  roller-made " 
article  in  several  days.  Note  also  the  inferiority  of  the  stone- 
made  flour  as  regards  proteins,  and  more  significant  still  its 
inferiority  in  "  ether  extract."  I  have  been  saying  herein,  as  a 
matter  of  common  milling  knowledge,  that  millstones  while 
they  polished  the  outside  left  ordinarily  more  flour  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  bran  than  rolls  do.  The  cells  nearest  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  bran  contain  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  the  outermost  layers  of  the  bran  contain 
no  proteids  and  are  about  as  nourishing  as  sawdust.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  in  the  analyses  just 
quoted  a  higher  percentage  of  proteins  in  the  roller-made  flour. 
But  I  have  been  careful  to  say  that  millstones  produced  broad 
bran  from  suitable  wheats,  and  if  flakes  of  bran,  why  not  flakes 
of  germ  ?  For  if  millstones  did  not  reduce  the  bran  to  a 
powder  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  with  the  flour  through  the 
separating  medium  employed,  why  should  they  be  expected  to 
reduce  a  material  so  oily  and  resistant  to  disintegration  as 
germ  to  such  a  state. 

Competent  millers  have  been  saying  for  many  years  that 
though  germ  was  not  extracted  as  a  separate  product  in  mill- 
stone days,  it  nevertheless  went  largely  into  the  oft'als.  I  have 
myself  extracted  germ  from  finished  millstone  offal  and 
showed   a   sample   of   it   to  a   Society  of  Arts  audience,  but 
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nobody,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  said  that  millstone  flour 
contained  less  ground  germ  than  roller  flour.  Yet  here  is  a 
test  made  specially  by  a  Government  official,  no  doubt  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  the  roller-made  flour  contains  more  ether 
extract  (oil)  than  the  stone-made.  Some  of  us,  knowing  that 
germ  is  the  principal  source  of  oil  in  wheat,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  high  ether  extract  figures  as  an  index  of  the 
presence  of  finely  reduced  particles  of  germ  in  flour,  and  now 
comes  an  impartial  inquirer  saying  that  in  this,  the  only  test 
he  made,  the  roller-made  flour  equalling  only  70  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat  ground,  contained  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  ether 
extract  than  the  millstone-made  flour  of  the  74  per  cent, 
extraction.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true  to  say,  and  it  is  not  unsafe 
to  assume  it,  that  the  excess  of  ether  extract  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  more  comminuted  particles  of  germ  in 
the  roller-made  flour  than  in  that  made  by  millstones  from  the 
same  wheat,  we  have  indeed  a  remarkable  case,  which  cuts 
right  across  commonly  held  beliefs  on  the  point  at  issue. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  found  u^pon  this  one  case  a  state- 
ment that  millstone-made  flour  would  ordinarily  contain  less 
germ  than  a  roller  made  one,  but  I  do  say  that  these  analyses 
provide  valuable  collateral  support  to  the  following  state- 
ments : — 

(rt)  That  germ  is  an  oily  substance  resistant  to  disintegra- 
tion : 

(&)  That  millstones  produced  broad  flakes  of  bran  when 
the  skin  of  the  wheat  ground  was  not  friable  ; 

(c)  That  by  inference  millstones  were  likely  to  flatten  germ 
rather  than  reduce  it  to  a  powder  as  fine  as  flour  ; 

{d)  That  in  point  of  fact,  germ  could  be  found,  and  with 
difficult}'  could  bj  separated  from  finished  millstone 
offal  : 

(e)  And  that  when  the  intermediate  product  of  millstone 
milling,  then  known  as  middlings,  was  ground  by 
rolls,  germ  could  easily  be  extracted. 

It  is,  therefore,  utterly  wrong  to  say  that  the  millstone 
flour  of  forty  years  ago  contained  all  the  germ  and  that  the 
modern  roller  flour  none,  or  that  the  former  contained  much 
more  than  the  latter.     It  may  not  have  contained  any  more. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  "  semolina."  The  manifesto  signed 
by  the  eight  eminent  doctors,  and  published  repeatedly  by  the 
Daily  Mail,  said  that  ideal  flour  should  retain  "  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  grain,  inchtding  the  semolina,  and  especially  the 
embryo  or  germ,  now  entirely  discarded  from  fine  white  flour." 
The  wording  is  not  lucid,  and  one  is  uncertain  whether  it 
means  that  semolina  as  well  as  germ  is  entirelv  discarded,  but 
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we  know,  at  any  rate,  that  we  are  enjoined  to  i)ut  the  semolina 
into  the  80  per  cent,  tlour.  Wliat  is  semolina  ?  A  grocer 
regards  it  as  a  granular  product  entirely  free  from  flour,  which 
he  sells  to  housewives  for  making  puddings.  Nuttall's  definition 
of  semolina  is  "  a  substance  consisting  of  grains  found  in  certain 
wheats  too  hard  to  crush  into  flour,  and  too  coarse  to  pass 
through  the  sieve  in  the  bolting."  He  indicates  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  is  Italian.  The  term  has  become  current  in  British 
milling  technology  in  recent  years  only.  Nuttall's  definition 
applies  to  the  older  iise  of  the  term,  not  to  our  modern  one. 
In  certain  districts  of  the  world,  for  various  reasons,  "  Durum  " 
wheat  is  grown  in  preference  to  varieties  of  the  "  Ordinary  " 
type.  The  former  is  eminently  unsuitable  for  millstone  milling. 
It  was  impossible  to  reduce  by  millstones  the  endosperm  to  the 
fine  powder  known  as  flour  without  simultaneously  reducing 
the  bran  to  a  fine  powder  also.  Indeed,  it  was  diflBcult  to  reduce 
the  endosperm  to  flour  at  all  by  the  older  methods  of  milling. 
So  the  miller  usually  did  not  try  to  do  so,  but  from  such  wheats 
produced  the  granular  product  known  as  semolina,  and  left  the 
cook  to  reduce  it  to  a  soft  digestible  state  ])y  the  aid  of  water 
in  cooking.  Modern  developments  of  milling  enable  the  miller 
to  make  good  flour  from  Durum  wheats,  but  that  is  no  part  of 
my  present  story,  except  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  that  such 
modern  developments  are  good. 

The  millstone,  good  tool  though  it  was  when  put  to  work 
on  suitable  material,  did  not  at  one  operation  reduce  the  wheat 
to  flour  and  "ofi^al."  There  was  an  intermediate  granular 
product  consisting  of  endosperm  and  husk  particles  mixed 
together  in  varying  proportions.  This  was  known  as  middlings 
or  by  some  local  name.  If  again  ground  on  millstones,  it 
yielded  flour  very  dark  in  colour  and  of  a  commercially  low 
value,  so  not  infrequently  it  was  sold  in  its  unfinished  state  for 
pigs'  food  or  for  making  cheap  biscuits.  The  quality  of  a 
"  stoneman's  "  work  was  tested  to  a  great  extent  by  the  quantity 
of  this  product  produced  in  grinding,  and  to  keep  that  as  small 
as  possible  it  was  necessary  to  grind  a  relatively  small  quantity 
of  wheat  per  pair  of  stones  per  hour.  But  in  spite  of  all  such 
precautions,  the  percentage  of  "  middlings  "  was  very  greatly 
increased  when  harder  foreign  wheats  were  imported  from  the 
new  sources  of  supply  ;  and  the  miller  produced  from  the  first 
grinding  not  only  flour  of  lower  commercial  value,  but  a  much 
larger  pi-oportion  of  this  intermediate  product.  Then  "purifi- 
cation," as  it  is  called,  was  introduced,  a  process  of  separation 
according  to  specific  gravity,  by  regulated  wind  currents,  and 
by  means  of  this  process  particles  of  pure  husk,  similar  in  size 
to  the  particles  of  pure  endosperm,  could  be  extracted  by  reason 
of  their  low  specific  gravity. 
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Middlings  consisting  of  endosperm  only  could  be  regiound 
satisfactorily  on  millstones,  but  taking  into  account  those  par- 
ticles of  endosperm  to  which  husk  remained  attached,  it  was 
found  that  roller  mills  were  a  much  better  instrument  for 
grinding  this  intermediate  product,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
combination  of  purifiers  and  rolls  flour  of  higher  commercial 
value  could  be  produced  from  the  middlings  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  first  grinding  of  the  wheat  itself  by  millstones. 
Therefore,  millers  set  to  work  to  produce  an  increased 
percentage  of  middlings,  and  for  some  time  it  was  customary 
to  use  millstones  for  grinding  wheat  with  this  object,  and 
rolls  to  complete  the  grinding  processes.  However,  it  was 
found  that  fluted  rolls  produced  more  middlings,  and  in  all 
respects  were  better  tools  for  the  modified  purposes  than  the 
stones.  They  were  incomparably  better  for  grinding  hard 
wheats,  and  better,  though  in  lesser  degree,  for  grinding  mellow 
or  soft  ones. 

Among  other  changes  was  the  production  of  larger  sized 
particles  of  endosperm  than  those  found  in  the  intermediate 
products  of  millstone  days,  and  the  term  semolina  came  into 
general  use  to  indicate  the  larger  sized  ones  ;  whilst  the  term 
middlings  was  retained  to  indicate  the  small  sized  ones.  Flour, 
semolina,  middlings,  and  dunst  are  in  essence  the  same,  all 
endospei-m  broken  down  into  particles  of  different  sizes,  con- 
taining little  or  much  of  the  branny  husk.  A  pair  of  fluted 
rolls,  60  in.  long,  grinds  as  a  normal  feed  say  50,000,000  grains 
(berries)  of  wheat  per  hour.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  from 
a  microscopist's  point  of  view,  the  grinding  of  wheat  on  a 
commercial  scale  makes  a  jumble,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  regard 
semolina  as  the  product  of  any  one  part  of  the  wheat  berry. 
Furthermore,  as  the  term  "  middlings  "  is  used  also  to  denote 
certain  grades  of  "  millers'  offal,"  it  is  not  uncommon  or 
undesirable  to  confine  its  use  to  the  last  named  material  and  to 
describe  the  granulated  product  of  ground  wheat,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  endosperm,  by  the  generic  name  of  semolina, 
and  I  will  use  it  in  this  sense  for  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

I  have  already  said  that  flour  of  higher  commercial  value 
can  be  obtained  fi-om  semolina  than  from  the  first  grinding  of 
wheat  itself,  so  it  has  become  the  miller's  object  to  make  as 
much  semolina  and  as  little  flour  as  possible  in  the  earlier 
grindings  of  wheat.  As  a  result  of  that  part  of  the  process  he 
obtains  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  as  finished  flour, 
and  al)out  20  per  cent,  as  finished  bran.  That  accounts  for  at 
most  40  per  cent,  of  the  wheat.  The  remaining  60  per  cent,  is 
semolina,  using  the  terra  in  the  generic  sense.  It  consists  of 
particles  of  pure  endosperm,  particles  of  endosperm  and  husk 
in    physical    combination,    a    proportion    of    the    very  small 
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percentage  of  germ,  and  some  particles  of  mere  husk.  Its 
particles  are  of  different  sizes  and  of  different  specific  gravities. 
To  sort  according  to  specific  gravity  the  miller  divides  the  semo- 
lina into  many  groups  according  to  size,  and  then  "purifies" 
each  group  with  wind  currents.  An  average  sample  of  wheat 
contains  berries  of  varying  characteristics.  Those  which  from 
one  cause  or  another  have  been  damaged,  for  instance  by 
unfavoui-able  weather,  yield  particles  of  relatively  low  specific 
gravity.  The  particles  of  high  specific  gravity  are  generally 
the  hardest  and  require  more  grinding  than  the  remainder. 
Obviously,  the  largest  particles  require  more  grinding  than  the 
smaller  ones.  So  the  object  of  the  miller  in  handling  this 
intermediate  GO  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  is  to  segregate  the 
particles  according  to  size,  and,  having  grouped  them  with  tliis 
object,  to  sort  each  group  according  to  specific  gravity,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  apply  one  root  principle  of  modern  milling, 
that  no  part  or  particle  of  the  wheat  berry  shall  receive  more 
grinding  than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  separating 
kernel  from  husk,  and  of  reducing  the  former  into  the  powder 
known  as  flour.  To  reduce  the  semoliiia  to  its  commercial 
constituents — flour  and  offal — the  particles  are  ground  succes- 
sively on  "reduction"  rolls.  Some  particles  get  one  grinding 
only,  some  several  grindings. 

The  best  semolina  contains  the  particles  of  highest  specific 
gravity  and  the  least  husk.  From  it  the  highest  grade  flours 
are  made,  and  the  very  best  generally  at  the  second  grinding. 
In  modeiii  British  mills  no  intermediate  products  are  sold  ; 
the  flours  are  of  various  grades,  according  to  quality  ;  the 
offals  of  various  grades,  according  to  the  size  of  particle. 
Putting  the  point  another  way,  British  millers  in  millstone 
days  sold  semolina  as  we  now  call  it  ;  modern  British  millers 
do  not  sell  it  as  such,  but  resolve  it  into  its  commercial  con- 
stituents— flour  and  offal  :  yet  those  who  drafted  and  signed  the 
bread  reform  manifesto  told  the  public  either  that  millers  were 
in  the  habit  of  excluding  semolina  from  flour,  or  at  least  that 
they  ought  to  include  it.  Later  in  the  controversy  the  form  of 
recommendation  or  instruction  was  changed,  and  then  the 
"  reformers  " — who,  I  suppose,  ascertained  at  a  lamentably  late 
stage  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  from  semolina  a  loaf  of 
bread  involving  the  retention  of  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
aerating  it — said  that  millers  must  include  the  semolina  flour 
in  the  80  per  cent.  Of  course  they  must  to  get  a  product 
equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  ground  ;  indeed  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  if  a  flour  equalling  70  per  cent,  (or  even 
much  less)  of  the  wheat  is  to  be  obtained. 

One  result  of  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  products 
during  milling  is  the  production   of    various  grades  of   flour 
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from  the  same  wheat.  From  the  semolina  of  high  specific 
gravity  and  almost  free  from  husk,  come  the  high  grade  flours 
of  commerce  ;  from  the  later  grindings  of  those  particles  when 
the  proportion  of  husk  is  greatly  increased  by  the  previous 
abstractions  of  flour,  also  from  those  primary  particles  which 
contain  much  husk,  and  from  the  original  grindings  of  the 
wheat,  come  the  lower  grade  flours.  The  highest  grade  bread 
flours  of  commerce  are  not  made  from  very  starchy  wheats. 
Thej'  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
or  they  would  not  yield  large  well-aerated  loaves.  The  white- 
ness or  brightness  of  such  bread  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  flour  used  has  been  produced  from  the  semolina  freest 
from  husk. 

Furthermore,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  these  highest  grade 
flours  have  been  very  finely  "  dressed,"  for  there  is  no  necessity 
to  use  a  sifting  medium  of  very  fine  mesh,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  semolinas  from  which  they  are  produced  are 
themselves  so  free  from  husk.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
highest  grade  flours  do  contain,  as  a  rule,  slightly  less  nitro- 
genous matter  than  the  lower  grade  flours  produced  from  the 
same  wheat.  They  also  contain  less  phosphates  than  the 
corresponding  lower  grade  flours,  but  the  phosphates  which  are 
in  the  former  appear  to  be  of  superior  quality.  I  will  not 
elaborate  that  detail,  for  space  is  almost  exhausted,  nor  will  I 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  nitrogenous  matter  and 
phosphates  contained  in  wheaten  husk  are  of  high  or  important 
food  value,  but  assuming  for  present  purposes  that  everything 
said  by  food  reformers  is  true,  and  that  we  may  take  the 
higher  nitrogen  and  phosphate  (P2O5)  figures  of  lower  grade 
flours  at  their  face  value,  I  still  maintain  that  modern  develop- 
ments of  flour  milling  are  good. 

Assuming  that  the  whole  70  per  cent,  of  the  cleaned  wheat 
ordinarily  produced  as  white  flour  went  into  one  grade,  the 
price  of  it  on  any  one  day  would  be  a  certain  figure,  say  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  30s.  per  sack.  But  if  the  flour  be 
divided  up  into  two  grades  and  half  of  it  realises  say  32s.,  the 
price  of  the  remaining  half  of  lower  quality  would  be  28s., 
and  the  miller  would  obtain  the  same  return.  If  this  lowering 
of  the  price  of  the  "  households "  quality  meant  that  poorer 
people  obtained  dietetically  the  worse  article,  food  reformers 
or  the  poorer  people  themselves  would  have  some  cause  for 
complaint,  but  the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen 
or  assumed.  But  people  who  can  afford  a  higher  price  for 
bread  and  flour  live  on  a  mixed  or  highly  mixed  diet,  and  in 
all  probability  obtain  from  meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  other  sources 
all  the  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  materials  they  require. 
The    instinctive    preference    for    the    whitest    bread    may    be 
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nature's  own  device  for  providing  the  desirable  counter- 
balance of  starchy  food.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  bread  of  relatively  high  nitrogenous  and 
phosphate  contents  goes  ordinarily  to  the  poorest  people.  But 
our  bread  reformers  would  change  that  division  of  flours. 
They  insist  on  an  %0  per  cent,  flour,  which  stated  in  another 
way  means  this.  In  the  suppositional  case  I  have  been  using 
as  an  illustration  the  miller  produces  35  per  cent,  of  high  grade 
flour  and  35  per  cent,  of  lower  grade  flour  (households)  from 
the  same  wheat.  To  obtain  an  80  per  cent,  flour  from  the 
wheat,  an  extra  10  per  cent,  of  very  low  grade  flour,  or  of  fine 
off'al,  has  to  carry  dietetically  and  commercially  35  per  cent,  of 
a  flour  high  in  price,  containing  a  relatively  low  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  material.  How  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  or  anybody  can  benefit  by  that  I  do  not  understand,  nor 
need  I  labour  the  points.  The  stuff  most  nearly  resembling 
the  10  per  cent,  article  in  America  is  called  significantly  "  Red 
Dog,"  and  in  Germany  is  mixed  with  rye  flour  to  make  it 
passable  as  human  food. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  milling  matters  we  have  reached  per- 
fection. I  do,  however,  say  that  most  of  the  arguments  for  an 
(SO  per  cent,  flour  are  based  on  fallacies  and  the  cause  of 
genuine  bread  reform  has  suftered  from  the  lack  of  co-operation 
l)etween  those  who  really  understand  the  problems  and  those 
whose  zeal  for  a  good  object  is  their  principal  merit. 

British  millers  are  not  inclined  to  be  apologetic.  Their 
craft  has  been  revolutionised  ;  the  windmill,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  small  water  mill,  have  gone,  never  to  return.  For 
sentimental  reasons,  one  grieves  that  the  picturesque  side  of 
milling  has  suff'ered  so  badl}-,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  Go  through  a  really  modern  mill,  note  its  high  rooms, 
good  lighting,  clean  machinery  handling  properly  cleaned 
wheat  ;  go  into  its  wheat  stores  and  wheat  cleaning  department, 
see  the  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  extracted,  partly  by  the 
washing  of  wheat  ;  consider  then  what  the  picturesque  but 
dirty  rat-infested  typical  old-fashioned  country  mill  possessed 
by  way  of  equipment,'  and  nobody  would  sincerely  desire  a 
reversion  to  past  conditions.  So  far  from  apologising  for 
modern  flours  and  processes,  British  millers  are  proud  of  the 
developments  which  have  placed  them  in  the  van  of  technical 
progress.  If  at  any  time  scientific  work  shows  that  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  consumer  can  be  achieved  by  some 
further  modification  of  the  milling  process,  the  scientists 
concerned  should  seek  the  co-operation  of  representatixe 
millers  and  refrain  from  launching  any  recommendations  or 
manifestos  until  all  aspects  of  the  questions  involved  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed. 
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A  few  years  ago,  millers  believed  that  no  fundamental  or 
chemical  change  was  produced  in  the  tlour  by  the  milling  of 
wheat.  To-day  a  few  realise  that  this  belief  is  no  longer  true, 
and  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  chemist  in  this  phase  of 
the  world's  progress. 

Weybridge.  ^-   ^'   HUMPHEIES. 

November,   1911. 


STATE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

State  aid  is  now  administered  to  agriculture  in  Ireland 
mainly  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  and  the  policy  and  work  of  that  body,  at  least  as 
regards  agriculture,  will  naturally  form  the  greater  part  of  this 
article.  But  as  the  Department  only  began  work  in  1900,  and 
State  aid  to  agriculture  had  been  known  in  Ii-eland  long  liefore 
then,  there  must  be  some  survey,  however  cursory,  of  what 
had  been  done  previously.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at 
voluntary  effort  also,  since  State  aid  in  former  times  was  often 
administered  through  voluntary  agencies.  This  retrospect  is 
the  more  necessary  since  the  idea  of  the  Department  itself  was 
an  Irish  not  a  Westminster  inspiration,  and  if  we  took  no 
thought  of  the  former  times  the  reader  might  mistakenly 
suppose  that  the  ambition  for  agricultural  improvement  in 
Ireland  was  State  fostered,  not  home  born. 

No  voluntary  association  has  administered  more  State  aid 
to  agriculture  in  Ireland  than  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  a  body 
established  in  1731  "to  promote  improvements  of  all  sorts." 
Arthur  Young  said  that  to  it  belongs  "  the  undisputed  merit  of 
being  the  father  of  all  the  similar  societies  now  existing  in 
Europe."  It  lias  for  a  century  and  a  half  administered  State 
funds  in  varying  yearly  sums,  ranging  from  2,000?.  to  15,500Z. 
It  was  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
Royal  Dul)lin  Society  began  to  administer  public  money.  It 
gave  premiums  to  encourage  land  reclamation,  tillage,  planting, 
fencing,  irrigation,  and  the  improvement  of  bee-keeping,  live 
stock,  horses,  and  so  on.  Until  recently  it  administered  a 
special  grant  of  5,000Z.  per  annum  for  improvements  in  horse- 
breeding.  The  Society,  amongst  its  many  activities,  established 
a  College  of  Science  which  was  eventually  taken  over  by  the 
Government,  and  became  the  Roj^al  College  of  Science,  where, 
in  time,  was  instituted  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  of  which  we 
shall  see  more.  With  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  finally 
amalgamated  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  founded 
in  1841.  'i'he  Royal  Agricultural  Societj^  did  much  in  its 
earlier  years  to  promote  better  farming  in  Ireland,  notably  by 
a   system    of   travelling   instruction    in    practical    agriculture. 
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Want  of  funds  brought  this  scheme  to  an  end.  but  not  until 
some  real  advantages  had  accrued  from  it,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  green-cropping  into  the  south  and  west,  and  even 
the  centre  of  Ireland.  Another  body,  the  North- West  of 
Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  established  in  1826  a  school  of 
agriculture  at  Templemoyle,  near  Londonderry,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Ireland.  This  school,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  turn 
out  skilled,  practical  farmers,  became  connected  with  a  State 
institution,  the  Board  of  National  Education,  in  1850,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  until  1866. 

A  more  ambitious  effort  to  supply  agricultural  education  to 
Ireland  was  made  by  the  latter  Board.  In  1838  it  made  agri- 
culture a  subject  in  the  course  at  its  training  college  for 
elementary  teachers,  and  established  a  model  farm  at  Glasnevin, 
Co.  Dublin,  where  these  teachers-in-training  might  see  in 
practice  the  principles  taught  in  the  lectures  on  husbandry. 
The  express  purpose  of  the  Glasnevin  institution  was,  not  to 
produce  land  stewards  or  practical  farmers,  l)ut  mainly  to 
qualify  elementary  teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  of  rural 
schools  in  the  principles  of  agricultural  science.  Later  on, 
however,  the  Board  attempted  a  system  of  technical  instruction 
in  agj'iculture,  and  rented  some  twenty  farms  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  fitted  with  residences  and  farm  buildings,  and 
spending  over  100,000Z.  on  the  scheme.  They  also  offered 
gi-atuities  to  teachers  in  rural  workhouse  schools  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  any  farms  attached  to  the  institutions, 
and  for  giving  sound  agricultural  instruction  to  their  pupils. 
Soon,  however,  economic  objections  were  raised,  and  the 
English  Free  Traders  showed  strong  and  persistent  hostility  to 
the  training  of  farmers  and  stewards  at  the  public  cost.  The 
Board  felt  obliged  to  abandon  the  workhouse  scheme,  and  to 
abate  its  energies  in  the  establishing  of  model  farms  of  its  own  ; 
in  short,  its  activities  in  this  sphere  became  paralysed  by  the 
criticism  and  opposition  directed  against  it  in  Parliament,  and 
by  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Treasury, 

Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  at  first  evoked  by  the  starting  of 
the  scheme  had  altogether  abated.  By  1873  there  was  but  a 
handful  of  pupils  resident  at  the  twenty  model  farms  in  the 
provinces.  The  Board  then  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  nineteen 
of  these  farms,  and  were  about  to  drop  the  twentieth — the 
Munster  Institute  at  Cork — when  a  local  committee,  concerned 
at  the  decline  of  the  Cork  butter  trade,  proposed  that  it  should 
be  turned  into  a  school  of  practical  agriculture  and  a  training 
institute  for  dairy-maids.  This  scheme  was  carried  out,  and 
the  only  agricultural  establishments  now  remaining  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education  were  this  Munster  Institute  and 
the   Glasnevin   Model    Farm.       Both    of    these    now   accepted 
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ordinary  agricultural  students,  not  in  training  for  primary 
school  work.  It  may  be  added  that  various  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools  included  agricultural  and  dairy  instruction 
in  their  courses,  and  with  success.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
state-aided  agricultural  education  in  the  eighties  and  nineties. 

But  the  rural  population  at  large  was  never  less  concerned 
about  its  own  education  in  agriculture,  and  never  was  the  State 
less  concerned  on  its  behalf  in  that  matter.     It  was  the  time 
of  agrarian  convulsion,  followed  by  drastic  agrarian  legislation. 
The  immediate  cause  of  that  convulsion  was  the  distress  due  to 
a  few  bad  harvests,  but  its  continuance  was  the  result  of  the 
unceasing  fall  of  prices  owing  to  foreign  competition.     Ireland 
had  long  enjoyed  a  clear  market  for  her  produce  in  Britain,  but 
of  late  formidable  rivals  had  begun  to  appear.     Denmark  and 
Normandy  were  sending  in  butter  superior  to  that  of  Cork,  and 
the  former  was  sending  over  bacon  better  than  that  of  Limerick, 
while   the   increasing    inflow  of  American  produce   made  the 
Irish  farmer's  position  still  more  critical.     The  only  remedy 
against   tbis  condition   of  things  known  to   the   uninstructed 
Irish  landholder  was  more,  and  ever  more,  agitation  for  reduc- 
tions of  rent.     The  agitations  gained  the  reductions,  but  they 
did  not  abate  the  force  of  foreign  competition.     The  butter 
trade  had  fallen  greatly,  and  the  once  noted  Cork  butter  had 
come  to   hold  only  an  inferior  place   in   the   British   market. 
The  revival  of  the  Munster  Institute  as  a  dairy  school,  though 
not   without  fruit,   did   not  produce  anything   like   a  general 
effect  even  in  Cork  county,  much  less  in  Ireland  at  large.     At 
Dublin  the  late  Canon  Bagot  tried  a  propaganda  of  his  own  in 
favour  of  improved  dairying,  but  he  was  as  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  was  on  the  track  of  true  ideas, 
but  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  modern  agri- 
cultural principles  to  see  the  true  significance  of  his  teachings. 
Events,    however,    were    soon    to    unseal    the    Irish    dairy 
farmer's   eyes   to    the    truth    of   his   position.     The    creamery 
system   wrought  a  revolution  in  the  butter-making   industry. 
The  Irish  farmers  did  not  adopt  the  new  methods,  but  strangers 
came    amongst   them    who    did.       The    English    and    Scottish 
Co-operative   Wholesale  Societies  began  starting  creameries  of 
their  own  in  Ireland,  and  the  local  farmer  either  sank  into  the 
position  of  a  mere  milk-seller  to  the  creamery,  or  else  into  that 
of    being    outclassed   as   a    butter-maker   by   the   newcomers. 
When  I  returned  from  America  in  1889,  this  was  one  of  the 
problems  I  found  most  pressing,  and   to  which,   with  other 
workers,  I  set  about  applying  a  remedy.     But  the  general  state 
of   agriculture    was    depressed,    and    we    had   to    consider  the 
situation  as  a  whole.      We  considered  that  the  Irish   farmer, 
who  is,  as  a  rule,  a  small  holder,  with  hardly  any  capital,  could 
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never,  single-banded,  make  any  great  advance  in  agriculture, 
and  very  little  in  farming  as  a  business  ;  he  lacked  the  training, 
the  methods,  and  the  organisation  of  his  foreign  rivals.  A  lai-ge 
immediate  improvement  in  his  methods  of  farming  would  in 
itself  have  been  of  little  use  without  an  even  greater  advance 
in  his  means  of  marketing  his  produce.  He  had  three  problems 
to  face  :  how,  being  poorly-off,  to  get  his  requirements  advan- 
tageously ;  how  to  increase  his  produce ;  and  how  to  market 
it  most  profitably.  The  last  problem  was  quite  as  pressing  as 
the  former  two,  indeed  there  was  little  use  in  solving  these 
unless  the  marketing  difficulty  was  met  simultaneously. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  application 
of  co-operation  to  the  business  of  farming  was  the  thing  most 
likely  to  save  the  Irish  small  holder.  Starting  in  the  year 
1889  we  set  our  propaganda  on  foot,  and  though  the  work 
was  terribly  uphill  at  first,  we  at  length  began  to  make  some 
advance.  After  five  years  we  found  it  necessary  to  start  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  so  as  to  continue  on 
a  broader  basis  the  work  which  was  becoming  too  much  for 
a  few  individuals.  In  the  following  year,  1895,  some  of  us 
who  had  been  working  together  in  this  movement  invited  a 
number  of  representative  Irishmen  of  all  parties  to  meet  in 
order  to  see  for  what  measures  beneficial  to  Ireland  a  common 
agreement  could  be  secured.  Many  Irish  public  men  of  note 
responded  to  our  invitation  and  we  formed  a  committee 
which  sat  during  the  Parliamentary  Recess  of  1896,  and  was 
hence  called  the  Recess  Committee.  The  Committee  set 
themselves  to  study  the  methods  adopted  by  the  State  in 
other  covmtries  for  the  development  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial resources,  and  sent  commissioners  abroad  for  that 
purpose.  The  result  was  the  presentation  of  a  Report  recom- 
mending the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries  for  Ireland,  which  should  be  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  a  ministerial  head,  and  in  contact  with 
public  opinion  through  an  elected  consultative  Council.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  was  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in 
January,  1897,  he  very  favourably  received  an  influential 
deputation  which  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
the  new  scheme.  Two  years  afterwards  a  Bill  embodying 
most  of  the  Recess  Committee's  chief  recommendations  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  creating  a  "  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Industries  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland." 

It  now  becomes  important  to  describe  not  only  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Department,  but  the  ideas  underlying 
it,  and  the  policy  which  it  was  meant  to  carry  out.  Take 
first  its  constitution.  Why  was  technical  instruction  linked 
with  an   agricultural    Department  ?      For   the   reason  that    in 
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Ireland  the  general  trend  of  industry  is  rural  rather  than 
urban,  since  the  agricultural  interest  itself  naturally  dominates 
the  others.  Most  of  the  provincial  towns  are  as  much  rural 
as  urban  in  their  economic  circvimstances  :  hence  the  problem 
of  technical  instruction  in  such  a  country  must  naturally  be 
how  to  provide  a  population  mainly  rural  with  a  training 
that  w'ill  not  only  help  them  to  develop  agriculture,  but  give 
them  aptitudes  for  industries  not  yet  existent  among  them, 
which  their  trained  intelligence  must  be  the  chief  agent  in 
creating.  Thus  it  comes  that  from  the  science  and  art 
institutions  in  Dublin  down  to  the  secondary  schools  in  small 
provincial  towns,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  features  of 
technical  instruction  are  continuously  interwoven,  and  must 
be  considered  with  a  common  thought  for  both.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  those  who  projected  the  Department  that  the 
main  activities  of  the  country  must  ever  be  agriculture  and 
its  subsidiary  industries.  Above  all  it  was  their  desire  that 
education,  technical  and  secondary,  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  deliberately  related  to  the  real  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  country. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  ideas  the  new  Department  was 
founded.  The  Department  consists  of  the  President  (who  is 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  time  being)  and  the  Vice-President, 
who  is  its  working  head  and  a  Minister  in  Parliament.  The 
staff  consists  of  a  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secretaries  (one  for 
Agriculture  and  one  for  Technical  Instruction),  as  well  as 
certain  heads  of  Branches,  together  with  a  number  of 
"  Inspectors,  Instructors,  Officers,  and  Servants."  There  is  a 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  two  Boards,  one  for  Agriculture 
and  the  other  for  Technical  Instruction.  The  Council  consists 
of  104  members ;  68  of  these  are  elected  by  the  County 
Council  and  34  are  nominated  by  the  Department.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  both  Boards.  The  Council  itself  creates  the 
larger  part  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  shares  with  the 
County  Boroughs  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  ;  to  these  Boards  is  entrusted  the 
control  of  the  funds  with  which  the  Department  is  endowed. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Council  has  a  good  deal  of  direct 
power,  while  its  influence  as  an  advisory  body  is  so  great  that 
the  Vice-President  could  hardly  ignore  its  opinion,  representing 
as  it  so  largelj-  does  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of 
Ireland.  These  representative  Ixxlies  (the  Council  and  the  two 
Boards)  are  a  new  feature  in  the  administrative  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  were  adapted  from  Continental  models. 
The  (Jouncil  of  Agricidture  differs  from  its  foreign  prototypes 
in  the  greater  amount  of  direct  power  entrusted  to  it.     The 
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Council,  it  may  be  added,  must  meet  at  least  once  a  year  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  public  interest  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  For  the  first  few  years  it  met 
whenever  occasion  arose  :  now  it  meets  twice  a  year. 

The  foregoing  narrative  is  intended  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  constitution  of  the  Department  and  the 
ideas  underlying  it. 

When  the  Department  was  started  in  April,  1900,  I  was 
appointed  its  first  Vice-President.  Once  in  unfolding  its 
policy  I  said  that  the  aim  of  the  Department  was  to  be  that  of 
"  helping  people  to  help  themselves."  The  new  body  was  not 
to  be  a  mere  machine  for  administering  State  subsidies.  The 
idea  of  those  who  founded  the  Department  was  that  State  aid 
should  be  based  upon  self-help,  or  directed  to  evoking  and 
fostering  the  spirit  of  self-help  wherever  it  did  not  as  yet  exist. 
It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  aim  that  in  its  constitution  the  elected 
public  bodies  of  Ireland  are  so  closelj'  associated  with  the 
Department,  the  idea  being  that  the  new  institution  should 
work  with  and  through  local  bodies.  The  Act  expressly  pro- 
hibits the  Department  from  applying  (save  in  special  cases) 
any  of  its  funds  to  schemes  in  respect  of  which  financial  aid  is 
not  provided  by  local  authorities  or  from  local  sources.  The 
loKjal  bodies  must  give  if  thej'  mean  to  receive,  and  must  also 
set  up  the  coaamittees  which  are  to  administer  the  main  part 
of  the  Department's  work  in  their  own  districts.  They 
provide,  then,  the  local  administration  and  part  of  the  funds  ; 
the  Department  provides  the  rest  of  the  funds,  as  well  as 
expert  skill  and  advice.  It  is  plain  then  that  if  the  Act  i3  to 
work  at  all,  its  working  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  willing 
co-operation  of  local  bodies. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  such  a  constitution  and  mode 
of  working  are  not  merely  desirable  but  essential  in  Ireland. 
Through  the  effect  of  unha})py  past  causes.  Irishmen  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  throw  all  their  Inirdens  upon  the  State, 
largely  because  they  look  lipon  the  State  as  having  been  the 
author  of  the  causes  in  question.  But  while  they  are  so  much 
inclined  to  look  to  the  State  for  remedial  effort,  tbey  are  also 
inclined  to  regard  all  direct  State  action  in  Ireland  with  either 
apathy,  aloofness,  or  hostility,  their  interest  manifesting  itself 
chiefi_y  in  captious  criticism.  If  the  new  Department  had 
attempted  to  work  on  ordinary  bureaucratic  lines,  its  whole 
proceedings,  however  well-intended,  would  have  been  regarded 
with  coolness  or  aversion.  But  when  machinery  was  devised 
which  placed  some  of  the  central  and  almost  all  the  local 
administration  in  })opular  hands,  the  whole  case  was  changed, 
and  a  turn  for  cavilling  could  only  find  play  at  the  expense  of 
the  friends  or  neighbours  of  the  cavillers.     Moreover,  the  local 
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Committees  were  given  a  main  share  in  devising  the  schemes 
which  thej'  were  themselves  to  administer  ;  hence  they  must 
go  into  all  the  questions  at  issue,  think  out  the  details,  the 
ways  and  means,  and  so  evolve  such  a  plan  as  they  could  hope 
to  \vork  with  practical  success.  This  also  w^as  necessary.  The 
Irish,  farmers,  having  been  long  left  without  much  share  in 
local  public  affairs  (they  had  County  Councils  only  a  year 
before  the  Department  came),  were  fonder  of  dealing  with 
problems  in  terms  of  loose,  generalising  rhetoric,  than  of 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  them,  and  thinking  out  their 
thoughts  about  them  in  the  light  of  actual  effort  and  adminis- 
trative difficulty.  But  now  being  given  the  power  to  devise 
and  administer  schemes  of  their  own,  they  are  forced  to 
approach  all  questions  with  a  sense  of  their  practical  difficulty, 
and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  men  who  were  unsympatheti- 
cally  criticising  from  outside  measures  not  devised  by  them- 
selves. The  committeemen  became  each  and  all  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  schemes  they  had  framed.  Instead  of  being 
querulous  critics  of  the  Department  they  were  enlisted  as  its 
friends.  The  Department  thus  acquired  the  benefit  of  local 
knowledge  and  opinion,  while  the  local  bodies  themselves 
gradually  gained,  through  administrative  experience,  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  necessarily  tedious  process  by 
which  sound  reforms  of  the  kind  contemplated  are  achieved. 
In  this  way  the  local  leaders  of  opinion  learnt  patience,  and 
gained  in  sense,  ballast,  and  forbearance.  As  ratepayers, 
contributing  almost  half  the  cost  of  the  schemes  locally  admin- 
istered, the  farmers  of  every  district  had  a  direct  incentive  not 
to  let  their  money  go  to  loss  by  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  ;  in  this  way  they  are  disciplined  in 
self-help.  All  this  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  ;  those  of  us 
who  were  concerned  in  establishing  the  Department  recognised 
that  its  success  would  depend  not  only  upon  expei't  skill  and 
scientific  principles  but  on  the  attitude  towards  it  of  those 
whom  it  was  meant  to  benefit.  The  root  idea  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  summed  up  as  local  initiative  and  central 
direction  ;  the  former  to  evoke  and  fortify  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  enterprise,  and  responsibility  in  the  people,  and  the 
latter  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  unrelated 
local  schemes. 

The  conditions  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  this  time  (1900)  were  extremely  backward. 
Whilst  Great  Britain  had  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  rural 
life  consequent  on  the  fact  that  primary  and  secondary 
education  were,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  still  are,  modelled 
upon  urban  ideas  and  requirements,  Ireland  suffered  much 
more  because    of   being   a   country  where    agriculture    is    the 
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ruling  interest.  There  was,  however,  one  offset  to  this  in 
the  stirring  of  the  desire  for  better  farming  brought  about 
by  the  work  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies,  over 
400  of  which  were  in  existence  when  the  Department 
commenced  its  work.  As  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
of  those  societies  that  the  new  Department  was  erected,  so 
also  it  was  through  their  co-operation  that  the  early  phases 
of  its  work — by  no  means  easy  work — were  rendered  in  any 
degree  fruitful  ;  in  some  cases  indeed,  one  might  say,  rendered 
effectively  possible.  The  farmers  who  made  up  the  member- 
ship of  these  societies,  denied  real  business  education,  and 
even  instruction  in  their  o  wn  calling  in  their  youth,  learned 
through  the  experience  gained  in  carrying  on  their  asssociated 
industry  the  value  both  of  business  combination  and  of  the 
technical  education  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  making 
such  combination  financially  successfvil.  The  Department  by 
utilising  these  organisations,  embracing  a  membership  of 
about  40,000,  was  thus  enabled  from  the  outset  to  cast  the 
living  seed  of  education  into  fruitful  human  soil.  The  men 
whom  the  I.A.O.S.  had  taught  to  co-operate  for  the  marketing 
of  butter  or  the  purchase  of  manures,  w^ere  swift  to  see  the 
value  of  improved  instruction  in  dairying,  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  studying,  through  the  Department's  experi- 
mental plots  (a  branch  of  work  which  the  I.A.O.S.  had  initiated 
before  tlie  Department  began  its  useful  career)  the  increased 
gain  which  comes  from  using  the  right  fertilisers  and  raising 
crops  from  the  best  seeds. 

The  endowment,  on  which  the  Department  started  to  work 
under  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1899, 
was  an  annual  income  of  166,OOOZ.  To  this  has  been  added 
5,00(>^.  under  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  No. 
2,  of  1902  :  19,000/.  under  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1909  ;  and 
7,O00Z.  from  the  (Ireland)  Development  Grant.  Of  the  total 
sum  of  197,000/.  close  on  one-third  ((52,000/.  per  annum)  has 
to  be  set  aside  for  technical  instruction  (by  which  instruction 
in  industrial  as  distinct  from  agricultural  pursuits  is  meant), 
and  10,000/.  is  devoted  annually  to  sea  fisheries.  Equipped 
financially,  the  Department  set  to  work  :  the  agricultural 
branch  starting  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  For  the 
detailed  record  of  the  Department's  activities  which  follows  I 
am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Campbell,  the  Department's 
Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  agriculture,  to  whose  valuable 
memorandum  on  the  Department's  work,  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  (1907),  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  again. 

The  first  duty  of  the  staff  was  to  attend  meetings  of  County 
Councils  and  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  steps 
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to  be  taken  to  put  it  info  operation  ;  to  ol)tain  iind  (.'(iiisitler 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  Department  should  do  for  agricul- 
tural development,  and  to  l)ecome  acqiiainted  with  those  whom 
the  Act  was  intended  to  benefit.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
these  visits  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  agriculture  in 
respect  of  the  size  of  the  holdings,  the  farm  buildings,  the 
tillage  of  the  land,  the  crops  grown,  the  class  of  stock  raised, 
and  the  condition  of  dairying,  horticulture,  and  poultry- 
keeping.  Regard  was  had  also  to  the  social  position  of  the 
farmer  himself,  his  l)U8ineas  methods,  capital,  general  and 
technical  education,  and  to  some  extent  his  aspirations. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  after  this  preliminary  study 
were  : — 

(1)  That  the  most  important  work  which  the  Department 
had  to  perform  was  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent system  of  agricultural  education.  The  immediate 
introduction  of  a  system  of  agricultural  education  such  as 
exists  in  other  countries  was  seen  to  be  impractical )le,  as  in  the 
first  instance  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  farmers  differed  from  those  of  most 
other  countries,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
farms  :  moreover  no  provision  had  been  made  in  Ireland  for 
the  training  of  suitable  teachers. 

(2)  That  in  the  application  of  the  Department's  endowment 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  agriculture  it  was  desirable  ag  far 
as  practicable  to  work  through  the  local  authorities. 

(3)  That  a  lai-ge  number  of  the  projects  on  which  the 
country  desired  the  Department  to  embark  would  at  first  have 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department's  officers  themselves,  and 
afterwards  gradually  be  transferred  to  the  local  authorities. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  respecting  the  division  of 
work.  The  county  is  the  unit  of  administration  for  joint 
work,  such  as  live  stock  improvement  and  schemes  of  itinerant 
instruction  in  agriculture,  while  things  of  immediate  national 
concern,  such  as  the  investigation  of  outbreaks  of  diseases  in 
stock,  are  administered  directly  from  the  Department,  together 
with  all  such  matters  as  cannot  well  be  administered  locally. 

The  local  authorities  are  the  County  Councils,  of  which 
there  are  thirty-three,  each  council,  however,  appointing  a 
committee  of  agriculture,  composed  partly  of  members  of  the 
council  and  partly  of  other  persons.  To  this  committee  the 
council  usually  delegates  full  powers,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department,  for  the  administration  of  the  funds  placed 
at  its  disposal.  The  County  Council  alone  can  raise  a  rate  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  maximum  rate  being  a  penny  in 
the  pound.  The  amount  raised  by  the  county  rate  is  usually 
transferred  by  the  County  Council  to  the  County  Committee  to 
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be  applied  by  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment, partly  to  schemes  of  agriculture  and  partly  to  schemes 
of  technical  instruction. 

In  the  early  years  the  Department  recouped  County  Com- 
mittees one-half  the  cost  of  each  piece  of  work,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  the  poorer  counties,  whose  proportion  was 
slightly  increased.  At  present  the  Department's  contribution 
is  three-fifths  of  the  actual  cost  of  each  scheme  undertaken  in 
the  poorer  counties,  and  five-ninths  in  all  other  counties.  But 
these  payments  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  Department's 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  county  schemes.  For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
live  stock  schemes,  the  Department  pays  the  whole  of  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  the  judges  and  veterinary  surgeons  who  act 
at  the  local  mare  shows,  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  judges 
in  connection  with  the  award  of  prizes  for  good  farming  and 
well-kept  cottages,  the  whole  salary  of  itinerant  instructors 
in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  pioneer  lectures,  and  of  special 
investigations  and  inquiries.  One  instance  will  illustrate  how 
the  Department's  grant  is  divided  amongst  the  County  Com- 
mittees. The  vote  for  live  stock  improvement  is  made 
annually  in  August,  and  amounts  to  the  sum  which  the 
Department  estimate  may  be  usefully  spent  on  this  form 
of  agricultural  improvement.  The  sum  voted  is  a  round 
figure,  and  is  usually  about  15,000?.  per  annum.  The  division 
is  made  by  the  Department  on  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of 
the  county,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  the  county.  Each  County  Committee,  therefore,  has 
at  its  disposal  what  is  known  as  a  "  joint  fund,"  i.e.  a  sum 
made  up  of  its  rate  levied  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  the 
Department's  grant.  The  financial  minutes  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment after  each  meeting  of  the  County  Committee  show  all 
payments  made  out  of  the  "joint  fund."  The  amount  of  the 
Department's  contribution  is  then  calculated  and  forwarded  to 
the  Committees.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the  rate  remains 
with  the  Committee  ;  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  Depart- 
ment's fund  is  retained  and  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  equipping  agricultural  institutions.  In  cases 
where  the  funds  of  a  Committee  fall  short,  the  Department 
usually  make  an  advance  before  its  financial  minutes  are 
submitted,  in  order  to  enable  urgent  claims  to  be  paid.  Super- 
vision of  the  details  of  this  expenditure  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  the  Agricultural  Board.  It  therefore  rests  with  the  Depart- 
ment to  discharge  this  duty.  If  they  use  their  control 
unreasonably,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  to  task  by  the  Board, 
who  ai-e  themselves  members  of  County  Committees,  and  to 
whom  the  local  representatives  would  complain  if  they  were 
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being    improperly    treated:    as    regards    funds,  or    else  by  the 
Council  of  Agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  count}'  schemes,  and  indeed  with  all 
the  work  of  the  Department,  the  educational  bases  on  which  the 
whole  structure  of  State  aid  to  agriculture  is  being  reared  requires 
some  explanation.  Of  all  the  agricultural  problems  which  the 
Department  have  had  to  solve,  that  of  gi-adually  leading  Irish 
farmers  to  appreciate  a  good  agricultural  education  for  their  sons 
has  been  the  most  difficult,  and  has  received  the  most  attention. 
To  induce  the  farmer  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  give  the  son,  who 
is  to  succeed  him  in  the  holding,  a  technical  education  suitable 
to  his  calling,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  convince  him  cf  its 
advantages.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  the  farmer  himself 
to  school,  the  only  way  of  teaching  him  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture  is  by  sending  round  instructors  to  give 
lectures  in  the  evenings,  and  to  visit  holdings  during  the  daj- 
and  discuss  privately  with  the  occupiers  the  various  problems 
which  confront  them  in  their  daily  work.  Such  an  officer,  if 
he  is  armed  wdth  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  both 
scientific  and  practical,  rarely  fails  to  convince  a  farmer  of  the 
fact  that  he  would  have  been  more  successful  had  he  received 
an  agricultural  education,  and  that  it  is  to  his  son's  advantage 
that  he  should  be  given  one.  The  whole  educational  scheme 
of  the  Department  starts  on  those  foundations,  and  its  details 
may  be  summarised  vmder  seven  divisions  as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  provide  at  one  central  institution  the  highest  form 
of  technical  education  for  the  training  of  men  who  are  to 
become  teachers  and  specialists  in  agriculture.  This  has  been 
done  by  founding  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  college 
at  Glasnevin.  The  College  provides  courses  in  the  natural  and 
applied  sciences,  and  was  attended  during  the  session  1909-10 
by  12t)  students.  The  College  is  strong,  as  is  to  be  expected,  on 
its  agricultural  side,  and  provides,  for  the  students  who  need 
them,  lectures  on  agriculture,  agricultural  biology,  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  of  course  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
&c.  Courses  on  rural  economy  and  school  gardening  are  also 
given  ;  a  portion  of  these  are  carried  on  at  the  College  and 
the  remainder  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin, 
and  at  the  Kingstown  Technical  School  Gardens. 

(2)  To  provide  at  least  one  high-class  agricultural  college 
which  would  form  a  stepping-stone  for  men  desirous  of  entering 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  as  well  as  men,  the  sons  of  well- 
to-do  farmers,  who  wish  for  an  education  to  enable  them  to 
manage  their  own  farms  ;  and  men  who  desire  to  become 
creamery  managers,  or  who  wish  to  have  a  special  training  to 
fit   thorn   as   horticultural   «>r  poultry   experts,  stewards,   land 
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agents,  or  for  other  occupations  in  connection  with  agriculture. 
This  has  been  done  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College, 
Glasnevin. 

(3)  To  provide  provincial  institutions  at  which  young  men 
who  can  be  spared  from  the  farm  for  one  year  can  be  taken  in 
as  apprentices  and  taught  agriculture,  both  practical  and 
technical,  at  a  fee  proportionate  to  their  means.  This  work  is 
in  progress  at  three  such  institutions,  viz.,  Ballyhaise,  Co. 
Cavan  ;  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork  ;  and  Athenry,  Co.  Galway.  The 
provision  of  others  is  in  progress. 

(4)  To  provide  winter  schools  of  agriculture  where  the  sons 
of  farmers  could  obtain  technical  training  at  small  expense 
during  the  winter  months,  when  they  can  best  be  spared  from 
farm  work.  Seventy  such  schools,  in  twenty-six  counties, 
attended  by  1166  students,  are  accounted  for  in  the  Depart- 
ment's last  report. 

(5)  To  provide  one  central  higher  institution  for  the 
training  of  women  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farmhouse, 
and  in  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  farm,  as,  for  example,  dairying  and 
poultry-keeping.  This  provision  has  been  made  at  the  Munster 
Institute,  Cork. 

(6)  To  provide  education  for  young  women  in  domestic 
economy  and  farmyard  lore  at  residential  and  day  schools. 
This  has  been  done  at  a  number  of  institutions,  while  the 
equipment  of  others  is  under  consideration. 

(7)  To  provide  in  each  county,  by  a  system  of  itinerant 
instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying,  poultry- 
keeping,  and  bee-keeping,  instruction  and  advice  for  farmers 
and  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  other  means  of  acquiring  information. 

The  educational  work  described  so  far  has  been,  in  the 
main,  directed  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  experts.  The 
education  which  is  provided  by  local  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  intended  to  help  the  occupiers  of  the  land  as  well  as 
cottagers,  and  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  for  a  better  education 
for  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  operations  of  the  local 
authorities  are  the  "  county  schemes "  already  referred  to. 
These  provide  for  instruction  hy  itinerant  instructors — a  form 
of  education  which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
develo])ment  of  agriculture  in  many  countries.  The  work  is 
now  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  County  Committees 
of  Agriculture.  Each  year  has  seen  a  greater  demand  for 
instruction  of  this  character.  The  cost  of  these  schemes  is 
paid  out  of  "  the  joint  fund,"  that  is,  the  amount  of  the  pennj- 
or  halfpenny  rate  provided  by  the  County  Council,  and  the 
Department's  contribution,  Avhich  is  provided  annually  by  the 
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Agricultural  Board  after  the  schemes  for  the  year  have  been 
placed  before  them  and  approved. 

The  popularity  of  these  schemes  has  been  so  great  and  the 
demand  for  such  work  is  increasing  so  steadily  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  their  being  retained  in  their  present  form  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  Department  had  originally 
anticipated.  In  Ireland  the  schemes  differ  from  those  of  a 
similar  character  provided  in  other  countries,  in  this  :  that  in 
addition  to  the  money  spent  on  the  actual  instruction,  very 
considerable  sums  are  spent  by  each  Committee  in  directly 
encouraging  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  schemes  for  1909-10  comprised  : — 

1.  Instruction  in  Agriculture. 

2.  „  „    Poultry  Keeping. 

3.  „  „    Dairying. 

•4.  „  „    Horticulture  and  Bee-keeping. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  in  agriculture  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  at  least  one  itinerant  instructor  in  each  county, 
who  works  in  conjunction  with  the  local  committees.  His 
duties  include  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  such  as  soils, 
manures,  seeds,  pastures,  crops  and  their  ciiltivation,  breeding, 
feeding,  and  management  of  live  stock  ;  visiting  farms  ;  con- 
ducting such  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  spring  and 
summer  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Department ;  supervising 
the  sowing  of  the  seeds  and  manures  and  keeping  the  experi- 
mental plots  free  from  weeds  ;  weighing  the  produce,  tabulating 
the  figures,  and  preparing  a  report  on  the  results  :  assisting,  if 
required,  in  the  teaching  at  agricultural  classes  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department  :  replying  to  letters  from 
farmers  seeking  information  ;  advising  farmers  how  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  Department's  live  stock  schemes  and 
of  the  Department's  seed-testing  station  ;  advising  farmers 
how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  all  schemes  which  may 
1)6  adopted  by  the  County  Committee  and  by  the  Department, 
and  how  they  may  take  advantage  of  agricultural  organisation  ; 
doing,  in  fact,  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  the  county.  The  duties  of  the  horticultural 
instructor  are,  of  course,  mutatis  mutandis  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  agricultural  instructor. 

The  Department  makes  it  a  condition  that  the  instructor 
must  have  had  a  first-class  training  in  technical  and  practical 
agriculture,  in  order  that  the  advice  which  he  tenders,  and 
which  is  not  of  a  highly  technical,  but  rather  of  a  directly 
practical,  character,  may  ])e  based  upon  a  sound  scientific 
study  of  the  problems  which  he  has  to  solve  and  to  prevent 
what  has  done  so  much  harm  to  agricidtural  education  else- 
where— the  giving  of  empirical  advice, 
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Closely  associated  with  work  of  the  itinerant  instructor  is 
the  scheme  for  awarding  prizes  given  by  the  County  Com- 
mittees to  cottagers  and  occupiers  of  small  farms  for  cleanliness 
and  tidyness  in  their  premises  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens,  and  the  general  management  of  their  farms  in  accor- 
dance with  the  recommendations  of  the  agricultural  or  other 
instructor.  This  scheme  has  gradually  grown  in  popularity. 
Accurate  figures  cannot  be  given  for  the  year  in  which  the 
scheme  was  first  put  into  operation  (1901),  nor  for  the  two 
subsequent  years,  but  the  number  of  entries  rose  from  3,065  in 
1904  to  4,069  in  1910,  and  the  improvement  in  the  work  done 
by  the  competitors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
prizes  awarded  rose  from  1,534  in  the  former  year  to  2,486 
in  the  latter,  and  their  value  from  2,837?.  to  4,476?.  The 
scheme  was  in  operation  during  1910  in  twenty-seven  counties. 
The  details  of  these  prizes  are  drawn  up  by  each  County  Com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  Department's  officers,  except 
in  one  case  where  the  local  authority  has  delegated  the  work 
to  another  body  since  1905.  The  Department  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  judging,  utilising  the  time  of  their  agricultural 
instructors,  but  not  allowing  them  to  adjudicate  in  their  own 
counties.  The  fact  that  the  county  instructor,  while  he  is 
occupied  with  this  duty,  is  in  the  direct  employment  of  the 
Department,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  his  whole 
salary  is  paid  direct  by  the  Depai-tment,  and  not  out  of  the 
joint  fund. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  income  of  farmers, 
particularly  of  small  farmers,  cottagers,  and  labourers,  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The  value  of 
these  commodities  exported  in  1910  amounted  to  3,671, 168Z. 
Poultry-keeping  is  an  industry  which  is  capable  of  still 
greater  development  in  Ireland,  where  the  holdings  are  small. 
The  problem  of  developing  the  industry  is,  however,  a  com- 
plicated one,  as  experience  proves  that  the  improvement  being 
attained  by  the  Department's  work  in  this  branch  of  agriculture 
is  not  followed,  pari  jmssu,  by  an  equal  improvement  in  the 
price  received  by  the  producer  for  his  produce.  The  fact  is 
that  this  result  can  only  be  attained  through  the  spread  of  the 
policy  of  co-operative  marketing,  a  policy  unpojiular  with 
many  of  the  members  of  the  County  Committees  through  whom 
the  county  schemes  are  run.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the 
instructors,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  are  unable  to 
guide  the  poultry-keepers,  in  many  cases,  towards  the  solution 
of  the  marketing  problem.  This,  those  most  competent  to 
judge  agree,  is  indispensable  for  the  obtaining  of  that  enhanced 
price  for  produce  which  is  the  ultimate  stimulus  to  improved 
production. 
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The  duty  of  the  expert  in  poultry-keeping,  who  is  usually 
a  lady,  comprises  the  following  : — Under  the  supervision  of 
a  local  committee,  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  poultry- 
keeping,  including  the  selection  of  breeds,  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  chickens,  the  feeding  and  housing  of  poultry,  and 
the  marketing  of  the  produce  ;  to  give  demonstrations  and 
lessons  on  the  treatment  of  common  diseases,  the  cramming 
of  fowls,  and  on  the  plucking,  trussing,  and  preparation  of 
poultry  for  market,  and  on  the  grading  and  packing  of  «^ggs  ; 
to  visit  poultry  runs,  and  give  such  practical  advice  as  may 
be  desired  by  poultry-keepers,  to  inspect  the  egg  distribution 
and  turkey  stations,  to  report  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
County  Committee  regarding  the  progress  of  his  or  her  work, 
and  generally  to  promote  improvement  in  poultry-keeping  in 
the  county.  During  the  year  1909-10,  088  lectures  were  given, 
the  average  attendance  thereat  being  fifty-six.  In  addition  to 
this,  1,522  classes  w^ere  held  with  an  average  attendance  of 
eleven,  and  10,198  visits  were  made  to  poultry-keepers. 

The  scheme  provides  that  each  Committee  may  give  out 
of  the  joint  fund  a  premium  of  5^.  to  selected  persons,  who 
distribute  during  the  season  seventy  sittings  of  eggs  of  an 
approved  pure  breed  of  fowl  from  a  farm  where  no  other 
varieties  are  kept.  These  stock-birds  and  a  house  are  usually 
supplied  at  less  than  cost  price.  Similar  regulations  exist  with 
regard  to  turkeys  and  ducks  ;  and  geese  also  engage  the  notice 
of  the  Committees. 

Butter-making,  as  an  adjunct  of  farm  work,  is  another 
branch  carried  on  under  an  instructor.  The  form  of  instruction 
provided  in  this  branch  extends  for  a  period  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks.  Each  County  Committee  appoints  an  instructress, 
supplying  her  with  an  equipment  for  the  daily  instruction 
of  twelve  pupils.  The  cost  is  paid  out  of  the  "  joint  fund." 
The  teachers  have  been  trained  by  the  Department  at  the 
Munster  Institute,  Cork.  The  duties  of  the  instructress,  who 
is  supervised  by  a  local  committee,  are  :  On  the  first  day  of 
visiting  each  centre,  she  gives  a  public  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  course  at  that  centre 
conducts  a  daily  class  in  which  pupils  only  take  part,  but 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
instructress  to  visit  home  dairies  in  the  county  and  to  give 
advice  as  required  ;  to  give  where  possible  during  that  part 
of  the  day  not  required  for  class  work,  demonstrations  in  the 
making  of  butter,  by  means  of  the  equipment  actually  in  use 
in  the  dairies  visited  ;  to  reply  to  letters  from  persons  seeking 
advice  on  butter-making  ;  to  report  to  the  Department  and 
to  the  County  Committee  on  the  progress  of  her  work  as  may 
be  required,  &c. 

E  2 
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As  the  Irisli  fanner's  income  is  derived  mainly  from  live 
stock,  the  improvement  of  this  industrj'  was  one  of  the  chief 
projects  which  the  Department  were  at  the  outset  asked  to 
take  up.  Various  methods  were  suggested  by  which  this 
might  be  done,  and  as  there  were  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance to  be  considered,  the  Department  thought  it  wise 
to  appoint  two  expert  committees  to  advise  them  in  the  matter 
— one  for  horse-breeding,  and  the  other  for  cattle  and  swine. 
A  yearly  vote  of  5,000/.  of  public  money,  since  transferred 
to  the  Department,  was  at  first  administered  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  and  the 
advisory  committees  recommended  the  Department  to  follow 
the  lines  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  schemes  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  already  understood.  Schemes  on  these  lines 
were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Board,  who 
approved  of  them,  and  voted  funds  to  put  them  in  force.  The 
objects  of  this  scheme  are  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
horse-breeding  by  inducing  stallion-owners  to  keep  sound  and 
suitable  sires  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  by  inducing 
farmers  to  retain  their  best  young  mares  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  work  of  the  scheme  is  divided  between  the  Department 
and  the  County  Committees.  The  Department  annually  invite 
applications  from  owners  of  high-class  stallions  to  have  their 
animals  inspected  for  suitability  and  soundness.  The  breeds 
subsidised  have  hitherto  been  Thoroughbred,  Clydesdale,  and 
Shire,  and  during  the  last  few  years,  Irish  draught  and  half- 
bred  sires.  In  the  first  year,  every  stallion  offered  was 
inspected,  and  the  work  entailed  was  exceedingly  heavy. 
Breeders  realise  the  advantage  which  the  inclusion  of  their 
aires  on  the  Department's  register  confers,  and  make  their 
purchases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department's  inspectors, 
who  are  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  cost  to 
the  intending  purchaser,  to  examine  such  animals. 

The  Department  also  give  loans  for  the  purchase  of  high-class 
sires,  and  grant  subsidies  varying  from  50/.  to  100/.  to  approved 
applicants  who  are  prepared  to  purchase  suitable  sires,  and 
locate  them  in  districts  where  registered  stallions  are  not  already 
availaljle.  The  loan  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  is  repaid  in  five  annual  instalments,  with  2|  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  outstanding  balance.  The  animal  remains  the 
property  of  the  Department  for  five  years — a  wise  provision,  as 
it  often  prevents  the  sale  of  animals  for  which  other  countries 
are  willing  to  pay  much  more  than  they  cost  the  Department, 

Nominations  for  selected  mares  are  also  matle  in  connection 
with  local  exhibitions.  In  1910,  219  such  exhibitions  were 
held,  as  a  result  of  which,  3,405  nominations  were  made  on 
which   a   sum   of    7,170/.   was   expended  ;    of    10,804    mares 
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presented,  roughly  one-half  was  passed  by  the  judges  as 
possessing  the  qualities  entitling  them  to  nomination,  but 
606  of  these  were  rejected  at  the  veterinary  examination. 
Q  I  Irish  breeders,  knowing  well  the  ready  demand  there  is  for 
well-bred  animals,  are  eager  to  obtain  the  use  of  high-class 
bulls,  and  the  scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  Irish 
cattle  has,  therefore,  taken  the  form  of  subsidising  the  sire. 
To  this  end,  County  Committees  annually  offer  a  number  of 
premiums  of  161.  each  to  the  owners  of  high-class  bulls 
of  certain  breeds,  on  condition  that  small  farmers  of  a  specified 
valuation  can  have  the  use  of  such  bulls  at  the  nominal  fee 
of  Is.  per  cow.  The  County  Committee,  having  made  a 
selection  of  persons  from  among  the  applicants  for  these 
premiums,  refer  them  to  the  Department,  whose  inspectors 
examine  such  bulls  as  are  already  in  the  country,  and  attend 
shows  and  sales  of  bulls  for  the  })urpose  of  selecting  new  ones 
and  assisting  the  nominees  of  the  County  Committees  to 
purchase.  The  Department  give  loans  to  enable  small  farmers 
to  buy  these  high-class  bulls  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
just  enumerated  in  regard  to  stallions.  As  the  insurance  of 
this  class  of  stock  in  public  companies  is  very  high  (from 
6  to  7  per  cent.),  the  Department  themselves  insure  the  animals 
bought  under  their  loan  scheme,  for  which  they  chai'ge  only 
2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  so  far  the  Department  have  not 
lost  under  this  arrangement. 

There  is  also  a  scheme  for  encouraging  the  improvement 
of  swine,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  that  for  cattle,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  1900.  The  premium  for  high-class 
sires  is  SI.,  payable  over  two  years — 51.  the  first,  and  31.  the 
second  year.  Notwithstanding  an  increasing  demand  for  boars 
sold  liy  the  Department  on  behalf  of  breeders  as  suitable  for 
premiums,  the  supply  of  suitable  animals  is  much  restricted. 

In  these  live  stock  schemes  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  is 
found  necessarj".  For  example,  the  selection  of  the  particular 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  which  are  to  be  selected  for 
subsidy  is  left  to  the  County  Committee  in  each  county,  who 
also  select  the  persons  who  are  to  keep  the  premium  bulls  and 
boars,  and  fix  the  valuations  of  the  individuals  who  are  to 
receive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  use  of  these  animals,  as 
well  as  a  variety'  of  other  matters,  into  the  details  of  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  reader,  who  is  not  too 
scared  at  the  sight  of  figures  to  scan  it  through,  the  details  of 
these  schemes  and  their  cost.  It  will  serve  to  put  the  relative 
importance  of  each  scheme  in  better  perspective  than  could  be 
done  by  any  less  graphic  method  of  dealing  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 
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Besides  the  work  just  considered,  the  Department  carry  out 
a  certain  number  of  enterprises  in  which  the  business  of 
supervision  is  done  directly  by  them,  and  not,  as  in  the  county 
schemes,  conjointly.  Forestry  presents  a  large  problem  in 
Ireland  and  can  only  be  dealt  with,  at  present,  through  the 
Department  to  a  limited  degree.  The  forestry  schemes  include 
the  purchase  of  trees  at  wholesale  rates  for  distribution  through 
the  County  Committees,  the  instruction  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  instructors  through  courses  of  lectures,  and  the 
issue  of  leaflets.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Department's 
forestry  work,  however,  is  the  forestry  station  at  Avondale, 
which  estate  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  demonstration  plots  and  giving  courses  of  instruction  to 
resident  pupils,  who  thus  qualify  in  the  subject.  The  Depart- 
ment also  undertake  the  survey  of  woods. 

Still  another  of  their  direct  schemes  is  the  field  experiments, 
where  the  manuring  of  crops  is  studied  and  the  results 
tabulated  for  the  information  of  farmers.  A  good  deal  of 
profitable  work  has  also  been  done  in  regard  to  the  growing 
of  early  potatoes  for  market  and  the  boxing  of  the  ordinary 
species  of  potatoes,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  market  earlier 
than  the  crop  treated  in  the  usual  way.  These  have  been 
found  verj^  valuable  and  lucrative  schemes. 

Fruit-growing  is  dealt  with  chiefly  through  the  horticultural 
instructor.  The  Department  has  also  organised  fruit  shows, 
which  have  lieen  of  considerable  value.  They  have  studied 
the  standardising  of  packages  for  the  grading  of  fruit,  and  these 
have  been  used  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  growers. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  drying  and  preserving,  the  making  of  jam, 
and  the  revival  of  cider  making  in  Co.  Tipperary  are  other 
branches  of  industry  allied  to  fruit-growing  which  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  has  also  a  branch  whose  lousiness  is 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  dissemination  of 
useful  information — the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch. 
The  work  of  this  branch,  though  more  strictly  relating  to 
economics  than  to  agriculture,  is  indirectly  of  the  greatest  use 
to  the  farming  community.  It  is  divided  into  four  main 
heads:  (1)  the  collection  and  publication  of  agricultural  and 
other  statistics  relating  to  Ireland ;  (2)  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation })oth  at  home  and  abroad  on  questions  submitted  to  the 
Department  and  affecting  its  work  ;  (3)  the  editing  of  the 
Department's  Quarterly  Journal  and  the  i)res8  editing  of  other 
publications  issued  by  the  Department ;  and  lastly,  the  distri- 
l)ution  and  despatch  of  reports,  leaflets,  and  other  publications. 
The  agricultural  statistics  which  deal  with  the  numl)er  and  size 
of  the  aKricnltiiral  lioldiiiL-s  and  their  distribution,  the  area  and 
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produce  of  crops  and  the  numbers  and  classes  of  live  stock, 
the  extent  and  kinds  of  woods  and  plantations  and  of  planting 
and  felling  operations,  and  also  of  the  supply  and  migration  of 
agricultural  labour,  as  well  as  the  wages  earned  by  the 
migratory  labourers,  are  all  collected  yearly.  Other  statistics 
dealing  with  the  area  under  fruit  and  potatoes,  the  different 
bi'eeds  of  live  stock  and  mortality  of  live  stock,  bee-keeping, 
creameries,  butter  factories,  malt  houses,  corn  and  scutch  mills, 
and  the  numbers  and  use  of  the  principal  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  are  also  dealt  with.  Crop  reports  are  issued 
annually.  Annual  reports  are  issued  dealing  with  the  prices 
for  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce,  and  statistical  leaflets 
are  issued  showing  the  exports  of  animals,  &c.  A  collection  of 
egg  reports  is  also  made,  and  farming  inquiries  of  various  kinds 
are  carried  on,  including  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the 
dead  meat  trade. 

The  work  of  the  Vetei'inary  Branch  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
investigating  and  dealing  with  cattle  diseases.  Reports  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  regarding  various  outbreaks  of  disease 
and  Orders  published  relating  to  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
epidemics  in  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  Department's  work  is  carried 
out  by  the  Transit  and  Markets  Branch.  In  connection 
with  this,  proceedings  are  taken  by  an  inspector  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  "Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act"  as 
regards  the  sale  of  butter,  margarine,  cheese,  and  milk.  During 
the  year  ended  Decemljer  31,  1909,  865  samples  were  taken  for 
analysis  in  connection  with  the  butter  industry  under  this  Act. 
Of  these  samples,  twenty-nine  were  found  to  contain  over  16 
per  cent,  of  water,  seven  were  certified  as  consisting  nearly 
altogether  of  fats  foreign  to  butter,  and  one  as  containing 
60  per  cejit.  of  fats  foreign  to  butter.  Prosecutions  wei-e 
instituted  by  the  local  authorities  in  respect  of  twenty  of  the  first 
named  samples  and  seventeen  convictions  were  obtained.  In  the 
othei-  cases  proceedings  were  also  instituted  as  found  necessary. 
Special  inspections  are  also  made  in  connection  with  the  Butter 
and  Margarine  Act,  1907,  in  premises  where  the  Department 
have  reason  to  believe  that  butter  is  either  made  or  stored 
by  way  of  trade  and  that,  under  either  this  Act  or  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  inspection  is  desirable.  Under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  also  the  Department  has  powers  to 
iandei;take  prosecutions.  No  application  was  made  to  them 
during  the  period  dealt  with  in  the  Department's  last  Report, 
])ut  proceedings  were  taken  for  the  sale  of  margarine  and 
butter  under  this  Act.  Work  of  a  most  useful  protective 
character  is  also  carried  out  in  Great  Britain  in  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  agricultural  industry  hj  the  Department's  Inspector, 
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and  proceedings  are  frequently  taken  in  regard  to  eggs,  butter, 
or  other  commodities  ottered  for  sale  as  Irish  which  are  the 
produce  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  the  work  of  this  branch 
of  the  Department  is  of  the  most  multifarious  character  and 
invokes  protection  of  the  law  for  Irish  industries  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  deal 
in  detail  with  the  Department's  tobacco  cultivation  schemes, 
poultry  fattening,  peat  industry,  &c.  Creamery  management 
has  already  been  _  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  miscellaneous  businesses  of  the  Department  also  include 
a  certain  amount  of  research  work.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able and  valuable  of  their  researches  was  that  undertaken  by 
Monsieur  Nocard  into  the  origin  and  treatment  of  "  white 
scour "  in  calves,  in  the  course  of  which  the  micro-organism 
w^hich  produces  the  disease  was  discovered  and  an  effective 
method  of  treatment  was  laid  down.  Not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  farmers  by  this  discovery  was  the 
establishment  of  the  fact,  generally  accepted  by  the  more 
intelligent  observers  but  not  definitely  susceptible  of  proof  to 
the  man  on  the  farm  until  after  these  researches,  that  it  was 
not,  as  had  been  supposed  by  less  well  informed  farmers,  the 
Bkim  milk  which  was  responsible  for  the  disease,  but  the  lack 
of  sufficient  cleanliness  and  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  calf 
and  its  mother.  Another  valuable  piece  of  research  work  is  that 
which  was  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  study  of  various  milk 
substitutes  in  calf  feeding.  Research  into  the  value  of  certain 
low  grade  imported  compound  manures  has  also  been  made. 

The  Department's  seed  testing  station,  at  which  for  a  purely 
nominal  cost  seeds  are  examined  and  reported  upon,  has  been 
of  the  greatest  service.  During  the  year  1909-10, 1,051  farmers 
and  190  merchants  availed  themselves  of  this  station,  and  the 
Department  themselves  tested  507  samples  under  the  Weeds 
and  Agricultural  Seeds  Act,  1909,  and  203  other  samples. 
Under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  also,  samples  of 
both  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  have  been  examined.  Of 
course  innumerable  smaller  details  go  to  make  up  the  full 
volume  of  the  Department's  work,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  its  main  direction.  There  still,  however,  remains  the 
work  done  in  the  Irish  Congested  Districts,  in  which,  also,  the 
Department's  remedial  and  educative  influence  has  been  in 
operation,  and  which  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

It  is  in  the  wild  and  often  barren  stretches  of  Western 
Ii'eland  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  works.  A  refer- 
ence to  their  last  Report,  published  in  1911,  shows  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  have  called  forth  no  less  than  ten 
Acts   of    Parliament.       The    administration    of    State    aid   to 
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agriculture  in  these  "congested  districts'"  has  been  much 
complicated  by  this  legislation.  It  is,  perhai:s,  well  to  state  for 
the  information  of  readers  unacquainted  with  them  that  the 
term  "  congested  district "  has  a  definite  and  technical  signifi- 
cance. A  congested  district  in  Ireland  is  determined  chiefly  by 
two  factors  :  firstly,  of  course,  by  the  population,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  nature  of  the  land  from  which  the  people 
in  the  district  seek  to  obtain  their  subsistence.  A  typical 
congested  "  holding  "  consists  in  many  cases  of  a  tract  of  land 
of  a  boggy  or  rocky  nature  and  of  little  agricultural  value, 
but  including  a  small  cultivable  portion,  making  in  all  a  com- 
paratively large  farm  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  is  really 
suitable  for  farming.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  holdings 
are  uneconomic  not  in  virtue  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  its 
unfitness  for  cultivation,  but  because  each  patch  of  land  is 
too  small  to  "  maintain  its  man."  Some  of  these  "  farms  " 
are  split  up  and  sub-divided  to  quite  an  amazing  degree  so 
that  one  holder  may  have  a  dozen  or  more  different  plots  none 
of  which  are  fenced  off  from  his  neighbours'. 

When  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  brought  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  into  existence  in  1891  it  was  expected  that  his  remedial 
legislation,  being  of  a  curative  character,  would  have  had  the 
effect,  through  gradually  ameliorating  the  condition  of  these 
districts,  of  reducing  the  area  covered  by  the  word  "  congested." 
The  Land  Act  of  1891  defined  a  Congested  Districts  County  as 
formed  of  electoral  divisions  of  which  "  the  total  rateable 
value  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  give  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  population,  a  sum  of  less  than 
30s.  for  each  individual."  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation, 
however,  and  particularly  the  Land  Act  of  1909,  has  been  not 
to  contract  but  to  expand  the  area  dealt  with  by  the  Board. 
In  the  1909  Act  "  a  congested  holding  "  is  defined  as  "  a  holding 
not  exceeding  71.  in  rateable  value,"  and  "  a  congested  townland  " 
means  "  a  townland  in  which  more  than  half  of  the  holdings 
are  (a)  congested  holdings,  or,  (b)  holdings  whose  aggregate 
rateable  value  when  divided  by  their  number  gives  a  sum  of 
less  than  71.  for  each  holding."  The  original  area  dealt  with  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  embraced  part  of  each  county  in 
the  province  of  Connaught  and  part  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Donegal.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Act  of  1909,  however, 
the  congested  districts  area  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
counties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry,  the  whole  province  of  Con- 
naught  (that  is  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Mayo,  and  Galway)  and  six  rural  districts  of  Co.  Clare,  and 
four  of  the  rural  districts  of  Co.  Cork,  roughly  a  third  of 
Ireland  in  all.  What  is  a  still  more  marked  departure  from 
the    original    scope    and    work    of    the    Congested    Districts 
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Board  is  that  under  the  1909  Act  the  agricultural  work  with 
which  the  Board  was  previously  concerned  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  Section  47  of  the  Land  Act  of  1909  provided  that 
certain  powers  and  duties  previously  relating  to  the  congested 
districts  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Department,  namely,  "  the 
provision  of  seed  potatoes  or  seed  oats  ;  agricultural  instruction 
or  practical  husbandry  ;  and  the  aiding  and  developing  of 
forestry  and  the  breedings  of  live  stock  or  poultry." 

The  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  prior  to  that 
Act,  divided  itself  into  three  periods.  First  came  a  period  from 
1891  to  1900,  in  which  all  the  work  done  by  the  State  towards 
improving  the  agricultural  conditions  of  this  part  of  Ireland 
was  that  carried  out  by  the  Board.  (It  is  perhaps,  however, 
well  to  point  out  that  the  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  a  voluntary  association  which  was  em- 
ployed on  the  agricultural  problem  since  1894,  penetrated  the 
congested  districts,  and  that  the  Board,  at  various  times  and  in 
various  ways,  worked  in  conjunction  with  and  sometimes  aided 
some  of  the  schemes  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  notably  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  banks.) 

;  -  The  Board's  annual  income  during  this  period  was  approxi- 
mately 54,850?.  a  year,  including  payments  made  directly  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  salaries  of  the  permanent  official  staff  and  for 
the  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board.  The  nett 
expenditure  was  from  41,343Z.  for  the  year  1892-3  to  56,954/. 
for  the  year  1899-1900.  An  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
was  incurred  but  was  provided  for  in  the  first  four  years  by 
applying  to  general  current  requirements  50,000Z.  taken  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  Fishery  Funds.  In  the  year  1898-9  the  Board  borrowed 
10,000Z.  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  repay- 
ment in  ten  annual  instalments,  and  sold  6,036?.  Consols 
belonging  to  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund.  During  the 
year  between  1st  April,  1899  and  the  31st  March,  1900,  when  as 
yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  not  got  to  work,  the 
JBoard  administered  out  of  these  funds  16,400/.  in  grants,  &c., 
for  agriculture  and  1,144Z.  were  advanced  as  loans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  Board's  income, 
however,  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  estates.  The 
agricultural  scheme  included  advice  as  to  the  management  and 
improvement  of  land  and  stock,  lending  farm  implements, 
inspecting  live  stock  in  connection  with  various  live  stock 
schemes,  and  looking  after  example  holdings  and  experimental 
and  example  plots.  The  live  stock  schemes  included  horse 
breeding,  cattle  breeding,  the  ei-adicatioii  of  scab,  &c.,  from  sheep, 
and  sheep  dipping.    Minor  schemes  were  also  put  into  operation 
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for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  asses,  and  swine,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breeds  of  poultry  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  Board  also  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  bee-keeping  and  potato  spraying.  Grants 
were  made  for  cottage  dairies  and  the  calf  feeding  experiments 
which  were  carried  on. 

The  second  period  of  the  Board's  activities  took  place  after 
the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  led  to 
some  temporary  complication.  The  difficulty  was  caused  by 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  oversight  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Act  of  1899.  The  situation  was 
this  : — The  Department's  agricultural  endowment  of  100,000Z. 
was  ear-marked  for  the  non-congested  portions  of  Ireland,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  applied  to  an  area  scheduled  as  congested. 
Neither  could  the  Department  apply  funds  to  a  .  district  in 
respect  of  which  a  rate  was  not  raised  for  the  purpose  of  their 
Act.  But  the  unit  of  area  adopted  in  scheduling  a  ciistrict  as 
congested  was  not  co-extensive  with  the  unit  of  rating  under 
the  Local  Government  Act.  A  way  out  had  to  be  found,  so  it 
was  decided  to  raise  the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  over  the  non-congested  and  mainly  non-congested 
rural  districts,  and  to  exclude  the  congested  and  mainly 
congested  rural  districts,  these  being  therefore  administered 
through  the  Board  as  before. 

From  1904  on,  however — the  third  period  of  the  Board's 
activities — the  Board,  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  1902, 
enabling  the  County  Councils  to  include  all  non-congested  and 
exclude  all  congested  electoral  divisions  from  the  rate,  decided 
that  their  funds,  hitherto  applied  to  agricultural  development, 
should  in  future  be  diverted  from  the  purpose  and  be  applied 
primarily  to  land  purchase.  From  1903  to  1909,  therefore,  the 
Department's  County  schemes  were  applicable  to  the  congested 
districts.  These  schemes  were  supplemented,  where  the 
Department  thought  advisable,  by  special  teaching  in  agri- 
culture, dairying,  poultry-keeping,  horticulture,  bee-keeping, 
rural  domestic  economy  and  cottage  industries.  Since  1909,  of 
course,  all  the  work  rehiting  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  the  congested  districts  devolves  upon  the  Department,  and 
in  a  most  thoughtful  and  able  Memorandum  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Campbell,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Department,  in 
connection  with  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Congestion  in  Ireland  (which  the  interested 
reader  ought  to  consult)  the  special  agricultural  needs  of 
congested  areas  are  discussed  with  a  view  to  future  work  in 
this  part  of  Ireland. 

The  last  published  Report  of  the  Congested  Districts  points 
to  yet  another  direction   in  which  improved  agriculture   may 
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be  developed.  In  the  case  of  "■  settled  ''  estates,  that  is,  estates 
newly  purchased  for  tenant  owners  and  taken  over  by  them 
under  the  Land  Acts,  the  Board  state  :  "  We  have  been  most 
"anxious  to  have  agricultural  instructors  placed  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood  of  colonies  of  migrants  provided  with  holdings  on 
"  lands   that   had   been   for  many  years  used  as  grass  farms. 

" We  have  recently  arranged  with  the  Department 

"  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  that  they  will  rent 
"  or  purchase  from  us  an  ordinary  type  of  holding  with 
"  buildings  thereon  in  some  of  the  districts  where  the  colonies 
"  of  migrants  have  been  placed,  so  that  an  Instructor  living 
"  among  them  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  instruction  and 
'*  advice  to  such  migrants  in  approved  methods  of  farming." 

Besides  the  instruction  and  aid  given  to  agriculture  in 
Ireland  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  there  is  one  other  public  department  which 
employs  some  at  least  of  its  resources  in  the  interests  of 
Irish  agriculture.  The  Board  of  Works  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  granting  loans  for  the  drainage  of  farm  land,  the 
planting  of  trees  as  shelter  belts,  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
the  fencing  of  land,  and  the  construction  of  farm  roads.  These 
loans  have  since  1881  been  available  for  tenant  farmers. 
Previous  to  then  they  were  applicable  to  landowners  only. 
They  are  repayable,  principal  and  interest,  in  annual  instal- 
ments, in  twenty-two  years  at  6^  per  cent.  Including  in  the 
loans  granted  for  these  purposes  both  those  given  to  tenants 
and  those  given  to  land  owners,  the  latter,  of  course,  now 
including  tenant  owners,  a  sum  of  over  6,221,0001.  has  been 
lent  out  by  the  Board  in  these  ways  during  the  course  of  its 
operations. 

The  story  of  State  Aid  to  Agriculture  in  IrelantI,  as  has 
been  seen,  consists  of  two  very  different  phases,  one  during 
which  the  theory  of  laissez /aire  was  allowed  to  jeopardise  the 
future  of  Irish  farming  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  one  during 
which  State  aid  has  l)een  freely  drawn  upon  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  greatest  Irish  Industry.  What  the  future  may 
hold  for  agriculture  in  its  relations  with  the  State  it  would  be 
unwise  to  forecast,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
well  informed  that  our  farming  will  depend  for  its  success 
mainly  upon  the  degree  in  which  self  help  and  State  aid  work 
hand  in  hand. 

Horace  Plunkbtt. 
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WOOL. 

By  Aldred  F.  Barker,  M.Sc.  (Leeds), 
Professor  of  Textile  Industries,  Bradfoi^d  Technical  College. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  wool  manufacturer  should 
interest  himself  in  sheep  breeding  only  in  so  far  as  such 
directly  affects  the  wool  grown ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
sheep  breeder  should  concern  himself  almost  entirely  with  the 
mutton  qualities  of  his  breeds  and  should  study  wool  qualities 
so  very  inadequately.  It  may  be  true  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  mutton  factor  is  absolutely  dominant ;  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  so  far  as  the  tleece  is  concerned,  both  quality 
and  quantity  are  involved,  and  again  that  while  the  sheep  can 
yield  but  one  carcass,  it  may  yield  several  clips  of  wool.  In 
short  it  must  be  evident  that  the  sheep  breeder  who  ignores 
the  wool  factor  is  usually  failing  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
breeding  possibilities  of  his  flocks  and  is  not  reaping  the  full 
monetary  advantages  which  should  be  his  due. 

This  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  is  probably 
attributable  not  only  to  the  dominance  of  the  mutton  factor, 
but  also  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  wool  and 
to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  gauging  the  market ;  one  year 
the  wool  will  be  hardly  worth  clipping,  the  following  year  the 
farmer  may  pay  his  rent  with  it. 

The  present  article  is  designed  to  bring  within  the  farmer's 
apprehension  the  main  points  respecting  wool  which  influence 
its  manufacturing  qualities,  in  order  that  he  may  be  inspired  to 
pay  closer  attention  to  the  wool  he  produces,  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  both  himself  and  his  customer,  the  wool  manu- 
facturer. 

Variations  of  the  Wool  Fibre. — A  very  casual  inspection  of  a 
sheep,  even  in  the  open  pasture,  will  serve  to  show  that  a  fleece 
of  wool  is  not  uniform.  At  the  britch  it  is  evidently  long  and 
stringy,  and  indirectly  it  suggests  coarseness;  while  the  even 
compactness  of  the  wool  on  ihe  shoulders  suggests  a  level  staple 
and  fineness.  The  difference  between  staples  of  wool  taken 
from  the  haunches  and  those  from  the  shoulder  is  well 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  A  and  B.  To  the  superior  manufactur- 
ing qualities  of  B  as  compared  with  A  we  shall  refer  later. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  sheep  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
coarse,  long,  stringy  wool  on  the  haunches,  and  fine  even 
stapled  wool  on  the  shoulders,  but  the  exact  position  and 
quantity  of  fine  and  coarse  wool  varies  in  different  breeds.     In 
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Fig.  2,  A  and  B,  Lincoln  andMMeiino  fleeces  are  analysed  for 
fineness  of  fibre  and  levelness  of  staple.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  after  skirting  the  fleece,  three,  four  or  five  grades  of  wool 
may  be  made  according  to  the  standard  of  uniformity  required 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  last  illustration  naturally  leads  one  to  refer  to  the 
varieties  of  wool  produced  by  the  difi'erent  breeds  of  sheep. 
Each  typ'cal  breed  produces  a  characteristic  wool  which  may 
be  fine,  medium  or  coarse — within  its  own  limits — according  to 
its  position  on  the  animal.  Hence  fine  Lincoln  must  not  be 
compared  with  fine^Down  w^ool,  nor  must  coarse  Dov^n  wool 


Fig.  L— Wool  Staples  from  i  A)  Haunches  ;  (B)  Shoulder. 


be  compared  with  fine  Lincoln  wool — for  the  Down  wools  are 
crisp  and  frizzy  and  curly,  and  the  Lincolns  are  long  and 
straight  and  lustrous. 

In  the  British  Isles  there  are  really  two  dominating 
breeds  of  sheep  from  the  wool  point  of  view,  each  with 
many  and  valuable  varieties,  each  producing  a  characteristic 
wool ;  these  are  : — 

(1)  Lincoln  and  Leicester  sheep,  producing  what  are 
termed  the  long  lustre  wools  ;  and 

(2)  Down  sheep,  producing  relatively  fine,  fuzzy,  curly 
wools. 
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Characteristic  staples  of  these  two  classes  of  wool  are 
shown   in    Fig.    3. 

Brief  consideration  on  the  part  of  even  the  uninitiated 
will  suggest  that  the  manufacturing  operations  for  the  long, 
straight  fibred  wool  may  be  different  from  the  manufacturing 
operations  for  the  short  stapled  wool  ;  and  further,  that  each 
material  when  manufactured  will  possess  distinct  charac- 
teristics. 

The  characteristics  of  the  manufactured  article  will  be 
dealt  with  later  ;  the  characteristics  and  varieties  of  the  wool 
fibre  itself  must  hei-e  claim  definite  consideration. 


A.— Lincoln  Fleece. 


Fig  2. 


B.— Merino  Fleece. 


The  numbers  represent  the  quality  of  Wool  on  the  respective  sections  of  the  fleeces, 
and  thus  indirectly  indicate  the  fineness  of  flbro,  the  64's  section  being  the  finest,  and 
the  28's  section  the  coarsest. 

Chemically,  wool,  from  whatever  sheep  it  is  taken,  is 
wool,  and  varies  little  in  its  composition  and  properties,  but 
physically  there  are  most  marked  differences.  Thus,  the 
physical  properties  of  fineness,  length,  curliness,  lustre,  colour, 
felting  property,  and  strength,  must  all  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  the  so-called  "  qualities  "  of  the  various  wools. 
Sometimes,  as  in  fine,  soft  wool  cloths  the  quality  of  fineness 
and  the  accompanying  softness  is  dominant.  At  other  times 
length  and  lustre  are  especially  sought  for.  Very  often, 
curliness,  and  its  accompanying  felting  or  shrinking  quality, 
is  sought  for,  and  occasionally  a  fine  white  colour  is  essential. 
Thus  it   has  come   about    that  the  various  typical  breeds   of 
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sheep  have  usually  been  noted  for  special  wool  characteristics 
as  already  indicated,  and  if  the  breeder,  without  damage  to 
the  mutton-producing  qualities  of  his  animals  will  endeavour 
to  attain  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  wool  uniformity — not 
allowing  his  flocks  to  degenerate  into  animals  producing  a 
nondescript  variety  of  wool — it  will  almost  certainly  be 
advantageous  both  to  himself  and  to  the  manufacturer. 


The  following  are  the  quali- 
ties to  be  desired  in  the  two 
classes  of  wool  noted  : — 

Lustre  Wools. — Lustre,  length, 
fineness,  strength,  regularity  of 
fibre,  regularity  of  staple  through- 
out the  fleece,  absence  of  kemps 
or  dead  hairs,  and  a  good  clean 
white  colour. 

Down  Wool. — Curliness,  fine- 
ness, softness,  reasonable  length, 
strength,  absence  of  grey  hairs, 
regularity  of  fibre,  regularity  of  staple  throughout  the  fleece, 
and  a  good  clean  white  colour. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  properties  are  common  to  both 
types,  and  that  others  appertain  to  one  or  the  other.  These 
latter  characteristics  will  be  better  understood  after  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  have  been  carefully  considered. 

As  already  intimated,  there  are  many  variations  from  the 
two  types  cited.     Thus,  there  are  the  demi-lustre  wools,  such 
VOL  72.  F 
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as  Romney  Marsh  and  North  Country  wools,  and  there  are 
Oxford  and  Shropshire  wools,  variations  from  the  typical  Down 
class.  But  in  such  a  short  article  as  this  a  bold  outline  sketch 
only  is  possible,  hence  no  lengthj'  reference  to  the  intermediate 
classes  will  be  made,  but  the  farmer  may  very  easily  draw  his 
own  inferences  and  conclusions. 

The  Influence  of  Breed  and  Environment. — Sheep  are  now 
so  varied  in  breed  characteristics,  and  each  typical  breed  is  so 
stable  that  the  fact  of  breed  influence  does  not  need  proving  ; 
it  is  self-evident.  On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment is  much  more  difficult  to  realise.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  wonderful  wool  producing  possibilities  of  the  Australian 
continent  were  first  suggested  by  the  direct  effects  of  climate, 
food,  &c.,  on  certain  rough-woolled  East  Indian  sheep  taken 
over  to  Sydney  by  the  early  settlers,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Another  example  of  the  direct  action 
of  environment  is  the  production  of  the  Lincoln  sheep  and 
wool  in  certain  rich  pasturage  districts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  ;  both  sheep  and  wool  being  said  to  deteriorate 
in  other  districts  but  comparatively  few  miles  away.  No 
doubt  the  recognised  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  these  two  dominant  factors  "  breed "  and 
"  environment."  But  before  further  illustrating  this  point 
more  definite  reference  must  be  made  to  each. 

The  present-day  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  originated  by — 

(1)  The  selection  of  favourable  variations  —  mutations  as 
they  are  termed  ;  these,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  follow- 
ing no  recognised  laws  ;  and 

(2)  The  re-combination  of  certain  qualities  appertaining  to 
two  or  more  distinct  breeds  in  a  new  individual. 

Given  variations  and  breeds  of  sheep  may  be  improved  by 
either  weeding  out  undesirable  individuals  or  by  breeding 
from  those  showing  the  most  favourable  variations.  So  far 
as  ewes  are  concerned  the  first  method  is  obviously  most 
applicable,  for  the  breeder  will  wish  to  breed  from  as  many 
ewes  as  possible,  and  consequently  the  most  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  do  is  to  weed  out  undesirable  individuals.  A  good 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  black  sheep,  which 
are  continually  thrown  in  the  case  of  Wensleydale  and  some 
other  breeds.  These  black  individuals  are  invariably  killed  off 
the  first  year  and  are  never  bred  from  unless  for  sjDecial 
purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  special  black  flock  in 
Australia.  "With  the  male  sheep  the  conditions  are  far  other- 
wise, for  as  one  ram  will  serve  many  ewes  a  smaller  and  more 
perfect  selection  may  be  made  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

Although  many  sheep  farmers  are  of  the  opposite  opinion, 
it  seems  probable  from  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  factors 
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involved  that  it  matters  little  whether  the  cross  is  made 
through  the  male  or  through  the  female.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  greater  number  of  females  in  the  normal 
environment  will  usually  be  the  basis  of  any  cross,  the  male 
sheep  being  an  introduction  from  another  district  or  country. 
It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  sheep  breeder  to  look  out  for 
favourable  variations  and  to  work  on  such  for  the  improvement 
of  his  breed  ;  but  the  very  question  of  variation  is  so  mixed 
up  with  cross  breeding  that  it  is  equally  important  to  be 
fully  conversant  with  the  most  recent  Mendelian  investiga- 
tions, as  such  are  throwing  much  light  on  the  principles  of 
breeding.  It  may  also  be  equally  true  that  empirical  sheep 
breeding  may  throw  much  light  on  the  principles  of  heredity 
as  interpreted  by  Mendelism. 

If  a  sheep  were  a  unit  factor  and  not  a  conglomeration 
of  innumerable  factors  sheep  breeding  would  be  readily  dealt 
with  on  Mendelian  lines.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  experiments  carried  out  by 
Professor  Wood  on  the  Cambiidge  Univert-ity  Farm  the  case 
of  crossing  sheep  appears  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  blue  andalusian  fowl.'  The  first  shows  an  intermediate 
form  in  some  sense  between  the  two  parents,  and  the  second 
cross  shows  reversions  to  the  parental  form,  and  further  pro- 
duction of  first  cross  varieties  which  will  probably  show 
certain  differences.  There  is  a  saying  in  Australia — two 
generations  to  find  a  breed,  and  seventeen  to  fix  it.  Working  on 
the  lines  already  initiated  by  Professors  Bateson,  Wood, 
Punnett  and  others,  it  does  seem  probable  that  at  least  the 
seventeen  generations  may  be  considerably  limited.  But  there 
is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direction  and  assistance 
is  much  needed  by  those  who  hold  large  flocks.  The  problem 
of  how  to  eliminate  the  black  sheep  from  the  Wensleydale 
breed  for  example,  is  one  full  of  intert  st.  It  is  probably 
recessive  and  will  breed  true  with  itself  :  but  to  eradicate 
it  from  the  breed  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  to  the  manufacturer  the  eradication  of 
i-ingle  black  hairs  in  otherwise  white  fleeces  is  of  even  greater 
importance. 

Although  th"  influence  of  environment  has  been  very  fully 
discussed,  and  at  least  partially  investigated,  still  so  far  as 
sheep  are  concerned  there  is  practically  little  certainty.  For 
example,  although  it  is  generally  considered  impossible  to 
grow    Merino    wool    in    this   country,    there   are    no    reliable 

^  See  Darbishire's  Breeders  and  the  Mendelian  Disrorery.  This  suggestion 
has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  research  work  of  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of 
Cambridge  University,  recently  carried  out  at  the  P.radford  Technical  College  ; 
and  also  by  certain  experiments  in  the  crossing  of  cottons. 
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records  of  either  the  direct  or  indirect  action  of  environment 
on  the  Merino  sheep — no  flock  of  Merino  sheep  has  been  kept 
for  several  years  so  that  one  might  note  the  change  in  fleece 
year  by  year,  nor  have  several  generations  been  raised  to  note 
the  influence  of  environment  on  the  race  as  distinct  from 
individuals.^ 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  markedly  affect  the  fleece.  Down  sheep  never 
produce  the  skins  or  pelts  that  Lincoln  sheep  produce,  in 
fact  the  pelt  of  the  richly  fed  Lincoln  at  its  worst — say  fully 
wooUed — is  better  than  the  pelt  of  the  Down  at  its  best,  say 
a  month  after  shearing.  Full  woolled  skins  or  pelts  are  much 
poorer  than  pelts  from  sheep  killed  about  a  month  after  the 
wool  has  been  sheared,  that  is  when  the  vital  forces  of  the 
sheep  are  not  called  on  to  sustain  the  wool  and  consequently 
have  strengthened  the  pelt.  It  has  been  noticed  in  Australia 
that  richer  food  may  result  in  coarser  wool  being  produced, 
and  undoubtedly  there  the  poorest  grazing  land,  just  as  in  this 
country,  produces  the  finest  wool. 

Length,  waviness,  lustre  and  felting  property  are  probably 
more  dependent  upon  breed  than  upon  environment ;  but 
colour  and  strength  are  probably  more  dependent  upon  the 
direct  action  of  the  latter.  A  Lincoln  sheep  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  "fuzzy"  wool  by  any  change  of  environment,  nor  can 
a  Down  sheep  be  made  to  produce  Lincoln  wool  even  if  bred 
and  fed  upon  the  richest  pasturage. 

On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  wool  in  the  north  of  England 
was  weak  about  half  way  up  the  staple  one  year,  owing  to  a 
very  sudden  and  severe  storm  which  no  doubt  lowered  the 
vitality  of  the  sheep,  thus  causing  the  withdrawal  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  wool  inwards. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  best  results  are  observed  and 
produced  from  a  suitable  working  together  of  breed  and 
environment.  How  necessary  this  coincidence  is  will  be  gath- 
ered from  the  case  in  which  something  like  75  per  cent,  of 
a  flock  of  Vermont-Merino  cross  perished  in  the  Australian 
drought  while  the  pure  Australian  Merino  survived. 

The  question  of  the  relative  values  of  wool  and  mutton 
must  now  be  considered;  and  as  a  secondary  question  of 
a  similar  importance  the  relative  values  of  heavy  and  light 
fleeced  sheep  must  also  be  touched  upon. 

Perhaps  the  extremes  in  both  cases  may  best  be  met  with  in 
Australia.      The  following  examples  rather  tend  to  show  that 

'  Since  writing  this  I  have  heard  of  two  Merino  flocks — one  in  Yorkshire 
and  one  in  Essex — but  there  appear  to  be  no  reliable  records  of  the  quality  of 
wool  produced. 
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upon  the  whole  it  pays  better  to  grow  a  medium  wool  and  a 
large  carcass  than  to  produce  a  fine  true  merino  wool  and  a 
small  carcass : — 

Vermont-Merino.  s.    d.  Australian  Merino.        s.    d. 

Carcass      ....  —         Carcass      ....  — 

WooP        .        8  lbs.  ®  8d.     =     54       Wool  .     4  lbs.  @  lid.     =     38 

Total  5     4  Total  3     8 

Cross-bred  (^Shropshire  X   Merino).  s.    d. 

Carcass 120  lbs.  @  1|^.  =  IG     3 

Wool 9  lbs.  @  8rf.  =  6     0 

Pelt        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  l|lbs.  @4rf.  =  06 

Total  22     9 


It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  among  Yorkshire  merino  spinners 
at  the  present  time  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  demand  a  really 
fine  merino  and  to  pay  for  it,  that  the  conditions  noted  above 
may  possibly  be  changed  owing  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
true  merino  wool. 

Fortunately  in  this  country  the  differences  noted  above  are 
not  to  be  met  with.  When  the  early  maturing  of  certain  of  the 
Down  breeds  is  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  fact  that  good 
Down  wool  usually  brings  top  price,  there  is  little  to  choose 
in  the  end  between  the  best  lustre  wool  sheep  and  the  best 
Down  wool  sheep.  Upon  the  whole  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  use  the  various  Down  breeds  for  crossing  more  and  more 
with  Blackface  and  even  Lincolns,  but  this  is  probably  entirely 
from  the  carcass  value  point  of  view. 

The  wool  value  per  sheep,  however,  is  at  least  partially 
dependent  upon  fashion.  If  alpacas  and  lustres  are  in  fashion 
long  lustre  wool  pays  distinctly  best ;  while  if  soft  goods  are 
in  fashion  Down  wool  pays  best.  This  point  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows : — 

Southdown.  s.    d.  Blackface.  s.    d. 

Weight  of  fleece,  0  lbs.  f^  1  .'f.  =     .5     0       Weight  of  fleece  7  lbs.  @  4r/.  =     24 

As  previously  remarked  the  same  principles  obtain  in 
dealing  with  Merino  and  the  various  Merino  crosses. 

The  conditions  under  which  wool  is  grown  in  this  country 
are  so  diverse  and  the  requirements  of  the  manufacturer  are  so 
changeable  that  it  seems  impossible  to  do  more  than  lay  down 
very  general  principles  and  ftirther  to  promote,  so  far  as  may 
be,  the  association  of  breeder  and  manufacturer.  Too  often  the 
manufacturer  stands  off  feeling  that  any  advice  he  gives  one 
year  may  be  to  his  disadvantage  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  rival 

*  Only  yielding  40  to  50  per  cent,  clean  wool. 
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buj-er  next  year  ;  while  the  farmer  too  frequently  has  not  taken 
advantage  even  of  the  few  opportunities  afforded  of  making 
himself  familiar  with  what  would  best  meet  the  manufacturer's 
requirements.  Broadly  the  two  interests  are  identical  and 
much  is  already  being  achieved  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  similar  bodies  in  bringing  these  two  interests  into 
unison.  The  following  points  are  specially  worthy  of  the  sheep 
breeder's  attention  as  they  represent  the  wool  manufacturer's 
requirements  : — 

1.  Unity  of  Type. — Individuals  among  the  best  flocks  vary 
considerably,  and  so  far  as  possible  those  individuals  which 
produce  the  most  uniform  fleece  in  combination  with  the  best 
quality  of  wool  should  l)e  selected  for  breeding  purposes. 

Take  for  example  a  Romney  Marsh  flock  :  a  glance  will 
show  individuals  bearing  long,  straggly,  coarse  wool  on  their 
hind  quarters  while  others  will  show  a  fairly  uniform  fleece  all 
over  the  body.    The  former  should  undoubtedly  be  weeded  out. 

The  writer  well  remembers  dealing  with  this  problem  when 
lecturing  before  the  Bradford  Wool  Sorters  in  the  presence  of 
a  representative  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  who  was 
very  much  taken  with  the  idea  of  a  uniform  fleece.  After  the 
lecture,  this  gentleman  specially  commended  this  point  to 
the  audience  forgetting  that  the  livelihood  of  these  particular 
workers  was  dependent  upon  the  variations  in  wool  fleeces,  such 
as  he  would  have  eliminated.  With  all  due  deference  to  the 
wool  sorters,  however,  such  differences  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 
should  be  bred  out  if  at  all  possible. 

Total  individual  variation  even  in  the  same  flock  is  also  to 
be  noted  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  truism  that  that  fleece  which 
is  finest,  silkiest,  most  lustrous,  softest  and  curliest  is  the  best. 
Whether  they  be  Lincoln  or  Down,  stringy,  dull,  opaque,  coarse 
and  hairy  looking  fleeces  are  to  be  condemned.  Sheep  produ- 
cing fleeces  with  any  tendency  to  a  dark  colour  or  worse  still 
with  grey  or  black  hairs  intermingled  with  the  dominant  white 
wool  should  be  most  rigorously  condemned. 

2.  Soundness  of  Staple. — Upon  the  whole  this  is  more 
dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  than  upon  breed,  but  from 
personal  experience  of  human  nail  growth  during  health  and 
illness  we  infer  that  to  produce  sound  wool  a  healthy  body 
must  be  maintained  ;  and  for  this  regular  and  suitable  food 
together  with  protection  from  sudden  weather  changes  are  very 
advisable.  It  is  possible  that  some  breeds  or  rather  crosses  may 
tend  to  produce  faulty  wools  in  this  respect — Sydney  wools,  for 
example,  were  noted  for  such  defects — but  as  a  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  be  not  a  question  of  breed  but  of  environment. 

3.  Freedom  from  Vegetable  Matter. — Vegetable  and  other 
foreign  matter  may  get  into  the  fleece  from  the  sheep  being 
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pastured  in  fields  which  are  not  partitioned  by  clean  fences,  or 
very  frequently  owing  to  carelessness  in  pasturing  the  sheep 
after  washing.  In  this  latter  case  the  wool  being  freed  from 
its  load  of  gi-ease  is  liable  to  pick  up  bits  of  straw  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  as  these  are  very  difhcult  to  get  out  of  the  fleece 
considerable  damage  is  done  to  the  wool  and  consequently  it 
would  not  bring  top  price.  To-day  a  manufacturer  would  far 
rather  have  to  deal  with  real  burrs  in  wool  than  with  moity, 
straw-laden  wool.  Whole  burrs  can  be  taken  out  mechani- 
cally with  ease  :  bits  of  vegetable  matter  must  be  carbonised  out 
with  acid  to  the  marked  detriment  of  the  wool   (see  Fig.  4). 


Fig.  4.— a.  Moity  Wool.     b.  Burry  Wool. 

4.  "  Get-up  "  of  Fleeces  and  Packing. — Too  often  between 
washing  and  shearing  sheep  are  left  under  conditions  adverse 
to  the  production  of  the  best  possible  fleeces.  During  the  days 
which  elapse  between  washing  and  shearing  every  care  shoukl 
be  taken  of  the  fleeces.  After  shearing  the  fleeces  should  be 
tied  up  with  their  own  wool  and  on  no  account  with  band  or 
any  foreign  })inding.  A  few  experiments  in  the  folding  of -a 
fleece  will  soon  get  the  shearer  into  the  right  method  (see 
Fig.  5). 

5.  Washed  v.  Unwashed  Fleeces. — The  battle  of  greasy  and 
washed  wool  was  fought  in  Bradford  years  ago  resulting  in  a 
victory  for  the  greasy  condition  with  certain  reservations.  It 
seems  more  than  i)robal)le  that  the  potash  salts  sent  down  our 
rivers  every  year  from  sheep  washing  stations  represent  a  con- 
siderable monetary  loss.  Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that 
railway  rates  are  against  transport  in  the  grease  and  this  no 
doubt  is  true  :  perhaps  truer  for  English  wools  than  for  Colonial 
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FlQ.  5— A.  Fleece  folding. 


Fig.  5.— B.  Fleece  foldinji 


Fig.  5— c.  Fleece  folding. 


Fig.  5.— D.  Fleece  f61ding. 
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Fig.  5— E.  Fleece  folding  :  Final  stage. 


wools,  strange  as  this  may  seem.  This  is  only  a  partial  answer, 
however,  as  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  marked  success  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation  in  reclaiming  various  products  from 
the  wool-combers'  wash-waters  is  worthy  of  most  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  those  farmers  who  make  no  endeavour 
to  reap  any  monetary  gain  fi'om  these  waste  products  (see  Fig. 
6.)  So  far  as  the  buyer  is  concerned  it  is  popularly  said  that 
a  lustre  wool  may  be  better  judged  in  the  washed  state  and  a 
merino  in  the  grease.  There  is  no  doubt  something  in  this, 
especially  if  the  Vermont-Merino  be  excepted. 

Quality  of  Wool.— Although  the  term  "  quality  "  has 
already  been  at  least  partially  defined,  some  further  definition 
is  necessary  as  the  term  is  of  such  every-day  use  in  the 
manufacturing  world  but  is  so  difficult  of  comprehension 
by  those  not  actually  working  in  this  particular  world.  For 
example,  during  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  Merino  or 
Botany  wools  in  1899  cross-bred  and  lustre  wools  were  almost 
proportionately  low,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  fearful 
gap  in  price  between  even  a  50'8  and  a  60's  quality.  A 
standard  60'b  combed  top  was  worth  about  34id.  per  lb., 
while  a  standard  40's  was  worth  only  13^d.  per  11).  ;    and  a 
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proportionate  difference  was  maintained  nearly  up  to  a  56'8 
quality  of  wool  or  top.  The  importance  of  the  quality  number 
is  therefore  most  evident. 

The  simplest  definition  of  quality  is  "  fineness  of  fibre." 
As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  a  concomitant  variation  in  length, 
fine  fibres  being  short  (say  5  in.),  and  coarse  fibres  being  long 
(say  12  in.)  This  is  not  invariably  so,  as  in  the  museum  of 
the  Bradford  Technical  College  are  exhibited  fine  Merino 
staples  up  to  12  in.  or  16  in.  long  while  some  cross-bred 
staples  are  there  shown  between  30  in.  and  -40  in.  long.  These, 
however,  are  abnormal  growths — probably  of  two  or  three 
years — and  the  additional  length  is  of  no  real  assistance  to 
the  manufacturer. 


Fig.  g. 
A  —Greasy  Wool ;  A\— Staples'-of  Merino,  shiwing  dirty  tips',  IB.— Scoured  Wool. 

The  four  accompanying  illustrations  (Fig.  7)  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  list '  give  a  good  idea  of  what  "  quality  " 
really  means  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  a  more  refined  use  of  the  word  "  quality  "  which 
is  scientific  rather  than  technical.  Thus,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  GO's  Australian  and  a  GO's  South  American  wool,  in 
which  the  physical  texture,  and  possil)ly  chemical  composition 
of  the  fibre  is  probably  involved.  The  term  quality  in  tliis 
sense,  however,  is  practically  never  used  in  the  trade. 

'  Specially  compiled  at  the  Braclford   Technical  College   by  Mr.   Edford 
Priestley,  Lecturer  in  Combing  and  Spinning. 
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Having  stated  the  manufacturer's  requirements  80  far,  it 
may  now  be  desirable  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  wool 
manufacturing  processes,  as  such  should  at  least  interest  those 
who  grow  the  raw  materials,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
suggestions  of  importance  to  both  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

1.  Wool  Scouring. — Wool  is  usually  delivered  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  a  greasy  state  and  must  be  cleansed  before  it 
can  be  mechanicall}-  treated.  In  some  wool  scouring  machines 
the  wool  is  held  and  the  scouring  liquor  forced   through   it  ; 


Fig.  7. 

Four  Qualities  of  Bradford  "Tops." 

A.— H2's  quality  (Gill-box  prepared). 
B.— 44's  quality  (Gill-box  prepared). 
C. — 50's  quality  (Carder  prepared). 
D. — bO's  quality  (Carder  prepared) 

Note.— The  horizontal  divisions  equal  1  in.,  so  that  the  longest  fibres  in  A    are 
about  i:i  in.  long. 


in  others  the  liquor  is  practically  stationary  and  the  wool  is 
passed  through  it  ;  and  finally,  in  machines  of  the  best  types, 
the  wool  is  immersed  in  the  liquor,  but  is  floated  as  well  as 
forked  forwards.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  wool  scouring  is  to  get  the  wool  out  of  the  bowl. 
This  also  is  accomplished  by  floating  it  out  with  the  scouring 
liquor.  Thus  it  will  be  evident  that  a  modern  scouring  bowl 
is    a   very    scientifically    constructed    machine.      When    the 
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physical  and  chemical  activities  involved  are  also  taken  into 
consideration  it  must  be  evident  that  wool  washing  is  an 
operation  of  considerable  fascination  to  the  scientist. 

2.  Wool  Drying. — Some  wools  leave  the  wash  bowls  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  to  ensure  satisfactory 
working  in.  the  subsequent  machines.  Other  wools  are  too 
wet  and  must  be  dried.  Various  drying  machines  of  ingenious 
construction  are  placed  on  the  market,  most  of  which  claim 
to  dry  the  wool  quickly,  regularly,  and  without  burning  it. 

When  wool  has  been  thus  dealt  with  it  is  ready  to  be  spun 
into  yarn  by  one  of  the  three  following  methods  : — 

I  (a)  It  may  be  carded  and  mule-spun  into  woollen  yarn. 

(b)  It  may  be  prepared,  combed,  drawn  and  frame-spun 
into  English  or  lustre  yarn. 

(c)  it  may  be  carded,  combed,  drawn  and  frame  or  mule- 
spun  into  botany  or  hosiery  yarn. 

,.  3.  Woolleii  Yarn  Production. — In  this  case  the  locks  or 
fibres  are  teased  out  and  thoroughly  mixed  up  head  to  tail 
and  tail  to  head  until  eventually  a  thin  regular  film  of  wool 
fibre  is  obtained.  This  is  termed  carding.  This  film  is  then 
divided  up  into  continuous  strips  or  threads,  wound  on  to 
bobbins  and  taken  to  the  mule  to  be  spun.  This  spinning 
operation  consists  in  elongating  these  strips  or  threads  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  twisted,  with  the  result  that  a  fine, 
regular,  well-twisted  thread  results.  These  operations  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 

4.  Lustre  Yarn  Spinning. — In  this  case  the  fibre  is 
straightened  out  in  preparing  boxes  and  eventually  got  into 
a  thick  sliver  form  in  which  the  fibres  lie  longitudinally. 
This  sliver  is  then  combed,  i.e.,  all  the  short  fibres  are  taken 
out,  forming  what  is  termed  "  noil,"  and  the  long  fibres  are 
arranged  almost  mathematically  parallel  in  the  re-formed  sliver. 
These  slivers  are  then  reduced  to  a  thin,  level  thread  by 
combining  several  of  them  to  form  one  thick  sliver,  but  in  the 
following  process  drafting  or  extending  this  compound  sliver 
so  that  it  is  rather  thinner  than  any  of  the  original  single 
components.  As  soon  as  the  required  fineness  and  regularity 
is  obtained  the  necessary  twist  is  inserted  and  a  strong  thread 
thus  produced.  A  drawing  frame  consists  of  a  slowly 
revolving  pair  of  back  rollers  delivering  the  slivers  to  a 
quickly  revolving  pair  of  front  rollers  which  thus  elongate  or 
draft  them.  There  is  also  an  apparatus  for  winding  the 
worked  sliver  on  to  bobbins.  A  flyer  spinning  frame  both 
draws  out  into  a  fine  thread  and  also  twists  the  slivers  fed  into 
the  back  rollers. 

5.  Botany  Yarn  Spinning". — In  this  case  the  fibre  is  carded, 
combed  (usually  on  the  Noble  comb),  and   drawn  and   spun 
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similarly  to  the  lustre,  save  that  the  spinning  frame  is  of 
different  build,  a  cap  frame  being  employed  which  twists  the 
slivers  fed  to  it  at  double  the  rate  of  the  flyer  spinning 
frame.  The  whole  of  the  machines  in  this  set  are  designed  to 
deal  with  a  finer,  shorter  fibre  as  compared  with  the  machines 
in  the  previous  set. 


Fig.  8.— VVojUen  Processes.^ 

A.  Wool  to  be  blended  with  Mungo  B  ;  C,  Blend  of  material  from  Fearnaught ;  D,  Blend  from 
scribbler;  E,  Blend  in  rope  form  from  intermediate  card;  F,  Condensed  slivers;  G,  Mule-spun 
thread. 

There  are  various  styles  of  yarn  coming  between  the 
three  types  dealt  with,  but  the  principles  involved  are  only 
re-combinations  of  these. 

6.  Warp  and  "Weft  and  Preparation  for  the  Loom. — Some 
of  the  yarns  leaving  the  spinner's  hands  are  hard  twist  ;  others 
are  soft  twist.  The  former  are  made  into  warps  to  be  placed 
in  the  loom  and  actuated  by  the  heald  shafts.  The  latter  are 
placed  in  the  shuttle  and  thi-own  across  the  warp  as  controlled 
in  the  loom. 

1  From  Textiles,  published  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 
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7.  Weaving. — The  loom  is  a  machine  designed  to  effect  the 
interlacing  of  warp  and  weft  to  produce  such  fabrics  as  are 
illustrated  in  the  photo-micrographs  of  cloths  given  in  Figs.  10 
and  11.  Briefly,  it  coiisists  of  an  apparatus  to  form  the  shed 
or  opening  of  the  warp  threads  for  the  shuttle  to  pass  through, 
a  mechanism  to  propel  the  shuttle  through  this  opening,  an 
arrangement  to  beat  up  the  weft  thread  close  to  its  neighbour, 
a  mechanism  to  let  off  warp  as  the  weaving  of  the  cloth  con- 
tinues, and  a  mechanism  to  wind  up  the  cloth  woven  on  to 
the  cloth  roller.  Of  course  there  are  light  and  heavy,  simple 
and  complex  looms,  but  the  fundamental  principles  are  the 
same. 


^ 


Fig.  10.  FiQ.  11. 

8.  Dyeing  and  Finishing. — A  silk  fabric  as  it  leaves  the 
loom  as  a  rule  cannot  be  improved  by  any  finishing  processes  ; 
but  a  typical  woollen  fabric  may  leave  the  loom  in  a  very 
rough,  uncouth  condition  and  be  converted  into  a  soft,  full, 
warm  cloth  by  means  of  the  after  processes.  The  shrinking 
and  felting  properties  of  wool  are  characteristic  and  differen- 
tiate it  from  all  other  fibres,  and  the  manufacturer  naturally 
endeavours  to  use  these  characteristics  to  the  full. 

The  first  finishing  operation  is  usually  w^ashing  or  scouring 
so  as  to  free  the  fabric  from  impurities  and  also  to  free  the 
fibres  so  that  they  are  ready  for  the  next  process — the  felting  or 
milling  operation.  Milling  may  consist  either  in  hammering  the 
fabric  or  in  squeezing  it  up  in  length  and  breadth.  The  fabric 
is  then  straightened  out  by  what  is  termed  "  tentering  "  and 
then  "raised,"  i.e.,  the  surface  of  the  cloth  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  natural  teazles  or  to  wire  roller-brushes,  and  all  stray, 
loose  fibres  raised  up  from  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  The  next 
operation  is  "  cropping,"  the  cropping  machine  being  similar  to 
a  lawn  mower,  but  in  this  case  instead  of  taking  the  mower  to 
\,he  lawn,  the  lawn  (the  piece)  is  taken  to  the  mower.     Theii 
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follow  certain  steaming  and  further  tentering  or  stretching  out 
operations,  and  finally  "  pressing,"  the  fabric  then  being  ready 
for  the  market. 

This  represents  the  finishing  of  a  typical  woollen  fabric, 
but  there  are  many  variations  and  some  special  processes. 
Sometimes,  for  instance,  the  piece  is  wound  on  to  a  roller  in 
hot  water  and  finally  on  to  a  steaming  roller  and  steam  is 
blown  through  the  fabric  ;  in  fact  very  often  it  is  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  fabric  is  "  made "  in  the  finishing.  The 
writer's  grandfather,  for  example,  secured  awards  at  several 
of  the  exhibitions  from  1851  onwards  for  his  fine  broadcloths, 
but  these  goods  often  took  six  weeks  to  finish. 

The  dyeing  of  fabrics  previous  to  the  finishing  operations  is 
a  process  of  much  importance.  Until  quite  recently  the 
natural  dyes — logwood,  madder,  fustic,  cochineal,  &c.,  and 
natural  indigo,  were  the  dyes  almost  invariably  employed  on 
the  best  wool  cloths.  The  introduction  of  the  aniline, 
alizarine,  and  other  artificial  dyes  has  led  to  a  vast  extension 
of  the  dj^er's  "  gamut "  ;  but  unfortunately  quality,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  has  deteriorated.  The  greatest  discovery  in 
recent  years  has  been  that  of  artificial  indigo.  As  it  is  practi- 
cally as  fast  as  the  natural  product  there  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  its  use  ;  in  fact,  so  like  the  natural  product  is  it 
that  the  chemist  has  no  satisfactory  means  of  differentiating 
between  the  two.  Unfortunately  all  sorts  of  cheap  dyes  are 
put  into  goods  of  the  Army  and  Navy  type,  with  just  a 
"  topping "  or  "  bottoming "  of  indigo,  the  goods  then  being 
sold  as  "  indigo-dyed."  The  "  Textile  Institute  "  is  at  present 
concerning  itself  Avith  this  question  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Yorkshire  Committee,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  a  definition  of  "  indigo-dyed  goods "  will  be  agreed 
upon  l)y  those  interested. 

This  brief  description  of  the  principles  involved,  it  is 
hoped  will  ena1)le  the  wool  grower  to  realise  the  forethought 
and  skill  which  the  manufacturer  must  put  into  his  work, 
and  the  importance  of  having  a  good  foundation  to  work  on  in 
the  shape  of  well  grown  and  well  "  got-up "  wool.  The 
manufacturer  should  be  al^le  to  pay  more  for  such  wools, 
and,  if  at  first  the  progressive  farmer  does  not  feel  that  he 
gets  the  recognition  he  merits,  he  should  remember  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  time. 

9.  Typical  Wool  Cloths. — Possibly  to  the  ordinary 
individual  the  two  best  known  yarns  or  cloths  are  worsted 
and  woollen.  Our  grandmothers  always  thought  of  "worsted" 
as  a  rough  sort  of  yarn  which  would  naturally  make  a  rough 
sort  of  cloth  if  it  were  employed  with  this  end  in  view  ;  but 
generally  it  was  knitted  into  stocking,  &c.     This  idea  was  but 
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natural,  for  until  the  fine  wools  were  combed  and  actually 
spun  for  the  making  of  really  heavy  cloths  it  was  the  rougher 
sorts  of  wool  only  that  were  spun  to  thick  counts  of  yarn  on 
the  worsted  principle.  With  the  perfecting  of  combing 
machinery  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
limitation  was  removed,  and  to-day  as  fine  and  soft  yarns  are 
spun  on  the  worsted  principle  (with  fibres  parallel)  as  on  the 
woollen  principle  (with  fibres  mixed  up). 

When  using  the  term  "  woollen  "  the  fine  silky  handling 
broad-cloth,  made  of  the  finest  Saxony  or  Silesian  wool,  was 
no  doubt  oiiginally  thought  of.  Thus,  so  closely  do  some  of 
us  associate  the  woollen  texture  with  fine  wool  yarns  and 
cloths  that  we  frequently  speak  of  the  "  woollen  "  trade  of 
Bradford,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  while  Bradford  principally 
deals  in  fine  wool  fabrics  and  yarns,  it  produces  hardly  a  piece 
of  woollen  fabric,  while  Leeds,  still  producing  chiefly  woollen 
fabrics,  uses  comparatively  little  fine  wool. 

It  is  undoubtedly  best  to  speak  of  wool  fabrics  as  wool 
fabrics  and  not  as  either  woollen  or  worsted  ;  but  if  we  wish 
to  diff'erentiate  between  woollen  and  worsted  cloths  then  we 
should  use  the  term  woollen  or  worsted  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  yarn  of  which  the  cloth  in  question  is 
constructed. 

Having  dealt  with  the  broad  question  of  woollen  and 
worsted,  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  details  concerning 
the  type  of  cloths  and  yarns  generally  in  use. 

Bradford  concerns  itself  roughly  with  four  types  of  yarns 
spun  from  four  distinct  wools,  viz.  : — 

Botany  Yarns^  spun  from  pure  Merino  wools  (GO's  to  90's 
quality). 

'  Crossbred    Yarns,  spun  from   Merino  and  English  wools 
(44's  to  5(S's  quality). 

Demi-Lnstre  Yarns,  spun  from  medium  length  English 
wools  (28's  to  44's  quality). 

Lustre  Yarns,  spun  from  long  English  wools  (28's  to  44's 
quality). 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  fabrics  into  which 
these  yarns  are  woven  : — 

Botany  Yarns  are  woven  into  the  finest  dress  goods,  such 
as  Cashmeres,  Merinos,  fine  twills,  &c.  ;  also  into  worsted 
coatings  and  trouserings  for  men's  wear.  These  yarns  are  also 
employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  ;  also  with  cotton  warps  for 
linings,  such  as  Italians  and  twills. 

Crossbred  Yarns  are  woven  into  medium  dress  goods  such 
as  serges,  twills,  &c.  ;  also  into  the  rougher  coatings  and 
trouserings  for  men's  wear.  Some  special  qualities  of  these 
yarns  are  employed  for  hosiery  and  the  heavier  flannels. 
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Demi-Lustre  Yarns  are  woven  into  the  lower  qualities  of 
what  are  termed  lustre  goods— goods  consisting  of  a  cotton 
warp  with  a  wool  weft.  A  fair  percentage  are  also  woven 
into  clean,  bare  twill  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear. 

Lustre  Yarns  are  woven  into  the  typical  lustre  cloth  in 
imitation  of  the  true  mohair  and  alpaca  plain  fabric  variously 
termed  brilliantine,  Orleans,  lustre,  &c.,  &c.  The  warp  of  these 
fabrics  is  of  necessity  cotton,  but  the  bulk  of  the  texture  is 
pure  wool  of  the  highest  lustre  and  beauty.  Bradford  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  world  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods. 

The  heavy  woollen  districts  of  Yorkshire  now  consume 
large  quantities  of  mungo  and  shoddy  and  comparatively  little 
wool.^  Some  few  firms,  however,  endeavour  to  rival  the  super- 
fine army  and  box  cloths  of  the  west  of  England,  and  these 
firms  buy  the  very  finest  clothing  wools  displayed  at  the 
London  wool  sales — top  price  wools  in  fact. 

Various  combinations  of  worsted  and  woollen  yarns  are 
made.  Thus,  a  fine  worsted  mule-spun  yarn  is  woven  with  a 
fine  woollen  weft  to  produce  the  famous  Amazon  cloth  which 
Bradford  has  only  learnt  to  make  as  perfectly  as  the  French 
within  the  last  six  years.  For  the  lower  army  and  navy 
cloths  worsted  spun  warp  is  often  woven  with  woollen  spun 
weft,  making  an  excellent  combination.  There  is  also  a  large 
trade  done  in  carpet  yarns,  these  being  most  largely  made 
from  Herdwick  and  black-face  wools.  The  various  combina- 
tions of  materials  employed  in  the  low  woollen  trade  are 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  comment,  and  must  be  considered 
at  greater  length. 

Wool  Substitutes  and  Trade  Definitions — Attention  has 
already  been  directed  to  the  misuse  of  the  term  "  indigo- 
dyed."  Perhaps,  an  even  greater  anomally  exists  in  the  use 
of  the  term  "  woollen  fabric."  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  worsted  fabric  (lustre  or  botany)  must  be  made  of  pure 
wool  and  nothing  else.  On  the  woollen  principles  of  spinning, 
however,  any  short  fibred  stuff  msLj  be  employed  with  the 
result  that  there  has  been  such  a  marked  deterioration  in 
the  true  quality  of  woollen  cloths  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  purchase  a  really  well  spun  and  woven  woollen 
fabric. 

Tailor's  clippings  and  old  clothing  are  torn  up  into  a 
fibrous  mass  tei-med  mungo,  shoddy,  extract,  &c.,  according 
to  the  source  fi-om  which  it  is  derived  or  according  to  the 
fa])rics  from  which  it  has  been  made.  Now  mungo  and 
shoddy,   although    in   a  sense  wool,   have  lost  most  of  their 

'  NoTK. — -There  is  a  most  marked  tendency  to  use  more  pure  wool  in 
these  districts  to-day. 
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original  length  and  a  great  deal  of  their  original  elasticity 
and  nature.  They  consequently  make  weak,  dead  cloths  in 
comparison  with  the  real  article.  If  cotton  be  blended  with 
these  materials,  however,  a  useful  mixture  or  blend  is  pro- 
duced which  may  be  worked  up  into  very  useful  cheap  cloths. 
So  proficient  have  the  Batley,  Dewsbury,  and  Colne  Valley 
spinners  and  manufactures  become  that  these  cloths  in  appear- 
ance frequently  rival  the  true  wool  tweed.  That  there  is  a 
use,  and  a  very  good  and  right  use,  for  these  mungo  and 
shoddy  cloths  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  that  when  the  purchaser 
wishes  to  l)uy  an  all  wool  cloth  these  should  be  palmed  off 
upon  him  calls  for  the  most  severe  condemnation.  Unfor- 
tunately the  law  has  decided  that  the  term  woollen  yarn 
means  yarn  spun  on  the  woollen  principle  and  does  not 
specially  refer  to  the  fibre  of  which  the  yarn  is  composed, 
so  that  mungo,  shoddy,  cotton,  &c.,  may  be  used  within  the 
legal  definition.  There  is  not  quite  the  same  objection  to 
employing  the  waste  from  the  worsted  trade  such  as  noil, 
roller  waste,  &c.,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  a  line  should  be 
drawn  somewhere,  as  undoubtedly  the  purchasing  public  is 
being  taken  in  every  day  by  spurious  woollen  goods  really 
sold  as  wool  goods  while  they  have  not  a  particle  of  fleece 
wool  in  them. 

A  Comparison  of  English  and  Australian  Methods. — Sheep 
farming  in  this  country  is  usually  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
that  prevailing  on  the  Australian  Continent,  in  South  America, 
and  even  in  South  Africa,  and  as  a  result  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  older  but  smaller  industry  has  at  least  something  to 
learn  from  the  younger  but  larger  industry.  In  the  matter 
of  shearing,  "  get-up,"  and  packing  it  is  probable  that  the 
English  farmer  has  much  to  learn  from  his  fellow  countryman 
across  the  seas.  On  the  other  hand  as  "  paddocking  "  develops 
and  endeavours  are  made  to  bring  all  tracts  of  land  into  use 
whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  the  Australian  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  old  country.  Romney  Marsh  sheep  are  being 
introduced  with  advantage  into  cei'tain  low-lying  coastal 
districts,  heavy  Lin  coins  and  Leicesters  are  being  bred  on  the 
richer  pasture  land,  and  so  forth.  One  cannot  take  up  such 
a  publication  as  Dalgety^s  Review  without  being  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  out  in  Australia  they  realise  that  they  must 
work  up  to  modern  conditions  and  that  nothing  but  the  best 
will  do  for  them.  It  is  this  spirit  of  using  everything  which 
modern  scientific  discovery  has  revealed  that  so  energises  the 
Australian.  Is  the  English  farmer  going  to  be  equally 
determined  to  make  science  his  handmaiden  ? 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  and  facts  too  frequently  support 
the    argument,  that  the  scientific  wool-grower  does  not  meet 
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with  that  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  wool-buyer  which  is 
his  due.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  wool- 
buyer  frequently  lacks  appreciation  of  scientific  methods  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  in  this  direction.  But 
the  institution  of  such  a  school  of  textile  technology  as  that  just 
nearing  completion  at  Bradford,  the  Textile  Department  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  and  certain  other  schools  up  and  down 
the  country,  must  do  much  in  the  near  future  to  combat  this 
unprogressive  spirit.  If,  also,  those  academic  agriculturists 
who  are  so  successfully  striving  to  introduce  "  scientific 
methods  "  into  farming  in  all  its  phases,  can  formulate  some 
means  whereby  they  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  work 
conducted  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  institutions  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  then  they  may  very  usefully  act 
as  the  redistriljutors  of  knowledge,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of 
those  most  interested. 

A.  F.  Baeker. 

Bradford  Technical  College, 
Bradford. 


THE    HORSE-BREEDING    INDUSTRY    IN 
YORKSHIRE. 

At  what  period  of  history  Yorkshire  first  became  famed  for 
its  horses  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
for  that  would  mean  delving  back  into  the  obscurity  of  at  least 
several  centuries  ago.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  its  fame 
as  our  premier  horse-breeding  county  was  firmly  established  on 
a  solid  foundation  and  extended  even  into  foreign  parts  already 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  ever  since  it  has  easily 
maintained  its  foremost  position  as  a  noted  horse-raising  centre. 
It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  horse-breeding  operations  in 
Yorkshire,  in  common  with  those  in  practically  every  other 
county,  have  suffered  some  decline  of  recent  years,  due  to  the 
advent  of  the  motor  car  and  the  introduction  of  other  forms 
of  mechanical  motive  power  on  our  streets.  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
reduction  of  nearly  17  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  foals 
annually  bred  in  the  three  Ridings  as  compared  with  what  was 
the  case  twelve  years  ago.  The  industry  has  suffered  most 
in  the  East  Riding,  where  the  decline  since  1900  amounts 
roughly  to  2.")  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  Yorkshire  continues 
to  make  a  good  show  as  a  horse-producing  district,  breeding 
as  it  does  upwards  of  12,000  foals  in  a  season,  of  which  number 
each    Riding     claims     approximately     one-third.      The     total 
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certainly  represents  a  large  slice  out  of  the  87,000  odd  foals 
which  are  annually  bred  in  England  (excluding  Wales). 
Contrary  to  the  widely  held  opinion  that  East  and  North 
Yorkshire  l^reed  the  most  horses,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
West  Riding  which  has  of  recent  years  held  pride  of  place  in 
this  respect,  more  foals  being  raised  in  this  part  than  in  either 
of  the  other  two  Ridings. 

The  horses  bred  in  the  county  embrace  a  wider  range 
of  types  than  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  the 
varied  character  of  the  horse  stock  constituting  a  very  notable 
feature  of  the  Yorkshire  horse-breeding  industry.  Every 
recognised  English  breed  is  represented,  including  Hunters, 
Thoroughbreds,  Hackneys,  Cleveland  Bays,  Yorkshire  Coach 
Horses,  Shires,  and  Polo  Ponies.  Then  the  half-bred  types 
of  harness  horses,  trappers,  and  nags  constitute  an  important 
element,  especially  so  the  harness  horse,  while  another  dis- 
tinctive type  is  met  with  in  the  present-day  descendants  of 
the  old-time  Yorkshire  farm-horse  breed,  which  is  now  more 
or  less  (mostly  more  so)  blended  with  Shire  blood,  or  in  some 
instances  with  that  of  the   Clydesdale. 

Taking  these  various  breeds  in  detail,  the  first  place  may 
fittingly  be  accorded  to  the  Hunter. 

The  breeding  of  hunters  in  this  county  has  always  been 
a  great  feature  of  its  husbandry,  and  excellent  stock  of  this 
class  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  produced  here.  The  names 
of  Yorkshire  breeders  figure  very  prominently  in  the  annals 
of  hunter-breeding,  from  the  earliest  inception  of  the  industry 
onwards,  when  the  evolution  of  the  thoroughbred  first  led 
to  the  development  of  the  half-bred  hunter,  right  up  to  the 
present  tiine.  A  leading  breeder  of  the  old  school  during 
the  last  century  was  Sir  George  Cholmley,  whose  studs  at 
Boynton,  near  Bridlington,  and  at  Howsham,  near  Malton,  held 
a  conspicuous  position  from  the  forties  until  the  seventies.  He 
bred  both  thoroughbreds  and  huntei'S.  Most  of  the  latter 
were  pretty  nearly  thoroughbred,  but  up  to  plenty  of  weight 
for  all  their  blood  and  quality.  His  most  noted  stallions  were 
King  Caradoc,  CodringLun,  who  was  ultimately  sold  to  go  to 
Austria,  Record,  VuUurmj,  Hubert,  Orpheus,  and  a  son  of  the 
last-named,  Angel  us,  described  as  a  big-boned  horse.  Angelus 
figured  prominently  in  the  show-ring  in  the  seventies,  and 
was  one  of  the  crack  hunter  sires  in  Yorkshire  at  that  period. 
Two  other  leading  sires  contemporaneous  with  him,  which  also 
won  many  prizes  at  the  Yorkshire  shows,  were  Citadel  and 
Laughingstock  by  Stocktvell.  The  former  was  a  stallion  of 
great  size,  but  apparently  not  very  successful  in  transmitting 
that  feature  to  his  stock.  Sir  George's  famous  stud  was  finally 
dispersed  bj'  public  sale  in  1875,  and  with  it  disappeared  one 
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of  the  landmarks  in  the  modern  history  of  Yorkshire  horse- 
breeding.  Among  the  hunter  sires  of  note  used  about  a 
generation  earlier  than  the  period  just  alluded  to  were  Old 
President,  MacOrville,  Theon,  Perion,  who  at  one  time  stood 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  at  a  later  period  Young  or  Bay 
President,  also  called  President  Junior,  a  son  of  Old  Prei^ident. 
In  the  seventies,  the  stallion  Highthorme  by  Camerino,  out 
of  a  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  mare,  was  another  noted  sire  of  hunters, 
and  got  many  prize  winners.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Lumley 
Hodgson,  of  Highthorne,  Northallerton  way,  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  breeding  of  hunters.  An  interesting  letter 
written  by  him  about  Yorkshire  horse-breeding  is  incorporated 
in  a  paper  on  half-bred  horses,  contributed  by  Lord  Cathcart 
to  Vol.  19  of  the  R.A.S.E.  Journal,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  wrote  in  a  pessimistic  vein  about  the  industry  at 
that  stage  (1882),  deploring  its  decline  in  strong  words. 

Undoubtedly  hunter-breeding  in  Yorkshire  fell  rather 
under  a  cloud  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies  and  in  the 
early  eighties,  what  with  some  of  the  old  breeders  falling  out 
owing  to  agricultural  depression,  and  many  farmers  turning 
their  attention  from  the  raising  of  light  horse  stock  to  the 
production  of  Shire-bred  cart-horses,  which  about  then  came 
much  into  vogue  as  being  a  possibly  more  lucrative,  and 
certainly  more  dependable  business.  Hackney-breeding,  too, 
commenced  to  come  into  the  ascendant,  that  also  tending  not 
inappreciably  to  interfere  with  the  hunter  industry.  Added 
to  all  this,  a  scarcity  of  suitable  hunter  brood  mares  was 
complained  of — a  complaint  which  then,  and  even  earlier,  was 
quite  as  prominent  as  it  is  nowadays.  This  shortage  was  largely 
ascribed  to  the  constant  drain  upon  the  stock  of  half- 
bred  mares  by  foreign  buyers.  However,  even  when  the 
industry  was  at  a  low  ebb,  some  good  support  for  hunter- 
breeding  continued  to  be  forthcoming  in  several  quarters ; 
Lord  Middleton,  for  one,  did  yeoman  service  in  keeping  up 
the  old  breed  of  hunters,  and  came  prominently  to  the  fore 
as  a  breeder  about  this  time.  He  added  considerably  to  the 
stud  of  hunting  brood  mares,  which  had  already  previously 
been  kept  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  by  his  father,  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Middleton,  and  continued  the  latter's  policy  of 
keeping  thoroughl^red  hunter  sires  for  use  in  the  district, 
so  doing  much  to  foster  the  breeding  of  half-bred  horses. 
Another  very  noted  stud  in  existence  at  this  period  was 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Constable,  at  Wassand,  near 
Hull.  It  consisted  of  thoroughbred  mares,  and  he  bred  a 
few  race-horses,  but  most  of  the  colts  produced  here  were 
hunters  of  the  13  or  14  stone  type.  He  had,  among  others, 
such  sires  as  llieohald,  The  Baron,  Foreshore,  Lowlander,  and 
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Southampton,  to  whom  many  good  hmiters  of  the  present- 
day  strain  back,  a  son  of  the  last,  in  Cyclops,  a  very 
good  horse,  who  won  four  Queen's  premiums,  and  finally 
Otterton,  also  a  premium  winner,  who  left  some  excellent  stock 
in  Holderness,  and  was  in  1910  bought  by  Mr.  Wickham 
Boynton,  and  eventually  sold  to  go  to  Ireland.  The  Wassand 
stud  continued  to  flourish  till  Mr.  Constable's  death  three  years 
ago  and  was  then  dispersed,  when  about  forty  brood  mares, 
in  addition  to  young  stock,  were  sold.  It  was  also  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighties  that  Mr.  Frederick  Reynard,  of 
Sunderlandwick,  Driffield,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  hunter 
to-day,  started  his  stud,  founded  on  old  lines  of  blood,  and 
he  has  ever  since  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  old-time 
Yorkshire  hunter-breeding. 

Lord  Middleton's  famous  stud  at  Birdsall,  the  largest  in  the 
county  and  perhaps  in  England  at  the  present  time,  has,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
local  horse-breeding  industry,  which  admittedly  owes  much 
to  his  efforts  to  further  its  interests.  The  number  of  stallions 
travelled,  including  thoroughbred  hunter  sires.  Shires,  and 
pony  stallions,  averages  twelve  to  fifteen  in  a  season,  which 
gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  prominent  part  played  by 
the  stud.  The  leading  thoroughbred  stallions  used  here 
in  the  eighth  Lord  Middleton's  time,  from  about  1856  to  about 
1877,  Avere  Bonnie  Morn  by  Chanticleer,  Lord  Albemarle, 
Cheddington  by  Lanercost,  Fingal,  and  Moi'occo  by  King  Tom, 
while  another  good  sire  was  the  half-bred  Elcot.  Morocco, 
especially,  made  a  great  mark,  and  may  justly  be  styled  the 
father  of  this  stud.  He  continued  standing  at  Birdsall  in 
the  present  Lord  Middleton's  time,  being  the  earliest  of  the 
long  list  of  good  blood  sires  in  his  stud.  Most  of  these  sires 
were  premium  winners,  and  among  the  more  notable  of  those 
kept  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Lord  Middleton's  owner- 
ship— l)esides  Morocco,  already  mentioned — were  King  Harold 
by  Thnnderbolt,  Peppermint  by  Camballo,  and  Escamillo 
liy  Pero  Gomez.  These  were  followed  by  Gordon,  Spectre 
Lord,  Sherbrooke,  who  was  used  largely  in  the  Holderness 
country,  Scot  Guard,  Hindley  by  Minting,  Teuton,  The  Coroner, 
Scotch  Sign  by  AyrsJiire,  Bed  Eagle,  Wales,  and  others. 
Several  of  these,  Avith  Gordon  and  the  two  last  named  in 
particular,  have  stood  out  very  prominently,  and  must  be 
assigned  a  foremost  place  in  chronicling  the  latest  phase  of 
the  history  of  horse-breeding  in  Yorkshire.  Probably — after 
Morocco — the  most  notable  sire  was  Gordon  l)y  Hermit  out 
of  Sister  to  Adelaide,  foaled  in  1881,  a  dark  bay  liorse,  of  ifine 
carriage  and  outlook.  He  stood  eleven  years -at  Birdsall,  but 
was  never  exhibited,     Lord  Middleton  gave.l,OOOZ.  for  him^ 
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then  a  high  i)i"ice  for  a  hunter  sire — anil  never  regretted  it. 
He  sired  the  sountlest  of  stock,  and  got  good-tempered  and  high- 
couraged  produce.  There  were,  at  one  time,  fifty-two  of  his 
stock  on  the  place,  and  as  many  as  twenty  hunters  sired  by  him 
in  the  hunt  staliles  at  the  some  moment.  Red  Eagle  by  Thurio 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  Birdsall  stud,  and 
completed  eight  seasons  here.  He  got  some  of  the  best  of 
hunters,  and  his  produce  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
show-ring.  The  leading  sire  now  is  the  well-known  Wales, 
a  great  favourite  with  his  owner.  He  is  Irish  bred  by  Belgrave, 
and  has  won  under  both  rules  in  Ireland  and  this  country. 
Standing  16'1  hands,  of  great  power,  short-legged,  and  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  substance  and  grand  quarters,  this 
chestnut  represents  a  typical  hunter  sire.  He  has  left  his  mark 
in  the  district  in  unmistakable  fashion,  and  a  good  many  of  his 
stock  have  taken  high  show-ring  honours.  His  get  have  won 
the  produce  prize  for  groups  of  three  by  one  sire  at  the 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society's  Show  on  four  occasions,  while 
he  himself  gained  a  King's  premium  four  years  running.  The 
other  thoroughljred  stallions  in  use  at  the  stud  at  present  are 
Proadridge  by  Pride,  One  Away  by  Bapollo,  and  Stickup  by 
Collar.  Wales  stands  at  home  at  three  guineas  to  tenant 
farmers'  half-bred  mares  ;  the  others  are  travelled  at  a  fee 
of  two  guineas,  the  rounds  extending  up  to  Kirby  Moorside 
and  Pickering  in  the  North  Riding,  Sherburn  way  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  as  far  as  Foxholes  and  Ganton  in  East 
Yorkshire. 

The  hunter  brood  mares  at  Birdsall,  numbering  some 
twenty-five,  comprise,  among  others,  the  descendants  of  nine 
foundation  mares  found  in  the  stud  in  the  eighth  Lord 
Middleton's  time.  These  were  Shepherdess,  Magic,  Louisa, 
Violet,  Dinah,  Magpie,  Queen  Bee,  Fannie,  and  Lavinia, 
by  which  names  the  diff:erent  strains  descended  from 
them  still  continue  to  be  known.  The  Shepherdess  family 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  lines  of  blood,  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  mare  Scornful  by  Gordon,  and  her  two 
daughters.  Scruple  and  Scalpay.  The  original  Shepherdess, 
foaled  1853,  was  by  Maroon,  and  came  of  old  Yorkshire  breed, 
her  dam's  sire  having  been  the  half-l)red  Revolution,  a  noted 
hunter  sire  in  the  county  in  the  thirties  of  last  century. 
Magic  by  MacOrville,  and  bought  from  Henry  Darley,  of 
Aldljy  Park,  was  descended  from  an  old-time  Chapman  mare. 
It  is  on  a  daughter  of  hers,  Magic  the  Second,  that  the  eighth 
Lord  Middleton  is  seen  mounted  in  the  hunt  presentation 
picture  at  Birdsall.  The  Magics  all  turn  out  wonderfully 
good  jumpers.  Louisa  was  a  thoi-oughbred  mare  by  Pompey 
out  of  Jill  by  Touchstone.      A  descendant  of  hers,  the  filly 
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Modwena,  was  reserve  for  the  Championship  at  the  Islington 
Show  in  11*08.  The  latter  has  an  all  thoroughbred  pedigree, 
her  dam  being  Madam  Modjeska  by  Gordon.  Madam 
Modjeska's  dam  was  by  Peppermint  out  of  Monica  by 
Morocco  ;  and  the  great-great-granddam  of  Modwena  was  the 
original  Louisa.  Violet,  a  bay  mare,  bought  by  the  eighth 
Lord  Middleton  after  winning  a  race  at  Nottingham  about 
1866,  was  by  Loutherherg,  dam  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton's  The 
Friar,  who,  although  in  the  stud-book,  was  really  a  half-bred 
horse.  Dinah  was  a  Yorkshire  hunter  mare  of  Holderness 
breed,  her  dam's  sire  having  been  Lanercost,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  got  some  noted  hunting  stock  out  of  half- 
bred  mares  in  Yorkshire.  Magjrie,  foaled  1838,  came  of  a 
famous  racing  pony  strain,  and  founded  a  yqvj  valuable  breed, 
her  descendants  making  particularly  hard  and  useful  Wold 
hunters.  Queen  Bee  was  by  Newminster  out  of  BirdhilVs 
dam,  and  Fa7inie,  a  half-bred  mare,  came  of  Touchstone 
descent.  Lavitiia  was  one  of  Sir  George  Cholmley's  mares,  by 
Theobald  out  of  a  thoroughbred  dam,  and  was  bought  at  the 
famous  dispersal  sale  of  his  stud.  Among  the  foundation 
mares  added  by  the  present  Lord  Middleton  were  Moorhen 
(by  Young  Walkington),  that  carried  the  huntsman  for  eight 
seasons,  and  then  proved  a  great  success  at  the  stud  ;  Miss 
Sykes,  a  half-bred  mare  by  Morocco,  whose  grandson.  Syntax 
by  Wales,  took  hrst  prize  as  a  two-year-old  at  the  "  Royal  "  at 
Norwich  last  year ;  Mermaid«i\d  Firefly,  that  have  both  produced 
high-priced  hunters,  the  thoroughbreds  Fair  Geraldine  by 
Desmond  and  Glare  Girl  by  Novelist,  and  others  of  later  dates. 
Bay  and  brown  are  the  prevailing  colours  among  the  brood 
mares  and  young  stock,  with  a  sprinkling  of  chestnuts.  The 
horses  in  the  hunt  stables,  which  usually  number  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  in  the  season,  are  all  of  them  home-bred. 
The  young  hunters  are  broken  by  the  roughriders  at  four,  and 
come  into  the  hunt  stables  when  five-year-olds. 

Ml-.  Frederick  Reynard's  stud  at  Sunderlandwick,  about 
two  miles  from  Driffield,  comprises  some  eight  brood  mares, 
all  of  a  good  hunting  type,  combining  quality  with  plenty  of 
bone  and  substance,  and  so  just  the  kind  to  breed  hunters  up  to 
15  or  16  stone.  Their  bone  below  the  knee,  their  large  and 
well-shaped  hocks,  and  their  good  well-laid  shoulders  stand 
out  as  specially  notable  features.  The  sires  used  here  have 
almost  invariably  been  Queen's  and  King's  premium  winners 
that  have  stood  in  the  district,  including  Cyclops  and  Otterton 
from  the  Wassand  stud,  Gordon,  Hindley,  Red  Eagle,  and 
Wales  from  Birdsall,  and  Not  Out,  Denis  Richard,  and  Berrill 
from  Mr.  Wickham-Boynton's  stud  at  Burton  Agnes.  The 
last,  located  not  far  from  Driffield,  occupies  a  leading  position 
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in  East  Yorkshire,  and  there  Mr.  Wickham-Boynton  has  for 
the  last  ten  years  kept  a  number  of  thoroughbred  stallions, 
most  of  them  King's  premium  horses.  He  started  his  stud 
in  1902,  buying,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Cholmondeley, 
of  Sledmere,  Not  Out  by  Isinglass,  and  bred  by  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes.  This  horse  won  a  premium  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  at  the  end  of  the  season  sold  to  go  to 
Hungary,  having  left  some  very  good  hunters  behind  him. 
Then  he  had  Pax,  another  premium  winner,  who  after  two 
seasons  at  the  stud  was  bought  l)y  the  French.  Sul)sequently 
the  stud  followed  up  its  successes  at  the  Islington  Show  with 
the  Irish-bred  Hoe  O'Neill,  Foundli^ig,  Denis  Richard,  Long- 
croft,  winner  of  the  Lincolnshire,  and  finally  last  year  with 
Berrill  and  Athos,  all  these  sires  winning  King's  premiums. 
The  first  two,  after  a  brief  stud  career  here,  were  sold  to 
Sweden,  and  Longcroft  to  Ireland.  Denis  Richard  by  Laveno, 
who  won  premiums  in  1908  and  1909,  has  proved  himself  a 
very  successful  sire,  and  his  stock  have  won  a  good  many  prizes 
in  the  county.  He  was  sold  at  the  last  December  sales  at 
Newmarket  for  6001.  to  Sir  Merrik  R.  Burrell,  who  owns  a 
noted  stud  of  hunters  in  Sussex.  Besides  those  named,  several 
other  thoroughbred  stallions  of  note  have  stood  at  the  Burton 
Agnes  stud  for  short  periods,  notably  Black  Auster  by 
Persimmon,  Toledo,  and  Bill  of  the  Play,  a  very  high-class 
horse  by  Bill  of  Portland  out  of  Opera  Dance,  practically  all 
eventually  being  sold  to  go  to  Continental  countries.  The  last 
mentioned,  for  instance,  was  bought  for  1,550  guineas  by 
Count  Lehndorff  for  the  German  Government  stud  at  Graditz. 
The  stallions  standing  at  this  stud  at  the  present,  and  Avhich 
are  jointly  owned  by  Mr.  Wickham-Boynton  and  Mr.  Henry 
Cholmondeley,  are  Berrill  hj  Rouge  Dragon,  Viceroy,  a 
highly-bred  Gallinule  horse,  and  Athos  by  The  Rush.  The 
first  has  come  greatly  into  fashion  as  a  sire  for  half-bred  mares 
since  he  won  the  newly-instituted  King's  Champion  Cup  for 
the  best  premium  stallion  at  the  Islington  Show  last  year. 
Berrill,  who  won  the  Cambridgeshire  in  1900  and  many  other 
races,  and  has  sired  winners  under  both  rules,  is  a  very 
attractive  stallion,  Avell-balanced  and  truly  shaped,  standing 
16  hands,  a  sound  dark  bay  in  colour,  and  nicely  actioned.  He 
has  got  some  good  foals  from  hunter  mares  in  the  district.  An 
outstanding  point  al:»out  the  grey-coloure<l  Athos  is  his  good 
and  springy  action.  Mr.  Wickham-Boynton  has  no  difficulty 
in  filling  the  lists  of  all  the  horses  at  the  stud,  the  thoroughbred 
sires  on  an  average  covering  some  eighty  mares  during  the 
season.  Some  good  hunters  have  been  bred  at  the  Burton 
Agnes  stud,  among  them  prize-winners,  but  only  a  few  hunter 
brood  mares  are  kept  here. 
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The  premium  stallions  have  midoubtedly  had  a  very 
beneficial  influence  in  fostering  the  breeding  of  half-bred 
horses,  and  particularly  of  hunters,  in  the  country  since  the 
Queen's  premiums  were  instituted  in  1887,  though  probably 
more  as  regards  quality  than  numbers.  The  East  and  West 
Ridings,  which  form  District  VI  under  the  premium  scheme, 
are  allotted  four  stallions,  and  these  last  year  were  jBei^rill, 
Athos,  Brummagem,  and  Birk  Gill.  Brtunmagem,  a  good 
horse  that  has  sired  some  useful  stock,  stands  at  the  Riding 
Fields  stud,  near  Beverley,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Edward  and 
Philip  Hodgson,  who  are  among  the  principal  hunter  breeders 
in  East  Yorkshire.  Bivk  QUI,  by  Marcion  and  owned  l)y  Mr. 
Eustace  Barlow  of  Sigsworth,  Pateley  Bridge,  travelled  Rigsley, 
Ripon,  Boroughbridge  and  Wetherby  way,  in  which  districts  of 
the  West  Riding  the  breeding  of  light  horses  and  hunters  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  North  Riding 
is  grouped  together  with  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  in  the  allocation  of  the  King's  premiums,  the 
whole  forming  District  IV,  which  is  allowed  three  premium 
sires.  In  the  past  year  the  premiums  were  gained  by 
Skiagraph,  Drummer  Kelly,  and  Red  Hall  II,  all  of  them 
Yorkshire-owned  horses  and  well  known.  Skiograph,  recently 
sold  at  the  December  sales  at  Newmarket,  belonged  to  Major 
Fife,  who  is  a  prominent  breeder  of  thoroughbred  stock  and 
has  an  important  stud  at  Ijangton  Hall  near  Northallerton. 
The  country  round  this  place  and  towards  Thirsk,  Bedale,  and 
northwards  towards  Catterick  has  always  l)een,  as  is  well  known, 
a  great  centre  of  light  horse  lireedingand  still  continues  so.  Red 
Hall  II,  a  very  \ng  chestnut  horse,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Ward  of 
Pinchinthorpe,  Great  Ayton,  in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  Drum- 
mer Kelly  also  stood  in  this  part  at  Guisborough,  a  famous  Cleve- 
land Bay  centre  at  one  time,  and  he  travelled  towards  Whitby  and 
Egton,  a  district  where  they  breed  useful  half-bred  horses  of 
big  size,  some  of  them  of  a  good  hunter  type,  from  a  Cleveland 
Bay  foundation.  Some  good  premium  stallions  have  at  various 
times  been  owned  by  Mr.  William  Jordison,  of  Carlton  Lodge, 
Thirsk,  who  generally  keeps  a  thoroughbred  sire  in  the  district. 
Among  those  so  kept  have  been  Rosy  Monk  by  Rosicrucian, 
Trundle  Hill,  Bur  nock  Water  by  Water/otrl,  who  won  four 
premiums,  and  Marzio  hj  Marcion.  Burnock  Water 
got  some  excellent  hunter  stock  in  North  Yoi-kshire  and 
sired  several  good  prize  winners.  He  also  had  other  useful 
horses  in  Street  Arab,  Ferrahy,  Seaport  by  Southamnton, 
Pedant,  and  Master  Lovat.  The  last  now  stands  in  Norfolk. 
His  last  stallion  was  Proudridge,  who  has  joined  the  Birdsall 
stud.  Mr.  Jordison  was  formerly  a  successful  breeder  of 
hunters,   but  gave  up   breeding  them  some  years  ago.      The 
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last  hunter  he  bred  was  Monarch,  a  fine  grey  gelding  which 
won  the  champion  prize  at  the  H.  I.  Society's  show  last  year 
for  his  then  owner,  Mr.  Stephen  Furness,  M.P. 

Although  hunter-breeding  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  York- 
shire may  not  be  what  it  was  thirty-five  years  or  more 
ago,  a  considerable  number  continue  to  be  bred  Ijy  them,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  cause  to  take  such  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation  as  is  held  and  expressed  by  sonae.  One 
thing  is  pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  industry  probably 
enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  here  than  in  any  other 
pai't  of  the  country.  Nowhere  else  at  any  rate  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  hunters  bred  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of 
foals  raised,  including  both  light  and  heavy  breeds,  than  in 
Yorkshire.  Despite  the  increasing  hold  the  Shire  breed  has 
gained  in  the  countjs  which  has  brought  Avitli  it  the  con- 
version of  the  originally  almost  or  wholly  light-legged  stock  of 
farm-horses  into  a  much  heavier  hairy-heeled  cart-horse  type, 
there  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  farmers  a  good  many 
mares,  more  or  less  suitable,  that  will  throw  a  foal 
of  hunter  type  to  a  thoroughbred  sire — such  as,  for 
instance,  mares  straining  back  to  the  old  Cleveland  blood, 
or  mares  with  a  coach  horse  cross  in  them,  which  sorts  are  in 
particular  to  be  met  with  in  the  North  Riding  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  East  Riding,  and  also  in  other  parts.  These  are 
mares  specially  suitable  to  produce  big  horses  of  the  weight- 
carrying  hunter  stamp.  Another  leading  type  from  which  the 
farmers  often  breed  horses  of  likely  hunter  shape,  if  a  blood 
sire  is  used,  are  the  nag  mares  they  drive  in  their  carts  and 
use  for  odd  jobs  on  the  farm,  which  are  of  nondescript  breed  in 
most  cases  and  of  a  variety  of  cross-bred  types,  some  big,  some 
small,  some  of  roadster  descent,  some  with  a  strong  strain  of 
cart-blood  in  them,  and  so  on.  The  mares  used  for  hunter- 
breeding  by  farmers  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
essentially  common,  but  a  corrective  for  this  is,  of  course,  supplied 
by  the  thoroughbred  sire,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  impressive. 
Sometimes  a  hunter  is  even  bred  by  crossing  a  cart-mare  of  a 
lightish  stamp,  such  as  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Wold  coun- 
try, with  a  blood  horse.  That  cross,  when  successful,  however, 
is  more  or  less  of  a  fluke,  and  few  farmers  try  this  plan  in  these 
days  when  cart-horse  breeding  is  so  much  in  the  ascendant. 
The  quantity  of  well-bred,  typical  hunter  l)rood-mares  in  the 
country,  owned  by  hunting-men  who  breed  in  a  small  way, 
must  be  very  considerable,  though  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  make  any  reliable  computation  of  their  numbers. 

Yorkshire  is  unquestionably  better  supplied  with  thorough- 
bred stallions  standing  or  travelling  in  the  district  than  most 
other  counties,  and  this  must  necessarily  favour  the  production  of 
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hunter-stock,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  blood 
sires  that  are  travelled  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be 
and  fall  short  of  the  standard  usually  reached  by  the 
premium  horses.  The  thoroughbred  is,  practically  speaking, 
the  only  kind  of  sire  which  plays  any  part  in  the  hunter- 
breeding  industry.  The  "  hunter-bred  "  or  half-bred  hiinter 
stallion  appears  to  be  scarcely  existent  in  the  county  nowadays, 
any  more  than  he  is  elsewhere  in  the  country.  In  times  gone 
by,  however,  the  latter  was  a  good  deal  in  evidence,  and 
originally  had  his  prototype  in  the  old-time  Yorkshire  cocktail 
stallions  which  were  freely  used  as  sires  here  until  the  early 
years  of  last  century,  and  in  frequent  cases  at  a  later  period. 
In  some  instances  a  colt  sired  by  a  coaching  stallion  may  turn 
out  a  useful  hunting  stallion  if  the  dam  is  of  a  suitable  type, 
but  that  is  somewhat  exceptional. 

In  former  times  a  valuable  influence  was  exercised  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  hunters  by  the  hunter  races  at 
numerous  local  meetings,  for  the  supporters  of  these  events, 
mostly  hunting  men,  naturally  tried  to  run  horses  as  nearly 
thoroughbred  as  possible,  without  their  actually  being  in  the 
stud-book. 

The  favourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  render 
the  county  so  pre-eminently  adapted  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
hunters  of  stout  breed  and  with  strong  bone,  as  well  as  for 
other  kinds  of  half-bred  horses,  stand  it  in  equally  good  stead 
as  regards  the  breeding  of  Thoroughbreds  for  racing  purposes 
which  have  always  been  bred  in  this  country  with  conspicuous 
success.  Yorkshire  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  this  breed,  for  The  Darley  Arabian,  one  of  its 
famous  foundation  sires,  stood  in  Yorkshire.  This  horse  was 
imported  from  the  East  and  owned  by  a  Mr.  Darley,  of  Buttis- 
cramb,  near  York,  some  time  between  1700  and  1715.  He 
sired,  among  other  good  racehorses,  the  two  historic  horses 
Devonshire  or  Flying  Chiiders,  bred  near  Doncaster  by  Mr. 
Childers,  and  subsequently  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  Bartletfs  Childers.  The  foi*mer  made  a  great  mark  as 
a  racer  and  was  i^eputed  the  fastest  horse  in  training  in  his  day, 
while  the  latter,  although  never  trained  and  raced  himself, 
became  the  sire  of  several  racehorses  of  note,  but  is  principally 
known  to  fame  as  the  great-grandsire  of  Eclipse.  Coming 
nearer  to  our  own  times  there  was  the  celebrated  Flying 
Dutchman,  by  Bay  Middleton  out  of  Barbette,  winner  of  the 
Derby  in  1849,  who  was  bred  on  Yorkshire  soil  by  Mr. 
Vansittart,  of  Kirkleatham.  A  foremost  place  in  the 
many  historical  associations  existing  between  Yorkshire 
and  the  thoroughbred  breed  is  held  by  the  Sledmere  stud, 
which  became  famous  in  the  times  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
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present  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  of  whose  doings  we  read  so  much  in 
the  Druid's  works.  He  had  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
Druid,  some  120  brood  mares  in  the  paddocks,  though  the 
largest  crop  of  foals  recorded  in  a  season  was  about  66  head. 
The  Sleight-of-Hand  mares  were  one  of  his  best  and  favourite 
strains.  On  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1863,  the  policy 
of  the  stud,  which  lies  in  the  Wold  country,  underwent  some 
change,  but  its  old-time  reputation  has  been  more  than  main- 
tained under  the  present  baronet.  Sledmere  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  notalile  and  successful  thoroughbred  studs  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  no  yearlings  more  eagerly  sought  after 
by  buyers,  nor  of  higher  repute  at  the  yearling  sales,  than  the 
contingent  from  these  paddocks. 

Another  very  noted  breeder  of  bloodstock  in  Yorkshire, 
Major  Fife,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There  are  some 
thii'ty-five  brood  mares  of  choice  blood,  at  his  stud  at  Langton 
Hall,  which  among  its  successes  has  the  breeding  of  an  Oaks 
winner  to  its  credit.  This  was  Airs  and  Graces,  who  won 
in  1898,  and  subsequently  proved  very  successful  at  the 
stud  in  France.  She  was  the  dam  of  Jardy,  who  many  still 
aver  would  have  won  the  Derby  in  Cicero's  year,  and  so  repeated 
Gladiateur's  triumph  for  the  French,  had  he  not  been  amiss 
when  running  in  that  race.  Another  filly  foaled  here  that  has 
made  her  mark  as  a  brood  mare  was  Miss  Hoyden,  the  dam  of 
Lally,  while  among  others  of  note  Major  Fife  has  bred  St. 
Alwyn,  one  of  the  leading  sires  in  Australia.  The  sires  standing 
at  the  Langton  Hall  stud  at  present  are  St.  Simonmimi,  by  St. 
Simon  out  of  Mimi,  bred  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  own  brother 
to  St.  Maclou,  and  also  Bonarosa,  by  Bonavista  out  of  Rose 
Madder. 

Very  prominently  associated  with  Yorkshire  are  the 
Hachneys  which  have  here  found  a  highly  congenial  breeding 
ground,  more  especially  so  in  the  East  Riding,  l)ut  they  are  also 
bred  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  The  Yorkshire  Hackney 
strains  were  originally  built  up  with  Norfolk  trotter  blood, 
on  a  foundation  provided  by  the  native  breed  of  nags 
and  roadsters.  This  trotter  blood  began  to  be  introduced  into 
East  Yorkshire  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
was  used  on  an  increasing  scale  from  the  beginning  of  last 
century  onwards,  the  origin  of  the  Yorkshire  Hackneys  thus 
dating  back  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  Prominent  in 
their  early  history  was  Robert  Ramsdale,  of  Market  Weighton, 
who  was  the  leading  breeder  of  the  old-time  trotters  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  brought  several  good  trotter  (or 
Hackney)  stallions  from  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  and  travelled 
them  in  the  district.  In  the  Druid's  "  Saddle  and  Sirloin " 
there  is  an  allusion  to  old  Bob  Ramsdale,  then  eighty  years  old, 
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and  to  liis  two  trotter  sires  Pretende)-  and  Performer^  which  has 
become  classical  as  an  item  of  okl  Hacknej'  lore.  The  stallions 
referred  to  are  Wroot's  Pretender,  a  black,  bought  by  Ramsdale 
from  a  Lincolnshire  breeder  in  1807,  and  his  son,  Ramsdale's 
Performer,  foaled  in  1810,  and  dai'k  brown  in  colour.  Another 
excellent  horse  he  had  from  Norfolk  about  1838  was 
Moan  or  Norfidk  Phenomenon  (Bond's)  who  sired  some 
useful  stock  in  East  Yorkshire  in  the  forties,  and  eventually 
was  sold  to  go  to  Scotland.  Bob  Ramsdale's  son,  Philip,  was 
also  closely  connected  with  the  breed,  and  helped  to  establish 
it,  owning  a  number  of  good  sires.  In  this  way  the  Market 
Weighton  and  Pocklington  districts  became  an  important 
stronghold  of  the  Yorkshire  Hackney,  and  so  they  have  ever 
since  remained,  its  principal  breeding  centre  extending  thence 
eastwards  over  the  Wold  country,  Garton-on-the-Wolds  and 
Driffield  way  ;  southwards  down  to  Hull,  and  including 
Holderness.  Some  of  the  most  noted  and  fashionable  blood- 
lines of  the  Hackney  breed  have  originated  in  these  parts. 

The  three  leading  sires  which  in  modern  times  have  played 
the  chief  part  in  the  development  of  the  Yorkshire  Hackneys 
were  the  noted  Triffit's  Fireaway ;  the  still  more  famous 
Denmark ;  and  Lord  Derby  II.  Practically  all  the  best  strains 
of  the  present  day  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  these  foundation 
stallions  which  will  ever  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  history 
of  the  breed.  A  prominent  Hackney  breeder  of  his  day,  Philip 
Triffit,  of  Holme,  Pocklington,  bred  Fireaway  in  1859.  He 
was  a  very  stout  and  sound  horse,  standing  15i  hands  high, 
and  sired  a  lot  of  good  stock,  usually  distinguished  for  their 
stoutness.  He  lived  to  be  over  thirty  years  of  age.  While 
Fireaivay  was  far  and  away  the  best  sire  he  owned,  Triffit, 
had  also,  besides  some  others,  two  useful  stallions  in  the  black 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  the  dark  brown  Landsecr,  both  being 
sons  of  old  Fireaway.  Denwark,  one  of  the  best  Hackney 
sires  ever  seen,  perhaps  the  best  iiT^modern  times,  was  bred  in 
1862  by  William  Rickell,  of  Warter,  in  the  Pocklington  district. 
His  sire  was  Sir  Charles  (Beal's).  He  was  subsequently 
owned  by  George  Bourdass,  of  Hunmanby,  who  later  on  also 
became  the  owner  of  his  celebrated  son,  Danegelt,  foaled  1879, 
the  latter  having  been  bred  by  Francis  Rickell,  a  brother  of 
William,  who  also  had  a  stud  near  Pocklington,  and  was  a  very 
successful  breeder.  Already  earlier,  in  1858,  he  had  bred 
St.  Giles  (Rickell's),  another  foundation  stallion  of  great  note  to 
whom  some  of  the  old  Yorkshire  strains  go  back.  This  old 
established  stud,  which  formed  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  the  past,  was  finally  dispersed  in  1887.  After  having  got 
good  stock  in  his  native  county,  Danegelt  was  subsequently 
sold  by  Mr.  Bourdass  for  the  big  price  of  5,000/.  to  Sir  Walter 
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Gilbey,  whose  well-known  Hackney  stud  at  Elsenhani  Paddocks 
in  Essex,  has  been  largely  built  up  upon  his  blood.  Harking 
back  to  Denmark — he  was  essentially  a  quality  horse,  15*2  hands 
in  height,  and  chestnut  of  colour.  He  had  more  style  about 
him  than  Firedivay,  and  generally  imparted  plenty  of  stylish- 
ness to  his  foals.  Highly  successful  in  the  show-ring  himself, 
he  got  many  prominent  prize  winners  in  his  generation,  his 
stock  at  one  time  being  practically  invincible.  The  Denmark 
blood  in  consequence  gained  a  predominating  influence  in 
Yorkshire.  One  of  his  more  noted  sons  was  Gunnaught,  a 
horse  of  sterling  merit,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Tennant,  of  Kirkburn 
Grange,  Driffield,  a  leading  breeder  of  Hackneys.  Connaught 
in  his  turn  got  (jcirlon  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  renowned  sire  of 
more  recent  times  in  the  county.  The  hitter's  breeder  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Young,  of  Garton-on-the-Wolds,  in  the  country 
around  which  place  so  many  good  Yorkshire  Hackneys  have 
been  bred  by  various  breeders  of  note,  including  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  and  the  Harrisons,  who  owned 
a  very  old-established  strain,  and  whose  stud  at  Garton  was 
a  prominent  one  until  comparatively  recently.  Mr.  Mansfield 
Harrison,  himself  a  noted  breeder,  was  the  manager  of  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts's  great  stud  in  its  most  palmy  days. 

Lord  Derby  II  (417),  the  third  principal  foundation 
stallion  alluded  to  previously  was  bred  in  1871  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Burnham,  at  the  Frodingham  Hall  Stud,  Winestead,  in  Holder- 
ness.  He  was  sired  by  Leake's  Lord  Derby,  a  stallion  of 
considerable  local  reputation  some  forty  years  ago,  and  strain- 
ing back  to  Philip  Ramsdale's  old  breed  of  trotters.  A  hard, 
strong-constituted  horse,  of  a  sound  dark  brown  colour,  and 
Avith  plenty  of  style.  Lord  Derby  II  showed  himself  a  very 
impressive  and  prepotent  sire,  and  got  his  stock  with  much 
(quality  as  a  rule.  He  left  a  great  imprint  on  the  breed,  and  his 
success  as  a  sire  soon  established  his  as  a  leading  line  of  blood. 
Lord  Derby  mares  especially  proved  themselves  very  valuable 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  bred  much  winning  stock.  Apart 
from  breeding  a  horse  of  such  outstanding  merit  as  Lord 
Derby  II,  Mr.  Burnham  was  also  otherwise  a  successful  breeder, 
many  good  animals  having  been  produced  at  his  stud.  Among 
the  original  brood-mares  here  was  the  noted  old  red-roan,  Lady 
Landseer,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  she  being  one  of  the  early 
foundation  mares  in  the  stud-book. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of  the  old  school  who 
helped  to  make  Hackney  history  in  its  more  modern  phases 
was  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  of  Burn  Butts,  Cranswick,  near  Hull, 
whose  stud  began  to  come  greatly  to  the  fore  towards  the 
eighties.  His  father,  William  Moore,  already  bred  trotters  in 
the  fifties,  and  possessed  an  old  strain  descended  from  Robert 
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Ramsdale's  Pretender  (Wroof  s),  through  a  mare  called  Poll  I, 
which  he  got  from  an  old-time  breeder  at  Shipton  in  the  Market 
Weigliton  district,  Robert  Smith  by  name.  This  mare  was  the 
granddam  of  the  noted  Poll  III,  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  principal 
foundation  mare  which  bred  some  of  the  leading  Hackneys  of 
their  day,  including  Moore's  Conjidetice,  foaled  in  1880, 
Ccindidate,  Ca.i'ion,  and  Empress,  the  two  former  sired  by 
Denmark,  and  the  last  two  both  by  Triffit's  Fireaivay.  Con- 
fidence sired  some  good  stock,  and  won  many  prizes  for  Mr. 
Moore,  eventually  lieing  sold  for  a  big  figure  to  the  Italian 
government.  Candidate  was  bought  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts, 
and  played  a  conspicuous  role  at  the  Brookfield  stud,  while 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  purchased  Caxton  for  his  Hackney  stud 
at  Walton  Hall,  Warrington.  Kmpress  became  a  successful 
brood-mare  at  Burn  Butts.  Probably  the  best  stallion 
Mr.  Moore  ever  had  was  Rufus,  foaled  1885,  by  Vigorous, 
dam  Lady  Kitty,  whom  he  bought  from  the  well-known 
Hackney  breeders,  Robert  Peacock  and  Sons  in  Norfolk. 
He  twice  won  the  Championship  with  him  at  the  London 
Hackney  Show.  Three  thousand  guineas  was  subsequently 
bid  for  this  horse,  but  Mr.  Moore  refused  the  offer,  only  to 
lose  him  later  on  through  some  fatality  when  he  was  only 
six  years  old.  He  had  at  the  time  of  this  stallion's  death 
over  a  hundred  mares  booked  to  him  at  a  ten-guinea  fee, 
so  experie  iced  a  heavy  loss  in  respect  of  stud  fees  alone. 
Rufus  was  a  very  fine  stamp  of  Hackney,  combining  substance 
with  quality,  and  quite  in  the  front  rank  as  a  stallion  at  the 
time.  This  early  loss  was  a  distinct  calamity  for  the  breed.  He 
sired  some  excellent  stock  in  the  course  of  his  brief  stud  career, 
amongst  the  best  of  his  get  being  the  noted  Hedon  Squire,  of 
whom  more  anon.  Mr.  Moore's  stud  continued  to  retain  its 
leading  position  until  quite  recentlj'.  Like  many  another 
breeder,  he  found  foreign  buyers  to  be  among  his  best 
customers,  and  sold  a  good  many  colts  and  stallions  for  export, 
principally  to  the  agents  of  the  Italian,  French,  Austrian,  and 
other  Continental  Governments,  while  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  sell  a  Hackney  stallion  to  go  to  Australia. 

Among  other  old  breeders  who  were  prominently  associated 
with  Hackney-breeding  in  Yorkshire  from  the  sixties  or  seven- 
ties of  last  century  onwards,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  P. 
Crompton,  who  had  a  stud  at  Thornholm,  two  other  brothers 
of  the  Crompton  family,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Reed,  of  Upton.  The 
fii'st  named  owned  as  one  of  his  foundation  mares  the  historic 
Crompton's  Hay  Mare,  one  of  the  original  mares  entered  in 
the  stud-book,  by  *SY.  Giles  (Rickell's).  Of  the  various  stallions 
he  bred,  i)robaV)ly  the  most  notable  were  Postill's  St.  Giles, 
a  son    of   Rickell's    St.    Giles,   foaled  in  1864,  and    who    was 
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subsequently  owned  by  Robert  Postill,  of  Foston,  near  Driffield  ; 
and  Dorrington,  by  Denrnm^k,  foaled  1877,  a  horse  on  the  big 
side  for  that  period,  as  he  stood  15'3  hands  high.  The  stud 
was  finally  dispersed,  some  time  after  Mr.  Crompton's  death  in 
the  middle  eighties. 

A  leading  Hackney  stud  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  was 
that  of  the  late  Lord  Londesborough,  which  he  established  at 
his  place  near  Market  Weighton,  largely  upon  a  foundation  of 
Denmark  blood,  by  using  Danegelt,  Candidate,  and  other  sires 
.of  that  breeding.  He  was  above  all  a  believer  in  action,  and 
■did  much  to  develop  that  feature  in  the  breed.  Among  the 
many  good  horses  he  bred  were  the  well-known  Polonius 
and  Mathias,  two  of  the  leading  sires  of  the  present  era, 
both  out  of  his  famous  mare  Ojjhelia,  a  very  brilliant  mover. 
The  breeder  of  this  great  mare,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
females,  either  in  the  show-ring  or  at  the  stud,  in  modern 
Hackney  history,  was  Mr.  William  Deighton,  of  North  Duffield, 
Selby.  She  was  either  by  Denmark  or  Danegelt,  her  dam 
being  Jenny  Bother  'em,  and  is  still  alive,  but  close  on  thirty 
years  old.  Another  notable  mare  of  Lord  Londesborough's  was 
Meg  Merrilies  (hy  Wildfire)  which  he  bred  himself.  Polonius 
was  got  by  Wildfire  (Wreghitt's),  a  horse  of  extravagant  action, 
and  a  prominent  stallion  in  Yorkshire  some  twenty  years  ago. 
This  latter  horse  was  sold  to  go  to  America  in  1895.  Mathias, 
now  standing  in  Scotland,  is  by  a  horse  called  Grand  Fashion, 
one  of  Lord  Derby  the  Second's  get.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Londesborough  in  1898,  a  memorable  sale  of  his  stud  took 
place,  but  the  stud  farm  was  subsequently  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  who  is  one  of  the  biggest  breeders  of 
the  present  day,  and  now  owns  Poloniiis.  This  notable  stallion, 
who  has  been  such  a  successful  sire  of  prize-winning  Hackneys 
and  show  harness  horses,  was  originally  bought  by  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  at  Lord  Londesborough's  sale  for  something  like  (jOOZ., 
and  stood  at  the  Brookfield  stud  for  some  years.  After  that  he 
returned  to  his  native  home,  having  been  bought  back  by 
Mr.  Whitworth  for  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  and  he  has,  to 
use  the  latter's  own  words,  been  the  best  investment  he  ever 
made.  Polonius  shows  most  typical  Hackney  character,  and  is 
a  very  compact  and  shapely  horse,  with  a  good  shoulder  and 
deep  through  the  heart.  He  is  on  the  small  side,  standing 
some  15  hands,  and  is  of  a  chestnut  colour.  The* underlying 
feature  of  his  success  as  a  stud  horse  has  been  his  remarkable 
capacity  for  imparting  action  to  his  stock.  Another  very  suc- 
cessful sire  at  the  Londesborough  stud  is  Beckingham  Squire, 
a  son  of  Polonius,  and  bred  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts.  While  he 
does  not  himself  care  much  about  showing,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
who  generally  has  from  1^0  to  150  horses  at  his  stud,  is  the 
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breeder  of  many  notahle  show  horses,  and  sells  extensively  to 
exhil)itors.  The  well-known  Lord  and  Lady  Seaton,  which 
have  been  shown  so  successfully  by  Judge  Moore,  of  inter- 
national show-ring  fame,  came  from  his  stud,  and  many  of  the 
harness  ponies  lirought  out  l)y  Mr.  Foster,  of  Mel  Valley,  were 
bred  here,  among  them  Flame,  a  great  winner  last  year. 

Another  Hackney  stud  of  prominent  reputation  is  that  of 
the  Halls,  father  and  sons,  at  Copmanthorpe,  in  the  West 
Riding,  not  far  from  York.  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  now  living  in 
retirement,  originally  started  breeding  Hackneys  at  Hanging 
Grimston,  in  the  Wold  country,  near  North  Grimston, 
and  there  esta])lished  his  stud  on  a  good  foundation  by  buying 
Gartoii  Duke  of  Connaught.  Subsequently  he  transferred  it 
to  Langton  (near  Malton).  a  place  of  historical  interest  in  the 
annals  of  the  turf,  being  near  the  training  ground  used  in 
John  Scott's  time.  Now  it  also  forms  a  link  in  Hackney 
history,  for  Langton  Performer  and  other  good  Hackneys 
with  the  prefix  "  Langton "  were  bred  here  by  the  Halls. 
From  there  the  stud  once  again  migrated  to  Copman- 
thorpe, Avhere,  at  the  present,  it  is  run  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hall. 
Old  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  still  stands  here.  Though 
twenty -three  years  old,  he  looks  fresh  enough  to  pass 
for  a  much  younger  horse.  His  two  companions  at  the 
stud  are  his  son,  Copmanthor2Je  Performer,  bred  ])y  Mr. 
George  Hall,  and  St.  Thomas,  both  w^ell-known  stud  horses 
in  Yorkshire,  and  with  a  successful  show  career  to  their 
credit.  Many  winners  have  come  from  this  stud,  including 
Lord  Grimston,  Langton,  Lady  Helmsley,  Langton  Masher, 
Dan  Leno,  All  Serene,  and  Langton  Performer,  allude<^l 
to  above,  who  was  sold  for  2,500Z.,  and  subsequently  changed 
hands  again  for  5,000/.  to  go  to  America.  Dan  I^eno  was 
bought  for  export  to  Holland  at  a  big  price,  and  All  Serene 
now  stands  at  the  Nork  Park  stud,  Epsom  Downs,  Surrey, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Colman. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Yorkshire  Hackne,y  breeding 
industry  is  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Buttle,  of  Kirkburn, 
near  Driffield,  and  formerly  of  Thirklebj-,  Wharram,  who 
owns  the  two  noted  stallions,  Rosador  and  Kirkburn 
Toreador,  both  Champion  winners  at  the  London  Hackney 
Show.  One  of  the  original  foundation  mares  of  Mr.  Buttle's 
stud  was  Jessie,  which  he  got  from  his  uncle,  the  late 
F.  Cook,  of  Thixendale,  who  possessed  an  old  strain  of 
Hackneys  descended  from  the  Ramsdale  trotters.  From  her 
he  bred  another  leading  bi-ood  mare  of  his,  named  Posaliud,  in 
1881,  and  in  1892  she  produced  Rosador  to  Danegelt.  Rosador 
has  made  a  great  mark  as  a  sire,  and  sired  a  Champion — either 
stallion  or  mare — at  the  Islington  Show  for  the  last   eleven 
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years.  Among  the  best  of  his  get  are  Kirkhum  l^iu'eador  and 
that  fine  mare,  Rosadora,  at  one  time  owned  by  Mr.  Galbraith. 
With  Kirkhurri  Toreador,  who  was  bred  by  the  late  Hon.  Mrs. 
Vernon,  of  Auchans,  Kilmarnock,  Mr.  Buttle  repeated  the 
former  championship  triumphs  of  his  sire  at  the  London 
Hackney  Show  in  1909  and  1910.  Holderness  way,  the 
Hedon  stud  (Mr.  Arthur  Fewson's)  is  one  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance. It  dates  its  existence  back  to  the  early  stud-book  days, 
and  has  sent  out  some  good  prize  winners,  among  the  most 
notable  l^eing  the  mare  Brunette  and  Hedon.  Squire,  foaled 
here  in  1891.  This  horse  in  the  ownership  of  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey  won  the  Grand  Championship  for  the  best  half-bred 
{demi-sang)  stallion  at  the  Paris  International  Horse  Show  in 
1900  in  open  competition  against  all  Continental  breeds.  This 
achievement  was  a  great  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Hackney, 
and  undoubtedly  served  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  breed 
on  the  Continent,  so  having  a  far-reaching  effect.  In  the 
North  Riding  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Kirby  Misperton,  who  not 
long  ago  sold  a  stallion  to  the  Japanese  for  400?..  and  Mr,  Lovel 
Dauby,  whose  stud  is  located  at  Swan  Hill,  Wykeham,  have 
been  prominent  Hackney  breeders  for  years.  The  latter  owned 
a  noted  mare  in  Dainty,  sire  Denmark,  with  which  he  won  a 
good  deal  in  the  nineties. 

Among  the  names  of  the  more  noted  Hackney  sires  used  in 
Yorkshire  during  the  last  two  decades  one  figures  conspicuously, 
that  of  Ganymede — a  big  and  strong  chestnut  stallion  and  fine 
mover,  by  Danegelt,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tom  Mitchell,  of  the 
Eccleshill  stud,  near  Bradford.  He  was  bred  l)y  Mr.  John 
Wreghitt,  in  the  Market  Weighton  district,  who  was  also  the 
l)reeder  of  Wildfire,  previously  alluded  to  as  the  sire  of  Polonius. 
Ganymede  has  got  much  good  stock,  and  though  not  perhaps  as 
fashionable  as  some  others,  he  has  been  a  very  popular  sire. 
Other  stallions  to  leave  a  mark  in  the  county  of  recent  years  are 
Conquest  II,  also  by  Danegelt  out  of  the  celebrated  mare 
Brunette  (previously  referred  to),  and  the  well-known  Copper 
King,  a  Mathias  horse,  who  stood  one  season  at  Mr.  Henry 
Moore's  place,  and  subsequently  at  Malton,  in  the  North  Riding. 
Both  these  stallions  have  been  sold  to  Chili,  Conquest  II  some 
four  years  ago,  and  Coppjer  King  last  year. 

Going  back  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  a  horse  called  Shepherd 
F.  Knapp  is  of  some  historical  interest  in  connection  with 
Yorkshire  horse-breeding,  and  especially  so  with  the  Hackney 
breed,  for  he  figures  in  the  appendix  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  "  H.  S.  B." 
as  the  sire  of  certain  of  the  early  stud-book  Hackneys.  This 
stallion,  whose  name  recalls  that  of  a  famous  horseman  in  the 
United  States  a  generation  ago,  was  an  American  trotter,  of 
Justin  Morgan  descent,  and  had  a  considerable  reputation  on 
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the  trotting  track  in  his  native  country.  He  was  imported  into 
England  in  the  sixties,  and  in  1869  was  brought  into  Yorkshire 
and  put  to  the  stud,  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  Major 
Stapylton,  of  Myton  Hall,  Boroughbridge,  a  prominent  breeder, 
and  the  owner  of  a  notable  prize-Avinning  hunter  of  that  period 
named  Sprig  of  Nohility.  Shepherd  F.  Knapp,  Avho  possessed 
wonderful  action  as  well  as  tremendous  pace,  won  many  prizes 
in  harness  at  the  Yorkshire  shows,  and  was  freely  used  as  a 
sire  in  the  county  until  his  death  in  1881,  but  for  one  season 
(1870)  he  stood  in  Norfolk.  He  proved  a  very  impressive 
stallion,  and  got  many  valuable  harness  horses,  being  in 
numerous  instances  mated  Avith  roadster  or  Hackney  mares. 
Among  the  original  foundation  mares  at  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts' 
Brookfield  stud  there  was  a  daughter  of  Shepherd  F.  Knapp, 
Primrose  by  name,  bred  by  Aquila  Kirby,  of  Market  Weighton, 
Avhicli  Avas  A^ery  successful  in  the  shoAv-ring  in  the  harness  and 
roadster  classes  round  about  1880.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  became 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Yorkshire  Hackney  in  the  early 
eighties,  Avhen  he  established  his  famous  stud,  and  the  brood 
mares  he  brought  together  there  Avere  mostly  Yorkshire-bred, 
among  them  lieing  such  historic  mares  as  Lady  Lyons,  bred  by 
Mr.  N.  S.  Brough,  a  leading  old-time  Hackney  breeder  in  the 
Market  Weighton  district  ;  Polly  Horsley,  the  dam  of  Wreg- 
hitt's  Wildfire,  and  therefore  granddam  of  Poloniits  ;  and 
Lady  F ireaivay ,  one  of  the  best  mares  sired  by  old  Triffit's 
Fireaway.  "While  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  in  some  cases  very 
successfully  blended  the  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  strains  of 
blood — as  has  been  so  generally  done  by  breeders  of  recent 
times — the  former  always  remained  the  predominant  element 
at  his  stud.  After  the  original  Brookfield  stud  had  been 
reduced,  the  remainder  of  the  breeding  stock  AAas  even- 
tually transferred  to  Yorkshire,  the  stud  noAv  being  located 
at  Metham  Hall  Farm,  near  HoAvden,  in  the  East  Riding,  Avhere 
some  forty  or  fifty  Hackney  brood  mares  are  kept.  The  stallions 
standing  here  are  Last  Fashion,  by  Brown  Fashion  out  of 
Lady  Fireaway,  and  Bellissimo,  a  son  of  Polonius,  both  bred 
by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts.  Brown  Fashion,  Avho  Avas  sold  to  go  to 
America,  AA^as  sired  by  D'Oyly's  Confidence,  a  classic  Norfolk 
Hackney  stallion  of  the  seventies  and  eighties,  Avhile  his  dam 
Avas  a  thoroughbred  mare. 

The  Hackney-breeding  industry  in  Yorkshire  entered  upon 
its  most  prosperous  epoch  tOAvards  the  eighties  of  last  century, 
just  Avhen  the  breeding  of  hunters  declined  among  farmers. 
Then  began  the  great  reA'iA^al  in  the  fortunes  of  the  breed 
Avhicli  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  in 
1884,  together  Avith  the  establishment  of  the  stud-book  and  the 
institution  of  the  London  Hackney  ShoAv.     Hackney-breeding 
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then  suddenly  began  to  come  into  fashion,  and  the  breed 
gained  many  new  adlierents,  among  them  some  very  influential 
supporters,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Studs  sprang 
up  freely,  which  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
stallions  and  mares,  and  prices  went  up  accordingly.  All  this 
naturally  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry  in  Yorkshire, 
as  well  as  in  Norfolk.  The  East  Yorkshire  farmers  who 
owned  the  old  strains  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  Hackney 
breeding,  when  the  Denmark,  Lord  Derby,  and  Fireaway  blood 
came  into  such  great  favour  and  was  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
those  founding  new  studs.  Concurrently  with  the  increasing 
demand  which  arose  at  home,  the  foreign  trade  also  expanded 
greatly,  and  this  contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
breed,  of  which  probably  the  largest  share  fell  to  Yorkshite 
breeders.  It  was  in  the  eighties,  when  the  Americans  first 
commenced  to  go  in  strongly  for  the  Hackney,  and,  in  fact, 
started  a  boom  in  the  breed,  that  the  important  and  lucrative 
American  export  trade  was  developed.  Italy  and  other  Con- 
tinental countries  also  began  to  buy  Hackneys  actively  about 
this  period,  following  the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  been 
regularly  buying  up  roadster  and  trotter  siies,  as  well  as  some 
brood  mares,  in  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  ever  since  the  forties. 
Soon  afterwards  a  considerable  trade  grew  up  with  the  Argen- 
tine, while  the  most  recent  development  in  connection  with 
the  Hackney  export  trade  has  been  the  springing  up  of  a 
demand  for  the  breed  in  Chili  and  in  Japan.  Yorkshire 
breeders  have  sold  several  stallions  to  those  countries  recently'. 

During  the  last  seven  years  Hackney- breeding  has  been 
falling  off  in  Yorkshire,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
industry  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith. 
The  cause  of  this  decline  is  the  much  reduced  demand  for 
ordinary  Hackneys,  used  for  everyday  harness  work.  Probably 
prices  for  this  class  of  animal  and  for  second-rate  breeding 
stock  are  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  formerly  were,  and 
thus  many  farmers  who  used  to  breed  them  have  given  up 
doing  so.  Hackneys  of  the  best  class,  fashionably  bred,  and  up 
to  show  form,  remain  in  good  demand  and  make  big  prices,  so 
that  breeders  who  are  successful  in  producing  these  continue  to 
prosper.  The  Yorkshire  studs  still,  as  of  yore,  easily  maintain 
their  remarkable  supremacy  in  the  show-ring,  both  as  regards 
breeding  stock  and  harness  animals,  for  they  send  out  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  prize  winners  at  the  leading  shows  than 
hail  from  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  this  is  only 
natural,  seeing  that  the  county  compjises  the  principal  breeding 
centre  of  pedigree  Hackneys. 

The  divergences  between  the  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  types 
of  Hackney  which  existed  in  former  times  have  been  practically 
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obliterated    since    the     establishment    of    the    stud-book    led 
to  the  fusion    of   these   two  branches    of  the    breed.     This  is 
the  case  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  the  stud-book  Hackney. 
Both  branches  played  their  part  in  the   evolution  of  the  last 
mentioned,   the   intermingling   of   the   two    streams    of   blood 
having  been   attended   with   very   successful  results,  but  it  is 
essentially  from  the  Yorkshire  lines  of  blood  that  the  modern 
breed,  as  exemplified  in  the  show-ring,  has  gained  its  quality 
and  stylishness.     As  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  Norfolk 
type,  the  Yorkshire  strains  were  always  noted  for  their  quality 
or   breediness,    a   feature    they    derived     from   the    plentiful 
admixture    of    "  blood "    present    in    the   foundation   stock    of 
nag   and   roadster  mares  from  which  the  Yorkshire  Hackney 
was     originally    evolved    by    grafting    on  to    it    the    Norfolk 
Trotter    cross.       Even    subsequently,    when    the    breed    was 
fully   established,    an    infusion    of    thoroughbred    blood    took 
place    occasionally,    if    not    frequently.       For    instance,     the 
thoroughbred  stallion  Bay  President,  who  stood  in  the  county 
between  the  fifties  and  seventies  of  last  century,  was  in  several 
cases  mated  with   Hackney   mares,   his  name  cropping  up  in 
several   of   the    old    Yorkshire    Hackney  pedigrees,  and  other 
similar  instances  could  be  cited  from  the  early  stud-book  records. 
Two  breeds  exclusively  claimed  by  Yorkshire — for  practi- 
cally speaking  they  are  not  bred  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
saving  perhaps  in  a  few  isolated  instances — are  the  Cleveland 
Bays  and  the    YorksJiire    Coach   Horses,    the    former  a  very 
old  indigenous  breed  established  in  the  county  as  a  pure  type 
for  a   good    many    centuries,    and    the  latter  a  comparatively 
modern  ofPshoot  of  the  Cleveland,  evolved  in  the  early  part  of 
last   century   by   crossing    that    breed    with    a    thoroughbred. 
Although,  in  theory,  these  breeds  are  reckoned  as  quite  distinct 
from  one  another,  and  possess  separate  stud-books  and  breed 
societies,  no  such  complete  separation  as  would  appear  to  be 
implied  by  these  facts  has  really  been  maintained  in  practice, 
and  there  are  many  points  of  contact  between  them.    They  have 
in  fact  been  a  good  deal  interbred,  and  the  trend  in  modern  times 
always  has  been  and  continues  to  be  towards  a  closer  approxi- 
mation between  the  two  types,  at  any  rate  as  regards  pedigree- 
bred  stock.    Arising  out  of  this,  the  question,  as  is  well  known, 
has  before  now  been  tentatively  mooted  of  amalgamating  them 
for  stud-book  purposes,  but  the  genei'al  body  of  breeders,  and 
especially  so   the   supporters   of   the   Cleveland,    are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  proposal  of  this  kind,  Avhich  would  so  radically 
interfere   with  cherished   and   old-established    traditions  ;  and 
sentiment  is  a  factor  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  in  this  con- 
nection.    On  the  other  hand,  some  breeders  who  are  identified 
with  the  interests  of  these  two  breeds  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
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vent  to  the  opinion  that  they  should  never  have  been  separated 
when  the  stud-books  were  founded.  Still,  quite  apart  from 
any  mere  question  of  sentiment,  there  are  other  strong  reasons 
to  be  urged  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  amalgamation,  nor  is 
this  proposition  likely  to  be  successfully  revived,  at  least  in 
the  more  immediate  future,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
overlapping  between  the  two  breeds  and  that  inter-breeding  is 
being  freely  favoured  in  frequent  cases. 

In  olden  times  the  Cleveland  Bays  were  known  generally 
as  Chapman  horses,  a  title  that  eventually  fell  completely  into 
abeyance,  and  was  after  a  time  superseded  by  the  present  one, 
the  changing  of  the  name  having  probably  coincided  with  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  more  modern  type  of  animal  from  its 
aboriginal  form.  It  was  claimed  for  the  old  breed — and 
admittedly  with  perfect  truth — that  it  was  free  from  "  black  or 
blood,"  /.e.,  had  neither  a  trace  of  cart-horse  nor  of  thorough- 
bred blood  in  its  veins,  but  represented  an  entirely  pure-bred 
and  distinct  race  of  light-legged  horses.  While  the  old-time 
Clevelands  were  agricultural  draught  horses  pure  and  simple, 
essentially  blocky  in  shape,  very  sturdy  and  devoid  of  all 
quality,  their  descendants  of  the  present  epoch  have  undergone 
considerable  modification  in  regard  to  type,  being  altogether 
lighter  and  more  shapely  of  outline,  and  showing  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  quality.  Some  of  the  best  bred  ones,  indeed, 
are  now  but  little — if  at  all — inferior  to  the  Yorkshire  Coachers 
in  quality,  and  will  pass  muster  as  representatives  of  the  latter 
breed.  The  general  tendency,  moreover,  is  to  breed  them 
with  increasing  quality.  The  breed  formerly  Avas  very  com- 
monly characterized  by  a  Roman-nosed  head,  a  peculiarity  now 
mostly  bred  out  in  the  leading  strains,  though  it  still  not 
infrequently  occurs  in  some,  and  continues  to  be  looked  upon 
by  old  breeders  as  a  sign  of  pure  blood.  The  old-fashioned 
Cleveland  Bays  were  also  apt  to  be  long  in  their  backs,  but  they 
have  of  recent  times  been  much  improved  in  that  respect. 

At  the  l)eginning  of  last  century  the  practice  of  crossing 
Cleveland  mares  with  thoroughbred  stallions  in  order  to  breed 
coach  or  cari-iage  horses,  and  incidental!}'  also  weight-carrying 
hunters,  was  initiated,  which  finally  led  to  the  Yorkshire 
Coach  Horse  being  developed  as  a  separate  type.  At  that 
period  the  Cleveland  breed  was  extensively  kept  for  farm  work 
all  over  the  North  Riding  and  flovirished  greatly,  extending 
also  into  other  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  but  soon  after- 
wards, owing  to  changing  coiulitions,  it  gradually  commenced 
to  lose  grcjund.  It  was  increasingly  supplanted  by  cart-horses 
of  a  heavier  type  which  tlien  began  to  come  into  vogue  for 
agricultural  pui-poses  in  these  parts,  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
crossed  with  cart  stallions  as  well  as'with'blood. sires,  the  stock 
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of  pure-bved  animals  thus  steadily  declining.  A  turning  point 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  breed  came  in  1884,  when  its 
supporters,  having  recognised  the  need  for  active  measures  in 
order  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  old  strains,  formed 
a  breed  society  and  established  the  Cleveland  stud-book.  This 
resulted  in  a  revival  of  its  fortunes  at  a  timely  moment,  for 
in  the  seventies  these  had  fallen  very  Ioav.  Another  factor 
of  importance  which  helped  to  revive  interest  in  the  breed 
during  the  eighties,  was  the  brisk  demand  for  Cleveland  Bay, 
as  well  as  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse  breeding  stock,  which  arose 
in  the  United  States.  A  regular  boom  in  these  two  breeds 
ensued  over  there  at  that  period.  This  resulted  in  a  rapidly 
growing  export  trade  to  that  country,  and  even  some  breeders 
in  Northumberland  took  up  these  horses  at  that  time  and 
exploited  the  demand  for  them.  The  Clevelands  and  York- 
shire Coachers  were  not  kept  separate  in  America,  but  fused 
into  one  breed,  a  common  stiid-book  for  them  being  founded. 
Unfortunately  the  American  boom  came  to  an  end  in  the  early 
nineties,  the  attention  of  breeders  there  being  caught  by  the 
North  German  and  French  Coach  Horses,  which  have  now 
very  largely  superseded  the  Yorkshire  breeds  in  America. 

An  historic  patriarch  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  breed  in  olden 
times  was  the  Hob  Hill  Horse,  a  stallion  that  left  a  great  mark 
in  the  Cleveland  district  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  ranks  as  the  principal  foundation  sire  of  the  modern  strains. 
His  owner  was  John  Weatherill,  of  Hob  Hill,  Skelton-in- 
Cleveland.  Two  other  leading  lines  of  blood  were  founded  by 
Du7isJey's  D((?i,  a  horse  travelled  in  North  Yorkshire  round 
about  1760  apparently,  and  by  Bai^ley  Harvefit,  who  stood  in 
the  district  at  the  same  period  as  the  Hob  Hill  Horse.  Another 
noted  old-time  sire  was  Skyrocket,  owned  in  the  early  j)art 
of  last  century  by  Thomas  Masterman  of  Nunthorpe,  a 
prominent  breeder  of  that  era,  who  kept  several  Cleveland 
stallions  of  repute,  and  who  was  closely  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  breed.  In  the  thirties  and  forties 
a  stallion  called  Drover  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
sire  of  good  stock,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  show- 
ring.  Among  the  most  notable  sires  from  the  fifties  onwards 
until  the  eighties  were  Wonderful  Lad,  and  his  son  Wonderful, 
foaled  1866  ;  Brilliant,  foaled  1861,  one  of  whose  best-known 
sons  was  Spoi^tsman;  Ba7maby ;  Blandsby,  subsequently  re- 
named Emperor,  under  which  name  he  is  recorded  in  the 
foundation  volume  of  both  the  Cleveland  and  the  Yorkshire 
Coach  Horse  stud-books  ;  and  Fidius  Dins,  foaled  1871,  sire 
Rosebi'ry,  the  last  also  having  been  a  prize-winning  horse  of 
some  note.  There  were  about  that  period,  and  earlier  also,  a 
good    many   other   Cleveland    and    Coaching   stallions   named 
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Sportsman,  Wonderful,  Barnahy,  Emperor,  and  Rosehery, 
these  names  having  been  mnch  in  vogue  with  breeders  of 
former  generations,  but  these  horses  must  not  be  confused  with 
their  more  illustrious  namesakes.  The  stallion  Sportsman 
alluded  to  above,  was  bred  by  James  Hindson  of  Ugthorpe, 
near  Whitl)y,  a  very  noted  old  breeder  of  Clevelands,  who 
possessed  a  pure  strain  that  went  back  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  country  round  Whitby  was  then,  as  it  still  is, 
a  great  stronghold  of  the  Cleveland,  some  of  the  oldest 
strains  having  been  preserved  here  with  care  and  tenacity,  and 
the  breed  continued  to  prosper  and  was  freely  supported  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  a  time  when  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect  almost  everywhere  else  in  its  native  parts.  Another 
well-known  old  breeder  was  Thomas  Peart,  of  Great  Ayton, 
who  owned  a  noted  brood-mare  called  Darling  that  won 
many  prizes  some  fifty  years  ago.  Fidius  Dius,  after  having 
changed  hands  once  or  twice  previously,  was  bought  by  the 
late  Hon.  James  Lowther,  who  had  a  stud  of  Clevelands  near 
Redcar,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  breed  until  his  death 
ten  years  ago,  though  he  had  given  up  his  stud  some  years 
before.  He  did  much  to  advance  its  interests  at  a  time  when 
support  was  badly  needed,  and  took  a  prominent  part  when 
the  Cleveland  Bay  Society  was  founded,  becoming  one  of  its 
first  presidents. 

One  of  the  best  known  Cleveland  stallions  of  more  recent 
times  probably  was  Sultan,  who  was  sold  in  1886  as  a  two- 
year-old  by  his  breeder  George  Leefe,  of  Fryton,  Slingsby,  to 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  for  his  Brookfield  stud,  where  a  very 
representative  collection  of  Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire 
Coach  Horses  was  got  together.  Of  these  two  breeds,  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts'  preference  was  essentially  for  the  latter  one 
and  for  the  quality  type  of  Cleveland,  his  object  being  the 
breeding  of  carriage  horses.  As  is  well  known  he  commenced 
systematically  to  cross  the  Hackney  and  these  old  Yorkshire 
breeds,  antl  so  bred  some  fine  strains  of  harness  horses.  Sultan's 
grandsire  was  the  noted  Emperor,  whose  original  name  was 
Blandsby,  ah-eady  mentioned  above.  He  had  a  very  successful 
show  career,  and  won  repeatedly  in  the  classes  for  coaching 
stallions  at  the  Royal  and  Great  Yorkshire  Shows  in  the 
late  eighties.  Sultan  showed  much  quality  for  a  Cleveland 
at  that  period,  and  partook  largely  of  the  Coach  Horse 
type,  while  he  had  very  good  action.  Among  the  Cleveland 
and  coaching  matrons  of  choice  blood  at  the  Brookfield  stud 
there  was  a  notable  mare  called  Fanny,  a  prominent  winner 
at  the  Yorkshire  shows  at  the  end  of  the  seventies  and 
in  the  early  eighties.  She  was  bred  by  Thomas  Jackson,  of 
Ugthorpe,  and  came  of  one  of  the  many  old-established  strains 
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around  Whitby.  Mr.  Burdett-Coiitts  got  her  from  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  A.  E.  Pease,  wlio  formerly  had  a  stud  of  Clevelands  at  his 
place,  Pinehinthorpe  Honse,  near  Gnisborough,  and  who  has 
always  consistently  supported  the  breed.  Among  the  stallions 
the  latter  owned  were  Reform,  a  horse  of  exceptionally  dark 
colour  for  a,  Cleveland  Bay,  but  of  the  purest  breeding,  Bay 
Benedict,  Rampage,  and  Leatherhack.  Two  other  foundation 
mares  at  Brookfield  also  came  from  the  Pinehinthorpe  House 
stud.  These  were  Policy,  a  Cleveland,  and  Bayonet,  a  coaching 
mare,  which  both  ranked  as  leading  prize-winners  in  Yorkshire 
some  thirty  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  principal  breeders  of  Clevelands  at  the  present 
day  are  Mr.  George  Elders,  Mr.  G.  Scoby,  Mr.  F.  H.  Stericker, 
Mr.  John  Lett,  Mr.  Welford,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Tyreman,  all  being 
well-known  exhibitors  at  shows.  Several  of  the  leading 
Cleveland  breeders  also  breed  Coach  Horses,  and  indeed  are 
among  the  breed's  chief  supporters,  a  fact  which  shows  how 
closely  the  interests  of  the  two  varieties  are  in  some  respects 
linked  together.  Mr.  Elders,  of  Toft  House  Farm,  Aislaljy,  a 
Avell-known  farmer  in  the  Whitby  district,  admittedly  owns 
one  of  the  best  strains  of  Clevelands  there  are  to-day,  and  has 
been  continuously  successful  in  the  show-ring.  He  commenced 
breeding  them  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  his  chief  founda- 
tion mare  upon  which  the  strain  has  principally  been  built  up 
being  the  famous  Lady  Stainthorpe,  now  quite  old,  which  used 
to  be  prominent  at  the  shows  in  the  nineties.  She  has  bred 
some  excellent  stock,  including  Hawthorn  Hero,  who  took 
second  at  the  Royal  at  Norwich  last  year,  and  she  is  the 
granddam  of  that  fine  mare  Ai.slahy  Beauty  (re-named  Hin- 
derwell  Beauty),  which  has  of  recent  years  been  very 
successfully  shown.  The  last  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Tyreman, 
of  Pond  Farm,  Hinderwell.  Among  the  more  notable  Cleve- 
lands latterly  bred  by  Mr.  Elders  was  Ha/vthorn  Beauty,  by 
Rosedale  out  of  Aislahy  Beauty.  She  is  a  mare  of  outstanding 
merit,  and  of  such  great  quality  that  she  would  readily  pass  as  a 
coaching  mare.  She  won  at  the  Royal  in  '10  and  '11,  and  was 
subsequently  sold  for  a  good  price  to  go  to  South  Africa  where 
she  will  assuredly  prove  a  good  advertisement  for  the  breed. 

An  important  stud  of  Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach 
Horses  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Scoby  at  Beadlam  Grange, 
Nawton.  King  George  the  Fifth,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
Cleveland  sires  of  the  present  time,  stands  here.  There  are 
also  several  small  breeders  of  coaching  stock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nawton  which  lies  near  Kirby  Moorside.  This 
district  was  at  one  time  an  important  centre  for  the  two  breeds, 
and  some  old-time  Kirby  Moorside  breeders  possessed  very 
good  strains  of  Clevelands,  but  that  breed  lost  ground  here — 
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;i.s  elsewlu'i't' — when  these  men  died  oiit  and  a  new  generation 
failed  to  support  it  as  of  oM.  Not  very  far  from  Kirby 
Moorside  is  Dnncombe  l^u-k,  Helmsley,  where  the  Earl  of 
Feversham  used  to  breed  a  few  Clevelands,  and  where  he  has 
generally  kept  a  stallion  of  the  breed  for  the  use  of  his  tenants 
in  the  dales.  In  the  opposite  direction  lies  Pickering,  and  here 
Mr.  Frank  Stericker,  about  as  well  known  as  anybody  to-day  in 
connection  with  the  Cleveland  and  Coacher,  has  the  stud 
which  he  started  about  1877,  and  which  for  the'  most  part 
consists  of  Coach  Horses,  but  includes  some  good  Cleveland 
Bays.  Some  of  the  best  representatives  of  these  breeds  during 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  inmates  of  this  stud  at  various 
times,  and  many  horses  have  been  sold  abroad  from  it,  Mr. 
Stericker  being  a  leading  exporter.  He  owns  at  present  a 
notable  Cleveland  Bay  stallion  in  Radium,  a  horse  with  great 
bone  and  substance  and  of  the  old-fashioned  type  from  which 
breeders  have  been  increasingly  departing.  This  sire  has  got 
some  first-rate  stock,  amongst  the  best  of  his  get  being  King''s 
Herald.  Mr.  Stericker's  chief  stallion  is  the  crack  Coach  Horse 
Breaston  Prince,  one  of  the  best  of  his  breed.  He  is  by  Beacon 
Prince,  dam  l)y  Sxltcm,  of  Bi-ookfield  fame,  and  has  had  a  very 
successful  show  career,  having  among  many  other  successes 
gained  championship  honours  at  the  Yorkshire  Show  five 
years  in  succession  from  '06  to  '11.  Breaston  Prince  is  a 
grand  type  of  Coacher,  standing  16*1  hands,  with  plenty  of 
quality  and  withal  ample  bone,  and  he  is  also  an  exceedingly 
Ijrilliant  and  taking  goer.  For  action  he  would  indeed  be  hard 
to  beat.  He  has  sired  many  good  horses,  including  Gauntlet 
and  Eastern  Prince,  and  his  stock  have  done  remarkably  well 
in  the  show-ring,  so  that  his  blood  now  is  very  fashionable. 
Another  stallion  of  note  who  until  recently  stood  here  was 
Zord  Chief  Justice.  The  pick  of  Mr.  Stericker's  brood  mares  is 
Elena,  a  big  winner  in  Coaching  classes,  by  Anaroyd,  who  was 
sold  to  go  to  Chili  for  200^.,  out  of  Princess  Beatrice,  a 
Cleveland  mare  of  the  quality  type  and  dam  of  the  coaching 
stallion  Granville,  who  was  prominent  at  leading  shows  some 
years  l)ack. 

Mr.  John  Lett,  who  has  a  well-known  and  large  stud  at 
Rillington,  near  Malton,  is  another  prominent  supporter  of 
l)oth  Clevelands  and  Coach  Hoi'ses.  He  won  at  last  year's 
Royal  with  Gholderton  Lurk,  and  among  other  sires  owned  by 
him  may  l)e  mentioned  Hpecialitij,  and  his  son  Special  Delight, 
l)oth  Coach  Horses ;  the  latter's  dam  having  been  by  the 
thoroughbred  Touchwood.  Speciality  was  sold  to  go  to  South 
America  after  a.  few  seasons  at  the  stud  here,  and  Special 
Delight  has  been  exported  to  South  Africa.  Turning  north- 
wards to  the  Cleveland  district,  the  original  home  of  the  breed, 
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the  chief  breeder  of  note  is  Mr.  John  Welford,  of  the  Grange, 
Loftus,  who  possesses  an  oki-established  strain.  One  of  his 
foundation  mares  was  Madam,  a  daughter  of  old  Fidius  Dius, 
and  a  mare  of  much  note  at  shows  in  the  eighties.  From  her 
he  ])red  his  stallion  Pitch  and  Toss,  a  sire  who  has  made  a 
great  mark,  Init  who  is  now  over  twenty  years  old.  His  sire 
was  Luck's  Ail,  avIio  also  was  a  stallion  of  much  reputation  in 
his  day.  Pitcli  and  To^ts  affords  yet  another  striking  instance 
of  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the  Cleveland  and 
Yorkshire  coaching  breeds,  for  his  name  is  recorded  in  both 
the  C.  B.  and  Y.  C.  H.  stud-books.  He  is  a  typical,  thick-set, 
old-fashioned  stamp  of  horse,  with  strong  Cleveland  character. 
Another  breeder  of  Clevelands  in  this  part  of  the  county  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Knaggs,  of  Tofts  Farm,  Marske-by-the-Sea.  He 
owns  Saltburn  Favourite,  a  descendant  of  Brilliant,  and  bred 
by  himself.  This  horse  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a  sire. 
Until  recently  Mr.  Wilson  Horsfall,  of  Potto  Grange,  near 
Northallerton,  and  Mr.  George  Grandage,  of  Moorcroft 
Yeadon,  in  the  West  Riding,  were  prominent  breeders  of 
Clevelands  and  Coach  Horses.  The  former  owned  a  good 
sire  in  Broomgrove  Pride,  and  still  has  the  famous  mare, 
Lady  S'alton,  Avhich  was  invincible  in  the  show-ring  some 
seven  years  ago. 

The  breeding  of  pedigree  Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire 
Coach  Horses  is  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  breeders,  and  new  supporters  to 
replace  those  who  have  dropped  out,  owing  to  death  or  from 
other  causes,  are  not,  apparently,  very  readily  forthcoming. 
Admittedly  the  numbers  bred  have  declined  in  the  course 
of  the  last  six  years  or  even  longer.  However,  there  are  a 
good  many  farmers  who  own  non-registered  mares  of  these 
breeds^though  they  may  not  actually  be  pure  bred — and 
they  breed  them  in  a  small  way,  rearing  one  or  two,  or 
peril aps  three  foals  each  year.  A  fair  number  of  Cleveland 
and  coaching  stallions  are  found  in  the  North  Riding,  l)ut  in 
the  East  and  West  Riding  there  are  only  quite  a  few  of  these 
about.  The  breeding  ground  of  the  two  breeds  at  the  present 
time  extends  in  the  main  from  Malton  and  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  northwards  up  to  a  line  drawn,  approximately, 
from  Saltburn  on  the  coast  to  Yarm,  and  thence  towards 
Northallerton  and  Bedale.  The  country  round  Yarm,  Guis- 
borough,  and  Stokesley,  comprising  as  it  does  the  heart  of  the 
Cleveland  district,  was  in  former  times  the  chief  centre  of 
the  Cleveland  lireed,  but  it  ceased  to  be  so  when  cart-horse 
breeding  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand  in  that  part  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse,  which  is  the 
more  numerously  bred  of  the  two,  has  a  wider  range  than 
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the  Cleveland  Bay,  and  is  bred  also,  to  some  extent,  all  along 
the  coast  of  the  East  Riding,  including  Holdei-ness.  This  place 
is  nowadays,  however,  no  longer  such  a  noted  Coach  Horse 
breeding  district  as  it  was  in  times  past,  the  numbers  of  the 
breed  here  having  become  much  diminished  as  compared  with 
what  they  used  to  be  a  generation  ago.  Some  fifty  years 
back  the  Coach  Horse  also  had  a  strong  foothold,  and  was 
extensively  bred  between  York,  Selby,  Howden,  and  Market 
Weighton  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  oldest  coaching  strains  originated 
here  in  Howdenshire,  but  after  the  sixties  the  breed  was 
gradually  ousted  in  this  district  by  the  Hackney.  The  Druid, 
alluding  in  his  writings  to  the  Coach  Horses  bred  here  in 
his  time,  speaks  of  them  as  follows  : — "  Among  the  coachers  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  old  Cleveland  bays,  such  as  Howdenshire 
loved,  and  which  once  drew  the  heavy  family  chariots  at 
six  miles  an  hour.  They  have  been  gradually  crossed  up 
with  blood  sires,  so  that  if  any  foal  from  a  Cleveland  mare 
falls  smarter  than  usual,  the  breeder  can  cut  its  tail  and 
call  it  a  hunter."  This  throws  an  interesting  side-light 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  modern  Coach  Horse  breed, 
showing  how  certain  strains  of  it  were  developed  in  East 
Yorkshire  upon  a  Cleveland  foundation,  and  incidentally 
affording  a  proof  that  the  Cleveland  Bay  was  in  former  times 
a  good  deal  bred  in  the  East  Riding.  The  old  breed  here 
was,  however,  eventually  completely  transformed  into  coaching 
stock  through  crossing  with  the  thoroughbred,  and  this  in  its 
turn  has  largely  sunk  its  identity  in  the  general  half-bred  stock 
as  found  in  East  Yorkshire  at  the  present  tirne. 

One  of  the  various  thoroughbred  stallions  which  originally 
played  a  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse 
was  Don  Juan,  whose  sire  was  the  famous  racer,  Orui/le,  and 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  stood  in  the  Catterick 
Bridge  district,  and  there  got  some  excellent  coaching  stock 
out  of  Cleveland  mares.  Another  one  was  Paulinus,  a  sire 
of  some  note  about  1835,  but  he  was  a  cocktail,  having  had 
a  stain  in  his  pedigree  ;  and  several  other  old  foundation 
stallions  from  which  coaching  strains  are  descended  were  also 
of  cocktail  breed.  Of  the  colts  resulting  from  the  cross 
between  the  thoroughbred  and  the  Cleveland  Bay,  some  were 
kept  entire  by  their  owners,  and  in  their  turn  used  as  sires, 
and  so  a  distinctive  type  of  half-bred  Coach  Horse  became 
gradually  established.  The  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood 
into  the  breed,  and  its  recruitment  from  fresh  crosses  between 
the  blood  sire  and  Cleveland  mare  has  been  freely  continued 
in  modern  times.  This  stock  had  its  position  as  a  distinct 
breed  definitely  regulated  in  1886,  when' its  supporters  formed 
the  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse  Society,  and  founded  a  stud-book. 
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From  the  strong  element  of  thoroughbred  l^lood  in  its  composi- 
tion the  Coach  Horse  derives  plenty  of  qnality,  while  breeders 
have  succeeded  in  breeding  it  with  a  good  deal  of  action;  some 
coaching  horses,  indeed,  being  very  fine  all-round  movers. 
These  features,  together  with  its  size,  which  ranges  from 
16  hands  upwards,  its  good  length  of  body,  the  well-set-on 
and  well-shaped  neck,  the  long,  elegant,  and  level  quarters, 
the  sweeping  top-line,  and  its  commanding  appearance,  con- 
stitute its  salient  points.  In  its  general  aspect,  the  breed 
exemplifies  the  big  carriage-horse  type,  such  as  is  considered 
correct  for  the  horsing  of  barouches,  landaus,  and  State  carriages. 
Its  colour,  like  that  of  the  Cleveland  Bay,  is  exclusively  bay  of 
varying  shades,  and  both  these  varieties  breed  perfectly  true 
to  colour.  In  the  modernised  or  quality  type  of  Cleveland, 
the  same  general  characteristics  are  found  as  in  the  Coach  Horse, 
but  the  former  generally  has — or  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  have — 
more  substance,  and  is  thicker  set  and  heavier  of  build,  this  being 
the  principal  point  of  difference  between  the  two.  The  best 
and  most  important  points  about  the  more  old-fashioned,  rustic 
stamp  of  Cleveland  Bay,  as  exemplified  for  instance  in  the 
stallions  Pitch  and  Toss  and  Radium,  or  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
Mr.  Elders'  mare.  Lady  Stainthorpe,  are  its  strong  bone  and 
massive  substance,  and  it  is  largely,  if  not  mainly,  on  account 
of  its  possessing  these  points  that  this  old  type  is  so  valual)le,  and 
that  its  preservation,  as  far  as  modern  requirements  will  allow, 
is  to  be  strongly  urged.  There  is,  however,  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  Clevelands  with  more  quality  and  action,  or  in  other 
words,  with  more  style  about  them,  are  most  saleable,  and  it  is 
this  type,  too,  which  is  mainly  favoured  in  the  show-ring. 

A  foreign  demand  for  Clevelands  and  Coach  Horses  has 
existed  ever  since  the  early  years  of  last  century.  About  the 
thirties  and  forties,  stallions  of  these  breeds  were  imported  into 
the  German  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  there  helped  to  found 
the  well-known  Oldenburg  coach  horse  breed,  which  has  now 
so  largely  ousted  the  Yorkshire  breeds  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  goes  under  the  name  of  the  North  German  Coach  Horse. 
Cleveland  and  Coaching  blood  was  also  originally  infused  into 
the  Hanoverian  horses,  another  of  the  leading  Continental  light 
horse  breeds  ;  while  the  Dutch  used  this  blood  very  freely  in 
building  up  their  breed  of  harness  horses,  which  in  receitt 
times  has  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  carriage 
horses  imported  into  this  country.  A  considerable  number  of 
stallions  and  many  a  mare  used  in  former  times  to  go  into 
Holland  from  Yorkshire.  The  export  trade  reached  its  fullest 
development  during  the  years  of  the  American  Cleveland  boom, 
when  some  of  the  best-stallions  went  to  the  States.  Subsequently 
it   fell  off-     The  demand  from  abi'oad  is  now  principally  for 
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CV)acliing  stallions,  while  only  a  few  Clevelands  have  latterly 
been  sold  to  foreign  buyers.  The  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse  Society 
has  during  the  last  few  years  annually  issued  on  an  average 
some  ten  export  certificates  for  registered  stallions,  and  from 
two  to  six  certificates  for  mares.  The  countries  which  chiefly 
buy  them  are  the  Argentine,  Chili,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada ;  Russia  and  South  Africa  have  also  taken  a  few 
at  intervals.  Besides  these  registered  stallions  and  brood  mares, 
exported  for  breeding  purposes,  a  certain  number  of  non- 
registered  and  part-bred  young  mares  of  both  breeds  continue 
to  be  bought  by  Continental  dealers  and  importers,  primarily 
for  carriage  work,  though  ultimately  they  are  used  at  the  stud. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Stericker  sold  Coaching  stallions  to  the  late 
King  Humljert  of  Italy,  but  the  Italian  demand  has  ceased. 
King  Humliert  was  a  great  admirer  of  these  Yorkshire  breeds, 
and  liought  upwards  of  a  hundred  carriage  geldings,  mostly 
Coach  Horses,  but  also  some  Clevelands,  for  his  State  carriages. 

The  "  Great  Yorkshire  "  is  the  most  important  show  fixture 
in  the  county  for  Cleveland  Bays  and  Coach  Horses,  while 
other  leading  venues  where  the  breeds  muster  well  are  the 
Northallerton,  Stokesley,  Easingwold,  and  Malton  Shows. 
Coaching  horses  in  particular  are  usually  to  the  fore  at  the  last 
two,  though  the  Malton  Show  does  not,  nowadays,  draw  any- 
thing like  such  a  numerous  entry  as  it  did  in  former  times 
when  Coach  Horse  breeding  in  this  district  was  more  flourishing. 
Good  Cleveland  Bay  classes  are  also  usually  seen  at  the  Cleve- 
land Show,  at  Egton  Horse  Show,  and  at  the  local  Whitby 
fixture.  The  more  important  shows  for  horses  in  the  East 
Riding  are  Driffield,  though  this  is  not  so  good  as  it  was, 
Bridlington,  and  Beverley ;  while  in  the  West  Riding,  the 
Wharfedale  Society's  Show  at  Otley  is  i-eckoned  one  of  the 
leading  functions  by  horse-breeders. 

Very  different  from  what  is  the  case  with  the  light  horse 
l)reeds,  the  rise  of  the  Shire  horse  in  Yorkshire  dates  from 
comparatively  recent  times.  Although  the  breed  was,  of  course, 
introduced  from  Derbyshire,  Notts.,  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
crossed  with  the  native  cart-horse  stock  at  a  considerably  earlier 
l)eriod,  and  had  previously  gained  a  foothold,  especiallj'  in  the 
West  Riding,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1878  or  later  that 
Shire  breeding  became  really  fashionable  in  the  county  and 
devel()})ed  into  the  important  industry  it  has  now  become.  Its 
rapid  expansion  at  that  time  was  l)rought  about  largely  in 
response  to  the  inci-easing  demand  for  Shire  draught  horses  of 
heav}'  tyi)e  in  the  industrial  centres — a  demand  which  ensured 
a  remunei'ative  and  cei'tain  market.  But  the  great  impetus 
given  to  Shire  horse  l)reeding  generally  throughout  the  country, 
consequent    u])on   the   fo)'mation    of  the   Shii-e   Hoi'se  Society, 
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also  undoubtedly  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  popularising  the 
breed  on  Yorkshire  soil,  to  Avhich,  originally,  the  heavy  hairy- 
legged  cart-horse,  indigenous  in  the  Midlands  and  Lincolnshire, 
was  entirely  foreign.  That  is  speaking  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  more. 

The  great  stronghold  of  the  Shire  in  its  purest  form  in  the 
county  ever  since  its  first  introduction  here  has  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  West  Riding,  and  particularly  in  the 
country  round  Doncaster  and  Snaith.  Some  comparatively  old 
strains  are  established  here,  and  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  famous  stallion  Bar  None  was  bred  in  1877  ;  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  Shire  sires  of  his  day,  and  made  a 
great  reputation  for  himself.  Mares  of  his  blood  especially 
proved  very  successful  matrons  and  threw  many  winners.  His 
breeder  was  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Fenwick  Hall ,  near  Doncaster, 
and  he  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession  of  old  Mr. 
James  Forshaw.  Bar  None,  whose  quality  and  good  legs  were 
two  of  his  leading  attriliutes,  while  he  was  also  of  big  size, 
came  on  his  dam's  side  of  a  Yorkshire-bred  strain,  she  having 
been  got  by  Great  Britain,  a  local  horse.  His  sire  was  Lincoln, 
a  stallion  of  some  note,  who  Avas  bred  in  Lincolnshire.  From 
the  West  Riding  the  breed  gradually  spread  northwards  and 
eastwards  into  other  parts  of  the  countj^,  the  native  farm  horses 
being  increasingly  crossed  up  with  heavy  Shii-e  blood  and  so 
eventually  becoming  transformed  into  the  Shire-bred  type 
which  predominates  everywhere  at  the  present  time.  Shire 
stallions  are  very  extensively  kept  throughout  Yorkshire,  and 
during  the  last  decades  cart-horse  breeding  has  made  much 
progress  here.  But  the  expansion  of  this  industry  has  of  course 
had  its  effect  in  curtailing  the  production  of  light  horses.  One 
of  the  foremost  Shire  studs  in  the  county  is  that  of  Lord 
Middleton  at  Birdsall,  which  was  founded  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  first  stallion  used  here  was  Northwood,  while  Silver 
Queen,  a  prominent  show-ring  winner  in  her  time,  was  the 
chief  matron  of  note  among  the  original  brood  mares.  Some 
of  the  best  animals  now  in  the  stud  trace  their  descent  back 
to  this  mare.  1\\  1897  the  well-known  stallion  Mfnestrel, 
admittedly  one  of  the  ])est  and  weightiest  horses  of  the  day 
(he  weighed  23  cwt.),  joined  the  stud,  and  proved  a  great 
acquisition.  He  was  by  Hitchin  Conqueror  out  of  Madrigal, 
his  breeder  having  been  Mr.  Freeinan-Mitford,  now  Lord 
Redesdale.  Menestrel  stood  at  Birdsall  for  fourteen  seasons, 
and  died  three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Among  the 
many  good  horses  sired  by  him,  Birdsall  Menestrel,  Lord 
Rothschild's  champion  stallion,  ranks  as  the  most  notable.  He 
was  bred  at  Birdsall,  his  dam,  Birdsall  Darling  by  Northwood, 
still  being  one   of  the   brood  mares  here.     Among  the  many 
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good  stallions  of  iiiin<.)r  note  that  have  stood  at  this  stud  in  the 
past,  one  of  the  best  was  Calamite,  a  son  of  Northwood.  The 
stallions  at  present  in  the  stud  include  such  fashionably-bred 
horses  as  Dunsmore  Jameson  II  by  Dunsmore  Jameson, 
Bexton  Dray  King  and  Draughtsman  by  Tatton  Dray  King, 
Birdsall  Forest  King  by  Redlynch  Forest  King,  Peakirk 
Harold  by  Lockinge  Harold,  Birdsall  Calamite  by  Calamite, 
and  others.  Diins77iore  Jajneson  was  purchased  at  the  late 
Sir  P.  A.  Muntz's  sale  three  years  ago,  specially  to  cross  with 
Menestrel  mares.  He  has  exceptionally  good  limbs  and  fine 
action,  and  his  produce  have  already  done  well  at  leading 
sho^\"s.  Great  things  are  also  expected  of  the  three-year-old 
Birdsall  Forest  King. 

Some  good  Shire  stallions  are  kept  by  Mr.  Wickham- 
Boynton,  of  Burton  Agnes,  for  the  use  of  his  tenants  and  of 
other  farmers  in  the  district,  his  present  ones  being  Cross  Bar 
by  Fear  None,  Penley  Warrior,  and  Burton  Agnes  Drayman, 
by  that  good  horse  Drayman  XXIII.  Cross  Bar  has  stood 
here  for  several  years,  and  has  sired  very  good  cart-horse  stock. 
Among  other  breeders  in  East  Yorkshire  keeping  a  Shire 
stallion  are  Messrs.  Hodgson,  near  Beverley,  of  hunter-breeding 
note,  and  until  recently  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  owner  of  the 
Londesborough  Hackney  stud.  Numerous  Shire  foals  of 
weighty  breed  are  raised  and  grazed  between  Selby  and 
Doncaster,  and  this  district  claims  two  leading  Yorkshire  Shire 
studs,  these  lieing  the  Knottingley  stud,  not  far  from  Snaith, 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Walter  Johnson's  stud 
at  Hatfield.  Both  make  their  influence  strongly  felt  here. 
South  of  Doncaster,  too,  towards  the  Derbyshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire borders,  they  breed  many  heavy  and  good  Shires.  K 
local  association  of  breeders  here,  the  Doncaster  and  District 
Shire  Horse  Society,  annually  hires  a  stallion  for  the  use  of  its 
members.  The  Wharfedale  district  is  another  Shire  breeding 
ground.  Among  the  headquarters  of  the  breed  in  the  West 
Riding  is  Mr.  A.  Grandage's  stud  at  Bramhope,  near  Leeds, 
which  has  latterly  been  in  considerable  prominence  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successes  of  the  well-known  Gaer  Conqueror, 
who  stands  there  and  who  Avas  the  Champion  stallion  at  the 
Islington  Show  in  1910  and  1911.  He  is  Gloucestershire-bred, 
and  a  very  big,  stylish,  l)rown  horse,  standing  over  17  hands. 

In  the  North  Riding,  the  breeding  of  cart-horses  probably 
flourishes  as  much  in  the  Cleveland  country  as  anywhere,  the 
industry  in  that  part  having  been  fostered  since  the  sixties 
by  the  local  industrial  demand  for  draught  horses  of  weight. 
The  heavy  hairy-legged  cart-horse  has  here  practically  wholly 
ousted  the  indigenous  Cleveland  breed.  Besides  Shire  stallions, 
some  Clydesdales  are  used  in  these  parts,  especially  so  in  the 
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Stokesley  district.  But  tliough  sires  of  the  last  nientiouetl 
l^reetl  are  still  travelled  in  North  Yorkshire,  they  no  longer 
hold  the  sway  here  they  did  in  former  times.  At  one  period, 
such  stallions  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  cart-horsie 
Ijreeders,  and  were  freely  used  in  the  county.  Lord  Middleton 
originally  had  a  Clydesdale  sire,  by  the  noted  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  soon  gave  up  that  l)reed,  and  decided  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Shire.  Some  Clydesdale  stallions,  too,  genei-ally  stood  at  the 
Bramhope  stud  in  the  nineties,  alongside  of  the  Shires,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Reynard,  of  Sunderlandwick,  has  occasionally  hired 
one  from  Scotland  for  use  in  his  district.  The  Scotch  breed  did 
not,  however,  in  the  end,  successfully  contest  the  supremacy  of 
the  heavier  Shire,  the  call  being  all  for  cart  sires  of  the  most 
weighty  type  to  breed  a  saleable  draught  gelding,  and  so  the 
latter  has  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  one-time  popular  Clydesdale. 

A  comparatively  light  and  very  active  stamp  of  Shire-bred 
cart-horse  is  bred  by  the  farmers  in  the  Wold  country,  which 
represents  a  most  useful  agricultural  draught  type,  biit  here,  as 
also  elsewhere  in  the  county,  there  still  remain  in  evidence 
horses  embodying  the  characteristics  of  the  old-fashioned  black 
cart-horse  breed  which  prevailed  in  East  Yorkshire  and  the 
West  Riding  in  former  times,  before  the  fashion  of  crossing  up 
the  stock  with  Shire  and  Clydesdale  blood  set  in.  The  represen- 
tatives of  this  old  indigenous  breed  are  tall  black  horses,  rather 
coarse  of  shape,  and  comparatively  clean  legged.  Having  been 
a  prevalent  colour  among  the  farm  horses  at  an  earlier  period, 
black  continues  to  be  considerably  favoured,  and  there  are  yet 
farmers  who  for  this  reason  prefer,  in  mating  their  mares,  to 
use  a  black  or  dark  brown  Shire  stallion  rather  than  a  bay  one. 

The  breeding  of  Ponies  is  not  a  specially  notable  feature 
in  Yorkshire,  but  some  good  Hackney-bred  harness  ponies 
are  l)red  here,  chiefly  by  Hackney  breeders,  though  farmers 
also  occasionally  breed  a  stylish  pony  of  this  kind  from  an 
ordinary  pony  mare  put  to  a  Hackney  sire. 

The  number  of  polo  ponies  raised  in  the  county  is  only 
small,  there  being  very  few  who  bi-eed  them.  The  principal 
polo  pony  breeder  is  Mr.  Howard  Taylor,  of  Hampole  Priorj-, 
near  Doncaster,  who  owns  a  nice  stud  ;  and  Admiral  Bridgeman 
breeds  a  few  at  Co})grove  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

Lord  Middleton  has  some  good  ponies  of  the  Highland 
breed  at  Birdsal),  introduced  from  Scotlantl,  and  the  mares 
have  in  some  cases  been  very  successfully  crossed  with  the 
thoroughbred.  A  typical  Highland  pony  stallion  stands  at  stud 
here,  to  wit,  the  grey  ComaroirJi  by  BorodaJe. 

Henry  E.  Fawcus. 

3  Wcstfield  lloud,  Surbiton. 
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The  modern  farmer  suffers  from  rather  too  much  good 
advice,  and  though  he  probably  takes  most  of  it  at  its  real 
value,  there  is  no  doubt  that  undue  prominence  is  given  in 
agricultural  literature  to  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  A 
season,  such  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through,  enforces 
the  lesson  that  good  cultivation  is  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  successful  growth  of  our  farm  crops.  The 
researches  of  agricultural  chemists  have  established  rules  for 
the  use  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  which  every  farmer 
must  apply  in  his  practice,  but  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
soil  we  are  still  working  in  the  dark  as  far  as  scientific 
enlightenment  goes.  In  the  last  few  years  mechanical,  as 
distinguished  from  chemical,  analysis  of  soils  has  been 
developed,  and  has  given  much  useful  information,  showing 
how  the  distribution  of  the  more  important  crops  is  perhaps 
more  affected  by  differences  in  the  texture  of  the  soil  than  by 
the  more  evident  factors  of  climate  and  rainfall.  But  we  have 
no  scientific  standards  by  which  we  can  measure  and  classify 
the  different  tilths  required  for  various  crops,  and  the  success- 
ful preparation  of  the  soil  can  only  be  learnt  by  long- 
experience,  which  fact  probably  largely  accounts  for  the 
avoidance  of  this  subject  in  current  literature. 

This  being  so,  each  one's  ideas  on  cultivation  are  necessarily 
somewhat  coloured  by  the  particular  usage  of  his  own  district, 
and  any  attempts  to  lay  down  set  rules  for  tillage  must  be 
taken  with  the  proviso  that,  though  such  rules  have  been  tested 
on  perhaps  a  large  variety  of  soils,  there  will  be  found  excep- 
tions for  every  rule  that  can  be  formulated. 

Though  nearly  all  our  modern  implements  have  their 
l)rototypes  in  forms  in  use  a  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  the 
sum  which  a  twentieth  century  arable  farmer  has  to  allot  to 
dead  stock  is  very  much  greater  than  was  formerly  required. 
A  hundred  years  ago  most  farms  were  fully  stocked  with  the 
larger  implements  if  they  had  ploughs,  harrows,  and  waggons. 
Now  the  great  manufacturers  of  implements  are  continually 
evolving  new  types  and  improving  old  ones,  and  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  be  up  to  date  in  his  machinery  would  find  that 
to  test  even  a  tithe  of  the  latest  models  would  cause  a  very 
heavy  drain  on  his  capital.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  recent  developments  in  tillage  implements 
and  how  they  have  affected  tillage  operations. 

The  Plough. — Compai-ed  with  the  great  changes  and 
improvements  in  machinery  for  other  purposes  than  agricul- 
ture— milling,  printing,  textile  trades,  t^'C. — it  is  remarkable 
what  slight  changes  we  find  in  modern  ploughs  when  compared 
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with  the  older  forms.  As  long  ago  as  the  forties,  Wren 
Hoskyns,  charming  writer  but  rash  prophet,  condemned  the 
plough.  In  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm  we  read,  "  I  say 
the  plough  has  sentence  of  death  written  on  it  hecaiise  it  is 
essentially  imperfect.  .  .  .  Why  poke  an  instrument  seven 
or  eight  inches  under  the  clod  to  tear  it  up  in  the  mass  by 
main  iovce  for  otiier  instruments  to  act  oti,  toiling  and  treading 
it  down  in  ponderous  attempts  at  cultivation  wholesale  ?  " 

That  was  written  in  the  early  days  of  steam  cultivation,  and 
the  author's  idea  of  the  future  of  tillage  was  "  a  steam-driven 
circular  cultivator,"  which  was  to  cut  its  way  across  the  land, 
throwing  up  behind  it  a  "  perfectly  comminuted  seed  bed  as 
fine  or  as  coarse  as  the  engineer  required." 

This,  and  all  other  attempts  at  machinery  to  produce  a  seed 
bed  direct  from  whole  land  at  one  operation,  even  if  successful, 
would  have  a  very  lin.ited  scope.  They  leave  out  of  reasoning 
the  prime  factor  in  cultivation — the  natural  effects  of  changes 
of  moisture  and  temperature.  No  seed  bed  was  ever  made  by 
force  to  compare  with  that  produced  ])y  a  few  turns  of  the 
harrows  on  a  well-weathered  winter  furrow.  We  actually 
economise  labour  by  spreading  the  operations  of  tillage  over 
a  long  period,  each  one  at  its  proper  season,  whereas  with  any 
form  of  "  complete  tillage  machine  "  all  the  work  would  be 
crowded  into  a  few  favourable  days.  The  plough,  then,  is  still 
the  main  implement  of  tillage  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
There  cannot  be  said  to  be  anj'^  important  improvements  in 
ploughs  of  recent  years,  and  as  long  ago  as  the  Hull  meeting 
of  1873  the  best  ploughs  described  in  an  exhaustive  report 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day.  At  one 
time  it  was  predicted  that  the  steel  chill  digging  ploughs  would 
supersede  the  older  forms.  But  Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  & 
Jefferies,  who  courteously  answered  some  questions  I  asked 
them,  tell  me  that  in  their  experience  the  digging  plough  has 
not  made  any  headway  in  the  last  decade.  Where  they  are 
generally  used  I  think  it  is  more  from  the  fact  that  the  detach- 
able and  very  strong  point  of  the  share  in  these  ploughs  will 
stand  in  rocky  ground  better  than  the  ordinary  chilled  cast 
iron  shares,  than  from  any  superiority  in  the  form  of  the 
furrow  made.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  digging  plough 
is  most  useful  for  summer  fallowing.  The  wide  share  cuts 
all  the  thistles,  and  a  fourteen-inch  furrow  is  no  small  gain 
over  one  of  ten  inches  in  a  day's  work.  But  in  ploughing  for 
spring  corn  after  sheep,  and  still  more  in  ley  ploughing,  their 
great  fault  is  that  they  produce  a  furrow  which  harrows  into 
a  very  uneven  tilth,  large  clods,  mixed  with  fine  mould,  which 
with  a  drying  east  wind  soon  become  unbreakable.  Turning 
to  the  older  forms,  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that 
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though  the  standard  types  of  ploughs  made  by  the  great  firms 
of  implement  makers  are  found  all  over  the  country — I  mean 
those  with  a  mould  board  of  fair  length,  turning  an  unbroken 
rectangular  furrow — yet  in  many  districts  with  which  I  have 
practical  acquaintance  a  local  form  of  plough  still  holds  its  own. 
Here  in  East  Sussex  we  have  the  old  "  foot  plough,"  a  simple 
form  of  wooden  turn- wrist  plough,  having  an  L  shaped  standard, 
or  foot,  in  place  of  wheels,  and  turning  a  wide  furrow  which, 
though  not  so  much  broken  as  the  digger's  furrow,  is  still 
thoroughly  cracked  so  that  the  action  of  a  winter's  frost  has 
full  play  on  it.  Then  in  Norfolk  they  have  the  old  form  with 
"  gallows  "  and  a  short  breast  turning  slightly  broken  furrows, 
and  in  Suffolk  the  short  breast  is  also  preferred.  On  the 
Berkshire  hills  the  "  screwhead  "  ploughs  still  hold  their  own  ; 
and  in  Kent  the  "  hare  back "  completely  inverted  furrow, 
turned  by  the  ponderous  wooden  ploughs  or  the  more  modern 
iron  balance  ploughs,  has  no  competitors. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  local  usage  may  be  relied  on  ; 
I  understand  it  is  in  the  North  and  Midlands  that  the 
unbroken  rectangular  furrow  is  preferred.  But  speaking 
generally,  the  slightly  broken  furrow  seems  the  most  useful 
form  and  most  in  request  nowadays.  That  is  the  form  of 
furrow  generally  preferred  on  the  multiple  ploughs  to  be  drawn 
by  tractors,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  owner  of  a  tractor 
will  be  as  up  to  date  in  his  ploughs  as  in  his  method  of 
drawing  them. 

One  advantage  in  the  present  day  of  the  slightly  broken 
furrow  slice  is  that  the  work  requires  less  skill,  or  rather,  that 
the  bad  effects  of  lack  of  skill  are  less  apparent  than  with  a 
quite  solid  furrow.  Bad  ploughmen  are  more  common  than 
good  ones  nowadays.  It  is  in  ploughing  for  a  corn  seed  bed 
that  the  effects  of  liadly  ploughed  rectangular  solid  furrows 
are  most  apparent.  Where  land  has  been  well  ploughed  with 
even  furrows  well  packed  together  and  showing  a  good  crest, 
the  harrows  will  produce  plenty  of  mould,  while  the  unbroken 
base  of  the  furrow  gives  the  firm  bottom  required  by  cereals. 
But  with  bad  work,  where  the  furrow  slices  are  not  of  even 
size,  some  standing  up  on  edge,  some  flung  perfectly  flat,  on 
sul)sequently  harrowing  an  uneven  tilth  is  produced  ;  the 
harrows  break  the  upright  furrows  into  large  clods  and  make 
no  impression  at  all  on  the  flat  ones.  So  the  cultivator  is 
brought  OTit  to  tear  the  ground  m/;  into  a  tilth,  where  the 
harrows  on  w-ell-ploughed  furrows  woiakl  break  it  down,  and 
the  firm  bottom  is  consequently  lost.  Now,  with  a  fairly  short 
breast  you  get  a  slightly  broken  furrow  which  minimises  these 
faults  of  bad  workmanship.  In  light  land  districts  double- 
furrow  ploughs  are  now  very  common,  but  their  use  is  limited 
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to  those  soils  which  can  be  easily  ploughed  with  two  horses 
in  a  single  plough,  and,  pending  the  introduction  of  a  really 
satisfactory  and  low-priced  agricultural  tractor,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  ploughs  of  the  present  age  can  l)e  improved  on. 

Cultivators. — The  development  of  the  light  steel  cultivator 
with  spring  or  semi-rigid  tines  and  renewable  points  is  the 
chief  modern  improvement  in  tillage  implements.  There  were 
cultivators  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  they  were  all  heavy  and 
unwieldy  in  construction  and  working.  The  modern  "  sickle 
tine "  cultivator  is  an  indispensable  tool  on  the  majority  of 
arable  farms.  In  fallowing  foul  land  where  several  ploughings 
are  required  the  use  of  the  cultivator  will  save  at  least  one 
ploughing  in  three,  which  often  means  that  land  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  time  to  grow  a  green  crop,  which  will 
pay  for  the  cleaning,  instead  of  having  a  clear  fallow.  Bare 
fallows,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  really  heavy 
clays.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  very  usefulness 
of  these  implements  tempts  one  to  shirk  another  ploughing 
where  it  is  really  necessary.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  pessimistic 
labourer  in  A  Farmei^'s  Year,  who  said  farmers  nowadays 
farmed  with  the  hoe  instead  of  with  the  plough,  put  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  weak  spots  of  modern  tillage.  Three  or  four  turns 
of  the  cultivator  take  almost  as  long  as  a  ploughing,  and  then 
do  not  cut  all  the  thistles.  But  a  double  turn  of  the  cultivator 
across  the  furrows  of  the  first  spring  ploughing  will  practically 
produce  the  same  result  as  where  the  land  is  ploughed  again 
at  once  to  get  a  fine  enough  tilth  for  harrows  to  work  on.  If 
farmers  of  Arthur  Young's  days  had  had  modern  cultivators 
we  should  not  read  of  three  or  four  ploughings  for  barley  to 
reduce  the  clods.  It  is  most  important  with  these  cultivators 
to  cross  the  furrow.  Some  of  them,  though  keeping  their 
depth  till  they  bring  the  team  to  a  standstill,  have  rather  much 
side  play,  and  are  apt  to  "  hunt  the  furrow  "  when  used  in  the 
direction  of  the  ploughing.  In  fact,  I  know  one  large  hop- 
grower  who  has  discarded  his  hop-garden  cultivators  and 
returned  to  the  old  rigid  tine  "  shim  "  on  this  account,  for 
with  permanent  wirework  all  hop  cultivation  must  be  along 
the  furrows. 

In  autumn  cultivation  the  use  of  these  implements  has 
limits.  For  smashing  up  a  fairly  clean  bean  or  pea  stubble 
they  are  unrivalled,  but  with  much  rul)bish  the  tines  choke 
too  much,  and  even  with  s})ecially  l)road  points  a  better  job  is 
made  by  first  ploughing  or  using  a  skim  plough  or  other  form 
of  broadshare  followed  by  harrows. 

Harrows. — In  the  report  of  the  trials  of  implements  at  the 
Hull  Show  in  1873,  the  judges  commented  on  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  harrows  and  cultivators.    At  the  present 
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time  the  difficulty  is  increased  l)y  the  number  of  "sprinf,^  tooth" 
and  other  so-called  harrows.  One  rule  is  that  anything  with 
wheels  is  a  cultivator,  but  the  true  distinction  is  still  in  the  shape 
of  the  tines  and  the  work  they  do.  A  straight  tine  implement, 
a  typical  harrow,  makes  a  seed  bed  from  above,  working  the  land 
down  into  a  tilth  ;  a  curved  tine,  whether  rigid  or  springing, 
makes  a  seed  bed  from  below.  We  speak  of  harrowing  down 
furrows,  and  breaking  up  with  the  cultivator.  The  harrow 
tightens,  the  cultivator  loosens.  The  typical  seed  bed  produced 
by  harrowing  only  we  get  well  exemplified  in  growing  mangold. 
It  is  generally  recognised,  I  think,  that  on  many  medium  to 
heavy  soils  where  mangolds  are  grown  on  the  flat,  the  best,  and 
often  the  only,  way  to  get  a  plant  is  to  dung  and  plough  in 
autumn  and  not  touch  the  furrow  again  till  you  are  ready  to 
sow,  then  simplj^  harrow  and  drill  and  roll  in.  In  this  case 
using  heavy  harrows,  then  lighter  ones,  the  furrows  are  worked 
down  gradually,  each  turn  of  the  harrows  producing  more  fine 
mould,  leaving  the  clods  on  top  to  be  further  reduced,  and 
no  fresh  unweathered  soil  is  brought  up  till  finally  the  lightest 
seed  harrows  complete  the  operation  ready  for  the  drill.  Here 
you  have  a  perfect  seed  bed,  even  depth  regulated  by  the 
weight  of  the  harrows  (no  leverage  brought  into  play),  and 
plenty  of  fine  mould  consolidated  by  the  continual  harrowing, 
for  the  delicate  mangold  seedlings  to  take  root  in.  Had 
the  cultivator  been  employed  it  would  have  torn  up  the 
furrows  and  brought  unweathered  soil  to  the  surface  which 
would  not  harrow  down,  bat  would  have  to  ])e  disintegrated 
by  main  force,  producing  a  hai'sh  unkindly  tilth.  In  fact 
an  East  Sussex  farmer  will  tell  you  that  you  must  only 
use  "horse  harrows'"  for  mangold,  and  that  mangold  does 
not  want  a  deep  season.  This  is  simply  because  of  the 
fear  of  bringing  up  clods  ;  so  long  as  the  top  soil  is  kept  at 
the  top  the  deeper  the  tilth  the  better,  if  fairly  firm.  But  in 
preparing  a  seed  bed  for  swedes  and  turnips  the  conditions  are 
different.  We  then  want  an  implement  to  go  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  newly-turned  furrow  and  bring  up  all  clods  and 
root  weeds  to  the  top,  to  be  dealt  with  by  harrows  and  rollers, 
and  here,  on  light  lands,  the  spring  tine  cultivators  and  harrows, 
and  on  heavier  soils  the  semi-rigid  sickle  form,  are  a  very  great 
improvement  on  the  old  heavy,  rigid  cultivators,  doing  the 
work   better  and  at  much  less  expenditure  of  horse  power. 

In  cleaning  land  very  full  of  couch  a  turn  of  the  cultivator 
across  the  furrows  followed  at  once  by  a  heavy  double  rolling — 
the  first  to  press  down  the  clods,  the  second  to  smash  them — 
followed  again  by  the  cultivator  and  harrows,  will  generally 

'  Note. — Light  harrows  are  still  called  "  huise  harrows"  in  Sussex  to 
distinguish  them  from  ox  harrows  ! 
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make  a  much  better  jol)  of  separating  out  the  rubbish  than 
the  more  usual  text-book  plan  of  alternate  barro wings  and 
rollings. 

In  connection  with  conchy  land  one  very  modern  implement 
will  be  found  of  great  use,  and  that  is  the  side  rake.  These 
are  very  much  better  than  the  ordinary  horse  rakes  with 
lifting  tines,  for  collecting  couch,  as  they  sweep  it  into  rows 
without  picking  up  the  small  clods.  There  are  many  improved 
forms  of  chain  harrows  with  tines  which,  besides  being  more 
effective  for  grass  harrowing  than  the  old  types,  are  also  very 
useful  for  collecting  couch.  But  personally  I  have  found 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  light  plain  chain  harrow, 
which  rolls  the  couch  up  into  wads  easily  picked  up  by  the 
rake. 

Drills  may  be  classed  also  as  tillage  implements.  The 
forthcoming  trials  by  the  R.A.S.E.  will  be  awaited  with  great 
interest.  What  is  wanted  is  an  effective  form  of  hind  steerage 
to  get  as  good  results  as  the  ordinary  fore-carriage  steerage  and 
save  a  man.  The  modern  forms  of  cutting  coulters  are  very 
effective  in  saving  draught,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
Suffolk  pressing  coulter,  giving  a  firm  bed  for  the  seed,  is  not 
still  the  most  favourable  to  germination. 

The  ingenuity  of  inventors  has  perhaps  more  scope  in  pro- 
ducing agriciiltural  implements  for  dealing  with  the  results  of 
tillage,  harvest  machinery,  &c.,  rather  than  in  the  actual  tillage 
operations,  so  that,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  day,  we  can  still 
say,  with  Mr.  Greening,  of  the  "  Clay  Farm,"  that  we  are  not 
yet  "  ashamed  of  the  plough." 

W.  E.  G.  Atkinson. 

Sedb'scouib, 

Battle. 


AN    INVESTIGATION   INTO  THE  VALUE  OF 

FERRO    OR   RE-INFORCED    CONCRETE 

FOR  FARM   AND  ESTATE   PURPOSES. 

The  question  of  economy  in  building  construction  is  one  that 
becomes  more  pressing  year  by  year.  Apart  from  the  increased 
cost  of  labour,  some  of  the  essential  materials,  particularly 
foreign  timber,  are  undergoing  a  considerable  appreciation  in 
value  ;  the  adoption  of  Building  Bye-Laws  by  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities  in  many  places  has  brought  about  the  introduction 
of  higher  standards  both  of  design  and  of  construction  than  in 
the  past,  whilst  the  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  necessitated  still  further  attention  to  these 
points.     The  combined  effect  of  these  factors  is  that,  so  far  as 
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cottage  buildiiig  is  concerned,  construction  has  become  too 
expensive  to  make  it  possible  for  the  landlord  to  get  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  outlay.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
"  mud  "cottages  were  the  usual  type  erected  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  want  of  cottage  accommodation 
is  apt  to  be  particularly  felt,  for  these  old  houses  are  being 
condemned  and  destroyed  daily,  and  in  spite  of  rural  depopula- 
tion there  are  not  enough  of  the  better  type  of  cottage  to 
supply  the  demand  in  many  localities.  Consequently  it 
happens  not  infrequently  that  Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  or 
their  officers,  are  impelled  to  overlook  cases  of  overcrowding, 
and  fail  to  make  closing  orders  in  cases  of  houses  unfit  for 
habitation,  simply  because  they  know  that  they  would  be 
driving  labour  out  of  a  district  where,  perhaps,  it  can  very 
ill  be  spared. 

It  is  possible  that  on  the  large  agricultural  estates  the  need 
for  farm  labourers'  cottages  is  not  very  pressing,  for  it  is 
recognised  that  cottages  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  holdings,  but  in  the  villages  there  is  often  a 
demand  for  houses,  far  exceeding  the  supply,  on  the  part  of 
postmen,  shop  assistants,  carpenters,  and  others,  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  an  economic  rent  and  for  whose  adequate  housing 
nobody  seems  to  feel  any  responsibility.  Again,  the  successful 
development  of  the  Small  Holding  Movement  in  many  places 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  cost  of  equipment.  Given 
land  worth  thirty  shillings  per  acre  to  an  ordinary  farmer, 
the  rent  to  a  small  holder  may  easily  have  to  be  doubled  by 
the  time  that  house  and  buildings  have  been  provided. 

Obviously  what  is  required  is  a  construction  more  perma- 
nent than  the  "mud  and  suid  "  buildings  of  a  century  and 
more  ago,  and  less  costly  than  the  bricks  and  mortar  which 
succeeded  them.  The  problem  has  been  very  prominently 
before  the  public  of  late,  and  the  inquiry  here  reported  was 
undertaken  to  find  out  to  what  extent  Ferro  or  Re-inforced 
Concrete,  now  so  extensively  used  in  large  constructional 
works,  is  being  employed  for  farm  and  estate  purposes  ;  to 
investigate  some  of  the  systems  of  construction  in  use ;  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  it  comparative  with  other  methods  ;  and 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  profitable  extension  of  its 
use. 

As  rtegards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation seem  to  indicate  that  whilst  the  use  of  ferro-concrete 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  localities,  yet  its  employment 
for  farm  and  estate  building  works  is  very  far  from  being 
general  or  extensive.  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected, 
for  this  method  of   construction    is   still    more  or  less   in    its 
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infancy,  and  the  considerations  affecting  it  are  highly  technical 
in  character,  involving,  jDerhaps,  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
engineering  work  than  can  usually  be  required  of  those 
responsible  for  the   Building  Department  on  many  properties. 

As  to  the  second  point,  two  very  successful  methods  of 
construction  are  here  described  in  detail.  The  first  is  that 
practised  on  the  Hardwick  Grange  Estate  near  Shrewsbury,  the 
property  of  Frank  Bibby,  Esq.  where  a  good  deal  of  ferro- 
concrete construction  has  been  carried  out.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  agent,  Mr.  R.  H.  Simpson,  and  of  the  architect,  Mr.  T. 
Geldart,  the  writer  was  enabled  to  inspect  the  work  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Geldart  himself. 


Fig.  L— Church  Farm,  Preston  (iubbalds.    South  front  of  buildings. 


The  first  visit  was  to  Church  Farm,  Preston  Gubbalds, 
occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Parker,  where  a  complete  set  of  model 
farm  buildings  have  been  erected  (Fig.  1).  The  first  glimpse 
of  the  buildings  conveys  the  impression  that  they  are  composed 
of  thin  walls  with  strong  piers  at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  these 
piers,  or  columns,  which  ai-e  the  essential  feature  of  Mr. 
Geldart's  system  of  construction.  They  are  made  in  advance 
in  the  yard,  or  on  the  site,  in  wooden  moulds  which  make  six 
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at  a  time,  and  reference  to  the  accompanying  figures  will 
make  their  construction  and  the  method  of  re-inforcement 
})lain  (Figs.  2  and  3).  The  concrete  both  for  them  and  for  the 
walls  is  composed  of  granite  chips,  sand,  and  portland  cement, 
in  the  proportion  of  6  parts  of  chips  and  sand  to  1  part  of 
cement,  but  any  good  aggregate  can  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  granite,  which  would    be    rather    costly    in    many   places. 
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Fig.  2.— Details  of  columns. 


The  standard  length  for  a  column  is  about  10  ft.,  this  being 
the  most  useful  length,  and  a  size  easily  handled  without 
tackle.  Lesser  sizes  are  readily  produced  by  blocking  out 
the  moulds  to  the  extent  required  ;  they  are  about  9  in.  by 
4  in.  in  cross  section,  with  the  sides  very  much  hollowed  out  to 
l)ond  with  the  walls.  The  re-inforcement  is  \  in.  and  |  in. 
round  steel  rods,  and  Mr.  Geldart  considers  that,  both  for 
efficiency  and  for  economy,  nothing  better  can  ])e  used  either 
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for  the  posts  oi-  for  the  walls  themselves.  In  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  the  site  is  levelled,  and  the  posts  are  set  up 
along  the  lines  of  the  walls,  at  about  8  ft.  intervals,  by  bedding 
each  of  them  to  a  depth  of  about  1  ft.  G  in.  in  concrete.  The 
re-inforcement  for  the  walls  is  then  put  into  position,  by 
threading  ^  in.  steel  wires  through  holes  produced  in  the  posts, 
for  that  purpose,  during  their  manufacture,  by  placing  cross- 
bars in  the  moulds.  Vertical  re-inforcement  of  J  in.  steel 
wire  is  attached  to  the  horizontal  by  means  of  thin  binding 
wire,    which    jBxes   the    re-inforcement   so    that    it    cannot    be 


Fig.  :5.  -ilould  fur  columns. 


displaced  when  the  concrete  is  filled  in  round  it.  Thus,  at 
this  stage  the  wall  consists  of  a  row  of  posts,  each  one  joined 
to  the  next  by  a  network  of  steel  wires.  The  construction 
then  proceeds  by  fixing  wooden  forms  between  the  posts,  one 
on  each  side,  the  posts  providing  attachment  and  being  the 
vertical  guides  for  the  forms,  which  are  made  to  give  a 
uniform  width,  or  wall-thickness,  of  4  in.  and  the  inter- 
vening space,  with  the  re-inforcement  in  the  middle,  is  filled 
up  with  concrete,  no  foundations  l)eing  required  (Fig.  4). 
The  concrete  is  mixed  fairly  moist,  and  the  forms  build  up, 
one  over  the  other,  as  the  work  proceeds.     In  mild  weather 
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usually  two  are  filled  in  each  day.  Additional  strength  can 
be  Imparted  to  tlie  piers  at  any  point  by  setting  up  several 
coluums  together,  and  this  is  always  necessary  when  they  are 
to  be  carrit'd  up  for  another  storey.  In  these  cases  piers 
composed  of  clusters  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  columns  are 
used  ;  they  are  constructed  of  posts  of  varying  lengths,  so  as  to 
break  joint,  and  extra  re-inforcement  is  placed  in  the  hollow 
spaces  between  them,  which  are  then  filled  up  with  concrete. 
Provision  must  be  made,  particularly  in  a  long  wall,  for 
expansion  of  the  material,  and  this  is  done  by  inserting 
ruberoid,  or  felt,  between  coupled  posts. 


Fig.  4.— Showing  construction  of  Wall. 

The  granary  and  other  second  storey  buildings  are  carried  on 
concrete  beams,  about  12  in.  by  15  in.,  re-inforced  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  ^  in.  steel  bars.  Across  these  beams  are 
laid  reinforced  concrete  floor  joints.  They  are  about  8  in.  by 
4  in.  and  are  constructed  in  advance.  They  are  rebated  to  a 
depth  of  2  in.  on  each  side  of  the  upper  surface,  to  form  a 
bearing  for  the  concrete  paving  slabs  which  constitute  the 
flooring.  These  slabs  are  made  2  ft.  square,  and  2  in.  deep, 
and  are  re-inforced  with  expanded  metal.  They  are  made 
either  at  the  yard  or  on  the  site,  in  moulds^  and  when  dropped 
into  position  in  the  rebates  of  the  floor  joists,  they  receive  a 
grouting  of  cement  and  the  floor  is  complete  (Fig  5). 
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Almost  the  only  timber  used  is  in  the  roof,  and  uU  of  it  is 
coated  with  Carbolineuni  as  a  precaution  against  dry  rot.  Thf 
roof  covering  consists  of  the  asbestos  and  cement  "Etei-nit"" 
tiles,  which  Mr.  Geldart  finds  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Certainly  they  are  light,  cheap,  easily  laid,  and  apparently 
dura1)le,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  smoothness  and 
extreme  thinness  combine  to  produce  a  roof  upon  which  the 
eye  does  not  rest  with  any  consideralde  sense  of  pleasure. 

All  partitions,  .stall  divisions,  mangers, |&c.,  are  built  of 
re-inforced  concrete  and  form  part  of  the  structure,  for,  even 


Fig.  5.~Uhurch  Farm.  Preston  Gubbalds.    Small  cowshed,  showing  concrete  joist 

floor  over. 

where  special  provision  is  not  made  for  these  things  when 
erecting  the  walls,  the  concrete  is  so  easily  cut  or  pierced  whilst 
still  "  green  "  that  junctions  are  readily  effected.  The  floors  are 
also  of  concrete,  and  as  they  are  made  up  to  all  fittings  with 
rounded  angles  there  is  no  lodgment  for  rats,  or  other  vermin, 
no  corners  that  cannot  easily  be  cleaned  out  and  disinfected, 
and  nothing  in  contact  with  the  floors  likely  to  decay.  Mr. 
Geldart  has  several  clever  devices  for  making  connections  of  all 
soi'ts,  and  for  settinl^  the  various  fittings  of  the  buildings.  For 
example,  screws  and  bolts  are  provided  for  by  wa-apping  wire 
round  the  threads  and  then  putting  the  whole  in  the  desired 
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position  in  the  wall,  or  post,  before  the  concrete  is  filled  in. 
Afterwards  they  can  readily  be  screwed  in  and  out,  the  wire 
coils  remaining  set  in  the  wall  to  take  the  threads.  The  rain- 
water from  the  roofs  is  run  direct  into  concrete  tanks,  formed 
similarly  to,  and  as  part  of  the  structure  of  the  building.  They 
are  brushed  over  on  the  inside  with  cement  and  sand  wash, 
and  have  proved  perfectly  watertight  and  satisfactory. 

The  next  visit  was  to  another  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  a  large  cowshed  to  accommodate  sixty  cows  was  seen, 
constructed  on  similar  lines.  Here,  also,  was  a  long  length  of 
wall,  round  the  stackyard,  constructed  with  single  piers, with  a 
weathered  concrete  rail  on  top,  and  4  in.  panels  below  it. 
Gate-posts  were  composed  of  a  cluster  of  two,  three,  or  four 
short  piers,  the  spaces  between  them  being  crossed  with  re- 
inforcement and  tilled  in  with  fine  concrete.  Some  pigstyes 
in  the  course  of  construction  were  then  examined,  and  this 
terminated  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  experience.  The 
general  impression  created  was  that  the  work  called  for 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  designer,  whilst  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  skilled  labour  to  a  minimum.  Given 
an  intelligent  foreman,  able  to  appreciate  what  is  required 
and  willing  to  carry  out  instructions,  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
can  be  performed  by  unskilled  labour.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  seen  the  same  principles  of  construction 
applied  to  cottage  building,  but  though  l^lr.  Geldart  expects  to 
erect  some  at  an  early  date,  none  have  yet  been  put  in  hand. 
The  plain  concrete  panels  should  lend  themselves  to  novel  and 
effective  treatment  in  the  matter  of  elevations.^ 

In  another  part  of  the  country  a  good  deal  of  ferro-concrete 
construction  has  been  carried  out  on  somewhat  similar  lines  by 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  of  Montpelier  Works,  Cheltenham.  At  Bur- 
derop  Park,  near  Swindon,  the  property  of  Col.  T.  C.  P.  Calley, 
C.B.,  a  large  cowshed  was  inspected  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Agent,  Mr.  Ashford,  and  under  his  guidance,  and  a  description 
of  it  will  serve  to  explain  Mr.  Hopkins'  system.  The  building 
accommodates  about  100  cows,  and  externally  it  closely  resembles 
the  homestead  near  Shrewsbury  described  above.  The  walls 
are  4  in.  thick  throughout,  with  piers  at  intervals  to  support 
roof-principals,  dooi'-frames,  &c.  The  re-inforcement  is  on 
identical  lines,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  the  same  "  Eternit " 
tiles.  , 

All  the  concrete  work  is  erected  in  situ.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
invented  and  patented  a  very  simple  system  of  forms  which 
can  be  adapted  for  walls  and  piers  of  practically  any  size.  A 
mould  for  a  rectangular  pier,  or  column  (Fig.  6),  consists  of 

'  Mr.  Geldart  is  about  to  publish  full  working  details  of  his  methods. 

VOL.  72.  K 
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four  parts  of  angular  section,  or  L  shaped,  with  unequal  sides 
4:^  in.  and  ?>\  in.  each,  two  being  of  any  length  and  two  in  2  ft. 
lengths.  By  placing  the  3^  in.  sides  together  a  column  of 
7  in.  by  9  in.  is  formed,  whilst  by  placing  the  4^  in.  to  3^  in. 
sides,  a  column  8  in.  by  8  in.  is  formed.  Each  mould  is  about 
6  ft.  high.  By  making  each  part  of  the  mould  of  angular  section 
great  strength  is  secured  at  the  corners,  and  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  the  column  square  and  upright.     The 


Colu 


FIG  6. 
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sizes  of  the  columns  can  be  varied  further  by  means  of  distance 
pieces  inserted  between  the  parts  of  the  mould,  while  rebates, 
for  doors  or  other  purposes,  can  be  made  by  inserting  a  piece 
of  timber  the  required  size  in  one  corner  of  the  mould.  When 
the  spaces  between  the  columns  are  to  be  filled  with  panels,  or 
walls,  a  recess  is  left  in  the  columns  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
half-round  timber  inside  the  mould.  The  parts  of  the  moulds 
arp  held  together  by  straps,  each  consisting  of  four  bars,  two  of 
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iron  and.  two  of  wood,  joined  by  iron  pins.  By  means  of  two 
cams  turned  by  a  key  the  strap  can  tighten  up  all  four  sides. 
One  strap  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  mould,  one  at 
the  top  of  the  two-foot  lengths.  To  build  a  column,  the  two 
long  lengths  are  placed  in  position,  as  also  are  two  short  ones  ; 
the  re-inforcements  are  then  put  in  place,  and  the  mould  is 
filled  with  concrete, 'a  little  at  a  time,  each  filling  being  tamped 
by  special  rammers,  one  which  is  flat  enough  to  pass  between 
the  re-inforcing  bar  and  the  mould,  incidentally  acting  as  a 
gauge  at  the  same  time.  When  the  first  or  short  length  is  full, 
the  second  is  placed  on  it  and  also  tilled,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  the  column  is  the  required  height. 


C/ip  Bar  i 
OS  botto 

f>eoded  Bolt  A ' 
'"  place  o/  hoofed 


Side  E|gvofior> 


Catch 
12)'  3  OOP  OOy-   ^"pporl.n^    Cl,p  Bar 


FIC    7. 


^fVaioKr  Moulds 


The  moulds  for  forming  the  panels  or  walls  (Fig.  7)  each 
consist  of  fiat  boards  bound  together  by  angle  iron.  These  are 
used  in  pairs,  and  are  separated  and  kept  parallel  by  distance 
pieces,  and  held  together  by  ties  of  flat  iron.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction between  these  moulds  and  those  used  at  Hardwicke 
is  that  the  boards  composing  them  are  fixed  vertically  in  the 
first  case  and  horizontally  in  the  second.  Apparently  the  vertical 
method  is  preferable,  as  by  it  curved  walls  are  made  possible. 
The  moulds  may  be  any  length  up  to  10  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  deep, 
and  thej'  are  strengthened  with  angle  iron  on  the  outside, 
both  along  the  top  and  6  in.  from  the  bottom.  The  process  of 
building  a  wall  with  these  moulds  commences  at  a  column. 

K2 
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Blocks,  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall,  are  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  each  side  of  the  mould  is  placed  against  them  ; 
ties  of  flat  bar  iron,  one  bent  round  as  a  hook,  and  the  other 
end  pxtnched  with  holes,  are  passed  through  slots  in  the  boards 
level  with  the  bottom  angle  iron,  and  a  pin  is  put  in  the  most 
suitable  hole,  and  a  wedge  driven  in  at  the  hook  end  against 
the  angle  iron.  Distance  pieces  are  dropped  into  place  in  the 
top  of  the  mould,  and  iron  ties,  both  ends  hooked,  are  slipped 
over  the  angle  iron  and  wedged  up.  The  re-inforcement  being 
in  position,  the  mould  can  be  filled  in  the  way  described  for 
the  columns.  When  the  length  of  wall  is  completed  the 
mould  is  placed  on  top  of  the  previously  made  wall  and 
grips  it  6  in.  deep,  resting  on  the  bottom  ties,  the  distance 
blocks  at  the  bottom  being  required  no  longer  ;  but  each  course 
is  now  only  18  in.  deep  instead  of  2  ft.,  as  was  the  bottom 
one.  As  the  wall  increases  in  height,  staging  must  be  erected 
to  work  on,  and  in  ordinary  methods  of  erecting  concrete 
structures  scaffolding  is  employed.  Mr.  Hopkins'  method  is 
a  very  simple  one,  consisting  of  pairs  of  brackets  bolted  back 
to  back  on  either  side  of  the  wall  by  means  of  a  single  bolt 
through  the  wall  ;  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  lay  planks  on 
these  to  make  a  staging  to  work  on.  When  a  course  is  com- 
pleted the  brackets  are  moved  upwards,  the  holes  left  in  the 
wall  being  grouted  up  with  cement. 

It  is  important  that  the  concrete  should  be  mixed  almost 
dry,  and  it  is  rammed  into  the  moulds  until  it  is  thoroughly 
consolidated  and  quite  hard.  The  forms  are  then  removed 
immediately,  and  the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  rubbed  down 
until  it  is  smooth,  thus  obviating  any  rendering  with  cement. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  ramming,  in  fact  the  concrete  should 
be  so  hard  when  the  forms  are  taken  off  that  it  can  hardly  be 
scratched  by  a  knife.  All  superfluous  moisture  is  squeezed  out 
to  the  surface,  and  the  rubbing-down  process  removes  the  marks 
of  the  boards  entirely.  As  the  piers,  or  columns,  are  moulded 
in  situ  thei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  doors  and  windows. 
Bolts  and  eyes  for  hinges,  &c.,  are  put  in  as  required  while  the 
concrete  is  still  "  green,"  and  the  heads  and  sills  of  windows 
are  set  in  the  walls  as  the  latter  are  built  up.  As  regards  the 
roof  construction,  Mr.  Hopkins  employs  concrete  principals 
supported  by  the  columns  in  the  external  walls,  and  by  partition 
walls  carried  up  at  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  principals  are 
spaced  about  10  ft.  apart.  Flat  pieces  of  iron  are  set  in  their 
upper  surfaces  and  support  the  purlins  (Fig.  8)  ;  these  carry 
the  roof  boarding  to  which  the  "  Eternit  "  slates  are  nailed. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  this  cowshed  are  as 
follows  : — The  foundations  for  the  columns  consist  of  blocks 
2  ft.  6  in.  square  by  1  ft.  deep,  re-inforced  by  a  network  of  bars 
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of  6  in.  mesh,  and  a  few  diagonal  l)ars  to  distribute  the  weight. 
The  columns  are  re-inforced  with  four  i  in.  indented  bars,  tied 
at  intervals  of  12  in.  by  ^^  in.  iron  wire.  The  panels  are  4  in. 
thick,  and  have  bars  placed  horizontally  and  vertically  at  18  in. 
centres.  The  smaller  roof  principals  are  14  in.  by  7  in.,  and 
were  formed  on  base  boards  7  in.  wide,  by  means  of  the  wall 
moulds.  The  ends  of  the  base  boards  had  wood  blocks  bolted 
to  them,  cut  diagonally  to  make  fillets  with  the  columns  ;  the 
base  boards  were  supported  on  poles,  and  these  were  left  under- 
neath until  the  concrete  had  set.     The  larger  roof  principals 


Fig.  8.— Burderop  Park.    Cowshed,  showing  roof-construction. 

are  18  in.  by  9  in.,  and  28  ft.  span,  and  the  whole  calculated 
for  a  load  on  the  roof  .of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  foot  (Figs. 
8  and  9). 

The  aggregate  for  all  this  work  was  made  from  crushed 
oolite  and  cement,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  For  the  stall- 
divisions  and  mangers,  3  in.  thick  granite  chippings  were  used, 
and  the  ratio  to  the  cement  was  three  to  one.  The  partitions 
(Fig.  10)  are  4  in.  thick  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  are  re-inforced 
with  six  l)ars,  one  18  in.  from  the  ground,  two  at  3  ft.,  two  at 
4  ft.  3  in.,  and  one  at  .5  ft.  3  in.,  the  double  bars  being  inserted 
at  the  point  where  a  beast  exerts  its  weight.  The  floor  is  also 
of  concrete,  and  as  the  whole  structure  is  jointless  it  is  most 
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sanitary,  and  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  simply  washing  down 
with  water. 

Circular  tanks  for  water  or  liquid  manure  can  be  built  up 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  walls,  the  mould  in  this  case 
being  curved  to  the  radius  of  the  tank.  A  stout  iron 
pole  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  tank,  and  from  this 
are  radius  bars  to  the  mould,  which  is  thereby  guided  in 
a  circle.  As  there  is  no  column  to  start  at,  the  mould  is 
fitted  with  an  enil,  and    a   piece  of   triangular   timber  inside 
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Fig.  9.— Burderop  Park.    Cowshed,  showing  roof-construction. 

this  leaves  a  V  groove  down  the  end  to  form  a  lock  when 
a  complete  circuit  has  been  made.  A  V  groove  is  also  cut  out 
on  top  of  the  wall  round  the  circle,  and  in  this  is  dropped 
the  re-inforcing  ring,  after  which  grout  is  poured  in  to  fill 
the  groove.  Succeeding  rings  of  concrete  are  built  up  until 
the  tank  is  the  required  height. 

Almost  any  kind  of  re-inforced  concrete  structure  can  be 
erected  on  these  methods,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
system  requires  the  minimum  of  timber  for  moulding  purposes, 
that  little  skilled  labour  is  needed,  and  that  the  scaffolding  is 
of  the  simplest.  The  practice  of  ramming  the  concrete  in  a 
semi-dry   state   assures   the   greatest  density  and  cohesion    of 
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the  mass,  and  the  type  of  re-inforcement  used,  namely  bars, 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  its  accomplishment.  The 
wet  system  of  mixing  enables  the  concrete  to  be  placed  in 
position  without  ramming  to  any  extent,  but  the  exponents 
of  the  drier  method  claim  that  air  spaces  are  liable  to  be  left, 
and  also  that  the  surplus  water  must  evaporate  from  the  mass 
leaving  voids,  and  possibly  causing  contraction,  from  whicl 
surface  cracks  may  result.  The  excess  of  water  may  wash 
the  cement  coating  off  the  stone  chippings,  and  also  the 
moulds  must  be  left  in  position  until  the  concrete  has  set ; 
but  in  the  semi-dry  method  the  moulds  can  be  removed  before 


Fig.  10.— Burderop  Park.    Cow-stall  divisions,  &c. 

Betting,  and  the  surface  smoothed  over  so  that  no  rendering, 
with  its  subsequent  liability  to  scale,  is  required,  and  a  good 
weatherproof  surface  is  cheaply  obtained. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  not  so  far  applied  his  method  of  con- 
struction to  the  erection  of  labourers'  dwelling  houses. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  ferro- 
concrete construction  for  farm  buildings,  but  to  mention  one 
more,  differing  slightly  from  either  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  R. 
Newton  Jackson  has  erected  a  set  of  farm  buildings  at  the 
Malthouse  Farm,  Skenfrith,    South    Wales,  consisting  of  fouj- 
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covered  yards  for  cattle,  stalls  for  tying  up  twelve  cattle, 
four-stall  stable,  two  loose  boxes  chaff-house,  and  cart  shed, 
all  of  re-inforced  concrete.  The  buildings  are  covered  with 
a  galvanised  iron  roof  carried  on  iron  girders.  In  this  case 
the  walls  are  composed  of  7  in.  concrete  without  piers. 

Another  system  will  be  found  desfribed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Land  Agents'  Society,  Vol.  IX.,  page  58. 

Leaving  the  question  of  buildings,  re-inforced  concrete  is 
availalile  in  many  other  ways  for  .farm  and  estate  purposes. 
At  Knowlmere  Manor,  near  Ciitheroe,  tAvo  suspension  bridges 
have  been  constructed  by  W.  Peel,  Esq.,  across  the  river 
Hodder,  in  connection  with  a  public  footpath.  The  width 
from  bank  to  bank  is  about  57  ft.,  and  in  floodtime  the  river 
rises  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  a  structure  of 
exceptional  strength  is  required. 

Mr.  Geldart  has  applied  his  methods  to  the  erection  of  a 
water  tower.  It  is  30  ft.  high,  and  the  tank  at  the  top  is 
constructed  to  hold  about  4,000  gallons.  Although  simply 
constructed  it  has  proved  quite  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  smaller  uses  to  which  this  material  can  be 
put.  Gate  and  fence  posts,  cisterns,  drinking  troughs  and 
feeding  troughs,  steps  and  staircases,  culverts  and  bridges  ;  in 
these  and  in  many  other  ways  ferro-concrete  may  be  employed 
on  farm  and  estate,  but  as  so  much  useful  information  on  these 
matters  can  be  got  from  the  publications  of  the  cement 
companies,  they  need  no  further  notice  here. 

Those  who  inspected  the  exhibit  (Stand  No.  2^-^:)  of  the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900)  Ltd.  at  the 
Norwich  Royal  Show,  1911,  will  have  realised  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  material  in  many  directions,  and  their  book, 
Every  Day  Uses  of  Portland  Cement,  illustrates  all  that  was 
demonstrated  at  the  Show. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  cost,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  re-inforced  concrete  construction  described  above  is 
more  economical  for  building  purposes  than  l)rickwork,  without 
taking  into  account  the  possibility  that  it  is  also  more  enduring. 
Given  proper  supervision,  unskilled  labour  can  replace,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  bricklayers,  masons,  carjaenters,  and  other 
building  tradesmen  ordinardy  employed.  The  4  in.  concrete 
walls  represent  an  enormous  saving  in  materials,  haulage,  and 
handling,  over  the  9  in.  or  14  in.  brickwork  which  they  replace, 
whilst  there  is  a  further  saving  both  of  material  and  labour  in 
the  absence  of  footings  and  foundations.  Concrete  can  be 
used  where  brickwork  could  not,  and  fittings  are  worked  in 
with  the  structure  which,  if  of  iron,  Avould  be  more  costly, 
-nd  if  of  wood,  neither  so  sanitary  nor  so   durable.     Even  at 
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Hardwicke,  where  the  granite  aggregate  used  cost  some  12s.  per 
ton,  the  homestead  cubed  out  at  a  fraction  over  2d.  per  foot  (not 
including  the  cost  of  forms),  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost 
would  be  even  less  in  places  where  gravel  or  other  suitable 
aggregate  could  be  obtained  near  the  site.  Buildings  erected 
by  Mr.  Geldart  for  the  complete  equipment  of  a  small  holding 
cubed  at  a  little  less  than  2^d.,  and  on  the  whole,  he  finds  that 
the  saving  is  about  25  per  cent,  over  brickwork. 

At  Burderop,  the  cost  of  a  set  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  patent 
moulds  sufficient  for  the  work  was  45^.,  and  they  were  still 
good  enough  on  the  completion  of  the  job  for  the  construction 
of  two  other  buildings  of  the  same  type,  which  reduces  the 
cost,  per  set  of  buildings,  to  151.  As  the  moulds  are  taken 
off  directly  the  concrete  has  been  rammed  hard,  the  outlay  on 
them  is  necessarily  less  than  in  a  process  where  the  concrete  is 
used  in  a  wet  condition,  and  time  has  to  be  allowed  for  setting 
before  the  forms  can  be  removed  for  use  on  the  next  stage. 
Mr.  Hopkins  gives  the  following  figures  of  the  actual  net  cost 
of  a  day's  work  by  a  gang  of  men  engaged  on  the  cowshed  at 
Burderop  : — 

Materials  and  Labour. 

1^  c.  yds.,  say  50  cwt.  aggregate,  plus  25  per  cent. 

for  shrinkage  =  38  cwt.      .  at  7s.  per  ton 

6  cwt    Cement     ....  at  .30.?.  per  ton 

Steel  Re-inforcement   .  ..... 

Labour,  including  foreman  ..... 


Work  done. 

i)  lengths,  each  9  ft.  2  in.   X   1  ft.  6  in.   X   i  in.  thick  of  walling. 

This  is  equivalent  to  123  ft.  9  in.  super  of  4  in.  work,  or  II, 
cubic  yds.,  equal  to  31,  cubic  yds.  of  9  in.  brickwork.  This 
at  23.S'.  per  yard  amounts  to  il.  Os.  6d.,  so  that  there  is  a  good 
margin  to  cover  use  of  moulds,  and  to  allow  for  extra  cost  in 
the  construction  of  the  columns. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Hopkins  is  engaged  upon  a  contract 
for  floors,  mangers,  stall  divisions,  and  water  supply  for  a  large 
cowshed,  and  the  cost  is  about  Al.  10s.  per  cow.  Without 
the  floor  the  remainder  of  the  work  would  be  21.  10s.  per 
cow. 

As  regards  the  suspension  bridges  at  Knowlmere,  details 
of  the  cost  are  not  available.  All  the  work  was,  however, 
carried  out  by  the  estate  labourers,  aided  only  by  the  local 
blacksmith,  and  carpenter.  No  masons  or  bricklayers  were 
employed. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers   (1900)    Ltd.,    the-^following    figures  ^are   available 
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showing  the  cost  of  materials  and  labour  in  the  actual  erection 
of  436  yds.  of  wire  fencing,  using  re-inforced  concrete  posts 
12  ft,  apart,  and  five  wires  : — 

Materials.  &    s.  d. 

103  Small  Posts @  1/11         9  17  6 

8  Straining  Posts ®  2/6           10  0 

8  Struts @  1/11         0  15  4 

8  Plates @  1/2           0     9  4 

Loading  and  carting  the  above         .         .  0  11  5 

H  Loads  Ballast  and  carting        .         .         .  @  2/4           0     7  0 

14  cwt.  Cement        ,,         „              ...  0  17  6 

4 i  cwt.  Wire,  6X7  ply  galvanised  strand    .  @  16/6         3  14  3 

Carting 0     2  3 

Carting  3  barrels  of  Water       ...  069 

25  Eye  Bolts  with  Eye  Screvrs      ...  0  18  8 

30  Butterfly  Ratchets @  7/6  per  doz.  0  18  9 

25  Eye  Bolts  and  Nuts          ....  0  18  0 

Lahmr 5     2  11 

£25  19     8 
Cost  per  yard — 1.*.  2d. 

Coming  to  the  last  point  for  consideration,  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  re-inforced  concrete,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  must  be  a  steady  development  in  this 
method  of  construction  in  various  directions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  matter  is  one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much  care 
and  considerable  caution  where  large  constructional  works  are 
in  contemplation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  material 
has  its  detractors,  and  that  cases  are  not  unknown  where  ferro- 
concrete structures  have  collapsed  without  warning.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  co-efficients  of  expansion  of  steel  and  of  concrete 
are  not  absolutely  identical,  though  they  are  so  nearly  the  same 
as  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  internal  stresses  from  this 
cause  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bond  between  the  two 
materials.  Nevertheless,  where  farm  buildings  are  to  be 
constructed  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  justify  tlie  expenditure  on 
moulds  and  forms,  the  systems  of  ferro-concrete  construction 
exemplified  at  Hardwicke,  Burderop,  and  elsewhere  would  be 
well  worthy  of  detailed  consideration,  for  they  have  much  in 
their  favour  from  architectural,  economical,  and  from  sanitary 
standpoints. 

As  regards  workmen's  dwellings,  to  the  construction  of 
which  ferro-concrete  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  applied, 
by-laws  stipulating  for  9  in,  walls  are  a  stumbling  block 
in  many  districts,  and,  moreover,  it  is  objected  that  thin- 
walled  concrete  cottages  would  be  both  cold  and  damp. 
Probably  both  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  and 
the  fire-resisting  properties  of  the  material  are  a  very 
strong    recommendation    for    it,    not    only    for    cottages,    but 
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also  for  farm  buildings.  At  Burderop,  the  cowshed  described 
above  replaced  one  com})osed  very  largely  of  timber,  which 
was  liurnt  to  the  ground,  killing  certain  of  the  cows,  which 
could  not  he  got  out  in  time.  Some  of  the  standings,  mangers, 
itc,  were  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  ferro-concrete  construction,  and 
these  were  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  fire  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  present  structure  on  re-building. 

For  underground  work  this  material  is  particularly  well 
suited.  The  moisture  in  the  soil  brings  about  the  maximum 
induration  of  the  concrete,  and  the  greater  uniformity  of  the 
temperature  must  minimise  the  danger  of  cracking,  due  io 
expansion  and  contraction.  For  minor  purposes,  such  as 
troughs,  cisterns,  and  the  like,  there  is  much  scope  for  tlevelop- 
ment,  for  all  these  things  can  be  turned  out  most  successfully  on 
the  farm  with  a  little  gravel,  some  cement,  and  some  fence  wire, 
anil  they  are  practically  everlasting.  The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  the  fencing  described  al)0ve,  but  on  most  agricultural 
estates  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  small  timber,  thinnings  and 
tops,  which  can  only  be  worked  up  into  fencing,  that  an  extensive 
use  of  concrete  seems  rather  improbaljle.  For  gate-posts,  large 
and  small,  a  considerable  economy  may  be  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  ferro-concrete  for  oak. 

The  writer  desires  to  record  his  obligation  to  the  gentlemen 
named  in  this  Report  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  the 
information  from  which  it  has  been  compiled.  His  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Mr.  xllfred  Brooks,  of  the  Associated  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers  (1900)  Ltd.,  and  to  Mr.  C.  Winckworth 
Allen,  architect,  for  much  assistance  given  throughout. 


C.  S.  Orwin. 


Estate  Office, 
l^anton,  Wi-agby. 
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ADDITIONAL    CROPS    FOR    COWS    AND 
SHEEP. 

When  the  question  of  additional  crops  for  cows  and  sheep  is 
considei-ed,  two  points  have  to  be  kept  in  view^ — the  cropping 
powers  of  the  land  available,  and  the  possibilities  of  crops  but 
little  grown.  The  food  supply  for  cows  and  sheep  must 
necessarily  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  total  food 
available  for  the  live  stock  on  the  farm,  though  emphasis 
may  be  laid  on  that  more  directly  affecting  them.  One  may 
elect  to  review  the  cropping  in  the  past  at  any  date  ;  but 
possibly  that  of  1878  is  the  best  and  fairest  to  select,  coming  as 
it  did  before  the  years  from  1879  onwards,  when  the  climate 
and  other  agencies  entirely  dislocated  British  agriculture.  In 
the  Agricultural  Returns  there  are  some  differences  in  the 
divisions  under  which  croppings  were  classed  then  and  now, 
but  they  mainly  affect  the  comparatively  minor  crops.  The 
figures  show  that  in  1911  there  w^ere  close  upon  3,300,000  few^er 
acres  under  the  plough  in  Great  Britain  then  than  in  1878 ;  also 
that  there  were  3,535,000  more  acres  under  permanent  grass. 
The  land  under  corn  cropping  has  fallen  from  9,160,000  to 
7,030,000  acres,  which  is  very  close  to  what  it  would  be  in 
natural  course  were  the  land  all  under  the  four-year  rotation. 
Relatively,  the  decline  from  4,570,000  acres  under  clovers  and 
grasses  under  rotation  cropping  to  4,120,000  is  not  so  great. 

It  is  among  the  roots  and  fodder  crops  that  the  more  notable 
variations  are  found,  and  it  is  around  these  that  the  chief 
interest  in  a  paper  under  the  above  heading  lies. 

Before  analysing  these  figures,  it  is  well  to  have  in  review 
the  head  of  stock  kept  in  Gi-eat  Britain  in  1878  and  in  1911. 
Having  in  view  the  area  of  land  given  up  to  the  growth  of 
food  for  live  stock — and  in  spite  of  the  extra  quantity  of 
feeding  stuffs  purchased  and  the  larger  area  under  grass — the 
number  of  animals  kept  on  the  land  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  unsatisfactory.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  land  which  went  from  the  plough  was 
that  which  gave  a  poor  return  in  arable  cropping,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  pasture  of  first  excellence — as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  does  not  ;  it  includes  that  which  "  tumbled 
down  "  to  pasture,  and  is  yet  thin,  having  a  small  stock- 
carrying  capacity.  In  1878  there  were  5,738,000  cattle  : 
in  1911,  7,114,000.  Sheep,  in  1878,  were  28,40(),000  ;  in  1911, 
26,494,000  (after  the  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  mutton  three 
years  ago).  Pigs,  in  1878,  2,483,000  ;  and  in  1911,  2,822,000. 
Agricultural  horses,  in  1878,  1,412,000  ;  in  1911, 1,480,000.     It 
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is  obvious  that  altogether  more  food  is  required  now,  and  the 
relative  areas  for  obtaining  this  are  :  roots  and  other  such  fodder 
crops  in  1911  equal  2,124,000  acres  against  2,559,000  in  1878, 
or  a  decrease  of  435,000  acres  ;  whilst  vetches,  lucerne,  and 
other  crops  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  additional 
food  in  summer  (as  opposed  to  roots  for  winter)  were  420,000 
acres  in  1878  against  1(33,000  in  1911,  or  a  loss  of  257,000  acres. 
It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  in  June,  at  which  time 
the  crop  census  is  taken,  such  a  falling  off  should  be  shown 
in  this  class  of  cropping,  because  the  additional  land  gone  to 
pasture  would  find  food  then  ;  but  when  one  considers  the 
extra  quantity  of  food  required  by  the  increased  demand 
of  the  animals  that  now  have  to  be  wintered  (the  increase 
of  cattle,  if  less  in  numbers  than  the  decrease  .in  sheep, 
calls  for  more  food),  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  food  is  found  in  spite  of  a  greatly  diminished  root 
area,  and  also  with  a  vastly  smaller  straw  area.  It  is  true  there 
is  the  produce  from  the  bigger  area  gone  to  grass,  but  this  is  to 
some  extent  nullified  by  the  loss  of  the  straw  and  pulse  haulm 
from  the  further  two  million  acres  which  were  available  in 
1878. 

The  Agricultural  Returns  form  the  only  basis  on  which  one 
can  estimate  cropping  possibilities,  and  when,  as  in  this  article, 
one  considers  the  additional  crops  available  as  food  supply  to 
cows  and  sheep,  one  is  obliged  to  use  them  for  the  purpose. 
They,  however,  doubtless  fail  to  indicate  what  food  is  raised 
from  the  catch  crops  sown  after  June  and  consumed  before 
the  corresponding  date  in  the  following  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rigid  rotations  insisted  upon  in  1878  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  have  since  then  been  in  the  main 
set  aside,  and  that  as  a  consequence  catch  cropping  has  con- 
siderably increased.  A  catch  crop  census  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily  because  much  autumn-sown  catch 
cropping  is  consumed  in  autumn,  and  some  catch  cropping  is 
sown  in  spring  and  fed  off  before  June.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  an  eai'ly  November  census  would  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  information.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  the 
Returns  do  not  indicate  at  all  fully  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  so  many  restrictions  in  respect  to  cropping 
have  l)een  removed.  Vetches  or  tares  have  for  generations  l)een 
very  much  a  sheet  anchor  in  catch  cropping,  and  the  Returns 
show  that  they  have  greatly  decreased,  which  is  surely  mislead- 
ing as  to  the  extent  to  which  catch  cropping  is  carried  out  ; 
though  the  Return  of  the  area  under  main-crop  tares  is  probably 
correct,  because  the  greater  area  of  land  under  grass  supplies 
an  increased  quantity  of  food  at  the  time  when  this  crop 
becomes  availal)le.    The  catch  cropping  carried  out  is  evidently 
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chiefly  for  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  feeding  ;  if  this 
were  not  so,  it  is  impracticable  to  account  for  the  possibility  of 
now  carrying  a  heavier  head  of  stock  through  winter  on  400,000 
fewer  acres  of  root  crops  than  were  grown  thirty  years  before. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  really  long  and  severe 
winter  has  not  been  experienced  since  the  first  months  of  1895, 
and  that  very  few  roots  have  been  frosted  and  ruined  during 
these  milder  winters — a  condition  rarely  experienced  in  this 
climate. 

Additional  food  for  cows  and  sheep  can  certainly  be  found 
by  increasing  the  root  area.  It  may  be  accepted  that  the  land 
"will  carry  a  root  crop  once  in  four  years  with  reasonable 
safety  wiihout  becoming  "  root-sick."  The  area  under  the 
plough  at  the  present  time,  and  the  acreage  of  roots  grown, 
as  indicated  in  the  Returns,  show  that  on  an  average  the  land 
comes  under  roots  but  once  in  seven  years.  On  chalk  soils 
root  or  allied  crops  are  taken  more  often  than  once  in  four 
years,  but  against  this  some  of  the  heavy  clays  comparatively 
rarely  carry  roots.  In  dealing  with  the  area  at  present  under 
roots,  as  we  have  seen,  the  catch  crops  sown  in  autumn  are  not 
calculated,  and  these  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  root- 
sickness,  but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  very  exhaustive  in  com- 
parison with  a  crop  which  holds  the  land  from  May  through 
autumn  and  winter.  Difficulties  of  working  heavy  land  for 
roots,  and  of  feeding  ofi'  these  crops  in  wet  winters,  make  such 
land  unpopular  for  root  growing.  By  altering  the  method 
of  farm  management,  however,  far  more  root  growing  may  be 
successfully  carried  out  on  heavy  land.  One  often  hears  it 
said,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  grow  roots  on 
land  like  niine."  Very  often  one  could  point  out  those  who 
are  successfully  growing  "  roots "  on  land  which  presents 
greater  difficulties  than  that  to  which  the  speaker  refers  ;  but 
that  they  do  not  always  follow  exactly  the  lines  which  are 
found  successful  on  more  friable  land. 

Before  dealing  specifically  with  crops  which  are  available 
under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  well  to  consider  what  part  the 
root  crop  plays  in  the  food  problem  on  the  farm.  One  does 
not  confine  "  roots  "  to  those  plants  which  are  mainly  grown 
for  their  fleshy  or  bulbous  part,  but  includes  those  which,  like 
rape,  cabbage,  kales,  &c.,  require  somewhat  similar  cultivation, 
occupy  much  the  same  place  in  a  rotation,  and  supply  food 
closely  equivalent  to  the  true  ''  roots."  One  speaks  of  the 
root  crop  as  including  "  roots "  or  "  roots  and  the  like." 
Clovers  and  rotation  grasses  occupy  far  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  land  under  the  plough,  so  that  with  the  larger  area 
under  permanent  grass  in  recent  years  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  why  the  quantity  should  be  further  increased. 
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Such  crops,  together  with  permanent  grass,  practically  always 
secure  ample  food  for  stock  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  July,  while  roots,  hay,  and  straw  in  ordinary  seasons 
supply  the  food  needed  through  the  long  wintering  entailed  by 
the  British  climate.  Additional  foods,  however,  are  needed 
as  an  insurance  against  a  short  supply  during  abnormal 
seasons  ;  and  a  man  who  carries  a  big  head  of  stock  without 
sucli  an  insurance  takes  risks  from  which  he  may  at  some  time 
or  another  suffer  heavily.  These  risks  may  result  in  difficulties 
giving  rise  to  shortness  of  keep  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
The  special  periods  of  short  food  against  which  the  stock- 
keeper  has  to  guard  are  the  later  spring  months  between  roots 
and  grass  :  the  late  summer  resulting  from  a  June  and  July 
drought  :  and  the  autumn  as  a  result  of  a  late  summer  drought 
which  has  stopped  grasses  and  bulbing  roots  from  growing. 
In  this  last  case  the  roots  ai"e  not  fit  for  stock,  and  if  fed  in 
a  small  and  immature  condition  would  imperil  the  winter 
supply  and  accentuate  the  difficulties  between  roots  and  grass. 

The  farmer  ordinarily  sets  out  a  scheme  of  cropping 
which,  if  conditions  are  favourable,  will  provide  what  he  needs 
for  his  stock  ;  but  such  a  scheme  can  seldom  be  carried  out 
without  change.  This  cropping  is  his  first  line  of  defence, 
but  unfavourable  weather  may  drive  him  back  from  it  on  to 
another  line  which  he  may  have  arranged,  and  even  this  again 
he  may  be  unable  to  maintain.  Very  few  after  the  late  prolonged 
drought  could  have  had  much  of  their  original  schemes  left. 
Fortunately  droughts  are  rarely  so  prolonged  as  this  one  was, 
and  the  farmer  has  as  a  rule  the  means  of  redeeming  his 
position  ;  though  the  severe  pinch  felt  from  time  to  time  shows 
that  he  does  not  always  take  the  opportunity. 

The  spring  shortage  generally  comes  from  a  poor  root  crop, 
and  relief  has  to  be  looked  for  from  catch  crops — those  avail- 
able as  food  in  autumn  to  save  too  early  an  attack  on  the  root 
crop,  and  those  which  come  when  the  root  crop  runs  short. 
But  as  will  probably,  unfortunately,  be  found  next  spring,  the 
catch  crops  do  not  wholly  meet  the  case  ;  therefore,  those  who 
will  suffer  least  are  those  who  secured  a  plant  of  mangolds 
before  the  drought's  influence  was  great ;  also  those  who  had 
put  in  a  considerable  area  of  cabbages  and  kale  early.  Cabbages 
transplanted  in  the  previous  autumn  or  before  the  drought 
started,  where  the  land  was  kept  well  stirred,  suffered  little 
from  the  summer  drought.  As  is  generally  the  case,  cabbages, 
kale,  and  kohl  rabi  are  suitable  for  March  and  April  drilling, 
and  if  hoed  out  will  always  make  good  growth.  When  out  of 
2,000,000  acres  under  roots  in  this  country  only  65,000  of 
cabbages  and  kales  (some  part  of  which  will  go  to  culinary 
nse),  and  13,000  of  kohl  rabi,  are  grown,  it  is  quite  certain 
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tliat  stock-keepers  are  not  doing  what  they  might  by  way  of 
insurance  against  loss  by  drought.  These  crops  are  especially 
valuable  as  cow  or  sheep  food  :  moreover  there  is  not  one 
objection  which  can  be  lodged  against  them  as  foods,  whilst 
their  cropping  powers  are  good  and  their  cultivation  simple. 
Any  one  looking  for  additional  crops  for  cows  or  sheep  should 
certainly  give  attention  to  these.  Cabbages  meet  the  summer 
and  autumn  drouglits,  and  kohl  rabi  does  not  mildew  nor  does 
it  so  readily  take  tinger-and-toe  and  other  diseases  so  frequent 
with  turnips  and  swedes.  Kale  sown  earlj^  gives  enormous 
bulk  in  the  following  year,  just  before  grass  is  available. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  although  swedes  and 
turnips  have  lessened  their  area  by  about  half  a  million  acres, 
yet  mangolds  have  increased  by  1()0,(KH)  acres  since  1878.  After 
the  success  of  mangolds  this  year  they  are  likely  to  continue 
to  increase,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  do  so.  They  are 
essentially  the  "  between  swedes  and  grass  "  root,  and  are  the 
best  insurance  against  loss  through  shortness  of  food  at  that 
critical  period.  Of  all  the  features  shown  by  the  Returns,  the 
increase  in  the  area  of  mangolds  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
head  of  stock  in  the  country  warrants  a  decidedly  greater 
increase.  The  most  unsatisfactory  feature  is  the  trifling  area 
given  to  cabbages  and  kohl  rabi. 

In  1878  there  was  no  separate  division  for  rape  in  the 
Returns,  so  it  cannot  be  said  what  changes  there  have  been. 
The  crop  is  grown  to  the  extent  of  78,000  acres,  and  on  chalk 
soils  where  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  crops  without  any  very 
strict  regard  to  their  rotation,  it  is  relied  upon  hy  flock-masters 
to  find  food  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Like  the  swede  or 
turnip,  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  sown  in  hot  weather, 
and  it  has  similar  trouble  in  becoming  established  and  out  of 
danger  of  the  "fly";  but  its  woody  root  holds  the  ground 
better  than  fleshy-rooted  plants  during  drought.  Its  habit 
enabling  it  to  be  fed  off  more  than  once  adds  to  its  value  and 
popularity.  Sown  at  Easter  time  in  favourable  seasons  this 
crop  may  l)e  fit  to  feed  ofi:  in  August,  possibly  again  later,  and 
again  in  the  spring  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  one  of  the  best 
stop  gaps  during  the  ordinary  drought  periods,  although  some- 
times it  is  most  effective  in  this  respect  when  food  runs  short 
in  early  autumn.  It  is  met  with  incidentally  on  all  soils  over 
■  a  large  portion  of  the  country  as  a  catch  crop  sown  after  a 
bastard  fallow,  but  on  the  easily  worked  chalk  soils  in  far 
greater  quantity  than  elsewhere.  On  stronger  soils  other  crops 
as  a  rule  repay  the  cost  of  growing  better  where  the}'  take  a  full 
place  in  rotation,  and  but  a  small  area  of  rape  is  grown  on  siich 
land.  Cole  seed  or  giant  rape  is  met  with  on  rich  soils  such  as 
the  Fens  and  on  good  loams,  where  it  grows  enormous  crops 
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when  sown  in  July  on  land  that  has  been  fallowed,  providing 
excellent  food  for  sheep  in  the  early  autumn.  Owing  to  the 
great  bulk  of  food  rapidly  grown,  it  is  well  suited  for  sowing 
when  the  outlook  indicates  a  shortness  of  sheep  food  before 
other  root  crops  will  be  available. 

"We  have  said  that  the  area  under  vetches  or  tares  has  fallen 
much,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
when  so  much  extra  land  has  gone  to  the  grass.  But  bej'ond  what 
is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  stock  in  normal  seasons,  there 
is  the  question  of  insurance  in  case  of  drought.  The  value  of 
tares  during  the  drought  last  summer  was  simply  inestimable, 
and  that  is  the  experience  in  all  summers  when  drought  sets  in 
early.  Although  the  110,000  acres  grown  probably  meet  actual 
requirements  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  niggardly 
in  their  growth.  They  are  one  of  the  crops  which  are  good  as 
insurance  against  the  worst  effects  of  drought ;  whilst  in  years 
of  plenty  they  always  give  a  value  that  well  covers  the  cost  of 
production.  They  are  a  good  food  alike  to  cows  and  sheep. 
They  may  be  soiled  to  the  former  and  folded  over  by  the  latter, 
making  a  good  change  food.  Personally  I  regard  cabbages  and 
tares  as  the  two  great  reserves  against  summer  and  early  autumn 
drought,  and  it  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  good  farming  to 
grow  them  freely.  Both  are  but  little  affected  by  drought,  as 
they  get  well  rooted  before  the  hot  weather ;  each  gives  food  of 
high  feeding  value  as  well  as  of  considerable  bulk ;  each 
enriches  the  land  where  fed  back  on  to  it ;  tares  in  particular 
through  their  roots  bring  nitrogenous  matter  to  the  soil.  Both 
can  be  fed  not  merely  when  matured,  as  is  the  case  with  swedes, 
but  whenever  there  is  bulk,  and  both  are  liked  by  all  animals. 
The  cost  of  cultivation  of  tares  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
crop  giving  a  substantial  return,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
crimson  clover,  and  by  varying  the  period  of  sowing,  they  can 
be  grown  so  as  to  be  available  throughout  the  summer.  If  not 
greatly  needed  in  a  "  growthy  "  summer,  they  set  free  grass  and 
other  crops  and  yet  will  leave  the  land  clear  to  be  bastard 
fallowed  before  it  is  required  for  wheat.  To  cow-keepers  tares 
have  a  special  value,  as  they  give  bulky  succulent  food  when  the 
gi'asses  are  losing  their  milk-making  qualities. 

Under  the  great  freedom  of  cropping  allowed  now,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  arrange  the  cropping  to  admit  a  greatly  extended  area 
under  tares  without  throwing  the  Ijorse  labour  on  the  farm  out 
of  balance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extension  of 
catch  cropping  (though  the  Returns  do  not  show  this)  is 
responsible  for  the  lessening  of  the  area  under  dead  fallow,  and 
for  the  extension  of  Ijastard  fallowing  to  the  marked  advantage 
of  the  farm.  On  much  heavy  land  this  is  accomplished,  though 
there  are  districts  where  the  dead  fallow  is  still  a  fetish.     Heavy 
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land  being  generally  largely  in  grass,  the  small  proportion  of 
arable  carrying  few  roots,  the  danger  of  relying  solely  on  the 
former  is  very  great,  exposing  one  to  bad  losses  whenever  there 
is  a  severe  summer  drought.  Land  may  become  so  foul,  or 
after  a  series  of  wet  years  may  so  need  a  roa.-<ting  in  the  clod, 
that  a  prolonged  fallow  is  desirable.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
this  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  any  definite  rotation.  Some 
have  proved  by  experience  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
much  of  the  land  that  is  now  dead  fallowed  should  not  carry 
one  early  summer  crop,  and  yet  get  nearly  all  the  advantage  of 
the  hottest  months  under  bastard  fallowing.  Just  as  a  country 
which  depends  upon  root  crops  which  are  sown  at  the  most 
difficult  time  to  establish  them,  and  which  does  not  make 
use  of  crops  which  can  be  established  at  other  seasons,  must 
from  time  to  time  meet  with  disasters  to  its  live  stock  through 
insufficient  food,  so  a  country  given  up  to  dead  fallows  must 
always  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  stock-keeping. 

The  cultivation  of  the  crops  already  mentioned  is  well 
known  to  all,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details 
in  respect  to  it.  What  is  of  more  importance  is  for  each  one  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  his  own  situation.  We  must  here  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  broad  advocacy  of  systems  or  rotations 
which  include  these  crops.  There  are,  however,  among  some 
of  the  less  frequently  sown  crops  some  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously grown.  Lucerne  has  altogether  a  not  insignificant 
area  devoted  to  it  (there  being  53,000  acres),  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  4,100,000  acres  under  clovers  and  rotation 
grasses  it  is  very  remarkable  that  so  small  an  area  is  devoted 
to  lucerne  or  alfalfa.  This  is  more  especially  so  as  it  grows 
well  in  districts  where  the  weather  enforces  short  leys  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  plant  of  seeds  to  establish  itself  each 
year.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  more  than  half  the  area  is 
grown  in  the  three  English  counties,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Suffolk, 
whilst  Scotland  accounts  for  less  than  a  Inmdred  acres,  and 
Wales  for  less  than  four  hundred.  Liicerne  has  been  grown  in 
England  for  centuries,  and  it  has  been  known  and  grown  in 
Southern  Europe  for  thousands  of  years.  It  gives  the  Argentine 
a  position  unequalled  for  stock  raising,  several  millions  of  acres 
in  that  country  being  devoted  to  it.  France  grows  over  2\ 
million  acres  ;  and  when  it  is  suggested  that  our  climate  is 
colder  than  those  mentioned,  one  can  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  grown  successfully  in  the  cold  Canadian  climate.  Writers 
from  the  time  it  was  first  grown  in  England  have  urged  its 
value,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  point  out  anything  which 
detracts  from  its  usefulness,  whilst  those  who  grow  it  regard 
it  with  pride  and  express  their  satisfaction  wdth  it,  and  it  is 
emphatically  an  insurance  crop  against  summer  droughts.     It 
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is  too  often  accepted  that  as  it  prospers  on  light  soils  it  is  not 
suitable  to  the  heavier  ones  ;  but  provided  there  is  a  depth  of 
subsoil,  and  the  land  is  not  waterlogged,  it  does  well.  In 
trials  I  made  on  a  piece  of  ground  specially  selected  for  its 
wetness,  on  a  stiff  loam  overlying  Wealden  Clay,  it  prospered 
and  held  for  several  years,  never  failing  to  crop  well.  Prefer- 
ably, however,  too  wet  land  should  be  avoided,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  such  ground  is  difficult  to  work  and  clean  in 
wet  springs.  To  the  cow-keeper  lucerne  is  particularly  valu- 
able, and  though  it  is  not  advisable  to  feed  it  too  hard  with 
sheep,  it  is  common  practice  to  give  sheep  a  run  over  the  last 
crop  in  the  year.  It  also  makes  a  good  "flusher"  for  ewes 
before  taking  the  ram.  It  is  possibly  not  so  popular  in  the 
great  sheep-breeding  districts  on  the  chalks,  because  it  is 
better  suited  to  soiling  than  to  hard  feeding  by  sheep  ;  for 
though  sheep  thrive  well  on  it  the  plant  will  not  hold  if 
closely  fed. 

The  seeding  offers  no  special  difficulties  beyond  those  met 
with  in  laying  down  other  seeds,  and  it  may  be  sown,  as  it 
most  often  is,  in  a  spring-sown  corn  crop  or  on  bare  land. 
It  pays  to  drill  it  because  the  hoe  or  horse-hoe  can  then  be 
used  in  the  following  spring  to  get  rid  of  weeds  ;  although  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  sown  successfully  broadcast.  A  fine 
seed  bed  allowing  the  seed  to  be  deposited  within  an  inch  of 
the  surface  promotes  germination,  and  from  25  to  30  lb.  per 
acre  of  seed  suffices,  with  drill  rows  from  9  to  12  in.  apart. 
April  is  the  ordinary  month  of  sowing,  but  lucerne  may  be 
sown  up  to  June.  As  it  does  not  crop  to  the  full  in  a  year 
after  planting,  it  is  not  unusual  to  sow  some  other  crop  with 
it,  such  as  trefoil  or  Italian  rye-gi-ass,  which  will  die  out  by 
the  time  the  lucerne  comcH  to  full  growth  in  its  third  year. 
Occasionally  more  permanent  grasses  are  sown  with  it,  but 
as  a  rule  it  may  be  regarded  as  best  to  aim  at  getting  a 
whole  lucerne  crop.  This  crop  gives  out  more  often  from 
smothering  by  surface  ])lants  than  from  any  other  cause, 
therefore  a  clean  seed  bed  is  preferable.  Owing  to  the  quick- 
ness with  which  a  fresh  growth  follows  a  cutting,  and  because 
small  patches  are  generally  cut  daily  for  soiling,  so  preventing 
horse  work  on  the  land,  most  of  the  cleaning  has  to  be  done 
just  before  the  spring  growth  starts.  Once  the  plant  is  well 
establish  d.  the  cleaning  work  need  not  be  too  gently  done, 
and  all  the  surface  should  be  worked.  Lucerne  searches  deep 
for  food,  consequently  it  thrives  where  more  shallow  rooting 
plants  would  not  do  well  over  a  prolonged  period.  Three 
cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  2  cwt.  of  kainit  on  light 
land,  or  5  cwt.  of  basic  slag  on  heavier  land  in  place  of  the 
superphosphate,  are  repaid  in   the  cropping ;  subsequently  an 
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annual  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  free  from  grass  seeds 
greatly  benefits  the  crop.  The  great  growths,  often  amounting 
to  20  tons  of  green-stuff  in  a  year,  are  doubtless  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that,  like  other  legumes,  lucerne  can  utilise 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  that  its  deep  roots  collect 
other  plant  food  from  such  a  depth  of  subsoil.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  cropping  over  a  long  series  of  years — I  have 
seen  crops  in  full  vigour  on  light  loams  in  Norfolk  after 
thirty  years,  and  after  twenty  years  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens — the  land  is  left  in  good  heart  when  broken  up,  as 
the  stump  contains  much  manurial  matter.  As  a  rule  when 
the  plant  weakens  it  is  advisable  to  sow  fresh  fields. 

Sainfoin,  or  Saint  Foin,  is  a  crop  which  might  be  more 
extensively  grown,  as  it  is  such  an  excellent  food  for  sheep 
both  when  green  and  as  hay  ;  it  is  also  well  suited  for  soiling 
to  cows.  It  grows  well  on  calcareous  soils,  and  the  crop  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  these  and  a  few  other  light  soils.  That 
it  is  well  suited  to  heavier  soils  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  when  miles  of  poor  and  run-out  heavy  clay  land  in 
North  Bedfordshire  went  out  of  cultivation  in  the  wet  years 
about  1879,  and  tenants  could  not  be  obtained  at  five  shillings 
per  acre,  the  owners  worked  it  at  good  profit  by  growing  sain- 
foin and  selling  the  hay.  I  saw  many  crops  which  stood  five 
or  seven  years,  and  were  then  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw  in 
Wilts,  or  Hants.  Not  only  is  the  soil  heavy  and  wet  there,  but 
according  to  meteorological  observations  there  is  nothing  colder 
in  Great  Britain,  the  district  having  a  January  mean  average  of 
31°  F. :  it  has,  however,  a  correspondingly  hot  summer  record. 
The  range  of  soil  suitable  to  sainfoin  is  evidently  wider  than  is 
commonly  accepted.  Its  value  compared  with  that  of  rotation 
grasses  (under  which  it  is  included  in  the  Returns)  lies  in  the 
lengthened  period  it  will  remain  profitable,  the  limit  of  which 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  seven  years.  Owing  to  its  popularity 
where  it  is  grown  extensively,  land  is  often  too  tired  of 
sainfoin  to  grow  it  for  longer  than  four  or  five  years,  one 
seeding  in  twenty-five  years  or  so  being  as  much  as  most 
land  will  stand  if  it  is  to  remain  productive  for  the  full 
seven  years.  There  is  a  variety  known  as  Giant  Sainfoin 
which  comes  quickly  to  maturity,  grows  very  heavy  crops, 
but  is  not  profitable  for  more  than  two  years.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  the  husk  or  milled  (husked),  and  the  quantity 
per  acre  is  50  lb.  milled  seed  or  4  bushels  of  the  other, 
where  it  is  sown  without  other  mixture  than  trefoil,  which  is 
occasionally  employed  as  a  nurse  during  the  first  year.  It  is, 
liowever,  sometimes  sown  with  other  rotation  grasses.  It 
is  customary  to  drill  it  in  a  cereal  crop  in  rows  9  to  12  in. 
apart  in  March  and  April.     The  seed  may  be  put  in  to  an  inch 
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in  depth.  In  the  following  summer  the  first  crop  should  be 
mown,  as  it  is  unwise  to  run  sheep  on  it  too  hard  at  first.  In 
subsequent  springs  it  should  be  well  harrowed  to  destroy 
weeds.  Heavy  cuttings  for  soiling  cows  can  be  taken  during 
the  summer,  especially  if  the  crop  is  not  allowed  to  become  too 
mature,  that  is  to  say  cut  not  later  than  when  the  flower  shows. 

Lupines  are  not  deserving  of  special  attention  under  the 
heading  of  this  paper,  for  though  they  may  be  cultivated  with 
considerable  advantage,  especially  in  regard  to  their  powers  of 
obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air,  other  crops  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
grown  with  better  results.  However,  the  blue  lupine  proves 
useful  as  a  sheep  food  on  some  light  sandy  soils  which  will  not 
carry  clovers  often. 

Italian  rye-grass  holds  a  strong  position  amongst  those 
grasses  commonly  employed  to  produce  temporary  pastures, 
and  in  the  shorter  leys  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  popular.  Its  value  being  so  well  recognised  in 
this  respect,  and  although  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  all 
the  plants  gi'own  in  temporary  pastures,  it  may  be  well  to 
discuss  its  suitability  to  special  conditions.  Its  great  assets 
are  heavy  yield,  rapid  growth,  suitability  to  most  soils,  frost 
resistance  and  early  spring  growth,  high  feeding  value, 
cheapness  of  the  seed,  and  exceptional  value  under  irrigation  ; 
it  grows  well  in  association  with  the  bigger  clovers,  and  thus 
helps  to  heavy  crops  of  mixture  hay,  and  it  can  be  grown  as 
a  catch  crop  in  cases  of  emergency.  It  can  be  sown  at  any 
time  between  February  and  October,  inclusive,  with  all 
reasonable  expectation  of  success  ;  therefore,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  be  used  at  any  {»eriod  when  irregular  cropping, 
such  as  the  most  varied  forms  of  catch  cropping,  set  the 
land  free.  Even  on  vei-y  light  soils  in  the  driest  climates, 
where  it  is  least  suited  to  rotation  growth,  it  is  valuable 
as  a  "  single  cut "  crop,  providing  an  early  light  run  for 
lambs,  and  as  a  subsequent  crop,  allowing  the  land  to  be 
bastard  fallowed,  or  if  clean  to  be  put  into  roots.  In  districts 
where  catch  cropping  is  not  ordinarily  so  convenient  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  chalks,  but  where  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
lambs  fall  early,  Italian  rye-grass  alone,  or  with  trefoil,  is 
often  taken  and  treated  in  this  way.  In  like  manner  the  crop 
provides  early  keep  for  cows  ;  though  where  it  is  required 
for  cows,  crimson  clover  (trifolium)  is  more  often  preferred,  as 
giving  greater  bulk.  This  is  convenient  because  Italian  rye- 
grass is  well  suited  to  mend  or  replace  spring-sown  "  seeds  " 
which  have  failed  in  summer  droughts  ;  though  land  which 
has  had  an  early  bastard  fallowing,  or  has  carried  a  crop 
which  has  been  taken  off  the  land  early,  can  l^e  put  to  this 
form   of   cropping.        Not   only    does    Italian    rye-grass   grow 
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successfully  after  corn  when  sown  in  early  autumn,  but  it 
mayibe  sown  with  white  turnips  in  the  late  summer,  in  which 
case  the  turnips  may  be  fed  off  lightly  in  autumn,  and  the 
rye-grass  will  be  available  in  spring.  This  practice  is  more 
suitable  on  light  land  than  on  heavy,  as  the  latter  is  more 
liable  to  poach  in  a  wet  autumn.  When  sown  on  clean  land 
in  early  summer  a  good  feed  may  be  obtained  in  autumn 
and  another  in  the  spring.  No  crop  grows  so  much  valuable 
food  under  irrigation,  and  on  sewage  farms  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops. 

From  time  to  time  the  value  of  gorse  as  a  crop  for  producing 
food  for  cows  comes  under  strong  advocacy,  but  generally 
the  question  flickers  out  in  most  districts  until  another  strong 
advocate  appears.  The  trouble  of  cutting  and  then  crushing 
or  chopping  seems  to  be  a  hindrance  which  tends  to  its 
unpopularity.  In  some  districts  where  its  cultivation  has  been 
practised  for  generations,  and  where  other  food  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  is  accepted  that  it  will  be  grown,  and  the  work  entailed 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Gorse  is  sometimes  drilled  in 
a  cereal  crop,  or  by  itself,  and  the  land  should  then  be  quite 
clean.  The  seed,  8  to  10  lb.  per  acre,  is  drilled  in  rows  18  to  24 
inches  apart,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  In  the  first  year  it  is 
kept  clean  by  hoeing,  which  cannot  be  done  if  it  is  sown 
broadcast  as  is  occasionally  done.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year  the  first  crop  may  be  taken,  by  mowing.  In  subsequent 
years  the  crop  is  cut  by  a  hook  or  scythe.  The  cut  crop  is  put 
through  a  crushei-  or  masticator,  reducing  it  to  a  moss-like 
condition  easily  digested.  A  feature  in  favour  of  gorse  as  a 
food  is  that  it  supplies  a  relatively  succulent  food  from 
November  until  May. 

In  spite  of  a  strong  campaign  some  years  ago  to  induce 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  prickly  comfrey  as  succulent  food, 
it  is  now  but  little  grown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  excep- 
tional yield  of  green  food,  which  animals  can  be  induced  to  eat 
after  some  encouragement,  can  be  grown.  When  well  established 
as  many  as  three  or  four  cuttings,  each  of  5  or  10  tons,  can  be 
taken  from  an  acre.  Its  cultivation  is  very  simple,  as  it  can  be 
grown  from  seeds  or  roots,  the  latter  being  the  most  common  ; 
the  sets  broken  from  the  roots  are  placed  on  cultivated  ground 
in  rows  2  ft.  apart  and  18  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Its  many 
disadvantages,  however,  seem  to  have  worn  down  the 
endurance  of  its  greatest  enthusiasts,  for  in  many  a  weedy 
corner  occasional  plants  show  that  it  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion there  and  then  abandoned. 

Two  valuable  crops,  however,  remain — maize  and  helianti ; 
the  first  proved  by  many  years'  experience  and  the  latter  still 
but  little  known  or  grown. 
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The  recent  long  and  hot  summer,  with  the  excellent  yields 
which  such  a  season  produces,  have  brought  maize  into 
prominence  as  a  fodder  crop  ;  and  so  far  as  varieties  imported 
into  this  country  have  shown,  it  is  only  as  a  fodder  crop  that 
it  has  value  here,  for  though  cobs  ripened  in  1868,  1887,  and 
other  hot  years,  ripening  is  too  uncertain  to  warrant  its  being 
grown  to  produce  corn.  As  a  fodder  crop  it  is,  however, 
highly  valuable,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  its 
'  growth  will  be  considerably  extended  for  this  purpose.  About 
thirty  years  ago  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  made  experiments 
with  varieties  likely  to  prove  most  useful  for  fodder  purposes, 
having  them  grown  in  several  districts  ;  one  set  coming  into 
my  hands  when  in  charge  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm. 
The  results  in  all  instances  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  trials 
happened  to  take  place  in  the  cold  wet  sunless  years  of  the 
early  eighties.  But  gradually  the  area  has  extended,  and 
particularly  in  the  east  and  south-east  counties  there  are 
many  who  never  fail  to  put  some  land  under  maize.  This 
plant  stands  out  prominently  as  an  insurance  crop  against 
short  food  supply  from  drought ;  the  weight  produced  is  extra- 
ordinary, the  feeding  value  great,  and  it  prospers  in  years 
when  roots  are  imperilled.  It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  crop 
to  grow,  and  should  all  the  yield  not  be  required  green,  it  can 
be  chaffed  and  converted  into  excellent  silage.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  cow  food,  as  it  becomes  fit  for  cutting  in  August 
when  such  keep  is  often  poor  as  well  as  scarce,  and  it  can  be 
used  until  cut  back  by  frost.  A  yield  of  20  to  30  tons  per  acre 
of  food  richer  than  mangolds  or  swedes  may  be  obtained  under 
good  management  and  favourable  conditions,  and  15  tons 
upwards  are  good  ordinary  crops,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  value.  The  White  Horse-tooth  type  of  maize 
and  the  Giant  Caragiia  are  mainly  relied  upon  for  seeding  in 
England,  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  any  maize  corn  that  may  come  to  hand.  A  germination 
capacity  of  85  per  cent,  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  there 
are  several  seedsmen  who  import  maize  specially  for  seed  ; 
ordinary  corn  is  apt  to  "heat"  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  and 
so  lose  its  vitality.  On  all  but  cold  wet  soils  maize  does  well  ; 
and  even  on  these  with  good  tillage  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
much  valuable  food.  As  the  land  has  to  supply  so  much, 
good,  deep,  well-drained,  medium  loams  are  best  adapted  to  the 
crop,  and  those  climates  with  the  best  summer  sunshine 
records  are  most  suitable.  Excellent  crops,  however,  are 
grown  on  the  light  sands  in  Suffolk  and  other  counties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  growing 
maize  where  other  farm  crops  do  well.  It  is  important  not 
to    sow    before    risk    of    frost    has    passed    and    the  isoil    has 
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become  thoroughly  warm,  and  according  to  the  situation 
that  will  be  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Thoroughly  cleaned,  well-manured  land  should  be  chosen, 
and  a  deep  friable  seed  bed  be  secured.  A  cvistomary  dressing 
is  10  to  12  tons  of  farmyard  manure  with  3  or  4  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, and  a  top  dressing  of  1  cwt.  to  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  ;  but  of  course,  as  for  all  crops,  the  condition  of  the  land 
regulates  the  quantity  needed.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some 
districts  to  put  maize  on  the  sites  of  mangold  heaps,  potato 
clamps,  and  other  odd  places  which  leave  a  rich  soil  behind 
them,  and  nowhere  is  it  likely  to  do  better.  From  1^  to  2^ 
bushels  of  seed,  according  to  size,  are  needed  per  acre,  and  this 
is  sown  by  several  different  methods  ;  the  rows  should  be 
from  18  to  24  in.  apart,  and  the  latter  is  rarely  too  wide. 
The  seed  may  be  dibbled  in  in  holes  about  8  in.  apart;  may 
be  ploughed  in,  the  seed  being  dropped  from  a  drill  carried 
on  the  beam,  as  sometimes  practised  for  bean  drilling,  or  it 
may  be  drilled  with  an  ordinary  corn  drill.  When  planting 
light  land  I  have  put  in  a  good  many  acres  with  the  ordinary 
drill  quite  satisfactorily  ;  but  if  the  land  is  not  well  prepared 
and  the  coulters  will  not  deposit  fully  3  in.  deep,  some  other 
method  should  be  adopted,  or  in  dry  weather  germination 
will  be  slow,  and  rooks,  pheasants,  and  other  birds  which  begin 
to  feed  early  at  maize  sowing  time  will  cause  much  trouble. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  birds  from  the  crop  until  it  is 
well  above  ground.  The  land  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
iintil  the  growth  of  the  crop  smothers  them.  When  it  can  be 
left  until  it  is  fit  to  cut,  cutting  is  generally  done  with  a  swop 
or  fagging  hook  ;  and  the  most  customary  method  of  giving  it 
to  cows  is  to  throw  it  out  on  pastures  ;  it  is  sometimes,  however, 
coarsely  chaffed  and  fed  in  the  manger  at  milking  time. 

Helianti,  a  tubering  plant  of  the  sunflower  order,  has  recently 
been  introduced,  and  from  results  obtained  in  the  recent 
hot  summer  is  likely  to  prove  very  valuable  to  stock-keepers. 
My  first  personal  experience  of  it  was  in  1910,  when  I  grew 
half  an  acre,  leaving  the  crop  to  mature  ;  it  produced  a  big 
growth  of  foliage  and  a  heavy  crop  of  tubers ;  but  in  casual 
attempts  to  feed  it  to  animals  the  results  were  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  make  me  appreciate  it  highly.  I  gave  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  tubers  to  pigs,  and  should  have  grown  no 
more  except  that  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  a  field  where 
floods  very  often  destroy  crops,  I  decided  to  plant  half  an  acre 
for  pheasant  cover,  and  if  possible  to  use  the  produce :  this  was 
so  much  an  afterthought  that  the  sets  were  not  planted  until 
June,  and  they  were  then  in  a  verj'  withered  condition. 
Growth  was  extremely  rapid  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather,  and  a 
good  crop  resulted.     Part  of  this  has  been  fed  to  cows,  part  to 
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sheep,  and  some  remains  to  give  sets  for  further  planting.  It 
appears  that  if  the  stems  are  allowed  to  get  big  and  old, 
animals  will  only  pick  off  and  eat  the  leaves  and  the  younger 
shoots  ;  when  cliopped,  however,  animals  took  all  greedily,  and 
it  has  proved  itself  an  excellent  cow  feed.  Inquiries  made 
have  proved  that  it  has  done  well  under  many  conditions,  and 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  as  to  the  best 
method  of  consuming  the  crop.  Among  reports  come  to  hand, 
showing  in  what  various  waj^s  the  crop  has  been  treated, 
Mr,  Scambler,  of  Swavesey.  Cambs.,  has  stated  that  his  plot 
was  invaluable  to  him  last  summer  ;  he  fed  his  young  calves 
on  it  green,  going  over  the  ground  three  times,  mowing  it  low 
down,  and  getting  bulk  exceeding  that  from  lucerne  or  any 
other  crop  two  or  three  times  over.  The  calves  were  fond 
of  it,  and  thrived  well.  Mr.  J.  Mawby,  in  the  Spalding 
district  of  Lincolnshire,  cut  his  with  a  scythe  six  times 
during  the  summer,  the  first  cutting  being  before  any  other 
fodder  plant  was  ready.  He  fed  his  mainly  to  horses.  Mr. 
Overman,  in  Norfolk,  fed  his  with  sheep,  which  took  to 
it  readdy  and  did  well  on  it.  Experience  has  shown  that 
when  mown  with  the  intention  of  taking  subsequent  cuttings 
it  is  wiser  not  to  cut  below  10  in.  from  the  ground,  as  it  then 
shoots  more  freely  than  when  mown  very  close.  The  instances 
given  show  that  all  kinds  of  stock  feed  it  readily  when  properly 
presented  to  them,  and  they  do  well  on  it,  as  is  natural  with  a 
plant  that  has  such  a  high  feeding  value.  Analyses  show  that 
it  is  singularly  rich  in  sugar  and  other  food  constituents.  No 
one  who  had  masticated  a  portion  of  the  stem  could  doubt  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  singularly  simple  ;  in  the  two  years  I  have  grown  it  it 
has  been  ploughed  in  in  rows  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and  sets  a  foot 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  in  fact  it  can  be  planted  just  in  the  same 
way  as  potatoes,  and  may  be  manured  similarly.  The  crop 
grows  to  a  height  of  6  to  10  ft.  or  more,  and  has  a  branching 
habit  with  broad  leaves,  so  that  when  well  manured  the  mass 
of  growth  is  enormous,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  the 
sets  nearer  than  has  been  indicated.  The  planting  season 
ordinarily  runs  from  December  to  April.  Growth  is  so  rapid 
when  once  started  that  weeds  get  no  chance,  but  hoeing  or 
horse-hoeing  or  harrowing  can  be  done  with  advantage  until 
growth  shows.  Where  tubers  are  required  the  whole  growth 
should  be  allowed  to  die  back  in  the  autumn,  and  the  tubers 
can  be  lifted  any  time  during  the  winter  and  even  up  to  April. 
In  the  second  year  the  portions  of  tubers  and  rootlets  left  in 
the  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  dense  growth  cover- 
ing all  the  ground,  and  the  crop  can  be  taken  off  as  desired. 
By  this  means  the  plant  will  hold  the  ground  for  several  years. 
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Helianti  is  certainly  a  crop  which  proves  itself  valuable  in 
times  of  drought,  and  is  well  suited  to  ensure  food  throughout 
critical  times.  In  this  climate  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  relied 
upon  to  make  hay,  though  when  made  it  is  wed  liked  by 
animals ;  the  crop  can,  however,  be  made  into  good  ensilage 
after  being  chaffed  or  chopped. 

Mention  has  not  been  made  of  plants  such  as  Sorghum 
saccharatum,  millet,  and  others  which  were  strongly  advocated 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  for  although  they  doubtless 
possess  valuable  features,  at  any  rate  the  varieties  which 
reached  this  country  did  not  prove  sufficiently  valuable  to 
encourage  farmers  to  continue  to  grow  them.  However,  with 
the  above-mentioned  opportunities  to  develop  the  crops  grown 
already  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  possibilities  which  some 
of  those  less  frequently  cultivated  reveal,  there  is  little  need  to 
be  anxious  as  to  the  food  supply  even  at  the  periods  of  the  year 
when  drought  or  frost  have  hitherto  caused  trouble  and  loss. 

W.  J.  Malden. 

Etchingbam. 


RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS. 

That  children  in  our  country  villages  should  be  ()l)liged  to  go 
to  school  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  compulsory  education  system 
which  this  country,  like  most  civilised  nations,  deems  it 
necessary  to  enforce  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Anothei- 
circumstance  of  rural  life,  as  certain  as  the  first,  has  been  a 
great  movement  of  depopulation  continuously  going  on.  This 
movement,  if  not  as  active  as  it  was  some  short  time  back,  is  at 
any  rate  not  at  the  present  moment  reversed. 

A  third  circumstance  we  m.ay  note  concerning  the  rustic 
population,  and  that  is  a  very  general  belief  held  by  those  in  a 
position  to  judge — to  wit,  the'employers — that  the  younger  farm 
hands  are  not  such  skilful  craftsmen  as  their  fathers.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  too  often  the  case  nowadays  to  find  that  many  of 
those  operations,  so  common  in  farm  work,  that  require  a  skil- 
ful coinbination  of  brain  and  hand,  are  performed  best  by  the 
grandfathers  of  young  men  already  at  work  on  the  farm  after 
the  close  of  their  period  of  compulsory  schooling.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  easy  to  find 
villages  in  England  where  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  skilful 
exponents  of  such  cratts  as  say  draining,  layering,  thatching, 
stack-building,  &c.,  are  the  venerable  gi-andparents  we  have 
referred  to. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  exactly  how 
much  the  third  circumstance  noted,  namely,  want  of  skilled 
craftsmanship,  is  due  to  the  second,  that  is,  to  rural  depopula- 
tion. This  cannot,  however,  be  the"  sole  cause  if,  as  is 
confidently  averred  by  the  employers,  the  very  young  men,  of 
whom  a  certain  thoiigh  very  reduced  number  remain  on  the 
land,  are,  making  all  due  allowance  for  their  want  of  experi- 
ence, less  skilful  than  their  fathers,  and  still  less  so  than  their 
gi-andfathers. 

Any  one  with  an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
farmers,  must  necessarily  have  often  heard  opinions  expressed 
which  imply  a  l)elief  that  rural  depopulation  has  some  con- 
nection with  compulsory  schooling.  The  more  large-minded  of 
the  complainants  averring  that,  while  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  of  country  life  existing  during  the  last  thirty  years 
necessarily  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  emigration  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  the  exodus  had  been  greatly  increased 
owing  to  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  skill  in  farm  handicraft  or  the 
cultivation  of  intelligence  among  those  working  the  land, 
opinions  are  no  more  favourable  in  upholding  the  value,  from 
the  farmer's  point  of  view,  of  schooling  than  they  are  to  its 
efficiency  in  checking  rural  depopulation.  Some  of  our 
practical  agriculturists  hold  that  the  "atmosphere"  of  the 
schoolrooms  rather  stimulates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
country  lads,  to  become  messenger-boys,  shop  assistants,  or 
junior  clerks,  and  that  the  training  they  there  receive  is  much 
more  likely  to  make  them  successful  in  such  avocations  than  to 
help  them  on  to  become  good  cowmen,  waggoners,  shepherds, 
or  "  skilled  "  labourers. 

No  one,  we  venture  to  assume,  will  deny  that  these  com- 
plaints have  some  justification.  Compared  with  the  life  of 
husbandry  itself,  that  of  compulsory  education  is  still  in  its  first 
infancy.  If,  however,  after  allowing  for  the  imperfections  of 
the  period  of  transition  which  must  always  occur  at  the  start 
of  any  great  national  movement,  it  is  found  that  the  complaints 
mentioned  above  are  generally  well  founded,  then  the  public 
in  general,  and  the  farmei-  in  particular,  have  grave  cause  for 
complaint.  The  public,  although  it  may  believe  it  necessary  to 
uphold  an  economic  system  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of 
the  largest  possible  agricultural  population,  has  nevertheless  a 
right  to  complain  if  the  education  given  in  the  village  schools 
tends  to  still  further  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  find 
a  home  and  reproduce  themselves  on  the  land.  For  obvious 
reasons  such  members  of  the  community  are  a  most  valuable 
national  asset,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  too 
probable  that  a   reduction  of   the  numbers  employed  on  the 
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farms  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
in  the  towns. 

The  farmer,  however,  has  a  very  special  interest  in  the 
matter,  for  his  living  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  tipon 
an  adequate  supply  of  capable  hands  being  available.  The 
sviccessful  running  of  any  holding,  large  enough  to  be  called  a 
farm,  must  always  depend  upon  a  partnership  between 
a  capable  employer  and  skilful  employees.  This  is  obvious  in 
the  case  of  large  farms,  but  it  is  not  less  true  in  the  case  of 
small  holdings  such  as  exist  at  the  present  moment  or  such  as 
may,  in  much  increased  numbers,  result  in  the  near  future  from 
the  action  of  the  legislature.  In  this  case  the  partnership  will 
be  in  many  cases  between  a  father  and  his  sons  fresh  from  the 
village  school.  Not  only,  therefore,  will  the  father  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  effect  of  education  may  be  to  train  up  a 
succession  of  useful  youngsters,  but  he  may  reasonably,  as  he 
is  the  paymaster,  insist  on  his  requirements  being  met. 

In  this  respect  it  is  pertinent  to  examine  what  is  the  extent 
of  the  farmer's  financial  burden.  Taking  ''  Rural  Education  " 
as  that  education  which  is  carried  on  by  the  County  Councils 
and  not  by  Borough  Councils,  we  find  that  the  total  amount 
spent  on  it  in  England  and  Wales  in  1908-9  was  7,734,OOOZ. 
This  total  was  made  up  of  4,534,()00Z.  received  as  Parliamentarv 
Grants,  and  of  3,200,000?.  from  Local  Funds. 

In  the  case  of  Impei^ial  payments  the  farmer  takes  his  share 
as  a  member  of  the  general  public,  but  in  the  matter  of  local 
expenditure  he,  through  the  rates,  carries  a  special  burden  of 
his  own.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Farmers'  Club  last  May, 
Mr.  Trustram  Eve'  estimates — and  no  one  with  any  claim  to  be 
considered  in  such  a  case  will  doubt  the  value  of  an  estimate 
made  by  such  an  authority  on  this  particular  subject — that  the 
rates  on  farm-houses,  homesteads,  and  agricultural  land  amount 
to  a  total  of  3,16o,331?.  One  may  roughly  estimate  at  25  the 
percentage  of  this  sum  due  to  the  cost  of  education.  There  are, 
however,  farmers  who  maintain  that  the  whole  of  the  relief 
from  rates  granted  vmder  the  Acts  of  1896,  which  we  see  from 
figures  given  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Eve  already  quoted  amounts 
to  2,355,331/.,  is  in  reality  counterbalanced  by  the  Education 
Rate  imposed  since  1902.  Though  this  must  often  be  an 
exaggeration,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  farmer  has  a  heavy 
financial  burden  to  bear  for  rural  education. 

To  test  how  far  the  present  system  meets  with  the  approval 
of  those  who  carry  this  financial  burden  seemed  to  be  pertinent 
at  the  present  moment,  so  a  letter  containing  a  set  of  questions 
was  sent  to  one  or  two  agriculturists  in  almost  every  county  of 

'  "  Agricultural  Land  and  Local  Taxation,"  by  H.  Trustram  Eve.  Journal 
of  the  Farmers'  Club,  May,  1911. 
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England  and  Wales.  As  far  as  possible  gentlemen  actually 
engaged  in  farming  were  selected.  Out  of  nearly  a  hundred 
such  letters  that  were  sent  out,  thirty-five  were  answered. 
This  fact  may  be  read  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  that  the 
sixty  or  so  who  did  not  answer  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  or — and  this  is  a  view  which  rather  appeals  to  one 
who  has  had  experience  of  systematically  collecting  information 
from  farmers — the  interest  which  induced  so  many  to  answer 
must  be  considerable.  The  following  is  a  full  reprint  of 
the  letter. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL. 

10  Richmond  Road, 

Cambridge. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  this  Journal  to  ask  your 
opinion  on  the  following  questions  for  the  purposes  of  an  article  on  Rural 
Education,  which  I,  as  Editor,  have  been  instructed  to  write. 

If  you  are  good  enough  to  answer  these  questions,  or  any  of  them,  I  would 
he  glad  to  kmiw  if  1  may  (a)  make  use  of  your  name,  or  if  not  (J)  state  the 
County  Council  district  from  which  your  answer  comes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

K.  J.  J.  MACKENZIE. 

1.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in  the  rural  or  village  schools 
you  are  acquainted  with  in  your  County  ? 

(fl)  From  the  point  of  view  of  its  usefulness  to  the  children  in  their 
future  life's  work  on  the  land. 

(b)  From  the  point  of  view  of  enabling  the  children  to  realize  any 
advantages  there  may  be  in  a  career  on  the  land  in  the  rural  districts 
as  against  a  life  spent  in  a  town  or  city. 

2.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  the  education  is  reasonably  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  above  two  points,  will  you  kindly  state : — 

(tf)  If  you  consider  that  the  attitude  of  the  rural  school-teacher  fails 
through  want  of  sympathy,  training,  or  capability  in  bringing  about  the 
end  you  desire. 

(?>)  Does  the  syllabus  enforced  by  the  school  curriculum  interfere  with 
the  proper  instruction  being   given  ? 

3.  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  ? 

(a)  As  regards  teachers. 

(b)  As  regards  the  subjects  taught. 

Any  general  remarks  you  are  good  enough  to  make  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Date. 


Name.... 
Address. 
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It  is  now  proposed  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  the  answers 
received.  The  first  qvxestion  was  answered  as  follows  : — Three 
answers  were  entirely  and  five  partly  satisfactory,  while  one 
was  a  qualified  and  nineteen  absolute  negatives.  Seven  papers 
either  failed  to  afford  an  answer  or  gave  only  an  indefinite  one. 
These  figures  speak  tor  themselves,  and  need  no  comment. 

The  answers  to  the  second  part  of  the  first  question  are  not 
easy  to  summarise.     It  may,  however,  be  said  that  no  one  of 
the   thirty-five  answers   speaks   of  any   teaching   being   given 
which  might  enable   "  the   children   to   realise  any  advantage 
there  may  be  in  a  career  on  the  land  in  the  rural  districts  as 
against  a  life  spent  in  a  town  or  city."     It  is  true  that  two  of 
the   thirty-five    correspondents    express    themselves   generally 
as  satisfied,  but  there  is  no  definite  information  showing  that 
the   teachers    have  treated    of  the   subject    in  school.        It  is 
possible— it  may  be  reasonable — to  contend  that  such  teaching 
is  not  included  in  school  subjects.     It  strikes  one,  however,  as 
very  desirable  to  consider  the  advisability  of  introducing  it  as  a 
matter  for  instruction  in,  at  any  rate,  the  evening  continuation 
classes.     Having  been  lucky  enough,  when  lecturing  to  them, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  village  schoolmasters,  one 
is  forced  to  believe  that  very  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  point  by  the  authorities.     It  would  seem  very  desirable  to 
let  the  elder  children  know  such  things  as  that  large  cities  are 
not  composed  solely  of  mansions  ;  that  fine  bridijes  spanning 
noble  rivers  often  lead  from  park-like  open  spaces  on  one  bank, 
to    unhealthy  slums  on  the   other  ;    and  that  vegetables  in  a 
greengrocer's  shop  are  possibly  not  so  nice,  and  are  certainly 
more   costly  than  those  grown   in  a  village  garden.      In  the 
advanced  classes  it  might   be  -advisable  to  contrast  earnings, 
rent,  and  the  general  health  conditions  of  town  and  country. 
Obviously  such    teaching   would   require   tact  and   judgment. 
As  books  dealing  with  the  matter  have  been  written,  it  must  be 
possible  at  certain  centres  to  institute  lectures  on  such  subjects 
for  rural  schoolmasters.     No  one,  whether  connected  with  the 
country  or  the  town,  can  complain  if  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
village  schools  have  through  their  education  a  better  chance  of 
gauging  their  future  prospects,  for  it  is  common  knowledge  • 
that  some  who  now  leave  for  the  towns  do  not  gain  materially 
themselves,  and  if  not  actually  an  incubus,  are  certainly  no 
great  ornament  to  the  State.     On  the  other  hand,  some  know- 
ledge of  what  to  expect  from  life  in  a  city  cannot  deter  those 
most  suited  to  town  work  from  seeking  it.     A  great  ditficulty 
is  that  it  means  another  subject  for  the  master  to  master,  and 
for  the  learner  to  learn,  but  discussion  with  those  who  can 
speak  with  authority  entitles  one  to  say  that  the  matter  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
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The  first  part  of  Question  2,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  circular  letter  on  page  157,  deals  with  the  qualifications  of 
rural  teachers.  The  following  paragraph  summarises  the 
answers  received. 

Eleven  correspondents  reported  that  the  teachers  failed  for 
want  of  training,  four  that  they  failed  in  sympnthy,  one  that 
they  failed  in  all  ways,  and  one  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
teachers.  Five  reports  were  favourable,  two  were  doubtful, 
and  in  thirteen  cases  the  answers  were  indefinite. 

The  teacher  plays  so  great  a  part  in  any  educational  scheme 
that  the  perusal  of  these  answers  gives  grave  cause  for  reflection. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  one  having  the  interests  of  agricultural 
life  at  heart  can  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  only  five  out  of 
thirty-five  correspondents  express  themselves  as  satisfied.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  fills 
one  with  a  feeling  not  far  short  of  admiration.  The  country 
teacher  is  known  to  be  less  well  paid  than  his  confret'e  in  the 
town,  many  educationists  holding  that  a  large  proportion  of 
capable  village  schoolmasters  consider  themselves  merely  on 
probation  while  working  in  the  country,  their  ambition  being 
to  earn  promotion  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  more  lucrative 
urban  positions.  Any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  the  powers 
of  a  teacher  over  a  class,  more  especially  one  composed  of 
children  or  very  young  men  and  girls,  will  admit  that  the 
influence  the  instructor  wields  is  enormous.  A  capable  teacher 
can,  furthermore,  use  this  influence  without  in  any  way  vio- 
lating the  most  stringent  rules  laid  down  by  a  syllal)us,  and 
without  in  any  way  falling  foul  of  the  most  skilful  inspector. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  teacher  giving  lessons 
in  a  village  school  might  quite  unconsciously  impart  to  his  or 
her  class  a  desire  to  migrate  to  the  town.  The  matter  of  the 
adequate  payment  of  village  school  teachers  is,  therefore,  one 
for  most  serious  consideration,  and  it  is  only  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  present-day  teachers  that  greater 
complaint  is  not  prevalent  as  to  their  adverse  influence  on  the 
children  whose  avocation  is  evidently  on  the  land.  Obviously, 
for  every  reason,  the  schoolmaster  in  the  country  should  not  be 
paid  so  low  a  salary  that  the  education  authorities  in  such  parts 
are  forced  to  rely  on  inexperienced  teachei"s  awaiting  promotion 
to  the  towns,  or  worse  still,  to  utilise  the  misfits  of  the 
profession. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  question  deals  with  the 
syllabus  enforced  in  country  schools,  and  before  dealing  with 
the  replies  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  it. 

"  Does  the  syllabus  (in  your  opinion)  enforced  by  the  school 
curriculum  interfere  with  proper  instruction  being  given  ?" 

In  eleven  cases  the  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
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that  is  to  say  that  the  syllabus  does  interfere  with  proper 
instruction  being  given.  In  five  other  cases  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  partly  the  case.  Against  these  views  we  have  to 
set  off  only  five  absolutely  and  one  qualified  negative  answers. 
Twelve  indefinite  answers  including  some  failures  to  answer, 
were  also  noted. 

Any  one  who,  like  the  author  of  this  paper,  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  large  numbers  of  rural  teachers, 
cannot  have  failed  to  note  how  little  thought  they  have  given 
to  making  ordinary  school  subjects  agricultural  in  tone.  The 
answers  to  this  particular  question,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
answers  that  follow,  lead  one  to  believe  that  others  do  not 
realise  the  possibilities  or  the  importance  of  doing  so.  The 
history  of  Agriculture  is  so  full  of  interest,  not  to  say  romance, 
that  one  shudders  to  think  of  its  absolute  neglect  as  a  school 
subject.  Having  of  recent  years  taken  the  trouble  to  gather 
information  on  the  point,  the  writer  is  strong  in  the  opinion 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  best  instructed  young  men  from  the 
country  schools  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  names,  let  alone  the  doings,  of  TuU,  Townsend,  or  Bake  well, 
even  though  they  have  followed  up  their  elementary  education 
by  going  to  continuation  classes.  Something  has  been  done  to 
make  reading  books  agricultural,  but  little  to  make  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  (in  its  advanced  stages)  rural  in 
sympathy.  Therefore,  without  exaggeration,  one  may  say 
village  school  children,  when  learning  of  the  past,  only  hear 
about  the  doings  in  towns  or  cities,  of  wars  and  soldiers,  and  of 
people  generally  who  make  names  for  themselves  in  every 
other  occupation  but  that  of  agriculture.  One  is  further  led  to 
believe  that  when  the  young  mind  in  the  country  school 
is  being  improved  about  the  arrangement  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  instruct  upon  those  matters  which 
lead  to  variation  in  the  production  of  food  or  other  natural 
produce  of  the  soil.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the 
problems  in  mensuration  or  on  other  calculations,  set  to  village 
scholars,  are  likely  to  further  either  sj-mpathy  with  or  know- 
ledge of  matters  useful  in  husbandry.  If  matters  are  as 
described,  and  few  will  doubt  that  they  are  so,  it  is  surely 
as  necessary  to  alter  the  treatment  of  ordinary  school  subjects 
as  to  introduce — valuable  as  they  undoubtedly  are — nature 
study,  gardening,  or  carpentering  into  the  syllabus. 

The  questions  dealt  with  above  were  followed  by  one 
asking  for  suggestions  as  to  improvements.  The  first  part  as 
regards  teachers  was  answered  as  follows  : — 

iSix  correspondents  suggested  that  only  teachers  from  the 
rural  population  or  with  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
country  life  should  be  selected. 
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Two  suggested  that  agriculture  and  rural  subjects  should 
be  much  more  widely  dealt  with  than  at  present  in  colleges  for 
teachers  :  while  two  more  suggested  courses  of  studies  for 
teachers  dealing  with  rural  life. 

Suggestions  which  came  from  a  single  source  in  each  case 
were  :  That  teachers  should  get  a  special  training  on  the 
Continent  ;  that  teachers  should  be  chosen  from  a  better  class 
with  a  wider  outlook  ;  that  they  should  be  taught  butter-making, 
gardening,  and  the  elements  of  agriculture  :  that  they  should 
have  more  time  for  practical  instruction  ;  while  yet  another 
correspondent  more  generally  recommends  simply  "  instruc- 
tion." 

One  answer  recommends  a  Technical  College  for  rural 
teachers. 

Yet  another  recommends  more  object  lessons  for  the 
children,  "  as  in  Canada." 

One  answer  is  that  no  improvements  are  required  ;  and  yet 
another  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any,  which  we  may  take  as 
nearly  completely  satisfactory  as  the  last  one. 

Finally  comes  an  answer  which,  though  at  first  sight  not 
perhaps  included  in  those  we  may  say  were  expected  when  the 
questions  were  framed,  is  yet  so  apposite  that  we  must  quote  it, 
and  that  is,  "  avoid  politics." 

The  above  /esume,  which  has  to  be  lu-ief,  only  partially 
shows  the  insistence  of  the  correspondents  upon  the  necessity 
of  rural  teachers  being  in  sympathy  with  rural  conditions. 
Whether  this  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  residence,  or 
preference,  the  necessity  of  special  training  seems  obvious.  It 
is  a  cause  for  wonder,  if  any  "agriculturists  "  are  employed  at 
the  training  colleges  for  teachers,  why  the  authorities  hide 
them  so  carefully.  For  though  I  have  a  large  acquaintance 
amongst  those  teaching  agriculture,  or  sciences  applied  to 
agriculture,  I  have  never  been  privileged  to  meet  one  whose 
occupation  was  that  of  lecturer  at  a  training  college  for 
teachers.  If,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  no  one  academic  agri- 
culturist of  repute  is  so  engaged,  it  is  most  certainly  a  matter 
which  might  engage  the  attention  of  those  responsible.  But 
this  imperfection  is  easier  to  remedy  than  that  recorded  in  the 
answer  which  says  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  wanted. 
The  correspondent  who  writes  this — a  well-known  north- 
country  farmer,  who,  I  regret,  does  not  give  me  leave  to  use 
his  name — cannot,  it  is  feared,  be  satisfied  until  the  country 
school-teacher  is  at  least  as  well  paid  as  his  confreres  in  the 
towns. 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  that  dealing  with  suggested 
improvements  in  subjects  suitable  for  rural  schools,  was  dealt 
with  as  follows  : — 

VOL.  72.  M 
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'•'■  What  improvements  would  you  suggest  as  regards  the 
subjects  taught  ?  " 

In  no  less  than  thirteen  cases,  either  no  answer  or  only  an 
indefinite  one  was  given. 

Seven  correspondents  advocated  the  teaching  of  gardening 
and  the  establishment  of  school  gardens,  which,  one  of  them 
stated,  had  been  very  successfully  carried  out  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Staffordshire. 

Four  answers  were  in  favour  of  teaching  land  tillages  and 
farm  work,  three  in  favour  of  teaching  about  rural  life  generally, 
and  three  suggested  animal  culture  as  a  subject ;  one  of  these 
last  three  proposing  that  children  should  be  taught  that 
animals  are  living  beings. 

Nature  study  was  also  urged  by  these  correspondents,  and 
one  of  them  adds  that  this  is  carried  out  very  siiccessfully  at 
present  in  Lincolnshire  and  Staffordshire.  He  also  tells  us  that 
woodwork  is  another  subject  taught  in  these  counties. 

In  single  cases  recommendations  wei-e  sent  in  favour  of 
lessons  in  geology  and  botany. 

Plenty  of  "  observation  lessons  "  several  times  a  week  "  on 
all  niattei's  relating  to  farm  and  garden  "  is  proposed  in  one 
case,  and  object  lessons  in  ordinary  garden  and  farm  products 
in  two  others. 

In  yet  another  answer  it  is  suggested  that  the  pictures  in 
schools  should  relate  to  rural  life,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
most  attractive  pictures  found  in  such  places  at  present  refer 
mostly  to  urban  subjects.  Two  proposals  were  received  that 
])ooks  on  country  life  should  be  made  available  in  the  schools. 
One  paper  tendered  the  advice  that  plain  needlewftrk  should  be 
taught  the  girls,  while  drilling  was  recommended  in  another. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  in  one  case  that  there  was  too 
nnich  desk  work  ;  while  no  less  than  three  answers  contained 
the  advice  to  avoid  cramming. 

Finally,  four  correspondents  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  in 
elementary  schools  only  the  three  "■  R's  "  should  be  taught. 

Want  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  of  all  these 
suggestions,  but  two  of  them  are  so  important  that  they  must 
be  alluded  to.  It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  those  works  of 
husbandry  spoken  of  as  tillages  cannot  be  taught  in  school  or 
in  continuation  class,  but  that  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the 
boys  and  yovmg  men  should  not  be  given  any  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  such  matters.  How  the  plough  cuts  off  and  turns 
the  furrow-slice,  why  this  is  useful,  the  application  of  elemen- 
tally botanical  knowledge  to  weed  destruction,  the  action  of 
weather  in  helping  the  implements  to  do  their  work,  ami  one 
thousand  other  points  of  interest  when  getting  a  tilth,  are  all 
admirable  possibilities  on  giving  a  good  education.     Given  the 
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knowledge,  any  decent  teacher  with  a  spark  of  agricultural 
enthusiasm  could  make  these  subjects  of  extreme  int^-rest,  and 
of  much  use  to  their  elder  pupils.  These  matters  might  be  the 
first  subjects  thought  of  when  the  village  school  syllabus  is 
arranged,  and  not,  as  is  at  i)resent  the  case,  left  among  the  last, 
if  not  actually  ignored.  Without  such  instruction  many  of 
those  destined  to  follow  the  plough  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
are  not  only  deprived  of  much  pleasure,  but  their  life's  employ- 
ment is,  by  the  action  of  the  education  authorities,  reduced, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  to  something  akin  to  the 
treadmill. 

As  regards  the  study  of  animal-husbandry,  as  there  is  but 
one  live-stock  theatre  in  all  our  English  Agricultural  Colleges, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  no  sensible  person  suggests 
the  introduction  of  cattle  or  even  pigs  and  sheep  into  the 
village  school-house  for  object  lessons.  A  close  study  of  the 
work  on  view  at  nature  study  exhibitions  has  shown  how  very 
little  of  what  is  possible  has  been  done.  Pictures  of  Scotch 
coUeys  on  mountain  tops,  copies,  evidently  from  books,  of 
exotic  plants,  even  cases  of  small  bottles  of  "  proprietary " 
manifres  come  to  mind,  but  one  has  no  recollection  of  studies 
showing  any  appreciation  of  the  lines  that  indicate  useful 
points  in  the  bodies  of  our  farm  stock.  Still  less  does  one 
know  of  work  showing  instruction  about  the  life  of  farm 
animals.  Experience  has  taught  the  writer  that  simple  dia- 
grams may  be  of  great  use,  even  with  very  elementary  country 
classes,  in  making  clear  the  more  simple  phenomena  of  animal 
life.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  emphasise  that  a  boy  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  feed  a  calf  if  he  knows  something  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  that  another  youth  will  be  less  likely 
to  over-drive  fat  sheep  if  he  has  heard  something  about  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  that  waggoners  would  have  fewer 
"  colds  "  among  their  teams  were  they  taught  something  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  respiratory  system,  and  so  on.  The  amount  of 
instruction,  however,  now  given  on  these  matters  is  well 
summarised,  we  fear,  by  the  experienced  correspondent  who 
suggests  "  that  children  should  be  taught  that  animals  are 
alive." 

General  Remarks. — As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  the  proposals  and  criticisms  given  under  "General 
Remarks."  We  will  first  note  those  in  which  an  alteration  in 
the  present  system  is  definitely  proposed. 

In  four  of  the  papers  it  is  urged  that  the  chibh-en  should 
leave  school  at  an  earlier  age,  while  in  two  others  it  is  proposed 
to  allow  them  to  do  so  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  John  Rose,  of  Aylesbury,  after  forty  years'  experience, 
and  having  farmed  eighteen  hundred  acres,  urges  farmers  to 
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encourage  lads  to  go  to  continuation  classes.  Another  corres- 
pondent states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  need  is  for  continuation 
classes  in  subjects  applical)le  to  practical  agriculture. 

A  member  of  a  Midland  Education  Committee  recommends 
that  peripatetic  teachers  should  instruct  in  hedging,  thatching, 
&c.,  until  such  time  as  the  regular  teachers  are  competent  lo 
teach  these  subjects. 

Another  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  has  found  that  having 
plans  of  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  village  made  with  the  help 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  found  useful,  l)ut  that  the  degree 
of  advantage  derived  from  this  depended  largely  on  the  head 
master.  He  also  approves  of  physical  tlrill.  The  sime  corres- 
pondent suggests  that  technical  education  should  l)e  paid  for 
out  of   Imperial  and  not  local  funds. 

A  suggestion  from  another  correspondent  is  that  there  should 
be  workshops  and  an  instructor  for  them  in  every  village  school. 

Finally,  one  correspondent  considers  that  the  managers  of 
schools  in  country  districts  should  have  the  management  of 
their  schools. 

The  following  refers  to  answers  in  which  more  or  less 
general  complaints  are  made  without  proposing  any  specific 
remedy  : — 

Three  correspondents  complain  of  the  education  in  general, 
while  three  more  complain  that  the  education  given  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Act  tends  to  lead  the  children  to  prefer  a 
town  life. 

Mr.  Thomas  Latham,  of  Bishop's  Court,  Dorchester,  states 
that  he  has  sat  on  many  committees  with  no  good  result,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  do  not  understand  the  subjects  necessary 
for  rural  life. 

Another  answer  received  is  that  the  old  School  Boards 
were  much  better  than  the  County  Councils.  Another  con- 
cludes by  saying  that,  if  farmers  were  more  careful  to  employ 
boys  as  soon  as  they  leave  school,  as  is  done  in  the  writer's 
parish,  there  need  be  no  complaint  of  education.  An  interesting 
syllabus  of  the  work  at  the  school  in  question  has  to  be 
omitted  for  want  of  space. 

A  member  of  a  County  Council  thinks  that  more  discretion 
should  he  allowed  the  school  teachers,  so  that  they  could  give 
a  more  thorough  education  to  the  more  promising  pupils,  while 
cramming  those  children  who  will  evidently  have  to  live  by 
manual  labour  would  be  avoided.  A  similar  idea  is  evidently 
that  of  Mr.  A.  lies,  of  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  After  com- 
plaining generally  of  the  education  as  tending  to  fit  the 
children  for  a  town  life,  he  says  that  the  future  farm  laltourer 
has  at  present  to  take  the  same  line  as  the  futi;re  clerk, 
mechanic,  and  in  some  cases  the  small  farmer's  son. 
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In  one  case  a  proposal  is  made  that  ]>ook8  desci'il)ing 
country  life  should  be  chosen  for  reading  in  the  schools,  and 
that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  should  l)e  used  for  classes  on 
different  farms.  Yet  another  is  to  the  effect  that  only  general 
education  should  l)e  given  in  the  schools,  and  again  another 
states  that  school  education  is  overrated,  and  that  application 
is  seldom  acquired. 

We  finish  l)y  noting  two  criticisms,  one  of  which  condemned 
tlie  number  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools,  while  the  other 
was  to  the  effect  that  special  training  might  result  in  too  many 
farm  labourers  being  turned  out. 

In  eight  cases  indefinite  answers  or  none  at  all  were  received. 
In  reading  this  last  batch  of  answers  oi*  remarks,  one  may 
well  remind  oneself  that  the  most  important  })erson  in  the 
educational  system  is  the  pupil,  whether  a  child  or  older  person. 
They  are  the  raw  material  on  which  the  country  life  must 
depend  for  its  existence,  and  to  which  the  towns  must  look  for 
a  supply  of  people  of  constitution  and  vitality  such  as  "  rural  " 
up-bringing  gives.  The  State  in  taking  over  the  child's  educa- 
tion has  no  right  to  deprive  it  of  its  birth-right,  and  we  take  it 
that  part  of  that  birth-right  is  the  possibility  of  following  in  its 
pai'ent's  footsteps.  To  penalise  a  child  in  order  that  it  may  do 
this  is,  however,  utterly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
education.  Reduction  of  the  age  for  schooling  in  the  case  of  the 
village  children.,  as  suggested  by  several  correspondents,  is  a 
remedy  often  urged  Ijy  farmers  all  over  the  country  without 
consideration  of  the  disadvantage  it  may  entail  upon  the 
country-as  against  the  town-taught  child.  What  is  wanted  and 
what  is  becoming  more  imperative  every  day  is  true  education 
which  trains  the  scholar's  intelligence  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  permitting  him  to  see  the  advantages  of  country  life,  and 
not  merely  instructs  concerning  surroundings  other  than  those 
amongst  which  he  has  ])een  born.  Mr.  Rose,  of  Aylesburj-, 
strikes  a  much  more  patriotic  note  than  those  who  would 
diminish  the  education  given,  when  he  ui-ges  his  brother 
farmers  to  see  that  their  young  farm  hands  go  to  continuation 
classes. 

But  the  desire  to  get  boys  away  from  school  early  speaks 
for  itself.  Boys  who  are  considered  the  best  at  school  and  who 
are  kept  there  till  they  have  done  the  VII.  or  VIII.  standard 
are,  to  use  the  words  of  a  well-informed  correspondent,  "  gener- 
"ally  declared  to  1)e  the  worst  on  the  land.  This  seems  to  be 
''the  final  condemnation  of  any  system  of  education.  With  a 
"  sound  system,  the  VII.  standard  boy  leaving  school  at  fourteen 
•'  ought  to  V)e  head  -dvnX  shoulders  above  the  boy  who  left  at 
"twelve  after  getting  through  the  IV.  standard  and  a  'labour  ' 
"  examination."     Many  of  our  correspondents  think  that  this  is 
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not  so   in  practice.      Our  own  experience  tells   us  that  most 
farmers  say  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Latham's  very  trenchant  remark,  the  general  perusal 
of  the  letters  around  which  this  article  is  written,  and  one's 
own  experience  as  a  teacher,  though  in  another  sjihere,  compel 
one  to  believe  that  farmers  and  others  belonging  to  the  land 
have  more  to  do  than  is  suggested  by  the  veteran  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Rose.  The  early  part  of  this  paper  tries  to  show  that 
the  farmer  pays  full  share  for  this  schooling  so  that  it  is  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  "  call  the  tune."  Mr.  Latham's  complaint 
is  of  a  state  of  affairs  that  might  be  expected  :  townspeople  are 
not  likely  to  have  as  good  an  influence  on  rural  educaticm  as 
those,  assuming  that  they  are  equally  competent,  who  live  l)y 
the  land.  Rural  public  opinion  might  operate  to  such  effect 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  country  children 
receiving  an  education  which  would  be  chiefly  useful  to  them 
in  the  course  of  a  life  spent  in  a  town.  The  world's  history 
shows  that  puV)lic  opinion  cannot  l)e  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
subject  without  trouble — the  leading  men  in  a  community  have 
to  work  to  arouse  it.  It  almost  seems  that  more  of  the  energy, 
intelligence,  and  determination  which  has  made  our  good 
farmers  and  stockbreeders  the  best  in  the  world  should  be 
turned  to  the  matter  of  education.  For  it  is  now  realised  that 
every  rival  we  have,  friendly  or  otherwise,  has  for  some  years 
past  spared  no  effort  to  ensure  that  the  agriculturists  who  com- 
pete with  us  should  have  the  best  education,  elementary  or 
technical,  that  brains  and  money  can  provide. 

The  practice  of  training  the  memory,  while  straining  such 
intellect  as  the  child  possessed,  by  driving — with  a  cane  or 
otherwise — innumera])le  dates,  facts,  and  figures  into  an 
unhappy  pupil's  mind,  is  more  or  less  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  now  sought  to  replace  such  practice  by  education,  and 
the  only  education  worthy  of  the  name  consists  in  training 
the  intellect  as  a  whole,  the  memory  being  relegated  to  its 
proper  place  as  one  of  the  mental  faculties  demanding  certainly 
not  greater  intellectual  cultivation  than  do  observation,  perse- 
verance, the  power  of  looking  ahead,  &c.  Wrangles  over  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  classics,  modern  languages, 
science,  or  mathematics,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  town 
boy  are  constantly  arising,  but  in  a  rural  district  it  must  seem 
best  and  most  natuf^al  to  make  use  of  rural  subjects  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  soil,  on  animal  life 
as  represented  by  farm  stock,  or  by  insects  important  in 
husbandry,  on  plant  life,  on  tillage,  &c.,  properly  given,  would 
train  the  boys'  intelligence  as  well  as  would  lessons  on  any 
other  set  of  subjects.  They  would  further  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  him  with  information  both  useful  and  interesting 
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to  one  leading  a  country  lile.  Sueli  an  education,  however, 
can  unly  be  given  V)y  a  teacher  who  himself  appreciates  the 
interest  of  country  life  together  with  its  advantages.  Such  a 
one,  and  only  such,  is  in  a  position  to  create  the  "atmosphere" 
on  which  everything  depends.  The  State  must  therefore  be 
compelled  by  the  agricultural  community  to  so  arrange  that 
the  teacher  can  secure  just  as  good  pay  and  promotion  in  the 
country  as  in  the  town. 

Finally,  if  the  advantages  of  elementary  education  are  not 
to  be  greatly  reduced  in  value,  or  even  altogether  lost,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  those  young  men  who  wish 
to  stay  on  the  land  and  whose  presence  there  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  It 
is  well  here  to  use  the  sapient  words  of  a  correspondent — un- 
fortunately he  does  not  give  permission  to  use  his  name — who 
has  evidently  studied  this  matter  among  the  hardy  farm  hands 
in  the  North.  He  says  :  "  A  very  great  want  in  most  country 
"  districts  is  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  reading  and  such 
"  entertainment  as  the  present-day  education  has  aroused  a  taste 
"for.  Two  generations  ago  there  was  no  education,  and  the 
"labourer  was  content  to  work,  eat,  and  sleep.  To-day  the 
"young  labourer  has  learned  to  read,  and  sometimes  to  think, 
"and  if  the  trained  faculties  cannot  find  employment  he  is 
"  unhappy,  and  naturally  he  goes  to  the  town  where  he  can 
"find  such  entertainment  as  his  education  makes  him  wish  for. 
"  Depopulation  of  the  country  districts  will  not  be  stopped  until 
"  employment  can  be  found  for  these  awakening  faculties." 

The  "opportunity  for  reading"  asked  for  is  easy  enough 
to  supply,  and  it  is  only  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
example  of  Cambridgeshire  in  this  respect  is  not  universally 
followed.  In  this  county  the  Education  Committee  are  the 
proprietors  of  a  very  fine  libi-ary  of  some  5,000  volumes,  which 
are  in  constant  circulation  among  the  village  communities  ; 
sixty  boxes  of  ))ooks  usually  being  out  at  one  time  in 
different  centres.  We  learn  on  the  best  authority  that  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  this  library  are  not  very  great.  Started 
in  1894,  a  thousand  pounds  was  spent,  over  a  period  of  three  to 
four  years,  on  what  may  be  called  capital  outlay.  Since  then 
an  annual  expenditure  of  from  50Z.  to  Ibl.  has  sufficed  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  management  and  up-keep.  Books  alone,  how- 
ever, are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving  so  ably  described  by 
the  correspondent  last  quoted.  We  must  devise  such  things  as 
continuation  schools  which  will  not  simply  satisfy  but  will 
further  develop  this  craving.  Lectures,  not  wholly  devoted  to 
money-making  or  to  "tip-giving,"  are  wanted  so  as  to  arouse 
and  maintain  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  great  world,  in 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  al)ove  all,  in  the  common  things 
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suirouuding  those  who  live  in  the  couuti-y-tiide.  The  day's 
work  of  the  intelligent  industrious  agricultural  labourer  may 
be  full  of  interest — it  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  so  if 
he  has  been  properh'  educated — for  his  summer  evenings  his 
garden  will  probably  afford  that  i-ecreation  which  change  of 
work  gives,  but  in  the  long  hours  of  winter  darkness  'twixt 
labour  and  bed,  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  his  fellow  in  the  towns,  as  regards  opportunities  for 
decent  recreation  or  intellectual  occupation  of  his  leisure. 
Not  much  imagination  is  required  to  enable  one  to  appre- 
ciate that  this  very  want  gives  an  invaluable  opportunity  of 
well-doing  to  those  responsible  for  Rural  Education  among 
village  folk. 

K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie. 

School  of  Agricultvire, 
Cambridge. 

Deceinhei;   1911. 


ON  THE  VITALITY  OF  FARM  SEEDS. 

Some  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  seeds  were  reported  by  me 
in  the  Society's  Journal  for  181^6  (page  147).  As  the  age  of 
the  seeds  tested  was  not  certainly  known,  I  decided  to  under- 
take a  further  and  more  extensive  series  of  experiments  with 
seeds  of  known  age.  The  objects  of  these  experiments  were  to 
test  how  long,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  vitality  of  certain 
seeds  was  maintained,  to  determine  the  annual  loss  of  vitality 
in  the  seed,  to  help  the  farmer  and  the  seed  merchant  to 
ascertain  the  real  value  of  seeds  carried  over  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  investigate  the  rapidity  of  germination  of  the 
seeds  experimented  with. 

I  secured  samples  of  forty-three  seeds,  from  the  harvest  of 
1895,  of  the  kinds  more  frequently  used  by  farmers.  These 
included  six  cereals,  seventeen  grasses,  twelve  clovers  and  allied 
plants,  six  turnips  and  allied  plants,  carrot,  and  yarrow.  The 
two  samples  of  barley  and  cocksfoot  gave  after  some  years 
results  so  nearlj"  similar  that  one  of  each  kind  was  discontinued. 
Duplicate  samples  of  clover  were  used,  one  of  which  had  been 
treated  to  secure  the  germination  of  the  "hard"  seeds  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bulk.  "Hard"  seeds  occur  in  all  clovers, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  They  possess  no 
character  by  which  they  can  be  separated  fi-oni  the  others. 
A  successful  experiment  to  get  riil  of  the  hardness  had  been 
made  at  the  Svalop  Agricultural  Station,  Sweden.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  seed-covering  in  such  seeds  was  so  indurated 
that  it  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  moisture  necessary  to  the 
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growth  of  the  emliryo  plant.  A  machine,  the  principal  part  of 
which  was  a  cylinder  lined  with  sharp  steel  points,  was  made ; 
in  action  the  cylinder  was  rotated  rapidly,  and  the  seeds  in 
l^assing  through  were  pelted  against  these  points  with  a  force 
which  rasped  the  surface  of  the  hard  seeds  and  did  no  hiirt  to 
the  others.  A  similar  machine  was  made  in  England,  at  my 
suggestion,  with  the  result  that  clover  seeds  may  be  purchased 
with  a  guaranteed  germination  of  1'<S  or  100  per  cent.  This 
gain  was  clearly  established  by  these  experiments,  and  the 
"dressed"  seeds  were  discontinued  after  the  eighth  year. 

These  discontinued  samples  being  deducted,  there  remain 
thirty- five  different  kinds  which  have  been  tested  year  after 
year  till,  one  after  another,  they  lost  their  vitality.  In  this 
present  year — 1911 — the  Black  Oat,  which  had  outlived  all  the 
others,  has  failed  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  though  over  300 
grains  were  tested. 

The  samples  have  been  kept  during  the  sixteen  years  in  the 
original  paper  bags,  and  have  occupied  two  close-fitting  drawers 
in  a  cabinet  placed  against  an  inner  wall  of  my  laboratory. 
Each  year  they  have  been  regularly  tested  in  the  germinating 
case,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70"  to  80"  Fahr.,  on  plates  of 
porous  porcelain,  or  between  blotting  paper,  and  the  germinating 
seeds  have  been  removed  day  after  day,  and  their  number 
recorded.  A  diagram  showing  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
was  prepared  some  years  ago  and  exhibited  at  the  Society's 
Annual  Shows,  being  brought  up  to  date  each  year. 

The  final  results  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  tables  and 
diagrams  inserted  in  this  paper.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
germination  of  seeds  in  the  eighth  year  is  in  many  cases  below 
that  of  the  same  sample  in  the  ninth  year  ;  this  is  evidently  due  to 
some  unrecognised  unfavourable  condition  vitiating  the  experi- 
ments in  that  year.  The  only  two  seeds  which  showed  complete 
loss  of  vitality  in  that  year  were  the  two  smaller  fescues. 

I.  Cereals. — In  the  case  of  barley  and  Avheat  the  germination 
is  but  little  affected  during  the  first  five  years,  but  thereafter 
a  rapid  loss  of  vitality  occurs  and  proceeds  at  an  increasing  rate 
till,  in  the  tenth  year,  no  live  seeds  remain.  The  curve  shown 
by  the  oats  is  quite  different  :  not  until  after  the  ninth  year  do 
they  show  any  serious  loss  of  vitality,  and  in  another  five  yeai'S 
the  white  oats  had  no  living  seeds  left,  though  the  black  oats 
germinated  for  two  years  longer.  This  group  of  cereals  gives 
us  the  key  to  the  results  of  the  whole  experiments.  The 
difference  between  wheat  and  barley  on  the  one  hand,  and 
oats  on  the  other,  is  the  greater  protection  afforded  to  the 
^^mbryo  of  the  oats  by  the  fact  that  in  its  case  the  glumes, 
which  fall  off  as  chaff  in  the  wheat  and  bai'ley,  remain  attached 
to  the  seed.    It  will  be  seen  in  the  experiments  that  the  retention 
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of  vitality  is  governed  hy  the  more  or  less  effective  protection 
of  the  embryo.      (Plate  I.) 

II.  Grasses. — For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  grasses  have 
been  placed  in  two  diagrams,  one  containing  the  best  pasture 
grasses,  the  other  those  of  less  value.  Though  the  death  of  all 
the  samples  occurred  between  the  eighth  and  the  thirteenth 
years,  not  a  great  range  of  variation,  yet  the  manner  in  which 
the  loss  of  vitality  developed  is  very  diverse.  There  are  three 
main  types — the  first,  represented  by  timothy  and  tall  oat-grass, 
where  the  vitality'  is  well  maintained  for  the  first  four  years, 
and  thereafter  di-ops  rapidly,  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  barley 
and  wheats.  The  second,  of  which  hard  fescue  and  sheep's 
fescue  are  the  most  characteristic  representatives,  drops  rapidly 
from  the  first  to  a  point  below  10  per  cent.,  but  then  remains 
practically  stationary  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  vitality 
disappears  altogether.  Lastly,  some  grasses  have  a  fairly  steady 
loss  of. vitality  from  first  to  last,  the  typical  instance  being 
Italian  rye-grass,  meadow  fescue  being  a  somewhat  less  perfect 
example  of  this  group.  The  other  grasses  give  curves  more  or 
less  related  to  these  three  types.     (Plates  II.  and  III.) 

III.  Clovers. — The  three  true  clovers  (red  clover,  white 
clover,  and  alsike)  have  a  characteristic  curve  :  very  little  loss 
of  vitality  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  then  a  rapid  loss 
for  another  four  years  or  so,  and  finally,  the  last  10  per  cent, 
of  germinating  power  is  only  slowly  lost  during  the  space  of 
another  three  or  four  years.  The  red  clover  retains  its  vitality 
best  at  the  start,  the  white  clover  has  the  least  rapid  loss  during 
the  middle  period,  and  the  alsike  holds  more  tenaciously  to  the 
last  10  per  cent,  of  its  germinating  power.  Trefoil  loses  at  a 
very  steady  rate  from  first  to  last,  and  sainfoin  almost  as 
steadily;  while  lucerne  has  a  very  curious  curve,  losing  heavily 
at  first,  and  then  keeping  practically  level  from  the  fifth  to  the 
ninth  year.     (Plate  IV.)" 

IV.  Turnip  and  its  Allies. — The  special  feature  here  is  the 
remarkably  rapid  drop  in  vitality  in  the  course  of  the  tenth 
year^shown  in  kale,  white  turnip,  and  the  two  swedes.  The 
drop  in  the  yellow  turnip  and  rape  is  decidedly  slower,  begin- 
ning somewhat  earlier.  It  is  interesting  that  five  out  of  the 
six  cruciferous  seeds  lost  their  vitality  in  the  same  year  ;  the 
one  which  failed  earlier  (rape)  is  one  whose  stai-ting  point  was 
not  so  good,  its  original  germinating  power  being  only  85 
per  cent,  as  against  IK}  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  other  five. 

The  two  plants  not  allied  to  the  turnip,  but  included  (for 
convenience  sake)  in  the  same  diagram,  show  a  diff'erent  curve  : 
while  the  crucifers  maintain  their  vitality  well  for  three  to 
five  years,  both  carrot  and  yarrow  lose  as  rapidly  at  the  first  as 
they'do  later.     (Plate  V.) 
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What  causes  the  death  of  the  seed  ?  Under  the  protection 
of  the  seed-coat  there  is  an  emljryo  plant  with  a  supply  of  food 
sufficient  to  support  it  when  it  begins  its  active  life.  The 
enil)ryo  plant  consists  of  a  short  stem,  bearing  one  or  two  leaves 
at  its  apex  and  a  minute  rootlet  at  its  base.  Among  the 
varieties  of  seeds  experimented  upon,  clovers  and  turnips  have 
the  necessary  food  stored  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  plant, 
bnt  in  the  cereals  and  pasture  grasses  and  in  carrot  and  yarrow 
the  small  embryo  plant  has  its  food  stored  beside  it  within  the 
seed-coat.  The  embryo  is  the  essential  element  in  the  seed ;  it 
alone  possesses  vital  force.  It  has  within  itself,  even  in  the 
cereals  and  seeds  like  them,  sufficient  food  for  the  earliest 
stages  of  growth.  If  separated  from  the  store  of  food  outside 
it,  the  small  embryo  of  wheat  can  grow  to  several  times  its  own 
length.  The  store  of  food  is  not  alive,  nor  is  it  moditied  by  the 
death  of  the  embryo ;  it  remains  unaltered  ])oth  chemically  and 
physiologically  for  a  long  time.  Moistening  seeds  that  had 
been  dead  for  six  years,  and  removing  the  dead  embryo,  I  have 
placed  the  embryo  of  a  living  plant  in  the  cavity  left  by  the 
removal,  and  seen  it  appropriate  the  stored  food  as  effectively 
for  its  own  growth  as  embryos  that  were  tested  while  still  in 
their  natural  position. 

The  emln-yo  remains  dormant  until  the  heat  and  moisture 
necessary  to  start  it  into  active  life  are  available.  Generally 
the  seed  has  a  period  of  rest.  Seeds  produced  early  in  the 
season  remain  as  a  rule  unafl'ected  by  the  moistvire  and  heat  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Not  till  the  following  spring  do  they 
begin  their  active  life.  But  some  seeds  germinate  in  the  yeai- 
in  which  they  are  produced.  The  farmer,  to  his  cost,  knows 
this  when  his  wheat  is  blown  down  and,  a  wet  season  supplying 
the  needed  moisture,  the  grains  germinate  while  still  in  the 
ear.  Moisture  without  heat,  or  heat  without  moisture,  will  fail 
to  make  the  seed  germinate.  The  seeds  of  1895  experimented 
upon  had,  throughout  the  years  they  were  in  my  cabinet,  a 
temperature  sufficient  for  germination,  but  the  moisture  was 
wanting.  Seeds  buried  too  low  in  the  ground  fail  to  germinate 
l)ecause,  though  they  have  sufficient  moisture,  they  do  not 
receive  the  necessary  heat.  Mr.  F.  Stratton,  F.L.S.,  has  just 
told  me  of  the  appearance  in  enormotis  quantities  of  the 
water  chickweed  on  an  emliankment  made  with  river  sediment 
from  the  banks  of  the  Medina,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which 
the  seeds  must  have  been  resting  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years. 

If  a  seed  is  to  retain  its  life,  moisture  must  be  present  in 
the  embryo  plant.  Loss  of  moisture  beyond  a  certain  point, 
whether  it  occurs  rapidly  or  gradually,  means  the  death  of  the 
seed.     Temperature    may   be   varied  within  very   wide    limits 
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^vitllout  killing  the  seed,  so  long  as  the  moisture  is  not  removed. 
Air-diied  seeds  (among  which  were  oats  and  peas)  have  been 
exposed  for  four  days  to  a  temperature  of  330"  to  345"  Fahr. 
below  freezing  point,  and  thereafter  slowly  thawed  ;  their 
germinative  power  showed  no  decrease  from  this  treatment. 
There  is  an  upper  limit  of  temperature,  somewhere  from  130" 
to  200"  Fahr.  (or,  with  special  precautions,  even  higher),  at 
which  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  live  tissues  cause 
their  death.  The  temperature  in  my  cabinet  never,  of  course, 
came  anywliere  near  this  limit,  consequently  the  gradual  death 
of  the  seeds  in  it  was  due  not  to  chemical  alteration  produced 
by  temperature,  but  to  the  steady  loss  of  moisture  going  on 
continually  at  ordinary  air  temperatures.  Once  the  seed  is  dead, 
other  changes  of  a  very  gradual  character  go  on,  due  to  slow 
oxidation,  and  in  the  end  give  the  whole  seed  a  charred  appear- 
ance, like  that  produced  by  burning,  i.e.,  by  rapid  oxidation. 
Such  are  the  geniiine  grains  of  ''  mummy  wheat,"  and  the 
grains  found  in  the  Romano-British  granaries  hollowed  in  the 
chalk  of  the  south-west  of  England.  While  no  seed  could 
possibh'  survive  under  the  conditions  in  which  mummy  wheat 
and  the  Roman  granary  wheat  were  placed,  it  is  possible  for  a 
thick-coated  seed  under  favoural)le  conditions  to  live  a  very  long 
time.  Seeds  of  the  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  (Neluml)o)  ger- 
minated after  having  been  for  a  hundred  j-ears  in  a  cabinet  in 
the  British  Musetim,  and  for  many  years  before  that  in  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  keeping.  The  duration  of  life  of  different  seeds 
is  no  doubt  chietiy  determined  by  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded  the  embryo  by  its  coverings. 

Rapidity  of  Germination. 

The  details  are  given  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper. 

In  these  experiments  records  were  also  kept  to  ascertain  the 
rapiditj^  of  germination,  a  character  in  which  seeds  differ 
greatly.  Looking  at  the  tables  here  given,  we  see  that  in  l(SiM), 
the  first  year  of  the  experiments,  no  less  than  eleven  kinds  of 
seed  completed  their  germination  within  a  week,  viz.,  barley, 
white  oats,  meadow  fescue,  timothy,  white  clover,  sainfoin,  the 
two  swedes,  the  two  turnips,  and  rape.  At  the  other  extreme 
are  the  species  where  not  more  than  half  the  living  seeds  ger- 
minated within  the  first  week,  such  as  sheep's  fescue  (50  per 
cent.),  sweet  vernal  (49  per  cent.),  cocksfoot  (45  per  cent.), 
wood  meadow  grass  (37  per  cent.),  and  smooth-stalked  meadow 
grass  (5  per  cent.). 

As  to  the  effect  of  age  on  rapidity  of  germination,  one  would 
naturally  expect  that  the  older  seeds  would  need  time  to  regain 
the  portion  of  natural  moisture  lost  by  keeping  before  absorbing 
the   further   moisture   necessary  for  germination.      The    time 
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required  would  be  very  small  in  the  second  year,  when  the  seed 
had  dried  but  little,  but  would  increase  laler.  That  this  is  so 
is  shown  by  the  tables.  It  is  specially  distinct  in  the  cases 
where  all  the  seeds  germinated  early :  in  the  second  year  a 
small  percentage  lagged  into  the  second  week,  and  in  the  third 
year  some  of  them  were  seen  to  lag  even  further  behind ;  see, 
for  examples,  green-top  swede  and  the  two  turnips. 

In  the  case  of  seeds  which  were  specially  slow  in  germina- 
tion, the  result  is  at  first  sight  more  puzzling.  Every  one  of 
the  five  shows  a  more  rapid  germination  in  the  second  year 
than  in  the  first,  and  in  three  of  them  it  is  more  rapid  still  in 
the  third  year  than  in  the  second.  These  slow-growing  seeds 
need  a  larger  total  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  to  start  them 
gex-minating,  which  they  get  in  the  germinating  case  by  the 
lapse  of  a  little  more  time.  Presumably  they  are  those  which 
undei-  open-air  conditions  may  lie  one  or  two  years  in  the 
ground  without  germinating.  After  a  year  or  two  some  change 
makes  them  able  to  do  with  a  less  total  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture,  so  that  in  nature  they  grow  after  such  delay,  while 
in  the  experimental  conditions  their  growth  is  earlier.  By 
tracing  their  history  a  year  or  two  longer,  as  in  the  subjoined 
table,  we  find  that  all  of  them  begin  to  "  lag,"  just  as  do  the 
rapidly-growing  seeds  before  referred  to. 

i'krcentagk  of  all  living  seeds  which  germinated  in  the  first 

Week. 


I 
i 


Sheep's  Fescue 

Sweet  Vernal 

Cocksfoot      .... 

AVoud  Meadow  Gras.s     . 

Smooth-stalked  Meadow  Grass 


1896 

1897 

189d 
44 

1899 

1900 

50 

68 

5 'J 

31 

49 

55 

58 

61 

16 

45 

83 

74 

32 

1 

37 

73 

35 

47 

27 

5 

40 

29 

16 

18 

1901 

0 
19 

9 
13 

2 


Note  on  Living  Embryos  Transferred  to  Dead  Seeds. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Horace  Brown  found  that  the  embryo 
of  wheat,  when  transferred  from  the  store  of  food  in  its  own 
seed  and  placed  on  the  store  of  food  of  another  seed  from  which 
the  embryo  had  been  removed,  could  utilise  the  food  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  never  been  moved. 

Later,  Miss  Jane  Smith  cai-efully  investigated  the  condition 
of  the  food  supply  in  grains  of  wheat  twenty  or  more  years 
old.  She  found  that  not  only  were  the  starch  grains  in  perfect 
condition,  Init  the  enzymes  remained  unchanged.  The  enzymes 
become  active  by  the  influence  of  the  living  embryo,  and  con- 
vert the  starch  into  dextrine,  which  can  be  utilised  by  the 
growing  embryo. 

[CoUtiliUfll  IJll  IHIKC  li'J. 
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PLATE  I. 
Germination  of  Cereals. 

In  sixteen  successive  years. 
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Percentage  of  seed  germinated  each  year. 


Seed 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Barley    . 

99 

99' 

98 

95 

90 

77 

25 

J 

19 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

White  wheat 

100 

97 

92 

94 

? 

88 

75 

? 

29 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Red  wheat    . 

99 

98 

95 

88 

94 

80 

79 

55 

51 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

White  oats    . 

100 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

99 

95 

97 

69 

57 

49 

12 

0 

- 

Bliick  oats     . 

97 

97 

96 

94 

90 

98 

92 

94 

95 

88 

76 

68 

U 

32 

2 

0 
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PLATP]   II. 
Germination  oe^  Pasture  Grasses  (A). 
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Percentage  of  seed  germinated  each  year. 


Seed 

Il896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

l'oxt;iil    . 
UouKh-stiilkfd 
moiidow  grass 

62 
90 

51 

77 

39 

57 

21 
61 

21 
46 

10 
20 

5 
10 

2 

10 

3 

7 

0 
0 

- 

INfoiidow  lescuo 
Wood  meadow 
ffrass    . 

1  97 

1 

I  62 

94 
52 

91 

72 

57 

63 

57 

61 

41 

35 
28 

19 
? 

18 
24 

0 
0 

: 







— 

: 

Tall  fescue     . 

m 

83 

85 

82 

72 

65 

40 

24 

29 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cocksfoot 
Smooth-stalked 
meadow  Krass 

1  93 

1     - 

;  76 

82 

65 

65 
31 

63 

38 

51 
42 

44 
54 

31 
32 

35 
26 

3 

7 

0 
0 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Timothy 

'  99 

1 

97 

92 

98 

93 

84 

74 

46 

' 

8 

12  '    0 

1 

— 

z 

— 
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PLATE   III. 
Germination  of  Pasture  Grasses  (R). 

In  sixteen  successive  3'cais. 


k 


Percentage 

of  seed  germi 

nated  each 

year. 

Seed 

1896 

1897 

1898 
50 

1899 
22 

1900 

7 

1901 
3 

1902 
5 

1903 
0 

1904 

1105 

19:6 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Sheep's  fescue 

75 

57 

- 

Hard  fescue  . 

75 

71 

53 

16 

5 

7 

5 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Golden  oiit-grass  . 

66 

59 

50 

26 

31 

13 

14 

4 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

I'iiU  oat -grass 

86 

84 

79 

88 

62 

55 

39 

? 

28 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sweet  vernal  grass 
Perennial   rye- 
grass   . 

60 
95 

66 

95 

55 
90 

57 
81 

? 
78 

37 
66 

15 
36 

? 
28 

16 
28 

1 
10 

0 
6 

0 



: 



: 

Dogstail. 

86 

.4 

69 

? 

61 

49 

49 

37 

31 

23 

11 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Italian  rye-grass  . 

99 

94 

? 

88 

83 

80 

71 

63 

52 

23 

10 

8 

0 

— 

— 

— 
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PLATE   IV. 
Germination  of  Clovers,  Etc. 

In  sixteen  successive  years. 
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Percentage  of  seed  germinated  each  year. 


Seed 

18961897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Sainfoin . 

84 

81 

73 

60 

39 

24 

11 

3 

5 

0 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 
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98 
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- 
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- 

- 
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— 
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PLATE   V. 
Germination  of  Turnips,  Etc. 


In 

sixteen  successive 

years. 
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Percentage 

of  seed  germinated  each 
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Seed 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Rape 

8.5 

85 

79 

86 

66 

53 

46 

29 

35 

12 

0 

- 

Green-top  swede . 

100 

98 

100 

92 

89 

90 

84 

69 

78 

14 

4 

1 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Kale.       .        .       . 

9,3 

94 

93 

? 

86 

81 

75 

66 

70 

44 

5 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Yellow  turnip  .    . 

94 

91 

93 

82 

86 

75 

9 

47 

? 

14 

5 

2 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Purple-top  swede 

100 

100 

100 

98 

98 

92 

85 

74 

9 

25 

12 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

White  turnip 

95 

98 

96 

96 

82 

80 

66 

61 

64 

8 

7 

6 

0 

— 



— 

Carrot    . 

68 

50 

50 

21 

21 

24 

6 

.10 

10 

' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Yarrow  . 

80 

69 

58 

53 

35 

36 

19  J    6  j    5 

3 

0 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 
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RAPIDITY   OF   GERMINATION. 


Table  showing  the  progress  of  .irerniinalion  duriiit^-  the  first   three  years. 

I.    Cereals. 


Germination 

Germinated 

per  cent. 

Year 

Failed 

Seed 

per 

First 
day 

Last 
day 

First 
week 

95 

Second 
week 

Later 

Total 

cent. 

f 

1896 

3r(l 

11th 

5 

0 

100 

0 

White  wheat 

1897 

2nd 

7th 

97 

0 

0 

97 

3 

( 

1898 
1896 

3rd 

8th 

91 

1 

0 

92 

8 

f 

3rd 

18th 

79 

13 

7 

99 

1 

Red  wheat 

. 

1897 

2nd 

5th 

98 

0 

0 

98 

2 

1 

1898 

3rd 

7th 

95 

0 

0 

95 

5 

1 

1896 

2nd 

5th 

99 

0 

0 

99 

1 

Harley 

1897 

2nd 

4th 

99 

0 

0 

99 

1 

1898 
1896 

3rd 

10th 

97 

1 

0 

98 

2 

1 

3rd 

67th 

85 

3 

9 

%97 

3 

hlack  oats 

1897 

2nd 

8  th 

96 

] 

0 

97 

3 

1898 

3rd 

7th 

96 

0 

0 

96 

4 

1 

1896 

3rd 

6th 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Wliite  oats 

1897 

2nd 

8th 

98 

1 

0 

99 

1 

I 

1898 

3rd 

ir)th 

97 

1 

1 

99 

1 

II.    Pasture  Grasses. 


])<ictijlis     ffJomrrata, 
L.  "(Cocksfoot) 


Festvca  j)rateusis, 
Huds.  (Meadow 
feocue) 


1896 
1897 
1898 


Fesfuca     elatior,    L 
(Tall  fescue) 


1896 
1897 
1898 

1896 
1897 
1898 


Festiica 


■       ,  ,   1896 
ocnia,      1j.    J  !   jgy^ 

(Sheep's  fescue)  I  j  jg^g 


L.    jl 


s-   /         ;     •         7     T    f    1896 
restuca  (luriuscula,  L.       ,  „„_ 

/FT \    c  ^  ,        loy  i 


(Hard  fescue) 


1898 


3rd 

4th 
4th 


103rd 
1 08th 
193rd 


2nd 

5th 

3rd 

nth 

4th 

70th 

2nd 

100th 

3rd 

77th 

4th 

193rd 

3rd 

104th 

3rd 

8()th 

4th 

31  St 

3rd  I  36th 
3rd  23rd 
4th   17th 


42 

9 

42 

93 

68 

5 

9 

82 

48 

12 

5 

65 

97 

0 

0 

97 

89 

5 

0 

94 

74 

15 

2 

91 

86 

1 

6 

93 

79 

1 

3 

83 

82 

3 

0 

85 

38 

10 

27 

75  \ 

39 

11 

7 

57 

22 

20 

8 

50 

54 

14 

7 

75 

52 

15 

4 

71   1 

25 

25 

3 

53 

7 
18 
35 

3 
6 

9 

7 
17 
15 


25 
43 

50 

25 
29 
47 


N  2 
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RAPIDITY    OF    GERMINATION. 
II.    Pasture  Grasses — continued. 


Year 

Germination 

i 

Germinated 

per  cent. 

Failed 

Seed 

First 
day 

Last 
day 

First 
week 

Second 
week 

Later 

Total 

per 
cent. 

Phleum  pratense,  L.   J 
(Timothy)                   ( 

1896 
1897 
1898 

2nd 
2nd 
3rd 

4th 

6th 

193rd 

99 
97 

89 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

99 
97 
92 

1 
3 

8 

Alupecicrioi jjra/puxis,    J 
L.  (Foxtail)                  ) 

1896 
1897 
1898 

3rd 
3rd 
4th 

100th 

25th 

144th 

43 
38 
26 

6 

S 

11 

13 
5 
2 

62 
51 
39 

38 
49 
61 

Antho.ranthuM     odo- 
nituiii,    L.    (8weet   • 
vernal  ^a-ass) 

1896 
1897 

1898 

4th 

3rd 
4th 

129th 

48th 

193rd 

34 
36 
32 

17 
26 
16 

18 
4 

7 

69 
66 
55 

31 
34 

45 

ArrheiiatlieruDi     ela-    ( 
tiun,    M.    &;    Koch    \ 
(Tall  oat-,ijrass)          ( 

1896 
1897 
1898 

2nd 
3rd 
3rd 

42nd 
11th 
54th 

80 
80 
75 

5 
4 
3 

1 
0 

1 

86 
84 
79 

14 
16 
21 

Trisetum    Jiavesveutt,    ( 
Beaur.         (Golden    < 
oat-grass) 

1896 
1897 

1898 

4th 
3rd 
3rd 

92nd 
15th 
36th 

58 
48 
35 

70 
67 
51 

3 

3 

14 

5 

8 
1 

66 
59 
50 

34 
41 
50 

Cynosurus    cristatus,    J 
L.  (Dogstail)             1 

1S96 
1897 
1898 

1896 
1897 
1898 

3rd 
3rd 
4th 

103rd 
99th 
62nd 

10 

5 

16 

6 
2 
2 

86 
74 
69 

14 
26 
31 

Poa     nemoralis,     L.    i 
(Wood       meadow-    \ 
grass)                            ( 

3rd 
5th 
4  th 

212th 
85th 
122rid 

23 

38 
13 

7 
10 
20 

32 
4 
4 

62 

52 
37 

38 
48 
63 

Poa     p/'flfe/im,      L.    ( 
(Smooth  -  stalked 
meadovv-grassl            ( 

1896 

1897 

1898 

6th 

5th 
4th 

187th 
284th 
106th 

4 

4 
4 

2 

1 
8 

70 
5 
2 

76 
10 
14 

24 

90 
86 

Pua       trivialix,      L.    ( 
(Kough  -  stalked 
mead(iw-grass)            ( 

1896 

1897 
1898 

3rd 
3rd 

4th 

55th 

85th 

385th 

77 
61 
25 

10 

9 

12 

3 

7 
20 

90 
77 
57 

10 
23 
43 

Lolium   perenne,    L.    ( 
(Perennial         rye-   ■ 
grass) 

1896 
1897 
1898 

2nd 
2nd 
2nd 

18th 
19th 
36th 

91 
92 
83 

83 
91 
64 

2 
2 
6 

2 
1 
1 

95 
95 
90 

5 

5 

10  ; 

Lulhiiii.  italieum,  A.Br.  J 
(Italian  rye-grass)     1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

2nd 
2nd 
3rd 

118th 

20th 

193rd 

1 

1 
0 
2 

15 

3 

15 

99 
94 
81 

1 

6 

19 
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RAPIDITY    OF    GERMINATION. 
III.    Clovers,  &c. 


t 

Year 

Germination 

Germinated  per  cent. 

Failed 
per  cent. 

■                   Seed 

First 
Day 

Last 
day 

First 
week 

Second  t„*„_ 
week    I^at^"^ 

Total 

Hard 

Dead 

TrifoliuviTejiens,  L.  | 
(White  clover) 

1896 
1897 
1898 

l8t 

1st 
1st 

4th 
5th 

9th 

99 
99 
97 

0       ;       0 

0  0 

1  0 

99 
99 

98 

1 
1 

1 

9 
4 

8 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

Trifulium       h  i/bi-l-  J 
dum,  L.  (Alsike)   1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st 
Ist 
1st 

36th 

4th 

11th 

88 
93 
89 

0 
0 
1 

3 

0 
0 

91 
93 
90 

0 
3 
2 

Tri/oliuiii  j>ratense,  \ 
L.  (Reil  cUn-er)     "1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st 
1st 
1st 

13th 
12th 
13th 

97 
97 
96 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

98 
98 
97 

1 
1 
2 

Medicaffii  litpulina,  j 
L.  (Trefoil)        1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st 
1st 
1st 

16th 

nth 

13th 

98 
96 

84 

1 

0  '     1 

1  0 

2  j     0 

99 

97 
86 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

13 

Oimbrychi.t     vlcice-  ( 

folia,  Scop.         \ 

(Sainfoin)           ( 

1896 
1897 
1898 

2nd 
2nd 
2nd 

6th 
5th 
9th 

84 
81 
72 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

84 
81 
73 

16 
19 

27 

Medieago  satira,  L. 
(Lucerne) 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st 
1st 
1st 

35th 
5th 
7th 

98 
95 
93 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

99 
95 
93 

0 
0 
0 

1 
5 

7 
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RAPIDITY    OF    GERMINATION. 


IV.    Turnips,  &c. 


Year 

Germination 

Germinated  per  cent. 

Failed 

Seed 

First 
day 

Last 
day 

First 
week 

Second 
week 

Later 

Total 

per 
cent. 

Thousand  -  headed         1 
kale                              1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st 
1st 
1st 

14th 

7th 
11th 

90 
94 
91 

3 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

93 
94 
93 

7 
6 
7 

Green-top  swede        .    - 

1896 

1897  I 

1898  1 

2nd 
2nd 
2nd 

-tth 
Uth  ! 
27th 

100 
95 
96 

0 
3 
3 

0 
0 

1 

100 

98 

100 

0 
2 

0 

Purple-top  swede       .    ] 

1896 

1897 
1898  ! 

2nd 

2nd 
2nd 

6th! 
5  th 
12th 

100 

lUO 

99 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

100 
100 
100 

0 
0 
0 

Green-top         yellow    f 
turnip                          1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1896 
1897 
1898 

Ist 
1st 
1st 

4th        94 

8th        90 

23rd  1     91 

0 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

94 
91 
93 

6 

9 

7 

Green-globe      winter    | 
turnip                          i 

1st 
1st 
1st 

5th  '      95 
12th        97 
35th        93 

0 

1 

2 

0 
0 

1 

95 
98 
96 

5 
2 
4 

Broad-leaved    winter    1 
rape                             1 

1896 
1897 
1898 

1st          7th  ;      85 
1st          7th        85 
Ist       13th       73 

0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

85 
85 
79 

15 
15 
21 

V.    Carrot  and  Yarrow, 


1 
I 

1896 

4th 

60th 

50 

9 

9 

68 

32 

Carrot 

1897 

5th 

90th 

15 

31 

4 

50 

50 

1898 
1896 

5th 

37th 

28 

17 

5 

50 

50 

( 

2nd 

60th 

68 

4 

8 

80 

20 

Yarrow 

■     -l 

1897 

3rd 

30th 

61 

6 

2 

69 

31 

1898 

3rd 

33rd 

50 

5 

3 

58 

42 
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Coutiimod  from  vinf  173] 

This  interesting  discovery  suggested  to  me  to  test  whether 
a  living  embryo  could  make  use  of  the  stored  food  in  seeds 
that  were  several  years  dead.  I  obtained  in  the  spring  of  1900 
samples  of  red  and  white  wheat  from  the  previous  harvest, 
which  germinated  97  and  99  per  cent.  ;  and  I  had  in  my 
possession  samples  of  wheat  which  had  been  dead  for  six  years. 
The  seeds,  living  and  dead,  were  placed  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then,  by  the  dexterous  hands  of  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Hans  Th.  Giissow  (now  Botanist  on  the  Experimental 
Farm  of  the  Government  of  Canada),  the  embryos  were  re- 
moved and  carefully  placed  on  living  and  dead  seeds  ;  that  is 
to  say,  twelve  embryos  of  white  wheat  were  placed  on  twelve 
seeds  of  living  white  wheat,  and  the  same  on  twelve  dead  seeds 
of  white  wheat.  This  was  repeated  with  white  wheat  on  red 
wheat,  red  wheat  on  red,  and  red  wheat  on  white.  The  results 
are  shown  in  this  table  : — 

Results  of  Experiments  as  to  Embryos  utilisikg  the  Stored  Food 

TO   WHICH   they   have   BEEN    TRANSFERRED. 
Embryo  Seed  Living  seeds       Dead  seeds 

White  wheat  on  white  wheat  .         .         10  11 

Red  wheat      on  red  wheat     ...  8  12 

White  wheat  on  red  wheat      ...         12  12 

Red  wheat      on  white  wheat.         .         .         12  12 

These  results  clearly  show  that  living  embryos  transferred 
to  the  food  store  of  dead  seeds  utilise  it  freely,  and  that  the 
store  of  food  retains  all  its  properties  for  many  years  after  the 
seed  is  dead. 

44  Central  Hill,  WiLLIAM   CARRUTHERS. 

Norwood.  S.E. 


CONTEMPORARY    AGRICULTURAL    LAW. 
I. — Legislation. 

The  principal  Act  affecting  agricultural  interests  passed  in  the 
year  1911  is  the  Protection  of  Animals  Act,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  5 
c.  27),  which  consolidates,  amends,  and  extends  previous 
enactments  relating  to  animals  and  knackers  and  makes  further 
provision  with  respect  thereto.  Section  1  of  the  Act  defines  the 
offence  of  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  includes 
(a)  cruelly  ])eating,  kicking,  ill-treating,  over-riding,  over- 
driving, over-loading,  torturing,  infuriating,  or  terrifying  any 
animal,  or  procui-ing  or  permitting  the  same,  or  by  wantonly  or 
nnreasonal)ly  doing  or  omitting  to  do  any  act  causing  any 
unnecessary  suffering,  oi-  (being  the  owner)  permitting  any  un- 
necessary suffering  to  be  so  caused  to  any  animal  ;  (6)  conveying 
or  carrying,   or    causing    or  procuring  or    (being   the    owner) 
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permitting  to  be  conveyed  or  carried,  any  animal  in  suci 
manner  or  position  as  to  cause  that  animal  unnecessary 
suffering  ;  (c)  causing,  procuring,  or  assisting  at  the  fighting 
or  baiting  of  any  animal  ;  (rf)  wilfully  without  any  reasonable 
cause  or  excuse  administering  or  causing  or  procuring  or  (being 
the  owner)  permitting  the  administration  of  any  poisonous  or 
injurious  drug  or  substance  to  any  animal  :  (e)  subjecting  or 
causing  or  procuring,  or  (l)eing  the  owner)  permitting  any 
animal  to  be  sul)jected  to  any  operation  which  is  performed 
without  due  care  and  humanity.  An  owner  will  be  deemed 
to  have  permitted  cruelty  if  he  shall  have  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  and  supervision.  The  punishment  is  a  fine 
not  exceeding  25/.,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
It  is  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  is  to  render  illegal 
any  act  lawfully  done  under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  1876 
(relating  to  vivisection),  or  shall  apply  (a)  to  the  commission 
or  omission  of  any  act  in  the  course  of  the  destruction  or  the 
preparation  for  destruction  of  any  animal  as  food  for  mankind 
unless  such  destruction  or  preparation  is  accompanied  by  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering  ;  or  (b)  to  the  coursing  or 
hunting  of  any  captive  animal  unless  such  animal  is  lil)erate(l 
in  an  injured,  mutilated,  or  exhausted  condition.  Section  2 
empowers  the  Court  to  order  the  destruction  of  any  animal 
where  the  owner  has  been  convicted  of  cruelty  and  the  Court  is 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  but 
without  the  assent  of  the  owner  no  order  is  to  lie  made  under 
this  section  except  upon  the  evidence  of  a  duly  registered 
veterinary  surgeon.  Section  3  enables  the  Court  to  deprive  a 
person  convicted  of  cruelty  to  an  animal  of  the  ownership  of 
the  animal.  Under  section  4  compensation  not  exceeding  MH. 
to  the  person  sustaining  damage  or  injury  may  be  ordered  to  be 
paid  by  any  person  for  cruelty  to  any  animal  causing  damage 
or  injury  to  the  animal  or  any  person  or  property.  Section  5 
requires  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  knackers  to  comply 
with  certain  regulations.  Section  6  forbids  any  person  licensed 
to  slaughter  horses  from  l)eing  horse  dealers  at  the  same  time. 
Section  7  imposes  on  any  person  impounding  any  animal  the 
duty  of  supplying  it  while  so  impounded  with  sufficient 
wholesome  and  suitable  food  and  water,  and  enacts  that  the 
reasonable  cost  of  the  food  and  water  supplied  shall  be 
recoveral)le  summarily  from  the  owner  of  the  animal  as  a  civil 
debt.  Section  8  makes  it  an  offence  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  5/.  (a)  to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  give  aAvay  any  grain 
or  seed  which  has  been  rendered  poisonous  except  for  bond  fidr 
use  in  agriculture,  or  (A)  to  knowingly  put  or  place  or  cause 
any  person  to  put  or  place  upon  any  land  or  building  any 
poison  or  any  fluid  or  edible  matter  (not  being  sown  seed  or 
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grain)  wliicli  has  been  reiulertHl  poiaoiiDUS,  but  it  is  provided 
that  in  proceetlings  under  paragraph  i^b)  it  sliall  be  a  defence 
that  the  poison  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats, 
mice,  or  other  small  vei'min,  and  that  the  accused  took  all 
reasonal)le  precautions  to  prevent  access  thereto  of  dogs,  cats, 
fowls,  or  other  domestic  animals.  Section  9  forbids  the  use  of 
dogs  for  purposes  of  draught  on  any  public  highway.  Section  10 
requires  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  bl.  any  person 
setting  or  causing  to  be  set  any  spring  trap  for  catching,  any 
hare  or  rabbit  to  inspect  or  cause  some  competent  person  to 
inspect  the  trap  at  reasonable  intervals  of  time  and  at  least 
once  every  day  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Section  11 
empowers  a  police  constable  finding  any  animal  so  diseased  or 
seriously  injured  or  in  such  a  physical  condition  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  remove  it  without  cruelty,  to  slaughter  or  procure 
the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  certificate  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  any  expense  may  be  recovered  from  the  owner 
summarily  as  a  civil  debt.  Section  12  relates  to  the  powers  of 
constables  under  the  Act,  and  Section  13  obliges  employers  and 
owners  to  produce  drivers  or  animals  if  so  required  where 
proceedings  are  instituted  under  the  Act.  Under  Section  15 
the  expression  "  animal  "  is  defined  as  meaning  "  any  domestic 
or  captive  animal,"  and  the  expression  "  domestic  animal  "  as 
meaning  any  "  horse,  ass,  mule,  bull "  (which  includes  any 
cow,  bullock,  heifer,  calf,  steer,  or  ox),  "  sheep,  pig,  goat,  dog, 
eat,  or  fowl,  or  any  other  animal  of  whatsoever  kind  or  species, 
and  whether  a  quadruped  or  not  which  is  tame  or  which  has 
been  or  is  sufficiently  tamed  to  serve  some  purpose  for  the  use 
of  man."  A  ''  captive  animal  "  means  "  any  animal  (not  being 
a  domestic  animal)  of  whatsoever  kind  or  species,  and  whether 
a  quadruped  or  not,  including  any  bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  which 
is  in  captivity,  or  confinement,  or  which  is  maimed,  pinioned, 
or  subjected  to  any  appliance  or  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
of  hindering  or  preventing  its  escape  from  captivity  or 
confinement." 

The  Poultry  Act,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  5  c.  11)  has  for  its 
object  the  protecting  of  live  poultry  from  unnecessary  suffering. 
It  enacts  that  orders  may  be  made  under  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894,  for  (a)  protecting  live  poultry  from 
unnecessary  suffering  while  being  conveyed  by  land  or  water 
and  in  connection  with  their  exposure  for  sale  and  their 
disposal  after  sale,  for  (6)  requiring  the  cleansing  or  disinfection 
of  receptacles  or  vehicles  used  for  the  conveyance  of  live 
poultr}'.  An  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  order 
under  this  Act  may  examine  live  ix)ultry  under  any  circum- 
stances to  which  the  order  relates  and  any  receptacle  or  vehicle 
used   for   their   conveyance,    and    may    enter    any    vessel    or 
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premises  in  which  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing 
that  there  are  live  poultry  in  course  of  conveyance  or  packed 
for  conveyance.  Poultry  under  this  Act  include  "  domestic 
fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  guinea  fowls,  and  pigeons." 

The  Revenue  Act,  1911  (1  Geo.  5  c.  2),  amends  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act,  1910,  in  relation  to  duties  on  land  values. 
Section  1  avoids  contracts  for  payment  of  increment  value 
duty  by  a  transferee  or  lessee  so  that  this  duty  must  in  all 
cases  on  the  transfer  or  lease  of  land  be  paid  by  the  transferor 
or  lessor.  Section  5  enables  the  Commissioners  on  the  request 
of  the  owner  of  any  pieces  of  land  which  are  contiguous  and 
which  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  100  acres  in  extent  to 
value  those  pieces  of  land  together  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
although  those  pieces  of  land  are  in  separate  occupation,  if 
they  are  satisfied  that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case 
it  is  equitable  to  do  so.  This  provision  may  enable  a  landowner 
to  escape  undeveloped  land  duty  where  pieces  of  land  when 
valued  together  do  not  exceed  in  site  value  50^.  per  acre, 
although  a  portion  if  valued  separately  might  exceed  that 
figure. 

II. — Decisions  of   the   Courts. 

1.  Labour.  The  decisions  of  the  year  imder  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  are  again  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
only  possible  to  deal  with  a  few  of  them  which  should  be 
especially  noted  with  reference  to  an  employer's  liabilities  in 
respect  of  labour  emploved  in  agriculture.  In  Haivkins 
V.  PoivelVs  Tillery  Steam  Coal  Co.  (1911,  1  K.B.  250  ;  80 
L.J.K.B.  769),  in  which  the  case  of  Clover  Clayton  &  Co.  v. 
HugheH  (1910  A.C.  242  ;  79  L.J.K.B.  470)  noted  in  the  article 
on  Contemporary  Agricultural  Law  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal  at  page  127  was  distinguished,  a  workman  employed  in 
fairly  light  work  was  taken  ill  and  went  home  and  died  the 
same  day  from  angina  pectoris.  The  medical  evidence  showed 
that  angina  pectoris  might  be  brought  on  by  several  causes  and 
might  be  due  to  circumstances  which  could  scarcely  lie  called 
an  accident  at  all.  It  was  held  that,  though  as  a  matter  of 
conjecture  it  was  probable,  it  was  not  proved  as  a  matter  of 
legitimate  inference  from  the  facts  that  the  death  was  due  to 
accident  "  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment." 
As  the  applicants  had  not  discharged  the  burthen  of  proof  cast 
upon  them  of  showing  that  the  man's  death  resulted  from  his 
employment  compensation  for  the  death  was  disallowed.  A 
case  of  injurv  arising  from  sevei-e  weather  was  dealt  with  in 
Warner  v.  Couchman  (1911  K.B.,  351  ;  80  L.J.K.B.,  526).  A 
journeyman  baker  while  on  his  roiintls  in  his  employer's  cart 
distributing  loaves  suffered  injury  in  his  hand  and  arm   from 
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frost  ])ite  and  claimed  compensation  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906.  It  was  held,  without  deciding 
whether  there  had  been  an  accident  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  that  as  there  was  no  peculiar  danger  from  cold  to 
which  the  applicant  was  exposed  beyond  that  to  which  a  large 
section  of  the  population  whose  occiipation  is  out  of  doors  is 
subject  the  injury  could  not  be  said  to  arise  "  out  of  the 
employment,"  and  therefore  he  could  not  recover.  This 
decision  has  since  l)een  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  (1912, 
A.C.,  35  ;  81  L.J.K.B.,  45).  In  Amys  v.  Barton  (28  Times 
L.R.,  29)  Amys  was  engaged  in  threshing  on  his  employer's 
farm.  While  the  work  was  in  progress  some  of  the  other 
workmen  saw  wasps  on  the  drum  and  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  close  to  where  Amys  stood.  The  next  day  he  had 
a  swollen  leg  and  complained  of  pain,  and  some  days  later 
he  died  from  poisoning  set  up  by  a  wasp  sting.  It  was  held 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  injury  to  the  deceased 
arose  "  out  of  his  employment,"  and  that  his  widow  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  A  statement  made  by  Amys  to  the 
doctor  who  attended  him  that  he  was  threshing  wheat 
and  must  have  disturbed  a  wasps'  nest,  as  Avasps  were  about, 
and  one  stung  him,  was  held  inadmissilile  as  evidence  of 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  accident.  M'Lauchlan  v. 
Anderson  (1911  S.C,  529)  was  a  Scottish  case  imder  the  same 
Act  where  a  workman  whose  duty  it  was  to  load  and  accompany 
a  train  of  waggons  drawn  by  a  traction  engine  while  sitting 
on  a  waggon  dropped  his  pipe.  In  dismounting  to  pick  up 
the  pipe  he  fell  and  was  run  over  by  the  waggon.  The  Court 
held  that,  as  he  had  a  right  in  the  course  of  his  employment  to 
leave  the  waggon  and  was  doing  a  thing  which  a  man  while  so 
employed  might  reasonably  do,  the  accident  arose  "  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  the  employment,"  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  entitled  to  compensation. 

2.  Stock.  In  Coaker  v.  Willcocks  (1911,  2  K.B.,  124  ;  80 
L.J.K.B.,  1026)  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  noted  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal  at  page  129  on  a  question  as  to 
the  right  of  impounding  sheep  on  Dartmoor  was  confirmed. 
It  was  held  that  the  defendant's  obligation  to  fence  a  "  new 
take  "  enclosed  from  the  moor  was  not  an  absolute  obligation 
to  provide  fences  which  would  keep  out  any  kind  of  shee}) 
including  those  which  like  Scottish  sheep  possessed  exceptional 
powers  of  jumping,  but  was  only  a  limited  obligation  to  provide 
such  fences  as  were  usual  on  Dartmoor  to  keep  out  the  ordinary 
sheep  of  the  moor.  The  defendant  had  therefore  rightfully 
impounded  the  sheep  found  in  his  new  take. 

In  Titterton  v.  Kingsbury  Collieries  Lim.  (9  L.G.R.,  405  ; 
104  L.T.,  569)  the  plaintiff,  a  farmer,  claimed  damages  for  the 
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loss  of  a  heifer  and  a  pedigree  bull  by  sewage  poisoning  owing 
to  the  pollution  of  a  stream  called  Thistlebrook  by  sewage 
matter.  The  defendants  were  colliery  proprietors  who  had 
leased  certain  land  belonging  to  them  to  Messrs.  Moore,  who 
erected  on  it  a  number  of  cottages  for  the  acconunodation  of 
the  defendants'  miners.  These  cottages  drained  into  sewage 
disposal  Avorks  also  erected  by  Messrs.  Moore,  and  some  of  the 
sewage  escaped  into  the  Thistlebrook  and  caused  the  pollution 
in  question.  It  was  argued  that  the  sewers  had  become  vested 
in  the  local  authority  under  Section  13  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  that  they  and  not  the  defendants  were  liable  for 
the  damage  caused  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Court,  however,  held 
that  as  the  defendants,  the  landowners,  were  exercising  control 
over  and  managing  the  sewage  works  they  Avere  liable  notwith- 
standing that  the  sewers  had  vested  in  the  local  authority.  The 
damages  were  assessed  at  50i, 

There  have  been  two  interesting  cases  on  the  question  of 
liability   from    accident   caused    by   animals   straying   on    the 
highway.     In  Jones  v.  Lee  (28  Times  L.R.,  92)  a  young  horse 
placed  by  the  defendant  in  a  field  escaped  on  to  the  highway 
owing   to    a   defective    hedge.     The   plaintiffs    were    riding   a 
tandem  l)icycle  on  the  road  and  slowed  down  on  seeing  the 
horse.     The  horse  turned  round  suddenly,  ran  across   to  the 
other  side  of  the  road  and  came  into  contact  with  the  bicycle. 
Its  fore  legs  were  caught  in  the  front  wheel  and  it  fell  down. 
It  then  jumped  up  and  lashed  out  injuring  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
and    the    bicycle.      The    plaintiff   sued    for   the    injuries  thus 
caused  by  the  horse.     There  Avas  no  evidence  that  the  horse  Avas 
A'icious  or  in  the  habit  of  trespassing  or  attacking  bicycles  or 
persons  on  the  highroad.     It  Avas  held  that  the  plaintiffs  could 
not  recover  damages  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiffs  Avas  the  actual  consequence  of  the  defendant's  negli- 
gence, the  act   not   being   one   which    it   is   in   the   ordinary 
nature  of  a  horse  to  commit.     Mr.  Justice  Bankes  in  the  course 
of  his  judgment  stated  that  at  Common  Law  there  is  no  duty 
imposed  on  an  owner  or  occupier  of  land  to  keep  his  animals 
off  the  highAvay,     Ellis  v.  Banyard  i2'6  Times  L.R.,  122)  was  a 
case  Avhere  a  cyclist  was  injured  hy  cattle  on  the  higliAvay  and 
sued    for    damages.      The    plaintiff,    about    10.30    p.m.    on  an 
August   night,  was    bicycling   along   a  road   adjoining  a  field 
l)elonging  to  the  defendant  Avhere  some  hundred  cows  Avere  kept. 
She  passed  the  gate  and  saAV  some  of  the  coavs  coming  out,  and 
a  little  further  on  she  saw  some  cows  crossing  the  road.     She 
sloAved  down  to  jump  off,  and  according  to  her  evidence  was 
knocked  down  by  the  coavs,  one  of  Avhich  it  was  said  stood 
upon  her  and  broke  her  leg.     It  Avas  proved  that  the  gate  Avas 
out  of  repair  but  no  evidence  was  given  as  to  Avho  had  opened 
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it.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  which  would  make 
him  liable  for  the  injuries  caused.  Lord  Justice  Buckley 
thought  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  succeed  on  any  one  of 
three  gj'ounds:  first  that  there  was  no  ol^ligation  at  Common  Law 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  depastured  cattle  to  prevent  his  cattle 
getting  into  the  highway  :  secondly,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  defendant  left  the  gate  open  :  thirdly,  that  even  if  there 
was  an  obligation  on  the  defendant  to  keep  the  gate  shut  still 
it  would  remain  to  be  proved  that  the  animals  were  such  as 
were  likely  to  do  damage  on  the  highway,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  cows  were  vicious  animals.  Lf)rd  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams,  however,  did  not  go  so  far,  and  added  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  good  law  that  a  farmer  was  entitled  to 
turn  out  untended  cattle  on  pasture  adjoining  a  highway  with- 
out a  fence,  to  such  a  number  that  they  were  likely  to  obstruct 
the  highway  by  day  or  night  without  lieing  liable  to  an  action 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  using  the  highway,  were  injured  by 
the  obstruction.  With  these  cases  should  be  compared 
Higgins  v.  Searle  (7  L.G.R.,  640  ;  100  L.T.,  280),  decided  in 
19()1'  where  it  was  held  that  in  the  absence  of  negligence  a 
farmer  was  not  liable  for  injui'ies  to  a  motor  car  caused  by  his 
sow  straying  on  the  road,  and  it  was  said  that  an  animal 
straying  on  the  highway  was  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  taken 
by  persons  using  the  highway.  (See  this  case  noted  in  Vol.  70 
of  this  Journal  at  page  145.) 

3.  Landlord  and.  Tenant.  The  case  of  Re  Kedivell  and 
Flint  (1911,  1  K.B.,  797;  80  L.J.K.B.,  707)  is  of  great 
importance  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  landlord  to  pay 
compensation  for  market  garden  improvements  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  and  the  repealed  Market 
Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895.  The  Act  of  1895  provides 
in  section  4  that  "  where,  under  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  (January  1,  1896),  a  holding  is 
at  that  date  in  use  or  cultivation  as  a  market  garden  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  thereof  has  then 
executed  thereon,  without  having  received  previously  to  the 
execution  thereof  any  written  notice  of  dissent  by  the  land- 
lord, any  of  the  impi-ovements  in  respect  of  which  a  right  of 
compensation  or  removal  is  given  to  a  tenant  by  this  Act,  then 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  in  respect  of  such 
holding,  as  if  it  had  been  agreed  in  writing  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  that  the  holding  should  be  let  or 
treated  as  a  market  garden."  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1908.  repeats  this  section  in  Section  42,  Sub-section  2,  bnt 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  on 
January  1,  1896,  where  such  tenancy  was  a  tenancy  from  year 
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to  year,  the  compensation  paya])le  in  respect  of  an  improvement 
comprised  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Act  {i.e.,  market  garden 
improvements)  shonhl  be  such  (if  any)  as  couhl  have  ])een 
claimed  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed.  The  tenant  held 
under  a  yearly  tenancy,  current  on  January  1,  1896.  The 
property  was  at  that  date  used  as  a  market  garden  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  had  before  and  after 
January  1,  1896,  executed  thereon  without  having  received 
written  notice  of  dissent  from  the  landlord,  improveinents  in 
respect  of  which  a  right  of  compensation  was  given  l)y  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895.  The  tenant  Kedwell 
on  the  determination  of  her  tenancy  claimed  for  market  garden 
improvements  on  the  ground  that  she  was  entitled  thereto 
under  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1895,  inasmuch  as  her  tenancy 
was  one  current  at  the  commencement  of  that  Act.  In  opposi- 
tion to  her  claim  it  was  contended  that  her  tenancy  could  not 
now  be  treated  as  one  current  on  January  1,  1896,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  yearly  tenancy,  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England) 
Act,  1883,  Section  61,  provided  that  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year  under  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Act  (January  1,  188-4)  should  be  deemed  to  continue  to  lie 
a  tenancy  under  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Act  until  the  first  day  on  which  either  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  could,  the  one  by  giving  notice  to  the  other 
immediateh'  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  cause  such 
tenancy  to  determine,  and  on  and  after  such  day  should  be 
deemed  to  be  a  tenancy  under  a  contract  of  tenancy  beginning 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  that  it  was  further 
provided  l)y  Section  1  of  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act,  1895,  that  it  should  be  read  and  construed  as  part  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883.  It  was  therefore 
said  on  the  landlord's  liehalf  that  the  tenancy  had  ceased  to  be 
a  "  tenancy  current  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act "  on 
October  11,  1897,  the  earliest  date  on  which,  if  notice  to 
determine  the  tenancy  had  been  given  on  January  1,  1896,  it 
could  have  been  determined.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that 
the  landlord's  contention  was  correct,  as  the  provisions  of 
Section  61  of  the  Act  of  18K3  as  to  a  current  tenancy  must 
be  read  into  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895. 
The  result  is  that  it  has  been  decided  that  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year  who  still  hohls  under  a  contract  of  tenancy  which  was 
in  force  on  January  1,  1896,  a  holding  which  was  at  that 
date  iised  to  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord  as  a  market  garden 
cannot  in  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement  that  the 
liolding  should  be  let  or  treated  as  a  market  garden  establish 
a  right  to  compensation  for  market  garden  improvements  (e.g., 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  strawberry  plants,  asparagus, 
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rlml)ai'b,  &o.,  and  erection  of  buildings)  execvited  by  him  or  his 
predeceHSors  in  the  same  tenancy  after  the  earliest  day  on  which 
if  notice  had  been  given  immediately  after  January  1,  189G,  the 
tenancy  might  have  been  determined. 

Another  case  iinder  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
Calhcart  v.  Chalmers  (1911  A.C.,  24(5  ;  80  L.J.P.C.  143),  where 
it  was  held  in  a  Scottish  case  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
clause  in  a  lease  by  which  the  tenant  debarred  himself  from 
claiming  compensation  for  improvements  by  a  claim  made  "  later 
than  one  month *prioi'  to  the  determination  of  the  tenancy" 
was  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2,  Sub- 
section 2,  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1900  (corresponding 
with  Section  6,  Sub-section  2,  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1908)  under  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  claim  at  any  time 
before  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  and  was  therefore 
void  as  being  a  contract  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  claim 
compensation.  (See  vSection  5  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1908.) 

In  M'Quater  v.  Fergusson  (1911  S.C.,  640),  also  a  Scottish 
case,  a  lease  contained  a  provision  by  which  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  apply  to  the  land  a  certain  amount  of  farmyard 
manure  (25  tons  of  good  farmyard  dung)  per  acre,  and  so  far 
as  he  had  not  sufficient  farmyard  manure  for  the  purpose  to 
make  up  the  amount  with  artificial  manure.  On  quitting  his 
holding  the  tenant  claimed  compensation  for  the  unexhausted 
value  of  artificial  manure  applied  in  terms  of  that  provision. 
The  landlord  contended  that  the  tenant  was  not  entitled  to 
claim  compensation  for  artificial  manure  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  lease,  inasmuch  as  he  had  received  a  "  l)ene6t  "  under 
Section  1,  Sub-section  2,  of  the  Agricultm-al  Holdings  (Scotland) 
Act,  1908  (corresponding  with  Section  1,  Sub-section  2,  of  the 
English  Act),  in  consideration  for  that  improvement,  viz.  :  the 
l)enefit  of  having  to  pay  less  rent  under  the  lease  in  consequence 
of  the  manuring  obligation.  It  was  held  that  such  an  implied 
benefit  was  not  a  "  benefit "  in  the  sense  of  the  section,  and 
that  the  tenant's  claim  was  accordingly  good,  the  Lord  President 
observing,  "  I  think  any  benefit  must  be  a  benefit  specially 
mentioned  and  allowed,"  and  "  I  think  you  are  there  going  into 
the  region  of  speculation  ;  whereas,  I  think,  the  Sub-section 
clearly  applies  not  to  a  speculative  question,  but  to  the  case 
where  a  particular  benefit  is  mentioned  as  having  been  given  in 
respect  of  a  ])articular  thing."  In  the  same  case  it  was  held 
that  the  costs  of  a  case  stated  to  the  sheriff  (in  England  the 
county  court  judge)  should  be  dealt  with  by  him  and  not  bj' 
the  arbitrator  under  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Act,  rule  14. 

In  Herron  v.  Martin  (27  Times  L.R.,  431)  the  validity  of  a 
notice  to  quit  was  questioned.     By  an  agreement  a  farm  was 
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let  tu  the  defeiidaiits  tor  a  period  u£  three  years  commencing 
March  25,  1907,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  until  the  tenancy 
should  be  determined  by  either  party  giving  to  the  other  one 
year's  notice  in  writing.  On  March  21,  1910,  the  landlords 
gave  the  defendants  a  notice  to  quit  on  March  25,  1911,  and  it 
was  held  that  this  notice  was  good  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
given  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  three  vears  certain. 
In  West  V.  Gwynne  (1911,  2  Ch.,  1  ;  80  L.J.Ck,  578)  it  was 
held  that  Section  3  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  1892,  applies  to  all  leases  whether  executeil  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  provision  to  the  contrary  engrafts  upon  every  covenant 
in  any  such  lease  against  assignment  or  underletting  by  the 
tenant  without  the  lessor's  consent  a  proviso  that  no  money 
shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  such  consent.  If  a  lessor  refuses 
to  give  a  consent  except  upon  payment  the  lessee  is  relieved 
from  obtaining  his  consent  and  can  make  a  valid  assignment 
'ur  underlease  without  it.  He  is  also  entitled  to  bring  an  action 
for  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 

4.  Game.  In  Pratt  v.  Martin  (1911,  2  K.B.,  90  ;  80 
L.J.K.B.,  711)  it  was  held  that  the  words  "  entering  or  being" 
upon  land  in  ''search  or  pursuit  of  game"  in  Section  30  of  the 
Game  Act,  1831,  mean  entering  or  being  on  such  land  personally, 
and  a  person  who  sends  his  dog  on  to  land  in  search  or  pursuit 
of  game,  and  shoots  game  put  up  by  the  dog,  cannot  be  convicted 
under  that  section  of  trespassijig  in  pursuit  of  game. 

5.  Produce.  In  Wallis  v.  Pratt  (1911,  A.C.,  394  ;  80 
L.J.K.B.,  1058)  the  decision  in  the  same  case  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  (noted  at  page  134  of  Vol,  71  of  this  Journal)  was  reversed. 
The  appellants  had  purchased  by  sample  from  the  respondents 
seed  which  was  described  as  "common  English  sainfoin,"  and 
said  to  have  been  grown  by  Walker,  of  Alvescot.  The  appellants 
re-sold  a  loortion  of  the  seed  as  common  English  sainfoin,  but 
when  it  came  up  it  was  discovered  to  be  giant  sainfoin  which 
was  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English,  lasting  only  about  three 
instead  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years.  The  appellants,  on  the 
mistake  being  discovered,  paid  the  purchasers  from  them  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  seed  sown  and  that  of 
common  English  sainfoin.  The  sold  note  from  the  respondents 
to  the  appellants  contained  a  condition  "  Sellers  give  no  war- 
ranty express  or  implied,  as  to  growth,  description,  or  any  other 
matters."  The  House  of  Lords  hekl  that  the  appellants  were 
entitled  to  l^e  repaid  by  the  respondents  the  amount  of  the 
difference  in  value,  notwithstanding  the  clause  as  to  no 
warranty,  there  having  been  a  breach  of  an  implied  condition 
that  the  goods  should  correspond  with  the  description  of 
common  English   sainfoin,  which  the   purchaser  was  entitled. 
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under  Section  U  of  the  Sale  oE  Goods  Act,  l(Si<3,  to  treat  as  a 
l)reacli  of  warranty  and  recover  damages  accordingly. 

Tliere  have  been  several  cases  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk.  In 
Hell/well  V.  Haskins  (0  L.G.R.,  lOllO  ;  75  J.P.,  435)  an  inspector 
watched  the  respondent,  a  vendor  of  milk,  whilst  in  the  street 
outside  a  customer's  house  pour  milk  into  her  jug  from  his  can 
and  receive  payment  for  it.  He  saw  the  purchaser  carry  the 
jug  indoors  and  shut  tlie  door.  He  knocked,  and  in  about 
three  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  milk  was  taken  by  the 
purchaser  obtained  it  from  her  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in 
which  she  had  taken  it  from  the  milk  vendor.  Upon  analysis 
the  sample  showed  30  per  cent,  of  added  matter.  The  Court 
(Lonl  Alverstone,  C.J.,  dissenting)  held  that  the  vendor  could 
not  be  convicted  under  Section  3  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Amendment  Act,  1879,  as  the  sample  had  not  been  obtained 
"  in  course  of  delivery "  as  required  by  that  section.  In 
Lamont  v.  Rodger  (1911,  S.C.  (J.),  24)  a  farmer  was  accused  of 
selling  milk  which  was  not  genuine  under  the  Sale  of  Milk 
Regulations,  1901,  which  provide  that  where  a  sample  contains 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  milk  fat  it  shall  be  presumed  "  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not  genuine,  by  reason  of 
the  abstraction  therefrom  of  milk  fat,  or  the  addition  thereto  of 
water."  He  gave  evidence  himself,  and  called  his  mother  and 
his  farm  servant  as  witnesses,  who  all  denied  that  the  milk  had 
been  tampered  with.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  no  separator. 
It  was  held  that  the  onus  of  proof  imposed  by  the  Regulations 
on  a  person  accused  of  selling  milk  which  was  not  genuine  had 
l)een  sufficiently  discharged  by  the  evidence  he  had  offered,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  the  corroboration  of  a 
neutral  witness  or  witnesses.  In  Dairy  Supply  Co.  v.  Houghton 
(28  Times  L.R.,  91)  the  appellants,  wholesale  dealers  in  milk,  who 
purchased  their  milk  from  farmers  in  the  country,  were  charged 
with  having  given  to  a  purchaser  from  them  a  false  warranty 
in  writing  as  to  milk  in  respect  of  which  the  Public  Analyst 
had  reported  that  it  was  deficient  in  milk  fat.  The  milk  in 
•luestion  was  received  from  a  farmer  with  whom  the  appellants 
had  dealt  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time  nothing  had 
occun-ed  to  lead  them  to  suppose  the  milk  was  not  of  the  proper 
standard.  The  farmer  had  given  the  appellants  a  warranty  with 
the  milk.  It  was  held  on  appeal  from  a  conviction  that  the 
appellants  had  proved  that  when  they  gave  the  warranty  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  statements  contained  therein 
were  true  within  Section  20  (6)  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1899,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  not  tested  any  part  of 
that  particular  consignment.  The  conviction  w^as  therefore 
quashed.  In  .Jenkins  v.  Thomas  (9  L.G.R.,  321  ;  104  L.T.,  74) 
the  Haverfordwest  Town  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  Markets 
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and  Fairs  (Uanse8  Act,  1847,  had  adopted  cei'tain  tolls  '"on 
goods,  provisions  marketable  commodities,  and  articles  brought 
into  the  Ijorough.  market  for  sale  or  exposure  for  sale."  These 
tolls  included  a  toll  of  ijd.  "  for  every  cart  containing  milk, 
fish,  or  other  goods,  provisions,  marketable  commodities  or 
ai'ticles."  A  dairy  farmer  living  outside  the  borough  without 
paying  toll  sold  milk  from  a  cai't  at  houses  within  the  borough 
of  certain  regular  customers  and  was  prosecuted  for  unlawfully 
selling  milk  within  the  prescribed  limits.  It  was  held  that 
although  the  milk  w^as  sold  within  the  prescribed  limits  the 
farmer  could  not  be  convicted  as  the  toll  prescribed  was  not  a 
toll  upon  the  sale  of  milk,  but  a  toll  in  respect  of  space  occupied 
by  the  cart  in  the  market. 

6.  Miscellaneous.  There  have  been  several  interesting  cases 
having  a  bearing  upon  agriculture  Avhich  may  be  referred  to 
under  this  head. 

In  Cook  V.  HoUs  (1911  K.B.,  14  ;  80  L.J.K.B.,  110)  the 
appellant  was  a  farmer  and  rope-maker,  and  the  question  was 
whether  a  two-wheeled  cart  belonging  to  him  was  exempt  from 
carriage  licence  duty  being  a  "  vehicle,  which  is  constructed  oi' 
adapted  for  use,  and  is  used,  solely  for  the  conveyance  of  any 
goods  or  burden  in  the  course  of  trade  or  husbandry."  (See 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1883,  Section  4,  Sub-section 
3).  On  the  occasion  in  question  he  used  it  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  his  wife  and  son  to  market  at  Barnstaple  in  order  that 
they  might  serve  at  two  stalls  there  at  Avhich  he  sold  ropes  and 
farm  produce.  At  other  times  he  used  the  cart  to  deliver  ropes 
to  customers,  to  convey  calves  and  sheep,  and  to  take  ropes  and 
farm  produce  to  market  at  Barnstaple  and  South  Molton.  The 
justices  found  that  the  cart  had  been  constructed  and  used 
solely  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  burdens  in  the  course 
of  trade  or  husbandry,  and  that  the  appellant's  wife  and  son 
were  "  burden  "  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4,  Sub-section  3, 
of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  but  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  used  for  other  purposes  such  as  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  only  or  of  dogs  or  game  for  sport,  and  was 
therefore  not  within  the  exemption.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  allowed  the  appeal,  agreeing  that  the  justices  were 
entitled  to  find  that  the  wife  and  son  were  "  burden,"  but 
holding  that  the  fact  that  the  cart  was  capable  of  being  used  for 
other  purposes  than  trade  or  husbandry  did  not  render  it  liable 
for  duty  if  it  was  constructed  and  used  solely  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  or  burden  in  the  course  of  trade  or  husbandry. 

Strutt  V.  Clift  (1911,  1  K.B.,  1;  80  L.J.K.B.,  114)  "was 
another  case  relating  to  the  carriage  licence  duty.  The 
appellants  were  convicted  of  keeping  a  carriage  without  a 
licence.     They  were  dairy  farmers  who  owned  and  occupied 
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but  (lid  not  reside  on  a  farm  in  Essex  which  was  managed  for 
them  by  a  bailiff  under  the  superintendence  of  a  steward  who 
resided  a  considerable  distance  away.  Part  of  the  business  of 
the  farm  was  the  conveyance  of  milk  to  the  railway  station, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  appellants  had  a  four-wheel  van  which 
was  usually  driven  to  and  from  the  station  by  a  milkman. 
The  van  had  the  appellants'  names  painted  on  the  side  and  was 
constructed  or  adapted  for  use  for  the  conveyance  of  milk 
churns.  On  one  occasion  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
appellants  or  their  steward  the  bailiff  used  the  milk  van  after 
carrying  milk  to  the  station  for  bringing  back  his  wife  and 
others  from  a  place  of  entertainment.  In  respect  of  this  user 
the  appellants  were  convicted  of  keeping  and  using  the  milk 
van  without  having  a  licence.  The  Court  held  that  the 
conviction  was  right  on  the  ground  that  the  van  had  not  been 
''  solely  "  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  burden  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  husbandry,  and  the  fact  that  the  user  for  a 
non-exempted  purpose  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
appellants  did  not  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  the  duty. 

The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  190(j,  which  renders 
any  person  who  sells  any  article  for  use  as  food  for  cattle  and 
fails  without  reasonable  excuse  to  give  on,  or  as  soon  as  possible 
after,  the  delivery  of  the  article  the  invoice  required  by  the- Act 
stating  the  composition,  &c.,  of  the  food  liable  to  a  penalty,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  decision.  The  Act  requires  that  a 
prosecution  for  an  offence  under  the  section  relating  to  the 
invoice  shall  not  be  institvited  without  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  In  Hill  v.  Phoenix  Veterinary 
Supplies,  Lim.  (1911  2  K.B.,  217  ;  80  L.J.K.B.,  669)  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  instituted  a  prosecution  against  the  respondents  for 
delivery,  for  use  of  food  for  cattle,  of  1^  cwt.  of  calf  meal 
artificially  prepared  without  an  invoice  as  required  by  the  Act. 
Xo  consent  to  the  prosecution  had  been  given  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  it  was  therefore  held  that  the 
prosecution  failed,  as  being  in  England  the  consent  of  the 
English  Board  was  required  notwithstanding  that  the  Irish 
authority  was  the  prosecutor. 

Two  cases  relating  to  highways  should  be  noted.  In  Re 
Stamford  and  Warrington's  (Earl)  Settled  Estates  (191 1 , 1  Ch., 
69(S  ;  80  L.J.  Ch.,  361)  it  was  held  that  a  rui-al  district  council 
may  agree  with  a  landowner  who  is  liable  to  repair  a  road 
ratione  tenurce  (i.e.,  where  a  liability  to  repair  is  imposed  upon 
the  land  through  which  the  road  passes)  to  for  ever  take  uj)on 
themselves  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  road  in  con- 
sideration of  a  payment  by  the  landowner,  and  the  effect  of 
tlie  agreement  will  be  to  effectually  free  and  for  ever  discharge 
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the  land  which  is  subject  to  the  liability  and  the  owner  and 
occupier  from  the  liability.  In  CarshaUon  Urban  Council  v. 
Burrage  (1911  2  Ch.,  183  ;  80  L.J.  Ch.,  500)  there  Avas  an  old 
chalk  pit  of  considerable  depth  near  a  public  road  but  with  a 
narrow  strip  not  exceeding  in  the  narrowest  places  14  ft. 
intervening  between  it  and  the  highway.  It  was  entirely 
unfenced  and  dangerous  to  those  using  the  road.  It  was  held 
that  notwithstanding  the  intervening  strip  of  land  the  chalk 
pit  was  "adjoining  or  abutting"  on  the  public  highway  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  30  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1907,  and  the  owner  was  therefore  compellable  to 
erect  at  his  own  expense  a  fence  to  prevent  any  danger  to 
persons  using  the  highway. 

The  right  of  an  owner  or  occupier  of  land  to  do  acts  necessary 
to  protect  his  land  from  injury  has  been  dealt  with  in  two  cases. 
In  Cope  V.  Sharps  (1911  2  K.B.,  837  :  80  L.J.K.B.,  1008)  the 
tenant  of  sporting  rights  was  held  entitled  to  adopt  such 
measures,  on  the  land  on  which  his  rights  extended,  for 
extinguishing  a  fire  with  Avhich  it  was  threatened  as  might 
in  the  circumstances  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
sporting  rights,  the  means  adopted  in  the  case  being  the  setting 
on  fire  of  patches  of  heather  to  the  leeward  of  the  fire  so  that 
when  it  spread  to  those  patches  it  should  be  checked  for  want 
of  fuel.  Much  the  same  principle  was  applied  in  Grei/vensteyn 
V.  Eattingh  (1911  A.C.,  355  :  80  L.J.P.C,  158)  Avhere  a  farmer 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  whose  land  was  threatened  with 
locusts  trespassed  on  his  neighbour's  land  and  drove  the  locusts 
back  on  to  the  cultivated  portions  thereof  with  the  object  of 
protecting  his  own  land.  It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to 
repel  the  danger  threatening  his  property  even  though  the 
result  might  be  to  transfer  the  danger  and  consequent  mischief 
from  his  own  to  his  neighbour's  property.  Happily  locusts  are 
not  a  danger  in  this  country,  l)ut  the  principle  would  apply  to 
other  forms  of  danger  such  as  an  extraordinary  flood  which  is 
seen  to  be  coming  and  against  which  an  owner  or  occupier 
might  seek  to  protect  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour's 
property. 

The  question  of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  a 
landowner  from  whom  land  is  compulsorily  purchased  by  a 
county  council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  small  holdings 
under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  was  con- 
sidered in  Re  Carlisle's  (Earl)  and  Northumherland  County 
CounciVs  Arbitration  (10  L.G.R.,  50).  The  land  had  valuable 
minerals  underneath  it  which  were  not  acquii-ed  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  compensation  to  the 
landlord  ought  to  be  assessed  on  the  footing  that  there  was  a  risk 
of  subsidence  when  the  minerals  came  to  be  worked.     It  was 
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held  that  this  risk  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  arbitrator  because  the  Legislature  by  incorporating  Sections 
77  and  78  of  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  in 
the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908.  had  enabled  the 
council  to  require  at  any  time  that  the  minerals  shall  l)e  left 
unworked  on  payment  of  further  compensation.  The  com- 
pensation to  the  landowner  was  therefore  the  "value  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  calculated  as  if  there  were  no  minerals  to 
l)e  worked  beneath  it  and  therefore  no  risk  of  subsidence. 

Two  celebrated  cases  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910, 
remain  to  be  noticed.  In  D)json  v.  Attorney-General  (28 
Times  L.R..  72)  it  was  held  that  a  form  issued  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners  which  re(][uires  /'titer  alia  a  person 
who  is  the  owner  and  occupier  of  land  to  state  the  annual 
value  of  such  land  is  not  warranted  by  Section  26,  Suli- 
section  2,  of  the  Act,  and  the  insertion  of  that  requirement 
in  the  form  served  invalidates  the  whole  form.  In  Burghes  v. 
.4  ttorney-General  (28  Times  L.R.,  72)  it  was  held  that  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  under  Section  31, 
Sub-section  1  of  the  Act,  to  require  persons  paying  or  receiving 
rent  of  land  to  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to 
whom  they  pay  rent  or  on  liehalf  of  whom  they  receive  rent, 
as  the  case  may  lie,  are  confined  to  requiring  infcrniation  in 
reference  to  particular  parcels  of  land  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. A  general  inquiry  is  unauthorised.  The  same  cases 
also  decided  that  a  form  requiring  information  to  be  given  under 
penalty  within  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  service  of  the 
notice  is  invalid. 

Aubrey  J.  Spencer. 

1.T  Old  Square, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
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BOOK  on  Weather  Forecasting  by  no  less  eminent  an  authority 
••han  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  deserves,  and  will 
prol)ably  receive,  a  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 
Within  recent  years  much  has  been  done  in  the  w^ay  of 
familiarising  the  ordinary  unscientific  individual  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  Aveather  knowledge.  At  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  public  and  secondary  schools  the  subject  has  been 
added  to  the  ordinary  curj-iouluni,  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
l»eing  stimulated  by  actual  practice  in  the  taking  of  meteor- 
ological  observations.     By  popular  lectures  and  by  newspaper 

'    By  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S..  Sc.D.,  Director  of  the  Meteorologrical  Office 
{('irimtahle  S,-  Co'). 
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articles  (the  latter  not  always  of  a  very  profound  or  reliable 
character),  the  attention  of  the  public  is  frequently  drawn  to  a 
subject  of  every-day  concern,  so  that  even  the  man  in  the  street 
has  begun  to  show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  workings 
of  the  thermometer,  the  rain-gauge  and  the  sunshine  recorder. 
In  spite  of  all  such  efforts  there  are,  how^ever,  myriads  of  people 
who  have  no  conception  of  the  rules  upon  which  the  daily 
weather  forecasts  are  based,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  a  few 
who  imagine  that  there  is  some  connection  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  prophet  and  the  spinning  of  a  coin.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  but  a  few  chapters  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
book  will  at  once  see  that,  in  spite  of  failures,  due  to  serious 
limitations  in  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  official 
weather  forecaster  proceeds  upon  strictly  scientific  grounds,  and 
that  the  infinite  variations  in  the  weather  are  regulated  l)y  law 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  any  of  the  other  ordinary 
operations  in  nature. 

Without  a  chart  the  forecaster  would  be  more  helpless  even 
than  the  mariner  ;  and  the  opening  chapter  of  Dr.  Shaw's  book 
is  therefore  devoted  largely  to  a  description  of  the  synoptic 
weather  chart,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  prepared.  Every 
morning  reports  of  the  state  of  the  weather  are  received  at  the 
Meteorological  Office  by  telegraph  from  29  stations  in  the  British 
Islands,  31  on  the  Continent,  and  7  in  the  Atlantic  islands  of 
Iceland,  the  Faeroe,  the  Azores,  and  Madeira.  As  soon  as  each 
report  arrives  the  reading  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
and  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  are  inserted  in  proper 
geographical  position  on  a  blank  outline  map.  When  the  map 
is  fairly  complete  lines  are  drawn  connecting  all  places  or 
positions  in  which  the  barometer  stands  at  the  same  level,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  forecaster  sees  at  a  glance  in  which  locality  the 
barometer  is  high,  and  in  which  regions  it  is  low,  the  other 
observations  showing  the  weather  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  various  systems  of  high  and  low 
pressure.  After  comparing  one  weather  map  with  another,  say 
for  the  previous  morning  or  evening,  the  problem  which  lies 
before  the  forecaster  is  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  chart  as 
it  is  likely  to  appear  at  the  close  of  another  twenty-four  hours — 
or  in  other  words  i^^  decide  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  will  take  place  in  the  conditions  of  barometer,  wind,  and 
weather.  Bad  weather  is  always  associated  with  what  are 
known  variously  as  cyclones,  depressions,  or  areas  of  low  baro- 
metrical pressure.  Fine  weather  of  anything  like  a  prolonged 
character  is  due  to  the  presence  (if  anti-cyclones  or  areas  of 
high  barometrical  pressure.  The  opposing  systems  are  usually 
in  motion,  those  of  the  former  class  moving  with  more  or  less 
swiftness,  the  latter  far  more  slowly,  and  remaining  in  fact  not 
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iiiieoiiiiuonly  iu  one  position  for  many  days  togetluT.  When 
the  forecaster  sees  upon  the  chart  say  a  cyclone  or  depression 
wiiieh  has  ai-rived  from  the  Athmtic,  his  business  is  to  deter- 
mine in  which  direction  it  will  move,  and  whether  its  progress 
will  lie  fast  or  slow.  The  accompanying  winds  and  weather 
are  subject  to  occasional  modification,  but  are  sufficiently  con- 
stant to  enable  a  successful  forecast  to  be  made  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  depression  has  obediently 
foUowed  the  course  anticipated.  In  cases  of  hopeless  failure 
it  niay  be  at  once  assumed  that  this  has  not  happened.  Some- 
times the  travelling  weather  system  goes  off  in  a  direction  that 
was  not  at  all  expected,  and  in  other  instances  it  moves  much 
faster  or  slower,  the  result  in  either  case  lieing  seen  in  a  partial, 
and  not  infrequently,  a  total  failure  of  the  prediction  issued. 

One  or  two  of  the  chapters  in  Di*.  Shaws  work  are  likely 
to  appeal  to  the  scientific  student  rather  than  to  the  general 
reader,  but  there  is  very  little  matter  presenting  any  real 
difficulty  to  persons  of  Ordinary  intelligence.  The  section  on 
types  of  weather  explains  why  one  particular  class  of  conditions 
will  often  prevail  with  slight  variations  for  many  days,  or  even 
for  weeks  at  a  stretch.  Another  interesting  chapter  deals  with 
local  variations  in  the  weather,  and  shows  that  in  very  many 
instances  forecasts  which  are  prepared,  as  at  present,  for  large 
districts  are  often  justified  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  one 
part  of  the  district,  and  entirely  falsified  by  the  weather 
experienced  a  few  miles  away,  i^nother  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  system  of  storm  warnings  which  prevails  in  this  country, 
and  yet  another  to  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  way  of 
successfully  forecasting  fogs  and  thunderstorms. 

The  sections  of  the  work  which  are  likely  to  appeal  most 
forcibl}'  to  the  agriculturist  are,  however,  those  entitled  "  Agri- 
cultural Weather  Forecasts "  and  "  The  Practical  Utility  of 
Weather  Forecasts."  In  order  that  these  portions  of  the  subject 
may  be  brought  fully  and  fairly  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of 
this  Journal,  we  have  received  from  the  author  generous 
permission  to  quote  freely  from  the  pages  of  the  book. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  with  which  the  farmer 
and  the  fruit  grower  have  to  contend  is  the  occurrence  of 
severe  spi-ing  frosts,  resulting  at  times  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  many  acres  of  })romising  crops.  In  the  section  dealing 
with  tliis  very  important  subject.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks  : — 

"The  frosts  which  occur  in  spring  are  specially  destructive  on  account  of 
tlie  sensitiveness  of  young  plants,  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  recognise  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  likely  to  occur,  and  if  possible,  to  take  pre- 
cautions for  the  protection  of  young  growth. 

"  As  measured  by  instruments,  the  weather  is  not  much  more  changeable 
during  spring  than  it  is  in  winter  or  summer,  but  the  changes  are  of  greater 
practical  importance.     The  change  of  shade  temperature,  for  example,  from 
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45"  to  25'J  iu  the  spriug  is  much  more  destructive  than  a  change  from  35"  to 
lo"  in  winter,  or  from  80°  to  60"  in  summer. 

•'  Destructive  frosts  in  spring  may  arise  from  three  separate  causes,  and  on 
occasions  two  of  these  causes  may  combine 

"  The  first  is  the  occurrence  of  an  ordinary  type  of  cold,  wintry  weather. 
The  barometer  falls  with  a  northerly,  north-easterly  or  easterly  wind,  and  we 
get,  in  consequence,  a  cold  spell,  probably  with  snow. 

"  The  second  of  the  two  causes  is  noticable  in  changeable  April  weather, 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  passage  of  barometric  depressions.  If  the  barometer 
and  wind  are  watched,  it  will  be  noticed  that  after  rain,  with  a  falling 
barometer  and  a  southerly  or  south-westerly  wind  the  wind  veers  to  the  west, 
north-west,  or  north,  and  becomes  apparently  drier,  and  the  weather  clears  and 
becomes  cold.  If  this  change  happens  towards  evening,  and  the  wind  drojjs 
when  the  sky  clears,  a  frosty  night  is  almost  certain. 

"  The  third  recognised  cause  refers  especially  to  night  frosts,  which  may 
occur  with  destructive  effect  if  the  night  is  clear  (even  after  a  warm  sunny 
day),  and  the  destruction  is  the  more  complete  if  the  day  which  follows  the 
cold  night  is  itseK  sunny  and  warm.  The  most  destructive  frosts  occur  when 
the  causes  here  noted  as  the  second  and  third  combine,  when  cold,  clear 
weather  with  a  calm  night  comes  at  the  close  of  a  boisterous  day,  with  a 
veering  of  the  wind  to  the  north-west  or  north. 

"  We  may  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  process  by  which  the  cooling 
takes  place  on  calm,  clear  nights.  Over  our  Midland  Counties  in  April  there 
is  on  the  average  a  difference  of  16-3'^  between  the  highest  temperature  of 
the  day  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  night.  In  May  the  difference 
amounts  to  17-7".  During  clear  weather  the  day  temperature  is  increased 
by  the  warm  sunshine,  but  the  night  temi)erature  is  lowered.'  After  the  sun  is 
gone,  when  the  earth  and  its  covering  herbage  are  exposed  to  a  clear  sky,  they 
lose  heat  and  get  colder  than  the  air.  They  may  cover  themselves  with  dew 
or  hoar  frost,  which  are  a  sure  sign  of  their  having  been  cold.  But  in  turn  they 
cool  the  air  next  to  them,  and  the  cooled  air  in  its  turn  trickles  like  water 
down  hill  to  the  valleys. 

"  In  these  circumstances  the  plants  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  fortunate, 
for  the  air  which  replaces  that  which  has  been  cooled  and  trickled  away  is 
practically  part  of  the  original  undisturbed  supply,  and  is  comparatively  warm. 
The  plants  on  the  hill  side  get  the  air  which  trickles  down  from  above,  and  is 
consequently  colder  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  plants  at  the  top.  The  cooling 
goes  on  as  the  air  flows  down  to  the  valleys.  But  the  worst  fate  awaits  the 
plants  in  the  valleys  where  pools  of  cold  air  form.  Thither  the  coldest  air 
gravitates,  and  for  the  plants  at  the  bottom  the  air  is  stagnant,  consequently 
they  may  cool  by  exposure  to  the  open  sky  much  in  the  opposite  way  to 
that  in  which  a  joint  roasts  in  a  '  hastener '  before  a  fii'e.  The  shape  of 
the  ground  which  causes  a  pool  of  stagnant  air  to  form  takes  the  part  of  the 
'  hastener.' 

"  The  effects  of  this  process  of  cooling  may  be  very  different  in  situations 
which  are  quite  near  to  one  another.  Meteorologists  are  accustomed  to  note 
such  effects  by  having  one  thermometer  '  on  the  grass,'  supported  on  a  couple 
of  forked  twigs  close  to  the  ground,  and  another  '  in  the  screen,'  which  means 
that  it  is  kept  in  a  louvred  box  at  a  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground.  On 
calm,  clear  nights  the  effect  of  the  protection  of  the  screen  is  very  striking. 
The  differences  are  not  altogether  due  to  enclosure  in  a  screen  ;  the  height  of 
the  screen  above  the  grotind  has  something  to  do  vv^ith  it  because  the  trickling 
stream  of  cold  air  keeps  to  the  ground,  and  is  not  often  very  thick. 

"  The  following  conclusions  regarding  the  distribution  of  temperature 
during  frosts  on  calm  nights  are  well  established  : — 

"  (a)  The  frost  becomes  more  severe  as  one  goes  from  the  hills  down 
to  the  valleys,  and  hollows  on  the  hillsides  are  colder  than  the  more 
exposed  parts. 
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"  (fc)  The  frost  is  most  severe  on  the  ground,  and  becomes  less  severe 
at  shrub  height,  still  less  so  at  tree  height  ;  so  that  herbage  and  low 
shrubs  may  be  destroyed  when  higher  shrubs  and  trees  are  spared. 

"  (c)  An  overcast  sky  or  a  light  wind  generally  prevents  ground  frosts. 
"  Tt  is  also  a  well  established  meteorological  fact  that  on  the  average  wind 
falls  off  in  the  evening,  and  in  settled  weather  a  calm  night  often  follows  a 
day  with  a  good  breeze.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  an  easterly  wind. 

"  Keferring  to  the  three  causes  which  contluce  to  the  production  of  sharp 
night  frosts,  the  first  two  are  easily  associated  with  general  meteorological 
conditions  over  the  country,  and  to  anticipate  them  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 
duty  of  weather  forecasting.  The  changes  are  often  very  sudden,  and  while 
it  is  as  a  rule  possi})le  to  anticipate  their  general  chai-acter,  it  is  less  easy  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the  changes.  The  difference  between  the 
changes  which  produce  only  a  chill,  and  those  which  cause  a  frost,  is  not 
indicated  on  the  maps  used  for  forecasting. 

"  The  frosts  of  calm  nights  are  still  more  difficult  to  deal  with  by  forecasts 
issued  from  a  central  office.  They  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  local 
peculiarities  of  site  and  circumstances,  of  which  account  can  only  be  taken 
by  those  who  are  on  the  spot.  A  light  air,  hardly  strong  enough  to  be  called 
a  wind,  will  keep  away  a  night  frost  by  preventing  stagnation  ;  a  calm,  on  the 
other  hand,  favours  frost ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  weather-forecaster 
the  calm  may  be  an  artificial  calm  due  to  surrounding  trees  or  buildings,  and 
not  at  all  due  to  what  he  would  understand  by  the  weather. 

"  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  situation,  whether  on  a  hill  or  hill- 
side, or  a  valley,  is  also  of  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  persons 
interested  in  protecting  their  crops  from  frost  should  make  use  of  their  local 
knowledge  in  extension  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  forecasts. 

"  One  of  the  best  aids  to  the  use  of  local  knowledge  is  the  regular  study  of 
weather  maps.  The  Meteorological  Office  issues  daily  charts  of  the  weather 
over  the  British  Isles  and  North-Western  Europe,  which  can  be  had  by  any  one 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  postage  and  covers  (\l.  per  annum),  and  the 
conditions  for  the  occurrence  of  frosts  can  be  watched  much  more  effectively 
by  an  examination  of  the  daily  map  than  by  the  mere  consultation  of  the 
forecast  which  is  drawn  up  for  a  whole  district,  and  must  be  limited  to  about 
a  dozen  words. 

"  Further  information  about  the  probability  of  a  night  frost  may  be  got 
from  local  observations  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  the  readings 
of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer.  From  these  readings  on  any  occasion 
the  so-called  ''  dew  point "  of  the  air  can  be  computed.  The  dew  point  is  the 
temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to  form. 

"  Destructive  fronts  on  calm  nights  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  when  the 
air  is  dry  ;  that  is  when  the  dew  point  is  far  below  the  air  temperature,  or  the 
wet  bulb  is  far  below  the  dry,  than  on  nights  when  it  is  moist  or  the  dew  point 
and  wet  bulb  temperatures  are  near  the  dry. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  gathered  that  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  protecting  his  crops  from  night  frosts,  and,  therefore,  wishes  to 
know  beforehand  when  frosts  are  likely  to  occur,  will  do  well  to  study  : — 

"(1)  The  pecularities  of  his  locality  to  know  whether  from  being  in  a 
cup  or  valley,  it  is  especially  liable  to  frosts  on  calm  niglits. 

"  (2)  The  daily  charts,  with  or  without  forecasts  by  telegraph,  in  order 
that  he  may  recognise  the  meteorological  conditions  in  which  the  weather 
is  likelj'  to  hiecome  cold  or  calm. 

•'(3)  The  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  l)ulb  thermometers,  so  that  he 

may  recognise  the   occasions  when   ground  night  frosts  are  likely  to  be 

severe  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air. 

'*  The  best  method  of  protection  for  young  [jlauts  against  night  frosts  is  to 

cover  them  up  and  thereby  prevent  first  uf  all  tlio  loss  of  heat,  ami  sccimdly  the 

access  of  cold  air. 
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"Other  means  of  iirotection  have  been  tried.  Saturation  with  water  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  resorted  to  in  fruit  plantations  in 
California.  Possibly  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  in  itself  a  protection,  as  it 
promotes  the  formation  of  a  mist  over  the  land  to  be  protected,  but  the 
warmth  of  the  water  itself  no  doubt  also  acts  to  prevent  the  air  just  above  it 
being  cooled  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  ground  had  been  dry.  On 
the  other  hand  Continental  writers  point  out  that  delicate  plants  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  frost  when  their  cells  are  fully  charged  with  water 
than  when  they  are  in  a  dry  condition,  and  then  the  adoption  of  this  method, 
though  mitigating  the  intensity  of  frost,  may  lead  to  increased  damage  to  the 
crop.  Possibly  differences  in  the  character  of  the  crops  to  be  protected,  more 
particularly  the  heights  of  the  sensitive  parts  above  the  ground,  may  account 
for  the  apparent  difference  of  opinion.  On  occasions  when  there  is  an 
appreciable  breeze  saturation  of  the  ground  is  probably  harmful,  as  it  would 
promote  increased  evaporation,  and  so  lead  to  cooling  while  the  protecting  mist 
would  be  dispersed  bj'  the  breeze  as  rapidly  as  it  was  formed.  '  Smudging,'  i.e. 
covering  the  area  with  smoke  from  the  combustion  of  damp  straw  or  other 
smoky  fuels,  has  been  recommended  as  a  protective  measure,  and  the  experi- 
ments have  given  rise  to  some  discussion. 

"Vegetation  suffers  most  when  the  plants  are  rapidly  warmed  by  the  sun 
after  being  exposed  to  frost,  so  that  protection  is  useful  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  sun  is  rising." 

Dr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  the  "  Practical  Utility  of  Weather 
Forecasts  "  are  also  worthy  of  serious  attention.     He  says  : — 

"Any  one  receiving  a  telegraphic  forecast  for  the  first  time  hardly  knows 
what  to  do  with  it.  He  looks  at  the  sky  and  ransacks  his  own  experience  ;  if 
his  habitual  prognostics  support  the  forecast  he  will  act  upon  it ;  if  they  are  in 
conflict  with  it  he  can  hardly  trust  himself  to  the  inferences  drawn  from 
premises  unknown  to  him  by  persons  who  do  not  live  out  of  doors  or  otherwise 
share  his  experience.  In  the  end  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
experience,  and  then  indulge  in  a  judgment  ex  pout  facto  upon  his  wisdom 
in  having  so  determined. 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  effective  use  of  telegraphic;  forecasts  requires  practice, 
anil  it  also  requires  co-ordination  with  the  prognostics,  general  or  local,  wiWi 
which  the  user  is  familiar.  Supposing  that  we  could  re-arrange  the  practice  of 
forecasting  so  as  to  give  in  the  evening  the  weather  anticipated  for  the  period 
6  a.m.  next  morning  to  6  a.m.  on  the  following  morning,  and  in  the  morning 
the  weather  from  the  approaching  midnight  to  midnight  next  evening,  or  even 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  ;  and  if  the  percentage  of  accuracy  could  be  kept  up  to 
its  present  figure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  recipient  who  always  acted  ujiim 
the  forecasts  would  find  them,  on  the  average,  of  effective  utility,  and  the  utility 
could  be  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  consideration  daj'  by  day  by  some 
person  of  special  knowledge  on  the  spot  of  the  relation  of  the  forecasts  to 
actuality,  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure,  and  the  preliminary  signs  of  the 
commencement  and  sequence  of  the  changes  anticipated.  This  development 
requires  a  local  knf)wledge  of  the  principles  of  forecasting  by  means  of  weather 
charts,  which  might  form  part  of  a  rural  education.  A  well-informed  corres- 
pondent in  possession  of  the  general  inferences  could  proliably  give  a  local 
forecast  that  would  be  lietter  apjilicable  to  the  particular  district  than  the 
general  official  forecast. 

"  Until  such  a  development  is  possible  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  '  .system  ' 
of  forecasting,  and  a  judgment  as  to  the  utility  of  our  forecast  practice  gives 
no  adequate  information  up<in  the  progress  of  the  sul)ject  from  the  scientific 
])oint  of  view. 

•■  .\fter  wiiat  I  liave  said  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlic  rciijiis  which  \vr  irrt 
about  tlie  application  of  forecasts  deal  more  with  their  accuracy  than  with 
their  utility.     Correspondents  who  receive  the  liarvcst    forecast  by  telegram. 
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and  wliii  are.  always  invited  to  su[)ply  notes  of  the  weathel'  wliicli  enable  us  to 
check  the  accuracy,  frequently  report  that  the  forecasts  were  remarkably 
accui'ate,  l)ut  tliey  seldi>ni  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  they  were  actetl  upon  with 
advantage.  Occasionally  1  have  learned  that  persons  acting  upon  the  forecasts 
have  saved  themselves  from  difficulties  which  were  otherwise  unforeseen. 

■'  In  recent  years  the  Office  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  farmers  by  supplying  notices  of  the  prospect  of  settled  weather  that 
might  be  utilised  for  getting  in  hay  or  corn  crops.  Very  enthusiastic  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  utility  of  these  forecasts  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  pounds  by  an  agricultural  firm  in  Cornwall. 

"  For  the  dwellers  in  cities  life  is  so  organised  that  the  variations  of  weather 
seem  to  be  of  little  importance,  and  a  forecast  tends  to  be  a  matter  of  curiosity 
verging  on  the  important  as  the  week  draws  to  its  end.  The  means  of  trans- 
port on  land  and  sea  have  been  so  greatly  improved  and  developed  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  being  independent  of  the  weather.  This  attitude,  which  is 
justifiable  with  certain  limitations,  sometimes  finds  expression  in  various  ways. 
A  post-offiee  official  once  told  me  that  a  knowledge  of  to-m(irrow's  weather 
would  be  of  no  utility  to  the  rural  postal  service,  because  His  Majesty's  mails 
had  to  be  carried  whatever  the  weather  might  be.  The  dwellers  in  cities  often 
forget  the  conditions  under  which  the  supply  of  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  as 
milk,  meat,  or  vegetables,  is  carried  on,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  proper 
ordering  the  supply  is  contingent  upon  the  weather.  Our  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  weather  is  sometimes  sadly  shocked  by  the  paralysing  influence 
of  a  snowstorm  or  a  fog,  and  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that  it  is  not  only  the 
health  resort  that  is  interested  in  to-morrow's  weather. 

"It  is  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  that  the  work  of  forecasting  should  find  its  application.  For  the  excur- 
sionist and  the  holiday-maker  the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow  is  really  part  of 
the  interest.  So  much  is  the  holiday-maker  disposed  to  look  upon  the  brighter 
side  of  things,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  if  we  could  describe  to- 
morrow's weather  exactly,  with  all  its  dripping  accuracy,  some  protests  would 
be  raised  against  the  publication  of  the  information  as  interfering  with  business. 
But  with  the  agricultural  world  it  is  different.  They  are  not  by  nature  so 
optimistic.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  the  actual  yield  of 
farm  produce  each  year,  estimated  as  a  percentage  of  the  maximum  possible 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  and  by  how  much  a 
promising  result  is  spoiled  by  bad  weather.  The  destruction  of  lambs  by  heavy 
snowstorms,  of  fruit  and  potatoes  by  late  frosts,  the  shortage  of  hay  or  roots 
for  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  crops  by  inclement  harvest  weather,  all  put 
together  would  total  up  to  a  large  percentage  and  a  vast  sum  of  money.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  loss  or  depreciation  of  live  stock  or  perishable  goods 
in  consequence  of  rough  weather,  or  delays  in  transit,  or  the  overstocking  of 
the  market  in  bad  keeping  weather.  With  a  life-long  experience  of  a  heavy 
percentage  of  inevitable  losses  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  farmer  should  take 
a  phihisophic  view  of  the  situation.  If  he  is  to  lose  something  like  40  per  cent, 
it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble  about  a  margin  of  1  or  2  per  cent.  But 
the  difference  might  easily  reach  a  figure  that  would  convert  a  loss  on  the  year 
into  a  profit,  and  whatever  is  gained  by  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  weather 
is  80  much  to  the  good,  even  though  it  be  not  the  whole,  so  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  golden  opportunity  for  successful  forecasts  of  weather. 

"Since  their  introduction  fifty  years  ago  the  use  of  synoptic  charts  has 
enabled  us  to  make  certain  definite  advances,  and  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved  is  sufficient  to  encourage  us  to  pursue  the  researches  further.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  end  the  caprices  of  weather  will  after  all  disappoint  us  and  to- 
morrow's weather  will  never  be  forecasted  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Even  in  that  case  the  effort  will  not  have  been  valueless. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  progress  of  research,  guided  primarily  by  the  wi&h 
to  improve  the  daily  forecast,  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of,  or  find  material 
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for,  the  development  of  laws  of  a  more  general  character  that  will  enable  us  to 
anticipate  the  weather  for  the  season  or  the  month.  It  is  only  by  close 
practical  study  that  such  an  object  can  be  achieved." 

In  conclusion  we  would  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
any  who  wish  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  up-to-date 
guide  as  to  the  progress  of  modern  weather  knowledge.  The 
work  should  most  certainly  be  included  in  the  library  of  every 
school  or  college,  and  most  especially  of  those  in  which  the 
subject  now  forms  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  work,  Dr.  Shaw  modestly  disclaims 
the  possession  of  any  large  experience  in  the  actual  work  of 
daily  weather  forecasting,  and  points  out  that  his  position  has 
been  mainly  that  of  an  onlooker.  He,  as  modestly,  omits  to  add 
that  if  any  advances  have  been  made  in  this  country  within 
recent  years  they  have  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  own 
guidance  and  advice.  We  are  not  deviating  one  atom  from  the 
truth  when  we  remark  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  material  in- 
cluded in  the  present  work  could  not  have  been  wi-itten  eleven 
years  ago  when  the  present  director  of  the  busy  Government 
department  at  South  Kensington  assumed  the  reins  of  office. 

One  may  add  that  Dr.  Shaw's  book  is  admirably  produced. 
The  printing  is  bold  and  clear,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  reader,  notably  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced sections  of  the  work,  where  such  assistance  is  especially 
needed. 


12  Patten  Road, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W 


Fredk.  J.  Brodie. 


THE    NORWICH    SHOW,    1911. 

The  year  li>ll  opened  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
under  exceptionally  favourable  auspices,  with  His  Majesty 
The  King  at  its  head  as  President.  The  Annual  Show  at 
Norwich  was,  in  many  ways,  the  finest,  most  comprehensive, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  long  period  of  seventy-two  years  since  the  doors 
of  the  first  "  Royal  Show "  were  opened  at  Oxford  in  1839. 
The  week  following  His  Majesty's  Coronation  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  distinguished  personages  gathered 
together  at  that  time  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
visit  the  Exhibition  of  the  premier  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  in  one  of  our  most  important  agricultural  counties, 
and  one  in  which  King  George  himself  is  a  landowner,  farmer, 
and  stockbreeder. 

The  Society  has  twice  previously  visited  the  Cathedral 
City,  first  in  1849,  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  on  a  second 
occasion   in    188G,    since    which   time    a    quarti-r   of   a    century 
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has  clapst'd.  The  magnificent  coUections,  each  the  best  of 
its  kind,  of  machinery,  implements,  live  stock,  &c.,  thus 
brought  to  their  doors  cannot  therefore  have  failed  to 
have  had  a  stimulating  and  educational  intlueiice  upon  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  district,  who  supported  the 
Show  in  large  numbers  during  the  week,  particularh'  on 
the  Thursday,  the  first  shilling  day. 

In  the  table  set  out  below  are  collected  together  for 
comparison,  particulars  as  to  the  entries,  admissions,  &c.,  at 
the  three  Shows  held  at  Norwich. 


Tear 

President 

Im  pie- 
men ts 
entered 

Entries 

of  live 

stock 

Number 
ot  persona 
admitted 

+  =Prollt 
— =Loss 

1849 
1886 
1911 

Earl  of  Chichester 

H  R.H.  Prince  of  Wales 

H.M.  The  King 

1,882 
4  656 
5,276 

624 
1,823 
2,943 

No  record 
104,909 
121,465 

£ 

-  1,958 

-  1,062 

-  532 

The  Show  of  1849  was  open  to  the  public  for  two  days, 
and — although  no  official  record  exists  of  the  actual  attendance 
— a  local  newspaper  has  it  that  "  over  twenty-two  thousand 
people  visited  the  show,"  among  the  guests  being  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  entertained  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Samuel  Bignold.  On  that  occasion,  the  eleventh  annual 
country  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  East  Anglian  implement 
makers  were  in  strong  force.  The  display  in  their  department 
was  more  extensive  than  ever  before,  and  improvement  in 
general  principles  and  construction  had  never  been  so  marked. 
This  was  particularly  observable  in  steam  engines,  carts,  and 
waggons.  By  this  time,  through  the  ti-ials  which  had  been 
conducted  annually,  the  Society  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  fai-mer,  who,  when  selecting  implements,  gave  pi'eference  to 
those  which  had  gained  the  Society's  mark  of  appi'oval. 

The  1886  Show  took  place  at  Crown  Point  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  the  Seventh). 
His  Royal  Highness  was  most  active  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  attending  regularly  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  in  London,  and  inspecting  the  showyard  during  its 
preparation.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Show  on  three 
occasions,  twice  being  accompanied  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
(Queen  Alexandi'a).  The  total  number  of  entries  of  live  stock 
at  this  Show  (1,823)  was  considei-ably  lai'ger  than  at  any  Show 
subsequent  tj)  the  International  p]xhibition  held  in  1879  at 
Kilburn,  and  tlujse  exhibited  wei-e  far  above  the  average. 

When  it  was  definitely  decided  that  the  national  Society 
should  visit  Norwich  in  1911,  the  Royal  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Association  at  once  agreed  to  abandon  their  annual  exhibition 
foi-  the   vear,  and   in   aildition,  suhscrilx-d    most  generousiv  to 
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thf  local  fund.  Ill  L'xchiuigc,  the  Meiul^ei's  of  this  Associa- 
tion were  accorded  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Show 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  Privileges  were  also  granted  to  the 
Members  of  the  Sufi'olk  Agricultural  Association,  which  body 
also  made  a  contribution  to  the  local  fund. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Russell  Colman,  the  Society 
were  again  favoured  with  the  use  of  the  l)eautiful  park  at  Crown 
Point,  which  had  been  generously  placed  at  their  disposal  in 
1886  by  the  present  owners  father,  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Colman.  The  actual  area  of  land  enclosed  was  150  acres  ; 
exhibits  occupying  108  acres,  the  remainder  representing  the 
shooting  ancl  other  plantations  which,  situated  as  they 
were  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  gave  the  Showyard 
an  unusually  picturesque  appearance.  The  main  entrance 
was  at  the  western  end  of  the  site  near  the  Whitlingham 
Lane,  with  the  Implement  section  as  usual  arranged  on 
that  portion  of  the  ground  to  which  the  entrance  gave 
immediate  access.  At  the  southern  side  of  the  Imple- 
ments the  Horticultural,  Forestry,  and  Agricultural  Education 
sections  were  placed.  The  three  Pavilions  (Royal,  Stewards, 
and  Members)  were  in  their  usual  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  beyond  these  was  the  Large  Ring.  At  the  rear  of 
the  Pavilions  and  Grand  Stand  was  a  plantation,  a  pathway 
through  which  led  up  to  a  plateau  on  which  were  housed  the 
horses  and  sheep.  Cattle  occupied  the  space  facing  the 
Pavilions,  and  the  Pig  pens  filled  the  extreme  eastern  end  of 
the  site. 

The  setting  out  of  the  Showyard,  in  consequence  of  the 
positions  of  the  different  woods  and  rows  of  trees,  was  a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty,  and  while  every  endeavour  was  made  by 
the  Allotment  Committee  to  allocate  the  stands  satisfactorily, 
in  cei'tain  instances  exhibitors  considered  that  they  were  not  so 
well  placed  as  they  could  have  wished. 

A  word  may  appropriately  V)e  said  here  as  to  the  most 
excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to 
cope  with  the  enormous  goods,  live  stock,  and  passenger  traffic 
arising  out  of  the  Show. 

Close  to  the  Showyard  enti-ance  a  special  station  for  pas- 
sengers was  constructed,  and  extensive  dock  and  platform 
accommodation  was  provided  for  dealing  with  the  live  stock 
and  heavy  implement  and  machinery  traffic.  Sleeper  roads 
and  paths  over  a  considerable  stretch  of  nieadow  land  were  laid 
down,  a  bridge  for  both  pedestrians  and  vehicles  was  thrown 
over  the  river  Yare,  and  an  overline  footbridge  for.  passengers 
at  the  Wensum  Junction  station  was  also  put  up.  Another 
footbridge  constructed   over  the  main  line  gave  access   to   the 
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new  pathways,  which  considerably  shortened  the  distance  for 
visitors  coming  from  Norwich  on  foot. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  transit  of  exhil)its  and 
visitors,  thanks  to  tlie  excellent  organisation  of  the  railway 
officials,  was  performed  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and  in  the 
smoothest  possible  manner,  and  no  company  has  done  more  to 
earn  the  thanks  of  the  Society  than  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
whose  efforts  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Governors 
and  Members  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the  General  Meeting  in 
the  Showy ard. 

Unlike  the  shows  of  the  last  few  years,  that  at  Norwich 
opened  on  a  Monday,  June  26,  and  closed  on  the  following 
Friday,  June  3<).  All  the  exhibits  being  in  the  Yard  on  the 
Sunday,  the  custom  of  holding  Divine  Service  in  the  large  tent 
was  revived.  The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  a  large  number  of  the  attendants 
on  the  live  stock  and  also  representatives  of  the  Council  were 
present. 

The  weather — which  on  the  preceding  Saturday  and  Sunday 
was  exceedingly  wet — showed  signs  of  relenting  when  the 
gates  were  opened  on  Monday  morning,  and,  although  the  day 
was  cold  and  showery,  there  were  occasional  periods  of  sunshine. 
As  usual  the  chief  business  of  the  first  day  was  the  judging. 

Several  of  the  Colonial  Ministers  of  Agriculture — who  had 
been  specially  invited  to  the  Show — were  early  visitors,  and 
these  gentlemen  were  taken  round  the  Show  by  the  Hon.  Cecil 
Parker,  who  performed  the  duties  of  Reception  Steward  during 
the  week. 

Other  visitors  on  the  opening  day  were  a  party  of  some 
sixty  meml^ers  of  the  Netherlands  Agricultural  Society,  who, 
after  spending  two  or  three  days  at  the  Show,  subsequently 
paid  visits  to  typical  farms  in  East  Anglia. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  visit  on  Monday  of  a  large 
party  of  native  officers  and  men  of  the  Indian  Army  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  Coronation,  but,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  circumstances  arose  which  compelled  the  authorities 
to  cancel  the  arrangements. 

A  hnicheou  was  given  in  the  Showyard  l)y  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Norfolk,  which  was  attended  by  the  Colonial  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  present  in  the  ground. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  i)aid  o.s.  for  admission  on 
the  opfiiiiig  day  was  only  878,  as  against  2,492  on  the  con-es- 
ponding  day  at  Liverpool  in  the  previous  year. 

By  Tuesday,  the  first  half-crown  day,  the  weather  had 
become  quite  settled,  and  thei-e  was  abundance  of  sunshine 
on  each  of  the  iTmainin<»-  days  of  the  Show,  idt  ijougli  rain  fell 
heavilv  on   the  Thui's<lav  niarht. 
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The  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and  Members  was  held 
at  noon  on  June  27,  in  the  large  tent,  when  the  Acting- 
President  read  a  telegram  from  the  King  expressing  His 
Majesty's  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  Show,  which  he  looked 
forward  to  visiting  on  the  following  day.  Much  interest  was 
displayed  in  the  announcement  of  the  awards  of  the  Judges 
in  the  competitions  for  the  best  managed  Farms,  Plantations, 
and  Home  Nurseries,  and  for  designs  of  Buildings  for  Small 
Holdings.  Thanks  were  tendei-ed  by  the  meeting  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Local  Committee,  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  to  Mr.  Russell  Colman,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
given  by  them  in  various  ways.  (The  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  found  at  page  xxv  of  the  Appendix.) 

The  judging  in  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  took  place 
in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  and  at  2  p.m.  this  section  was 
opened  to  the  public. 

On  Wednesday,  the  principal  event  was,  of  course,  the' 
official  visit  of  His  Majesty  The  King,  President  of  the  Society. 
Leaving  London  by  special  train,  His  Majesty  arrived  at  Thorpe 
station  a  few  minutes  after  noon,  and  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall 
received  a  loyal  address  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
citizens  of  Norwich.  The  following  is  an  extract  from,  this 
address  : 

"  We  hail  Your  Majesty's  presence  liere  to-day  as  a  happy  augury  for 
the  continuance  of  that  Royal  interest  in  agriculture  which  in  the  past 
has  so  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  chief  iTidustry  of  this  portion 
of  Great  Britain." 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  the  King  said  : 

"My  presence  here  as  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  indicates  my  wish  and  intention  to  promote  as  far  as  in  me 
lies  the  advancement  and  intei'est  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  stock, 
an  industry  not  only  of  value  to  this  locality  but  of  capital  importance  to 
the  Kingdom  and  to  my  whole  Empire.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  follow 
in  my  father's  footsteps,  and  to  give  encouragement,  countenance  and 
support  to  all  well-directed  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  people  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
production." 

Before  leaving  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  His  Majesty  conferred 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  u])on  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Eustace 
Gurney,  whose  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Gurney,  as  Mayor 
of  Norwich  twenty-five  years  earlier,  received  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (King  Edward),  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  Show 
in   LSSC. 

The  Royal  party  then  drove  to  the  Market  Place,  where 
the  school  children  of  the  city — numbering  many  thousands — 
were  assembled  to  greet  His  Majesty,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  Bracondale  to  the  Showground,  at  the  entrance  to  which, 
the  Honorary  Director,  Sir  Gilbei-t  Greenall.  on  horse-back,  met 
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the  procession  and  conducted  His  Majesty  to  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Acting-President  and  members 
of  the  Council  W' ho  extended  to  him  a  loyal  and  cordial  greeting. 

The  arrival  of  the  Royal  procession  at  the  Show^  gates  was 
signalled  by  the  sounding  of  a  fanfare  and  royal  salute  by  the 
trumpet  band  of  the  1st  East  Anglian  Brigade  of  the  Royal 
Field  Artillery. 

At  the  side  of  the  Royal  Pavilion  were  drawn  up  about 
oOO  members  of  the  Royal  Norfolk  Veterans'  Association,  who 
were  inspected  by  His  Majesty  on  arrival. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Royal  Pavilion,  and  amongst 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  l)eing  invited  to  meet  the  King 
at  this  function  were  the  following  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  : — Sir  Joseph  Ward  (Premier  of  New  Zealand),  the 
Hon.  R.  P.  Roblin  (Premier  of  Manitoba),  Sir  Newton  Mooi-e 
(Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia),  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Baillieu  (Commissioner  of  Piiblic  Works,  &c.,  Victoria),  the 
Hon  J.  S.  Duff  (Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ontario),  the  Hon. 
John  Richards  (Minister  of  Agriculture,  Prince  Edward 
Island),  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell  (Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Saskatchewan),  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Bull,  K.C.,  of  Ontario. 

After  luncheon,  His  Majesty,  on  the  verandah  of  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  presented  a  Silver  Cup  to  the  driver  of  the  best 
turn-out  at  the  horse  parade  in  Norwich  on  Coronation  day. 
Tlie  successful  entry  was  one  of  the  Corporation  water-carts, 
which  was  decorated  as  on  the  day  of  the  parade. 

The  King  then  drove  through  the  Implement  yard,  taking 
special  notice  of  the  exhibits  to  which  the  Society's  Silver 
Medals  had  been  awarded,  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
where  he  alighted  and  made  a  tour  of  the  tents  devoted  to  this 
section.  His  Majesty's  carriage  was  also  stopped  at  the  exhibits 
of  the  Norwich  Master  Weavers'  Association  and  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital.  After  inspecting  the  Forestry  and 
Education  exhibitions.  His  Majesty  drove,  by  way  of  the 
Working  Dairy,  to  the  end  of  the  Cattle  Sheds,  where  the 
Champion  and  first  prize  anijnals  were  "  parked "  for  his 
iiisi)ection.  Later  His  Majesty  entered  the  Royal  Box  in  the 
Grand  Stand,  and  remained  there  some  time  as  an  interested 
spectator  of  the  horse-jumping  and  other  events  in  the  large 
I'ing,  leaving  the  Showyard  at  four  o'clock  foi-  Trowse  Station, 
whence  he  travelled  by  special  non-stop  train  back  to  town. 

While  at  the  Show,  His  Majesty  conferred  upon  the  Right 
Hon.  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes  (Acting  President)  the  honoui-  o1' 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  A'^ictoi-iaji  Or(h'i',  and  u})on 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  (Honorary  Directoi-)  the  liotioiii'  of 
CommandtT  of  tlic  Royal  Victorian  Oi-dcr. 
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Prominent  amongst  the  visitors  on  the  Wednesday  were 
the  three  members  of  the  Abyssinian  Mission  to  the  King's 
Coronation  accompanied  by  Capt.  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Thesiger, 
D.S.O.,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  machinery  section. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  they  re-visited 
the  Showyard  on  Thursday,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
various  sections  by  the  Stewards  of  Implements,  Mr.  Cornwallis 
and  the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in  honour  of  His  Majesty's  visit 
to  the  city.  Several  of  the  Colonial  Ministers  were  present,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Earl  Carrington) 
and  representatives  from  the  county  and  city,  as  well  as 
Members  of  Council  of  the  Society. 

On  Thursday,  the  first  shilling  day,  the  Show  was  visited 
hy  a  party  representative  of  the  various  Parliaments  of  the  Over- 
seas Dominions,  who  were  at  that  time  guests  in  England  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  Committee.  The  memliers  of  this  party, 
several  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  were  enter- 
tained to  luncheon  in  the  Showyard  l)y  the  Norfolk  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Lord  Hastings  presiding. 

A  local  section  of  the  Horticultural  Exhibition  was  opened 
on  the  Thursday  after  the  judging  of  the  exhibits  in  these 
classes,  which  were  arranged  in  a  special  tent  adjoining  the 
three  others  which  housed  the  exhibits  in  the  open  classes. 

The  attendance  on  the  Thursday  reached  7o,2<i6,  oi-  consider- 
ably^ more  than  half  the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  five  days 
the  Show  was  open. 

On  the  closing  day,  Friday,  the  events  in  the  Large  Ring 
included  a  "  Champion  "  Jumping  Competition  by  the  winners 
in  the  classes  decided  on  the  preceding  days,  and  the  prizes  in 
the  Harness  Horse  classes  which  were  judged  included  three 
Fifty  Guinea  Gold  Cups,  which  were  aw^arded  respectively  for 
the  best  single  horse,  the  best  pair,  and  the  l)est  tandem. 

Below  are  given  tables  showing  (1)  the  number  of  visitors 
admitted  by  payment  at  diff^erent  times  on  each  day  of  the 
recent  Show,  and  (2)  the  total  daily  admissions  on  each  (hiy  at 
the  last  seven  shows,  and  at  the  Norwich  Show  of  1886. 

(1)  Admissions  hy  Paytneyit  at  Norwich,  1911. 


Day  of  Show 

Monday  (5.<t.) 
Tuesday  (2.v.  (V/.)  . 
Wednesday  (2.s-.  {\d.) 
Thursday  (l.v.)       . 
Friday  (1«.)  . 


11  a.m. 

1p.m. 

3  p.m. 
808 

5  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

85G 

683 

878 

878 

3,3.50 

5,590 

(i,771 

7,104 

7,140 

9,772 

14,971 

19,651 

20,415 

20,441 

28,403 

52,954 

68,201 

75,029 

75,259 

8,217 

13,444 

16,382 

17,641 

17,737 

878 

7,140 

20,442 

7.5,266 

17,739 


Total  Admissions 


121,465 
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(2)  Told/  dally  adnu'ssioiis  (it  Ihc  1911  Show,  coni/xcred  ivith 
the  jrreuious  six  Shows  and  the  Norwich  Shoiv  of  1886. 


Prices  of 
Admission 

Half-crown      (Imple 

ment  Yard  only) 
Five  Shillings 
Half-crown 
Half-crown 
One  Shilling 
One  Shilling 


Totals 


Nor- 
wich, 
1911 

Liver- 
pool. 
1910 

2  492 
19.646 
30.193 
44,327 
41,154 

Glouces- 
ter, 

1909 

New- 
castle, 
1908 

Lincoln. 
1907 

Derbv, 

1906" 

Park 
Roval. 

19U5 

878 
7.140 
20.442 
75.266 
17,739 

121,465 

1,492 
20,019 
15,452 
30,281 
21,152 

2,397 
32,142 

28,880 
98.489 
51,959 

1.680 
22,835 
22,725 
51,888 
33,878 

2,752 
2.5.666 

46.055 
44.670 

2.770 
7,684 
7,754 
5,770 

137,812 

88,396 

213,867 

133,006 

119,1431 

23,978= 

Nor- 
wich, 


148 
625 

8.074 
10.894 
42,774 
42,394 

104,909 


I 


1  Derby,  1906— Only  one  Half-crown  day. 

2  Park  Royal,  1905— No  Five  Shilling  day;  third  day,  price  of  admission  (2a-.  6d.) 
reduced  to  Is.  after  3  p.m. 

Comparative  statements  of  entries  in  the  Live  Stock  and 
Implement  Sections  for  the  same  Shows  are  also  appended  : — 

Entries  of  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  and  Produce. 


Norwich, 

1911 

Liver- 
pool, 
1910 

Glou- 
cester, 

luOa 

New- 
castle, 
1908 

Lincoln, 
1907 

Uerby, 

1906 

Park 

Royal, 

1905 

Norwich, 
1886 

Horses    .... 
Cattle     .... 
Sheep     .... 
Pigs        .... 

'716 

'1,065 

746 

416 

'686 
'938 
772 
361 

'.599 

'1.146 

'802 

433 

^664 
'948 
'695 
312 

'506 

'1,0.30 

'672 

368 

1563 
'926 
1564 
266 

=372 
898 
591 
252 

493 

681 
446 
203 

Total  .... 

2,943 

2,757 

2,980 

2,619 

2,576 
826 

2,319 

2,113 

1,823 

Poultrj'  .... 

1,218 

1,195 

754 

768 

811 

871 

191 

Produce. 

670 

701 

765 

416 

572 

525 

493 

240 

'  Exclusive  of  Double  Entries. 

"  Exclusive  of  Draught  Horses  and  the  Harness  Classes. 

Shedding  in   Implement   Yard  {in  feet). 


Description  of 
Shedding 


(Norwich' 
1911 


Ordinary 
Machinery     . 
Special    . 

(Seeds,  Models,  &c.; 


3,095 
3,907 


Total    . 
[Kiclusive  of  open 
ground  space] 


No.  of  Stands 


13,692 


457 


Liver- 
pool, 

1910 

Glou- 
cester, 
1909 

New- 
castle, 
1908 

Lincoln, 
1907 

Derby, 
1906 

Feet 
7,818 
2,520 
2,892 

I'ark 
Royal, 
1905 

Feet 
6,590 
1,750 
1,629 

Feet 
7.,590 
2.555 
3,430 

Feet 
7,575 
2,420 
2,891 

Feet 
6,490 
2,585 
2,960 

Feet 
7,650 
2,165 
3,251 

13,565 

12,886 

12,035 
389 

13,066 

13,030 

9,969 

454 

437 

417 

424 

289 

Norwich, 
1886 


Feet 
7,155 
2,017 
1,640 


10,812 


322 


At  the  Norwicli  Show  of  1849  there  were  145  Stands. 

In  the  statement  on  p.  212  a  compMi-ison  of  entries,  classes, 
and  prizes  is  made  Ijetween  tlie  Shows  of  1886  and  1911. 

p  2 
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COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT    OF    ENTRIES,    Etc. 
At  the  last  two  Shows  held  at  Norwich  in  1886  and  11)11. 

Horses 

AND 

1886 

1911 

Sheep, 
Pigs,  Poultry, 

1886 

1 

1911 

Cattle 

Classes 

Entries 

tUasses 

Entries 

Produce 

Classes 

Entries 

Classes 

Entries 

HORSES  :- 

Prizes 
Shire          ... 
Clydesdale 
Suffolk      . 
Hunter 
Polo  Pony 
Cleveland    Bay    or 

Coach  Horse 
Hackney  . 
Hackney  Pony 
Shetland  Ponv 
Welsh  Pony    ". 
Riding  Classes 
Harness  Classes 
Draught  Horse 
Jumping   . 

7 
6 
9 
2 

8 
3 

7 
3 

4 

£.1,870 

78 
55 
98 
19 

98 
23 

65 
44 
13 

9 

8 
9 
10 
5 

9 
4 
2 

3 
11 

12 
1 
4 

£3,532 

103 

54 

78 
122 

33 

9 

79 

28 

16 

11 

108 

151 

7 

78 

SHEEP  :- 

Prizes 
Oxford  Down  . 
Shropshire 
Southdown 
Hampshire  Down  . 
Suffolk      . 
Dorset  Down  . 
Dorset  Horn    . 
Ryeland    . 
Kerry  Hill  (Wales). 
Other  Short  Wools. 
Lincoln      . 
Leicester  . 
Border  Leicester     . 
Wensleydale    . 
Lonk  .... 
DerbyshireGritstone 
Kent  or   Romney 

Marsh    . 
Cotswold  . 
Devon 

South  Devon   . 
Dartmoor. 
Exmoor    . 
Cheviot     . 
Herdwick 
Welsh 
Black-faced 

Mountain 
Other  Long  Wools . 
Cross  Breds     . 

4 
4 
5 
4 
5 

1 
4 
4 

! 

4 

4 

1 

£965 
58 
94 

112 
35 
34 

9 
24 

18 

28 

28 
6 

446 

5 
6 
6 

6 

4 
4 
3 
2 

7 
4 
3 
4 
2 

3 

6 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 

£1,930  10a. 
49 
68 
85 
62 
60 
14 
19 
16 
5 

66 
17 
28 
16 
4 
11 

93 
35 
12 
12 
15 
15 
14 

4 

9 

17 



Total  for  HORSES 

49 

493 

89 

8771 

CATTLE  :- 

Prizes     . 

Shorthorn 
Lincolnshire   Red 
Shorthorn     . 

8 

8 
5 

5 
5 
8 

6 
5 

2 

5 

&  1, 8116 
83 

69 

28 

41 
25 
145 

189 
41 

18 
42 

18 

8 
8 
8 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 
9 
6 
5 
5 
3 
2 

120 

£2,726 
323 

52 

79 

54 

22 

26 

35 

14 
157 

61 

15 
3 

23 

15 
186 

66 

83 

47 

36 

74 

Hereford  . 
Devon 

Total  for  SHEEP   . 

43 

100      ^      746 

South  Devon    . 
Longhorn . 
Sussex 
Welsh 
Red  Poll    . 
Aberdeen  Angus     . 
Galloway . 
Highland  . 
Ayrshire   . 
British  Holstein      . 
Jersey 

PIGS :- 

Prizes 
Large  White    . 
Middle  White  . 
Small  White    . 
Taraworth 
Berkshire. 
Black 

Lincolnshire  Uurly- 
coated    . 

i 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

£360 
40 
31 
28 
18 
54 
32 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

6 

£.710  10s. 
102 
51 

64 
66 
75 

58 

Guernsey  . 

Kerry 

Dexter 

Dairy  Cows 

Butter  Test       . 

Any  other  Breed    . 

Total  for  PIGS 

24 

203 

36 

416 

TOTAL  FOR  STOCK 

173 

1,823 

£SSS 
191 

345 

132 

3,350 

£402 
1.218 

POULTRY  :- 

Prizes 

S 

Total  for  CATTLE. 

57 

681 

1,3211 

PRODUCE :- 

Prizes 

i 

£    s. 

196  15 

274 

6.' 

£265 
670 

Grand 
LIVE  STOC] 
and  PRODI 

'  Animals  exhib 
''  Including  £480 

rotals  1 
K,  POU 
JCE  in 

ted  in  i 
for  Far 

or         ) 
LTRY, 
1911.  j 

nore  than 
m  Prizes, 

539  ( 

one  cla 
£350  foi 

'lasses 

ss  are  her< 
Horticult 

5,238  Entries 

;  counted  as  separate 
ural  Exhibition,  £127 

entries 
for  Con 

£10,60 
ipetitic 

0  ■'  Pri 
)ns. 

.es 
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Description  of  Exhibits. 

The  renuu'ks  and  criticisms  contained  in  the  following 
pages  are  taken  from  the  (official  reports  made  by  the  Judges  in 
the  different  sections.  Full  particulars  as  tg  ownership, 
breeding,  pedigree,  &c.,  of  the  prize-winning  animals  will,  as 
usual,  be  found  in  the  list  of  awards,  which,  with  the  names  of 
Officials  and  Judges  at  the  Show,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume.  The  Champion  prize  winners  in  the  pig 
classes  are  the  subjects  of  illustration  on  this  occasion. 

Horses. 

This  section  at  Norwich  made  probably  the  best  exhibition 
of  horses  ever  seen  in  the  "  Royal  "  Show  ground.  No  less 
than  seven  Gold  Challenge  Cnps  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas 
each  were  offered  in  the  harness  classes,  and  a  Challenge  Cup, 
value  50?.,  was  also  offered  for  the  best  stallion  in  the  classes 
for  Suffolk  Horses. 

Shires. — The  Shire  horses  were  not  only  strong  in  entry, 
but  of  true  type  and  exceptional  quality.  A  total  entry  of 
103  compares  well  with  former  years,  and  in  most  of  the 
classes  competition  was  very  close  and  keen.  The  two  largest 
and  probably  best  classes  in  this  section  were  those  for  three- 
year-old  stallions  and  brood  mares.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
Warto7i  Draughtsman  was  placed  first  in  the  stallion  class, 
and  was  afterwards  awarded  the  Male  Championship,  with 
Lord  Rothschild's  most  promising  yearling  colt  reserve. 
Messrs.  W.  &  H.  Whitley  secured  the  Female  Championship 
with  their  big,  weighty,  true  nioving  filly,  Lorna  Doone,  Sir 
Walpole  Greenwell's  typical  mare,  Misty  Morn,  being  Reserve. 
There  were  two  most  important  and  satisfactory  things  in 
connection  with  the  Shire  classes  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  by  observant  visitors — one  being  the  even  distiibution 
of  prizes  to  animals  both  bred  and  owned  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  the  other  was  the  excellent  support  given  to  the 
breed  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England.  The  result 
was  a  good  illustration  of  what  landlords  and  tenant  farmers 
can  do  when  they  work  together. 

Clyde idales. — Yearling  colts  were  a  very  good  class,  and  in 
point  of  numbers  and  quality  were  equal  to  anything  ever  seen 
at  the  "  Royal."  Two-year-olds  were  small  in  number,  but  fair 
in  quality.  Three-year-olds  were  a  small  class,  but  Royal 
Warden  was  an  outstanding  winner.  He  is  made  like  a  cart- 
horse, and  is  a  very  good  representative  of  the  breed.  This 
animal  afterwards  secured  the  Championship  for  the  best 
stallion.  Of  the  fillies,  the  yearlings  and  two-yeai--olds  were 
good  classes, being  both  in  numbers  and  quality  equal  to  anything 
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seen  in  Scotland.  Three-year-olds  wei-e  a  small  class,  but  of  good 
quality.  Brood  mares  were  small  in  nuniljer,  but  they  were  of 
good  quality.  Peggy  Pride,  awarded  the  first  prize,  was  an  out- 
standing winnei-  not  only  in  her  class,  but  also  for  the  Female 
Championship.  All  over,  the  Clydesdales,  in  the  opi)iion  of 
the  Judges,  were  the  best  ever  seen  at  the  "  Royal." 

Suffolks. — It  was  only  natural  that,  with  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Meeting  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Norfolk, 
breeders  of  Suffolk  horses  should  strongly  support  the  classes 
for  that  breed  at  the  national  show\  To  mark  the  special 
occasioil,  a  "  Coronation  "  Challenge  Cup  of  the  value  of  501. 
was  provided  by  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  Suffolk  stallion  exhibited.  The  entries 
in  the  nine  classes  numbered  in  all  seventy-eight,  and  a  lot  of 
splendid  animals  were  shown,  but  it  was  a  matter  for  regret 
that  there  were  so  many  absentees.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  two-year-old  stallions,  fourteen  of  which  appeared 
in  the  ring.  They  were  an  excellent  lot.  Compared  with  the 
animals  of  fifteen  years  ago,  the  feet  of  the  present-day  Suffolks 
show  a  marked  improvement. 

Draught  Horses. — The  class  for  draught  geldings  foaled 
in  1907  or  1908,  with  three  prizes  of  201.,  10/.,  and  5/.,  given 
by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee,  only  secured  an  entry  of 
seven  animals.  Sir  Peter  Walker  was  placed  first  with  a  fine, 
active,  upstanding,  brown  three-year-old  Shire,  shown  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  Mr.  Fred  Brazier  being  easily  second  with 
another  big,  weighty  Shire  with  capital  joints.  These  were 
both  good  animals,  and  wei-e  well  in  front  of  anything  else 
in  the  class.  The  third  prize  winner  was  a  very  useful  black 
four-year-old  by  a  Shire  horse,  and  from  a  Clydesdale  dam. 
A   bay    Clydesdale    was    Reserve. 

Hunters. — Class  28  was  not  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
although  the  winner  was  a  nice  colt.  The  prize  winners 
in  Class  29  all  showed  high  merit,  and  this  was  quite  a  good 
class.  Some  nice  exhibits  were  seen  in  Class  30,  the  first  and 
second  prize  winners  both  being  promising  young  Hunters. 
Class  31  was  good,  and  the  winner,  a  filly  of  exceptional 
excellence,  also  won  the  Champion  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
filly  not  exceeding  three  years  old.  The  first  and  second  prize 
winners  in  Class  32  were  fairly  good,  with  little  to  choose 
between  them.  Class  33  was  small,  but  included  several 
nice  fillies.  Class  34  was  one  of  the  best  collections  of  brood 
mares  the  Jiidge  had  ever  seen,  both  as  regards  number  and 
quality  of  the  exhibits.  The  winner  was  a  remarkably  fine 
mare.  Class  35  was  small,  but  the  winner  was  a  heavy-weight 
brood  mare  of  fine  stamp,  and  had  a  good  foal.  The  foals 
in  Classes  36  and  37  were  not  very  good,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  winners.  The  winning  foal  in  Class  37  was  from  the 
fii'st  prize  heavy-weight  mare.  The  breeding  classes  were 
(lecideilly  good,  and  the  light-weight  brood  mares  excellent. 

Hunter  Ridings  Classes. — Class  38  was  weak,  and  contained 
nothing  of  special  merit.  The  winner  in  Class  39  was  a  nice 
horse  but  otherwise  this  class,  like  the  previous  one,  was  weak. 
Although  containing  nothing  of  outstanding  merit,  Class  40  was 
fairly  good,  and  a  very  useful  lot  of  horses  were  found  in 
Class  -41.  Class  42  contained  many  horses  of  high  quality,  and 
was  very  good  generally.  The  winners  in  Class  43  were  of  a 
high  standard,  and  this  was  also  a  very  good  class.  In  Class 
44  the  winner  was  an  exceptionally  good  heavy-weight  horse 
that  afterwards  secured  the  Championship,  and  the  second  was 
also  a  valuable  animal.     The  class  was  a  good  one. 

The  classes  as  a  whole  were  good,  and  the  show  of  light  horses 
in  the  Hunter  section  throughout  was  one  of,  if  not  the,  best 
seen  at  the  "  Royal." 

Polo  and  Riding  Ponies. — In  Class  4.5  the  prize  winners 
were  good,  the  first  especially  showing  fine  action  and 
quality.  Class  46  was  a  good  one,  and  included  two  nice  colts 
and  a  very  useful  mare.  A  very  good  filly  headed  an  excellent 
entry  in  Class  47,  and  was  followed  by  some  nice  animals  of 
correct  polo  pony  stamp.  Class  48  was  useful,  the  winner 
being  excellent.  Two  reallj'  good  l:)rood  mares  came  forward 
for  Class  49,  the  winner  being  a  fine  mover.  She  was  ex- 
hibited with  an  exceptional  foal  by  the  stallion  that  won  the 
Championship. 

Cleveland  Bays  and  Coach  Horses. — Though  small  in  num- 
l)ers,  tlie  exhibits  in  Classes  .54  and  55  lacked  nothing  in  merit. 
The  majority  of  the  animals  shown  were  of  the  Cleveland  Bay 
type.  Several  of  the  winners  were  sold  at  the  Show  to  go 
al)road,  including  the  winning  brood  mare  and  foal.  This  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  as  there  are  too  few  of  her  class  in  the  coinitry. 
It  is  expected  that  these  breeds  will  make  a  show  worthy  of 
their  i-eputation  at  Doncaster  in  1912. 

Hackneys. — In  the  classes  for  Hackneys  the  result  of  the 
exhibitiovj  must  Lave  proved  extremely  satisfactory  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  others  connected  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  At  no  period  in  the  Society's  existence 
have  the  classes  been  so  well  filled,  nor  the  quality  of  the 
animals  genei-ally  so  good.  Many  of  the  principal  winners 
at  the  leading  shows  of  this  year  put  in  an  api)ea]'ance, 
and  there  were  also  a  numl)ei"  of  new  faces  which  wei-c  bard 
to    Iteal. 

Hack  11  cy  I'oiiies  were  lairly  good  as  regards  iiuiiilicrs,  and 
on  the  whole  were  a  smart  and  dainty  lot,  most  of  tlieiii  being 
brimful  of  quality  and  extravagant  goers. 
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Harness  Horses. — The  Harness  classes  were  well  filled,  and 
the  animals  competing  thei'ein  were,  on  the  whole,  a  good  and 
level  lot.  At  the  same  time,  the  winners  comprised,  for 
action  and  qnality,  some  of  the  best  in  England.  Severa 
smart  young  horses  put  in  an  appearance,  and  won  their 
respective  classes  in  good  company. 

Shetland  Ponies. — Class  81,  for  stallions,  contained  some 
fine  animals,  the  first  and  second  prize  winners  being  of 
outstanding  merit.  They  made  a  fine  show  with  good  straight 
action  and  went  with  great  style.  In  Class  82,  for  mares,  there 
were  also  some  splendid  animals.  The  first  and  second  prize 
winners  were  beautiful  goers,  and  it  needed  very  close 
inspection  to  decide  which  was  the  better. 

Welsh  Ponies. — Though  the  exhibits  in  this  section  were 
few,  they  were  of  extra  quality.  Shooting  Sta7\  who  was 
again  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  stallion  class,  is  as  near 
perfection  as  can  be,  and  when  in  motion  a  better  or  truei- 
mover  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  second  prize  winner. 
Grove  Ballistite,  a  very  sweet  pony,  made  a  nice  show,  but 
was  l)eaten  by  the  winner  for  substance,  style,  and  action.  My 
Brother,  the  bay  pony  which  came  third,  is  of  a  different  type 
from  the  other  two  greys.  This  animal  may  alter  consider- 
ably, as  he  is  only  a  baby  and  a  little  too  fine,  although  a 
nice  neat  mover.  Four  different  types  were  observed  in  the 
brood  mare  ~class,  Lady  Starlight  being  a  very  easy  winner. 
8he  is  a  good-looking  pony  and  a  sweet  mover,  her  action 
being  light,  straight,  and  on.  Mountain  Lass,  a  roan  pony, 
awarded  the  second  prize,  is  one  of  the  old  fashioned  sort. 
She  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  her  back  and  action  are  not 
so  good  as  formerly,  but  she  is  still  a  good  breeding  animal. 
The  roan  pony  awarded  the  third  prize  is  also  a  nice  animal, 
but  could  not  move.  There  were  only  two  exhibits  in  the 
Riding  class,  the  bay  winner  being  a  real  beauty,  that  could 
walk,  trot,   or  canter  at  ease. 

Cattle. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gloucester  Show  of  190'.'.  the 
entries  in  the  cattle  classes  were  more  numerous  than  at  any 
Show  since  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Windsor  in  1889. 

Much  interest  was  evinced  in  the  specimens  of  White 
Polled  Cattle '  sent  "  for  exhibition  only  "  by  Mr.  John  Catoi", 
M.P.,  from  his  herd  at  Woodbastwick,  near  Norwich.  The 
exhibits  consisted  of  a  four-year-old  bull,  a  cow  born  in  1900,  a 
heifer  calf  boin  in  April,  1911,  and  twin  calves — a  l)ull  and  a 

*  All  interesting  account  of  •' Wliite  ('attic  :  An  Enquiry  into  their  Orit-in." 
appears  in  the  Tratisdctioiia  of  tlit^  .\atvral  Ilisfurii  Sucieti/,  Glaxqiur,  Vo\.  \ .. 
I'art   II.,  1S'.)7-S  :    Part  III.,  lS;)S-<t, 
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heifer — I)(>ni  in  August,  i'.tlO.     The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Oator  for  the  following  particulars  concerning  his  herd  : — 

The  White  Polled  Cattle  at  Woodbastwiek  number  upwards  of  flt'ly, 
inchiding-  three  bulls  and  twenty  cows  besides  calves  and  steers.  They  have 
been  at  Woodbastwiek  since  about  1840,  and  are  an  offshoot  of  the  now  extinct 
Guuton  herd,  which,  aceordinu'  to  Storer  (Wild  Wliite  Cattle  of  Great  Britain), 
were  brought  to  Norfolk  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  from  Middleton 
I'ark,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the  Assheton  family.  The  herd,  then  related  to 
that  at  Gisburiie,  can  be  traced  to  Whalley  Abbey,  Lancashire,  and  Bewick 
mentions  in  1790  that  the  cattle  there  were  by  traditicm  formerly  the  pi'operty 
of  the  abbots  of  that  monastery  until  its  suppression  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI IL.  and  had  remained  there  subsequently  until  his  time. 

The  Woodbastwiek  herd  owes  much  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Shakerley,  of  Somerford  Park,  Cheshire,  for  a  periodical 
interchange  of  bulls  has  produced  characteristics  now  common  to  both,  the 
shape,  with  black  jioiuts,  ear,  rim  round  the  eye,  muzzle,  and  spots  on  the 
front  fetlock  being  similar.  The  red  points,  which  were  formerly  the  feature 
of  the  Gunton  herd,  have  mainly  disappeared. 

Occasional    crossing    with    the    Shorthorn   has   been  found   inevitable   to 
prevent  the  breed  from  extinction,  but,  despite  this,  the  herd  preserves  a  strong  ' 
type,  the  tendency  to  white,   even  after  crossing,   being  very  marked.     No 
Shorthorn  has  been  used  for  four  generations. 

The  cow  exhibited  at  Norwich  yielded,  in  1910,  11,083  lb.  of  milk  in  47 
weeks,  with  an  average  weekly  yield  of  22J  gallons,  the  highest  weekly  yield 
in  May  being  429  lb. 

The  bullocks  fatten  rai)idly,  and  are  in  considcraljle  demand  among  the 
dealers  in  the  district. 

Shorthorns. — The  entry  in  this  section,  numbering  219, 
though  perhaps  not  above  the  standard,  was,  on  the  whole,  up 
to  the  average.  Village  Diamond,  the  first  prize  winner  in 
Class  86  (bulls  calved  in  190G,  1907,  or  1908)  was  also  awarded 
the  Championship.  This  animal  is  remarkably  even  fleshed 
and  short  legged,  with  true  typical  characteristics,  and  was  an 
easy  winner.  The  second  prize  went  to  a  bull  of  similar 
l)reeding,  a  year  younger  than  the  one  above.  The  class  as  a 
whole  was  good.  In  Class  87  (bulls  calved  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1909)  the  first  and  second  prize  winners  stood  out 
clearly  in  a  moderately  good  lot,  the  former  winning  easily. 
Class  88  (bulls  calved  in  the  last  nine  months  of  1909)  had  a 
large  entry  of  moderate  animals.  The  first  prize  in  Class  89 
(bulls  calved  in  the  first  three  months  of  1910)  went  to  a  bull 
of  considerable  merit,  but  though  the  entry  was  a  large  one, 
there  was  no  other  exhibit  of  very  high  class.  Class  90  (bulls 
calved  in  the  last  nine  months  of  1910)  was  a  large  one  contain- 
ing many  good  animals,  and  though  the  first  two  appeared 
pretty  equal  in  merit,  there  were  a  large  number  of  very  useful 
bulls  behind  them.  The  group  class,  for  the  best  collection  of 
either  three  oi-  four  Shorthorn  bulls  bred  by  exhil)itor  and  entered 
in  the  pi-eceding  classes,  contained  a  creditable  lot  of  six  entries, 
making  a  good  show  in  the  ring.  Cows  in  milk  calved  in  or 
before  1907  (Class  92)  were  only  eight  in   number.     The  three 
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prize  animals  wevf  of  totally  different  types,  but  all  three  good  ol" 
their  type.  Class  03  (heifers  in-milk  calved  in  1908)  was  excep- 
tionally good.  The  first  prize  winner  in  this  class  was  afterwards 
awarded  the  Female  Championship,  and  is  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  breed.  Class  94  (heifers  calved  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1909)  was  small  without  anything  of  much  distinction. 
Class  95  included  several  good  heifers  calved  in  the  last  nine 
months  of  1909,  the  first  prize  winner  being  particularly  sweet 
in  style  and  Shorthorn  character.  The  yearling  heifers  in 
Class  9(j  were  good  and  numerous,  without  any  great  outstanding 
wanner.  One  or  two  animals  in  this  class  were  excessively  over- 
fed, and  this  remark  applies  to  all  the  female  classes  in  a  more 
or  less  degree.  In  Class  97  there  was  a  good  lot  of  yearling 
heifers,  the  first  and  second  prize  winners  being  exceptionally 
so.  In  the  Group  class  (98)  for  the  best  collection  of  three 
or  four  cows  or  heifers  bred  by  the  exhibitor  the  seven 
entries  made  a  fine  show,  the  winners  being  a  very  even 
typical  lot. 

Dairy  Shorthorns. — In  Class  99  (bulls)  there  were  only  four 
entries  of  moderate  quality,  the  conditions  of  entry  restricting 
competition.  Class  lOO  (dairy  cows  calved  in  or  before  190G) 
was  a  grand  one  of  twenty-four  exhibits,  showing,  as  a  whole, 
great  merit,  and  generally  giving  yields  of  milk  well  above  the 
standard.  Class  101,  for  four-year  old  cows,  was  good,  contain- 
ing some  heavy  milkers  of  Shorthorn  character.  In  Class  102 
(heifers  calved  in  or  after  1908)  there  was  an  entry  of  seven, 
which  fully  represented  the  type  of  animal  desired  by  the 
Dairy  Shorthorn  Association,  each  entrant  well  qualif^'ing  for 
that  Association's  certificate. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns. — The  general  average  of  these 
classes  was  very  good  and  exhibitors  are  i-ealizing  the  advantage 
of  showing  their  cattle  in  better  condition  than  formerly. 
Considering  the  nearness  to  the  homes  and  stronghold  of  the 
breed  some  of  the  classes  might  have  been  better  filled.  The 
winner  in  Class  104  repeated  his  win  of  1910,  and  is  keeping 
his  evenness  and  good  form  well.  He  was  also  awarded  the 
Champion  prize  for  the  best  bull.  This  was  a  class  of  very 
good  bulls.  Class  105  was  the  weakest  of  the  male  section, 
though  the  winner  improved  his  position  from  1910.  The 
second  prize  bull  gives  promise  of  improving  with  age.  Class 
106  was  very  good,  and  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  first  three  bulls.  The  winner  had  more  size  and  Lincoln 
Red  character,  and  was  a  splendid  colour.  The  second  and 
third  were  good  bulls  with  lean  flesh.  The  winner  in  Class  107 
was  a  wonderfully  level  cow  for  her  age  (10  years).  It  was 
a  strong  class  and  included  several  extra  good  cows.  Class  109 
contained  some  typical  heifers.     Taken  as  a  whole  Class  110 
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was  the  best  of  the  female  section,  the  winner  being  a  beaiitiful 
level-fleshed  animal. 

Herefords. — The  exhibits  at  Norwich  were  both  numerous 
and  good.  Ont  of  the  four  old  bulls  shown,  three  were  well 
worthy  of  a  first  prize,  that  is  to  say  they  were  quite  up  to  the 
first  prize  standard.  In  a  remarkable  class  of  thirteen  two-year- 
olds,  Lord  Coventry's  DoUijmoiint  was  first,  and  this  animal  was 
also  champion.  He  is  a  very  level  massive  bull  with  grand 
hind  quarters,  and  as  a  yearling  he  was  first  in  his  class  all 
round.  The  second  prize  bull  was  a  typical  Hereford,  with 
good  markings,  and  altogether  a  gi-and  young  sire.  The  third, 
a  son  of  the  second  prize  old  l)ull,  is  made  on  different  lines,  full 
of  quality,  but  a  bit  small.  Then  came  a  number  of  big,  useful 
bulls,  many  of  them  of  more  thaii  ordinary  merit.  The  year- 
lings were  even  more  numerous,  and  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  senior  division  contained  twenty  exhibits.  Mr. 
Tudge  won  easily,  as  he  did  at  the  Royal  Counties  and  at  the 
Bath  and  West  Shows,  with  Cameroti,  none  too  big,  but  very 
even  and  well  proportioned,  with  good  quality.  The  second 
prize  winner  was  of  a  different  type,  and  requires  time  to 
develop.  The  third  and  fourth  (from  the  same  breeder) 
were  both  good,  and  after  these  were  many  that  will  prob- 
ably gi-ow  into  valuable  sires.  The  junior  yearlings  were 
not  well  represented.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Medlicott 
for  Bodenham  Leonm^do,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  oi-  four  animals  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  this  class.  In  the  cow  class,  which  was  only  a  small  one  of 
three  entries,  Mr.  Peter  Coats'  famous  Ladybird  2nd  regained 
her  positioji,  and  Mr.  Tudge's  (Ttvendoline  took  second  place. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  younger  matrons,  headed  by  Ida, 
a  very  good  one  from  the  same  herd  as  Ladybird  2nd.  Mr. 
Cooke-Hill  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  two-year-old 
heifer  class  for  Shelsley  Primula,  a  heifer  with  great  substance, 
good  flesh,  and  grand  character.  This  animal  was  also  the 
winner  of  the  Female  championship.  The  second  prize  animal 
will  probably  maintain  her  form  better,  and  will  no  doubt  grow 
into  a  good  cow.  There  were  several  others  likely  to  make 
good  breeding  cows.  The  yearling  heifers  were  a  particularly 
attractive  collection,  the  winner  lieing  quite  a  smart  one,  though 
somewhat  undersized. 

Devons. — These  classes  contained  47  entries  with  a  few 
absentees.  The  competition  thi'oughout  was  keen,  for  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  animals  were  good  I'epresentatives  of  the 
breed.  The  four  older  bulls  present  were  typical  specimens. 
The  fii'st  prize  winner  possessed  charactei"  and  great  scale, 
probably  about  23  cwt.  The  competition  in  the  two-year-olds 
was  very  close,  the   winning  l)uli   in  this  class  also  obtaining 
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the  Championship.  The  yearling  bull  class  filled  well.  The 
cow  class  contained  three  good  animals,  the  two-year-old 
heifers  were  very  strong  and  even  in  quality,  while  the  yearling 
heifers  made  a  large  and  good  class,  three  standing  well  out 
from  the  others.  This  class  contained  the  winner  of  the 
Female  Championship  in  Beauty  of  Windsor  shown  by  H.M. 
The  King.  The  six  dairy  cows  that  were  brought  into  the 
ring  showed  well,  possessing  the  true  chai'acteristics  of  the 
breed,  Avitli  capital  udders,  and  did  great  credit  to  this  dual 
purpose  breed. 

South  Devons. — The  old  bulls  were  three  in  number,  the 
first  prize  and  Challenge  Cup  being  awarded  to  a  three-year-old 
animal  that  was  far  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  should  make 
a  good  old  bull.  The  second  prize  went  to  an  animal  full  of 
tlesh  but  rather  dark  in  colour.  The  first  prize  winner  in 
the  yearling  bull  class  was  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
likely  to  be  seen  again.  The  other  exhibits  were  not  quite  so 
even.  In  the  cow  class  the  honours  went  to  a  cow  showing 
good  milking  qualities,  and  to  a  very  useful  animal  with  good 
colour.  The  other  entries  were  full  of  milking  qualities.  In 
the  two-year-old  class,  a  well-proportioned  heifer,  full  of 
quality,  was  placed  first.  The  second  was  a  large  heifer  for 
her  age,  being  deep  and  full  of  flesh  ;  and  the  third, 
though  dark  in  colour,  was  very  even.  Yearling  heifers  were 
four  in  number.  The  winner  in  this  class  was  even  and  full 
of  flesh,  and  the  second  prize  winner,  though  not  quite  so 
even,  ran  very  close.  The  third  prize  and  reserve  number  fell 
to  nice  heifers  of  good  colour. 

Longhorns. — These  classes  were  fairly  well  filled,  there 
being  some  good  animals  in  each.  In  the  class  for  old  bulls, 
the  first  prize  winner,  Eastwell  Eagle,  is  a  high  class  bull,  and 
should  render  good  service  to  the  breed.  Some  of  the  other 
bulls  in  this  class  would  have  done  themselves  more  credit  had 
they  been  shown  in  better  condition,  but  they  will  no  doubt 
be  more  valuable  to  their  owners,  through  not  having  been  fed 
up  for  show.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  class 
for  cows,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  most  of  these  were  entered 
to  compete  for  milk-yield  prizes.  There  were  one  or  two  good 
young  bulls,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  seen  again  in  the  show 
ring.  The  heifer  class  contained  two  or  three  exceptionally 
nice  cattle  of  true  Longhorn  type,  the  first  prize  winner,  Easter 
of  Eastivell,  being  especially  good.  To  her  was  subsequently 
awarded  the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  Longhorn  in  (he  Show. 

Sussex. — This  breed  was  well  represented  at  tlie  Norwich 
Show.  The  first  prize  animal  in  Class  139  was  of  nice  quality 
and  subsequently  secured  the  Champion  Medal  for  the  best 
bull  exhibited.     The  second  prize  winner  was  also  a  good  animal 
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and  was  Reserve  for  the  Champion  Medal.  The  third  was  a 
short-legged  bull  a  little  hard  in  his  coat.  In  Class  140  the 
first  prize  bull  was  of  beautiful  quality  but  on  the  small  side, 
and  the  second  was  very  promising.  The  third  was  a  gootl 
bull  but  a  little  wiry  in  his  coat.  The  first  prize  winner  in 
Class  141  was  a  very  fine  cow  of  nice  quality.  The  second 
prize  went  to  an  animal  of  good  type  and  quality  with  a  capital 
bull  calf.  The  third  was  a  good  cow  with  a  nice  heifer  calf. 
The  winner  in  Class  142,  a  beautiful  heifer  of  first  rate  quality, 
was  also  awarded  the  Champion  Medal  for  the  best  cow  or 
heifer  exhibited.  The  second  and  third  Avere  also  heifers 
of  nice  quality.  Class  143  was  a  strong  one  of  good  heifers, 
the  first  prize  going  to  a  beautiful  animal.  The  second  was 
a  nice  level  heifer,  and  the  third  was  also  good. 

Welsh. — The  entries  in  these  classes  were  fewer  this  year 
than  usual,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  show  being  held  so  far  away 
from  Wales.  However,  the  quality  of  most  of  the  exhibits  was 
(|uite  up  to  the  standard.  Three  very  good  specimens  were 
shown  in  the  aged  bull  class,  the  winner  being  a  four-year-old, 
full  of  quality  and  substance.  The  second  prize  went  to  a 
younger  animal  of  considerable  merit,  the  reserve  being 
awarded  to  another  weighty  bull,  lacking  a  little  in  quality. 
In  the  young  bull  class  the  first  prize  went  to  a  fairly  promising 
youngster  of  ten  months,  the  second  prize  being  taken  by 
another  young  bull  of  fair  quality.  The  cow  class  was  a  good 
one,  both  the  first  and  second  prize  winners  being  of  excellent 
quality  with  plenty  of  size.  The  heifer  class  contained  two  or 
three  splendid  specimens,  the  first  prize  winner  being  a  very 
level  and  compact  young  heifer.  The  second  was  younger, 
but  showed  a  great  deal  of  quality,  and  had  a  nice  coat. 

Red  Polls. — The  display  of  this  breed  was  a  record  in  point 
of  numbers,  132  being  entered.  The  quality  of  the  animals 
generally  was  excellent.  Admirers  of  the  East  Anglian  breed 
had  evidently  determined  to  support  the  occasion  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  must  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 
The  bull  classes  included  many  specimens  of  exceptional  merit, 
the  majority  being  well-grown,  deep  fleshed  animals,  true  to 
type.  The  Championship  was  awarded  to  Letton  Vaniii/ 
Davi/soii,  and  the  Reserve  to  Letton  Rose's  Davyson,  by  the 
same  sire.  Both  these  animals  were  of  great  scale.  The  class 
for  cows  in  milk  contained  thirty-four  entries,  and  in  this  case 
the  heavy  milking  qualities  of  the  breed  were  well  illustrated. 
The  Champion  female  was  supplier i  fi-om  this  class  in  Chedda, 
exhibited  by  the  Acting-President.  She  is  an  animal  <»r 
excellent  type,  possessing  a  remarkably  good  udder.  Jjord 
Hastings'  Majimag,  showing  nice  quality,  and  a  true  specimen 
of  the  bi-eed,  was  Reserve  Champion.     In  thf  three  classes  for 
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heifers  fifty-four  were  entered,  and  a  very  meritorious  lot  they 
were.  The  majority  were  very  level,  rich  in  colour,  and 
promise  to  develop  into  deep  milking  cows. 

'  Aberdeen  Ang-us. — The  classes  were , remarkably  well  filled. 
The  sixty-one  animals  entered  came  from  some  of  the  best 
known  herds  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  included  three 
from  his  Majesty  the  King's  farm  at  Abergeldie  Mains.  The 
cattle  were  a  nice  lot,  and  well  brought  out.  The  Gold  Medal 
ofl^ered  l)y  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society  for  the  best 
animal  in  Classes  156  to  161  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kerr's  cow 
Jiuinista  Erica,  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  English  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle  Association  for  the  best  animal  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  that  of  the  animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Aberdeen  Angus  Society  in  Classes  156  to  161  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Drummond's  bull,   Wildgrave  of  Ballindalloch. 

Galloways. — So  far  away  from  the  home  of  the  breed  a 
large  exhibit  was  not  looked  for,  but  the  individual  merit  of 
the  various  animals  did  great  credit  to  both  the  breed  and 
exhibitors.  Where  there  is  no  supreme  championship  given, 
it  is  worthy  of  record  that  perhaps  the  best  animal  in  the 
section  was  the  winner  in  the  cow  class,  shown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Graham,  of  Auchengassel,  and  bred  by  Mr.  Lane,  Rust  Hall, 
Ireland,  from  which  country  we  so  seldom  have  an  exhibit 
taking  a  prominent  place  at  our  national  shows.  In  the  older 
class  for  bulls  there  were  four  animals  forward,  the  first  prize 
being  given  to  Marchfield  Despised.  This  five-year-old  bull  is 
particularly  stylish,  level,  and  well  fleshed,  and  was  Champion 
bull  at  the  Highland  Society's  show  last  year.  The  second  and 
third  prize  takers  were  one  year  younger,  and  have  occupied 
either  first  or  second  in  their  own  class  wherever  shown.  Bull 
stirks,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  not  shown  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  older  class,  but  the  first  and  second  were  animals  of 
distinct  merit.  The  female  classes  contained  animals  of  great 
})romise.  The  first  and  second  in  the  cow  class  were  very 
difficult  to  equal,  combining  as  they  did  both  quality  and 
substance.  The  thirtl  prize  animal,  a  three-year-old  cow,  was 
not  in  the  same  show  form  as  her  rivals.  The  heifer  class  had 
again  two  excellent  leaders,  Messrs.  Thomas  Biggar  &  Sons 
showing  a  big  sized  yearling,  Lizzie  4th  of  Chapelton,  sired  by 
their  third  prize  bull,  "  Sweepstakes.""  She  was  brought  out  in 
fine  bloom,  and,  having  good  lines  and  being  an  excellent 
handler,  is  quite  a  credit  to  the  breed.  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox- 
Brockbank's  second  prize  yearling  has  not  the  growth  of  the 
first  to  commend  her,  but  with  a  perfect  head,  neck,  and 
shoulder,  made  it  vei-y  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
should  lead  the  class.  The  third  prize  heifer,  a  very  useful 
t\vo-yeai--old,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Robert  Graham. 
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Highland.^ — There  were  only  three  exhibits  in  this  section, 
iind  all  behniged  to  Mi'.  Kenneth  McDouall,  Logan,  Stranraer. 
Two  very  good  (|uality  l)nlls  were  shown,  and  a  particnhirly 
sweet  and  stylish  dun  cow. 

Ayrshires. — The  Judge,  in  his  i-eport,  says:  "'The  Ayrshire 
cattle  at  Norwich  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  Royal."' 
Class  16i)A,  for  cow  or  heifer  in-milk,  had  eight  animals 
forward,  and  everj-  one  of  them  was  a  good  typical  Ayrshire. 
The  first  three  animals  were  exceptionally  good,  showing 
splendid  udders  and  teats,  and  wei-e  also  stylish  animals 
showing  plenty  of  substance  and  quality'.  Only  two  animals 
were  exhibited  in  Class  1()9b  (cow  oi-  heifer  in-calf).  The 
first  prize  one  was  a  great  stylish  heifer,  showing  great  pro- 
mise of  good  udder  and  teats,  but  was  a  little  back  from 
calving.  There  were  only  three  bulls  shown  in  Class  168,  but 
they  were  all  of  the  highest  order.  The  first  prize  one  was 
an  animal  of  grand  quality,  showing  great  size  and  substance. 
The  second  had  great  quality,  but  lacked  the  substance  of  the 
winner. 

British  Holstein. — This  was  the  first  occasion  that  separate 
classes  for  Dutch  cattle  had  been  instituted  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Show,  although  specimens  of  the  breed  were  on 
view  at  the  historic  Exhibition  at  Windsor  in  1(S89.  The  entry 
at  Norwich  was  disappointing,  only  twelve  animals  coming 
before  the  Judge,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  exhibits  were  not 
so  representative  of  the  breed  as  could  have  been  desired. 
Class  171,  for  mal(-s,  was  good,  the  first  prize  winner  being  an 
exceptionally  fine  bull,  with  a  magnificent  body,  but  a  little 
defective  in  the  horns  and  nose.  This  bull  afterwards  realised 
fift_y  guineas  at  the  auction  sale.  The  second  prize  animal  had 
a  nice  head,  but  not  such  a  good  body  or  skin.  The  third  pi-ize 
winner  walked  rather  badly,  but  he  should  develop  into  a  grand 
stock  getter.  Only  two  cows  appeared  in  Class  172.  and,  while 
neither  beast  was  of  outstanding  merit,  both  were  more  than 
useful  dairy  animals.  The  winner  in  this  class  was  sufi'ering 
from  a  severe  chill,  which  spoiled  her  chance  of  success  in  the 
milk-yield  com})etition.  The  best  type  of  Dutch  cattle  was 
found  in  the  heifer  class,  which  included  animals  of  splendid 
appearance  and  quality,  all  being  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  winnei-  in  this  class,  a  big  and  well-grown  heifer,  came 
from  Scotland,  and  should  be  heard  of  again  at  future  shows. 
The  heifer  awarded  the  second  prize  was  by  the  same  sire  as 
the  winning  bull,  and  possessed  many  of  his  good  points. 
The  third  prize  animal  was  neat  and  stylish,  and  was  not  far 
separated  from  the  heifers  receiving  higher  awards.  It  is  hoped 
that  visitors  to  next  year's  Show  at  Doncaster  may  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  judge  the  capabilities  of  these  excei)tional  dairy 
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cattle,  which  arc  coming  so  prominently  before  the  public  as 
the  heaviest  milkers  in  return  for  food  receiveil. 

Jerseys. — The  classes  were  well  filled  throughout,  an<l  the 
(luality,  generally  speaking,  was  very  good.  The  first  prize 
bull  in  Class  175  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  old  bulls  seen 
for  some  time,  in  depth,  symimetry,  and  general  character 
leaving  little  to  be  desired.  This  animal  was  also  awarded 
the  Championship  and  Special  Prize.  The  second  was  a  well- 
grown,  long,  and  stylish  bull.  The  third  was  also  a  very  good 
bull  ;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  bad  bull  in  the  class.  The 
introduction  of  a  twx)-year-old  class  for  bulls.  Class  17^),  was 
a  great  advantage  to  the  Show-,  and  gave  five  good  young  bulls 
a  chance  of  getting  into  the  prize  list,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  compete  with  the  old  bulls. 
In  Class  177  (yearling  bulls)  a  decidedly  broken-coloured  bull 
was  first,  which,  considering  that  the  first  prize  old  bull  was 
also  broken-coloured,  marks  the  change  from  the  fashion  that 
prevailed  less  than  fifteen  years  ago.  There  were  many 
promising  yearlings  in  this  class,  which  was  quite  a  good 
one.  Cows  calved  in  or  before  1907  made  quite  an  excellent 
and  very  well-filled  class.  The  first  prize  winner,  an  exception- 
ally good  type  of  Jersey,  both  in  looks  and  dairy  qualification, 
afterwards  won  the  Female  Championship.  The  second  was 
built  on  different  lines  with  very  fine  points,  and  a  remarkably 
good  bag  and  milk  vein.  She  well  deseiwed  her  place.  The 
third  was,  perhaps,  a  little  fleshy,  but  a  very  fine  type  of  dairy 
cow.  The  fourth  was  a  beautiful  cow  of  very  good  quality, 
while  the  fifth  was  fine,  but  not  quite  so  deep  in  the  body  as 
she  might  have  been.  That  two  others  were  highly  commended, 
and  that  seven  were  commended,  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  class.  There  were  three  very  good 
heifers  at  the  top  of  Class  179  (three-year-olds),  but  in  general 
character  the  exhibits  in  this  class  could  not  compare  with  the 
old  cows. 

The  two-year-old  heifers  in  Class  180  were  a  good  class,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  not  quite  so  good  in  their  udders  as  one 
could  wish.  An  exceptionally  nice  yearling  headed  Class  181, 
and  the  other  prize  winners  and  H.  C.'s  made  a  very  close  and 
even  competition.  Class  182  (for  cows  or  heifers  in-milk,  bred 
by  exhibitor,  and  sired  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  open  to 
animals  in  classes  178-180)  brought  together  many  animals 
seen  in  previous  classes,  but,  of  course,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  three-year-old  and  two-year-old  heifers  competing  against 
old  cows,  which  greatly  handicaps  them.  They  were,  on  the 
whole,  quite  a  good  class,  and  fine  in  character. 

Guernseys. — For  a  show  held  in  the  East  of  England,  the 
classes  of  Guei-nsey   cattle   were  exceedingly  good,  while  the 
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numbers  were  satisfactory.  The  quality  of  the  cattle  was 
above  the  averige.  Class  184,  for  old  bulls,  contained  no  less 
than  eleven  entries,  and  the  first  four  or  five  were  fully  credit- 
able to  the  breed.  The  first  prize  bull  was  rather  low  in 
condition,  but  full  of  quality  and  masculine  character  in  every 
way.  The  second  was  a  very  massive,  well-grown  bull,  perhaps 
a  trifle  on  the  large  side,  but  in  every  respect  a  handsome  bull, 
and  running  the  winner  very  close  for  first  place.  A  well- 
shaped  bull  came  in  for  third  prize.  In  Class  185  (bulls  calved 
in  1910),  the  first  place  was  taken  by  a  very  straight  growing 
bull,  which  came  all  the  way  from  South  Devon.  This  was  a 
good  class.  Class  186,  for  cows,  contained  the  satisfactory  entry 
of  seventeen,  and  it  took  some  little  time  to  decide  between  the 
merits  of  the  first  three.  Class  187,  for  two-year-old  heifers, 
was  a  small  one,  but  the  quality  was  good.  The  first  and 
second  promised  particularly  well  for  the  dairy,  having  well- 
shaped  udders.  Class  188  (yearling  heifers)  had  a  more 
numerous  entry,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  yearlings, 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a  selection  among 
the  best  half-dozen. 

Kerries. — The  Kerries  were  not  so  well  represented  as  the 
Dexters,  although  there  were  some  good  animals  exhibited, 
notably  Mr.  R.  Tait  Robertson's  La  Mancha  Mr.  Dooley,  the 
first  prize  winner  in  Class  190,  and  also  Champion  for  the  best 
Kerry  in  the  Show,  a  splendid  animal,  showing  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed.  Lady  GreenalTs  Fenella,  a 
I)eaiTtiful  Kerry  cow,  first  in  Class  191  and  R.  N.  for  Champion, 
I'an  the  bull  very  hard  for  the  Challenge  Cup.  Lady  Greenall's 
Walton  Fame  and  Walton  Feather,  Ixjth  nice  heifers,  took 
first  prizes  in  their  respective  classes.  The  Kerry  cows  were 
l)y  far  the  best  class  in  this  section.  With  the  exception  of  the 
heifers  named,  the  others  were  not  very  good,  there  being  only 
eight  entries  in  two  classes. 

Dexters. — In  Class  195  (bulls)  twelve  very  good  animals 
came  into  the  ring.  His  Majesty  the  King  taking  first  prize  and 
Reserve  for  Champion  with  Robin  Hood,  a  nice  level  animal. 
The  cows  were  a  very  good  lot,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  Portman's 
La  Mancha  Hard  to  Find  being  an  easy  winner  for  first  prize 
and  Championship.  One  rarely  sees  a  finer  specimen  of  a 
Dexter  cow.  The  heifers  in  both  Classes  197  and  198  were  well 
shown,  although  some  of  them,  particularly  in  Class  198,  were 
inclined  to  be  coarse.  Barrow  Bracelet  in  Class  197  and 
Barrow  Buttercup  2nd  in  Class  198,  owned  and  bred  by  Mr- 
H.  Martin  Gibbs,  took  first  prize  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
were  both  very  good  animals.  Mrs.  Edward  Morant's  Hayivard 
Kenmare,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  in  Class  198,  was 
also  a  very  promising  heifer. 

VOL.  72.  Q 
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Dairy  Cattle. — There  were  sixteen  of  the  seventeen  entries 
present  in  Class  200  (cows  born  in  or  before  1907),  and  a 
marvellous  milk  production  was  shown,  the  sixteen  animals 
yielding  an  average  of  over  41  lb.,  two  cows  giving  over  50  lb. 
each.  In  Class  201  there  were  three  heifers  of  good  quality 
exhibited,  all  showing  good  dairying  properties. 

Sheep. 

Oxford  Downs. — Class  204  (shearling  rams)  was  a  strong 
one,  and  fairly  representative  of  the  breed,  though  there 
was  no  ram  of  exceptional  merit  above  the  others.  Class  205 
(single  ram  lambs)  was  fairly  good,  but  varied  considera])ly  in 
forwardness  of  condition.  Class  206  (three  i-am  lambs)  was  a 
strong  one,  and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  leading 
pens.  Class  207  (three  shearling  ewes)  was  regarded  by  the 
Judges  as  the  best  of  the  breed.  To  Class  208  (ewe  lambs) 
apply  the  same  remarks  as  to  Class  206.  Taken  on  the  whole, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  quality,  the  breed  was  well  represented. 
Shropshires. — These  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  usual, 
though  there  were  sixty-eight  entries  in  the  six  classes.  The 
Judges  were  somewhat  disappointed  not  to  find  more  high- 
class  sheep  in  the  ram  classes.  The  shearling  ewes,  although 
few  in  number,  were  good,  and  this  remark  equally  applies  to 
both  ram  classes. 

Southdowns.^ — As  might  be  expected  when  the  "  Royal  " 
Show  is  held  in  the  eastern  counties,  these  classes  were 
well  filled.  The  Southdown  Sheep  Society's  Gold  Medal  for 
the  best  shearling  or  two-shear  ram  was  awarded  to  a  typical 
shearling  with  good  head  and  wool,  very  broad  in  the  back, 
short  on  the  leg,  and  a  good  handler,  but  he  might  with 
advantage  have  been  bigger.  The  Reserve  to  him  was  a 
two-shear  ram,  large,  good  in  the  back  and  over  the  heart  ;  in 
fact,  of  great  breadth  and  girth  and  good  in  wool,  but  perhaps 
a  little  too  far  ofi:  the  ground.  The  three  shearling  rams  in  the 
first  prize  pen  were  really  excellent,  full  of  quality,  with 
beautiful  wool,  and  of  good  length  and  size — real  flock-masters' 
sheep.  The  first  prize  shearling  ewes,  which  also  won  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  pen  of  females,  could  not  be  denied 
their  place,  but  they  were  closely  pressed  by  the  second  prize 
winners,  which  were  perfect  in  quality  and  wool,  well  brought 
out,  and  quite  typical  of  the  true  old  Southdown  breed.  On 
the  whole,  the  Southdowns  were  well  above  the  average. 

Hampshire  Downs. — Although  perhaps  not  showing  any 
great  advance  on  some  previous  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  the  Judges  considered  the  collection  of 
Hampshire  Down  sheep  at  Norwich  a  very  creditable  and  level 
lot.     Their   opinion   of  the  relative    merit  of  the    exhibits  is 
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expressed  in    the  awards,  but   they  were  particularly  pleased 
with  the  winners  in  Classes  223  and  226. 

Suffolks. — In  the  two-shear  ram  class  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prize  sheep  were  fine  specimens  of  the  breed.  In  the 
shearling  ram  class  the  first  prize  winner  was  a  sheep  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  wide  and  deep,  with  plenty  of  colour  and  good 
wool.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  prize  winners  were  also 
very  good  sheep.  The  ram  lamb  class  was  a  very  good  one 
containing  some  very  forward  and  well-grown  lambs,  the  first 
prize  one  being  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  breed.  The  class 
for  three  ram  lambs  was  also  very  good,  all  the  prize  winners 
being  true  to  type  and  character.  The  shearling  ewes  were  very 
smart,  the  prize  winners  being  of  good  type.  The  ewe  lamb 
class  contained  some  fine  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  a  better  pen  of  ewe  lamias  than  were  the  first  prize 
winners  has  ever  been  exhibited.  The  class  for  shearling  ewes 
in  wool  was  a  very  interesting  one,  showing  the  class  of 
wool  the  Suffolk  sheep  produces.  All  the  exhibits  were  grand 
sheep.  The  entries  in  all  classes  were  fair,  and  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole  was  a  good  one. 

Dorset  Downs. — Specimens  of  this  bi-eed  appeared  in  the 
"  Royal  "  Showyard  for  the  first  time.  Four  classes  were  pro- 
vided, and  prizes  amounting  to  60^.  were  offered.  There  were 
only  fourteen  entries  made  by  three  different  exhibitors.  In  the 
shearling  ram  and  ewe  classes  the  first  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wood-Homer.  Messrs.  Eden  and  Watson,  who  were  second 
in  both  these  classes,  won  in  ram  lambs,  Mr.  Tory  being  second. 
In  the  case  of  the  ewe  lambs  this  order  was  reversed. 

Dorset  Horn, — These  sheep  made  a  very  creditable  show, 
taking  into  consideration  the  distance  from  their  home. 
In  the  shearling  ram  class,  the  first  prize  went  to  an  excep- 
tionally good  sheep  of  fine  type  and  character,  which  was 
also  awarded  Champion  prize  as  the  best  exhibit  in  this  section. 
Ram  lambs  made  a  good  show,  the  first  prize  pen  showing  great 
size  and  strength.  Shearling  ewes  were  of  very  even  merit,  and 
little  separated  the  prize  winners.  Ewe  lambs  were  perhaps 
more  variable  than  some  of  the  other  classes,  but  were 
altogether  a  good  class. 

Ryelands. — The  first  prize  animal  in  the  old  ram  class  was  a 
beautiful  sheep,  with  an  excellent  fleece,  having  good  flesh  and 
standing  well  on  his  legs.  The  second  was  a  very  good  sheep 
with  capital  fleece,  a  year  younger,  that  walked  well.  The 
third  prize  ram  had  a  splendid  fleece,  but  was  not  quite  so  good 
on  his  legs  as  the  former.  The  first  prize  sheep  in  the  shearling 
ram  class  was  a  beautiful  animal  with  good  fleece  and  flesh,  and 
stood  well  on  his  legs.  The  second  prize  sheep  was  not  so  good 
behind   as   the   former.      The    third   was.  a.  very  good  sheep 

Q2 
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with  a  nice  fleece,  and  was  unfortunate  to  meet  such  good 
company.  The  first  in  the  class  for  shearling  ewes  were  a 
beautiCul  pen  with  excellent  fleeces,  good  fleshed  and  matched 
like  peas.  A  very  good  trio  came  second,  but  they  were  not 
quite  so  well  matched.  The  third  prize  fell  to  a  beautifully 
matched  pen,  but  they  were  hardly  in  show  condition. 

Kerry  Hill  (Wales). — The  classes  for  this  breed  were  rather 
short  of  entries,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Show  being  held  so  far 
away  from  their  native  country.  The  ram  class  brought  out 
three  entries,  two  of  them  being  grand  specimens  of  the  breed. 
The  first  prize  sheep  had  a  splendid  top,  nice  character,  good 
fleece  and  was  very  masculine,  the  second  was  also  a  grand 
sheep  of  good  type.  The  shearling  ewe  class  had  only  two 
entries,  the  first  prize  pen  being  a  very  good  trio,  well  matched 
as  regards  type. 

Lincolns. — The  sheep  in  this  section  were  a  very  good  lot, 
but  they  were  not  quite  so  forward  in  condition  as  in  some 
years.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  were  a  credit  to  the  breed. 
The  winning  two-shear  ram  (Class  247)  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  sire,  with  a  wonderfully  good  even  fleece,  and  he  was 
an  easy  winner  in  a  good  class.  Class  248  (shearling  rams)  was 
well  filled  and  very  even,  Mr.  Dudding  winning  with  a 
fine  upstanding  sheep.  In  Class  219  (five  shearling  rams), 
a  lot  of  well-matched  sheep  were  shown,  which  were  very 
creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  In  the  three  shearling  ewes  class, 
Mr.  Dudding  showed  two  verj'  equal  pens  which  secured  the 
first  and  second  prizes.  There  was  very  little  to  choose  between 
them,  and  the  umpire  had  to  be  called  in  to  decide  which  was 
best.  The  lambs  Avere  not  quite  so  forward  as  in  previous 
years,  but  were  of  nice  quality.  Class  253  (ewes  in  wool) 
brought  out  a  very  good  lot  of  sheep,  showing  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Lincolns  over  other  sheep  in  their  very  heavy  fleeces. 
The  winners  were  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitor. 

Leicesters. — These  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  shear- 
ling rams,  were  very  short  of  entries.  The  shearling  rams 
made  a  very  good  class,  many  of  them  being  very  good 
specimens  of  the  breed.  The  first  prize  winner  was  a  very 
good  sheep,  standing  well  on  his  legs,  having  nice  flesh  and 
bone,  with  plenty  of  wool.  The  other  classes  were  very  good 
in  quality,  though  short  of  entries.  The  first  and  second  prize 
gimmer  shearlings  were  \evj  good,  and  true  to  type. 

Border  Leicesters. — Considering  that  the  Show  was  held  so 
far  from  the  district  in  which  Border  Leicester  sheep  are 
natives,  the  numbers  were  very  satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  of  good  character.  The  Championship  was  won 
by  the  first  prize  shearling  ram,  an  animal  suited  alike  for 
home  and  colonial  use. 
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Wensleydales. — Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  native  heath 
of  the  Wensleydale  sheep,  the  classes  were  somewhat  scantily 
filled,  but  contained  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed. 
In  the  aged  ram  class  was  found  an  outstandiny^  winner,  a 
wealthy  sheep  with  a  very  even  coat,  and  good  on  his  legs. 
The  single  shearling  ram  class  was  fairly  good.  In  the  class 
for  three  shearling  rams,  there  were  only  two  entries,  but  both 
were  of  high  merit.  The  winners  were  three  very  typical 
sheep.  There  were  four  entries  in  the  class  for  shearling  ewes, 
the  first  and  second  being  animals  well  grown  and  characteristic 
of  the  breed. 

Lonka  and  Herdwicks. — The  Judge  expresses  his  regret  at 
finding  the  entry  so  small,  only  four  of  each  breed  being  shown. 
The  first  prize  Lonk  ram,  County  Councillor,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
David  Hague,  was  an  excellent  specimen.  Peat  I  King,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ireland's  first  prize  winner  in  the  Herdwick  ram  class, 
was  a  very  good  sheep,  and  won  easily.  The  winning  pen  of 
Herdwick  ewes  were  a  good  lot,  and  well  worthy  of  the  prize. 

Derbyshire  Gritstones. — In  Class  267,  the  winner  was  a  ram 
of  superior  size,  with  great  length  of  body,  standing  well  on 
his  legs.  His  wool  was  of  good  quality  except  the  skirts, 
which  were  rather  coarse.  A  very  handsome  and  typical 
sheep  was  placed  first  in  Class  268.  The  first  prize  pen 
in  Class  269  contained  three  superior  shearling  ewes,  with 
excellent  points  and  quality.  The  second  pen  were  very 
tj-pical  ewes,  and  almost  equal  to  the  first  prize  winners.  The 
Judge  states,  in  his  report,  that  these  animals  were  the  best  all 
round  shearling  ewes  he  had  ever  seen,  being  remarkably  good 
in  type,  colour,  and  wool. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. — The  Judges  were  gratified  to 
find  that  this  breed,  with  ninety-three  entries,  had  the 
largest  representation  of  any  variety  of  sheep  at  Norwich, 
and  altogether  they  considered  that  the  animals  brought 
before  them  made  the  best  exhibit  of  the  breed  that 
has  ever  appeared  at  the  "  Royal."  The  first  prize  sheep  in 
Class  270  was  very  symmetrical,  with  good  fleece  and  a  fair 
amount  of  bone.  The  second  prize  one  was  a  more  masculine 
sheep,  but  a  trifle  bare  underneath,  with  good  wool  and  bone. 
Class  271  was  a  very  strong  one  of  thirty-three  entries.  The 
first  prize  sheep  was  masculine  in  character,  with  beautiful 
wool  of  uniform  quality.  The  second  prize  winnei*  had  also 
masculine  character,  with  dense  fleece.  The  third  prize  was  a 
strong  sheep  with  good  wool.  The  first  prize  ones  in  Class  272 
were  a  "  matchy  "  pen  of  excellent  handling  and  even  fleece. 
The  second  prize  pen  were  very  even  in  size  and  type.  The 
third  prize  winners  were  well  matched,  having  good  fleeces, 
but  wanted  more  wool  on  their  heads.      The  first  prize  ones  in 
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Class  273  were  of  good  type.  The  second  prize  lot  were 
even  lambs  with  good  wool.  The  winners  in  Class  274 
were  vei*y  even  sheep  with  good  wool  and  plenty  of  bone 
in  the  fore  legs.  The  second  prize  ones  were  even,  but 
short  of  bone.  In  the  third  prize  pen  there  were  two  very 
good  ones,  but  the  other  was  not  so  good.  The  first  prize 
winners  in  Class  275  were  lambs  of  good  type  and  wool.  The 
second  prize  lambs  were  even  in  wool  and  of  good  character. 
The  Champion  ram,  Mr.  Quested's  first  prize  winner  in 
Class  271,  was  the  best  fleeced  Kent  ram  the  Judges  had  ever 
had  before  them.  The  Keserve  ram  was  a  two-shear  of  very 
symmetrical  form,  with  a  good  fleece,  but  had  not  nearly  such 
good  wool  as  the  Champion. 

Cotswolds. — With  thirty-five  entries  and  no  absentees,  this 
breed  was  better  represented  than  usual.  The  exhibits  were 
good  specimens,  the  first  prize  shearling  ram  and  the  first  prize 
pen  of  shearling  ewes  being  particularly  so.  The  lambs — both 
ram  and  ewe — were  well  grown  and  promised  well  for  the  future. 

Devon  Long-Wools. — The  twelve  sheep  entered  were  all 
present,  and  competed  in  the  three  classes  provided.  The 
quality  in  every  case  was  such  as  to  merit  and  receive  a  prize 
or  minor  card.  Perhaps  the  ram  classes  were,  on  the  whole, 
the  strongest  and  more  uniform  in  quality,  whilst  the  first 
prize  pen  of  ewes  were  evenly  matched  and  well  shown. 

South  Devon s. — There  was  only  one  animal  shown  in  Class 
283  (old  rams),  a  very  useful  sheep,  for  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stooke.  In  Class  284  (shearling  rams)  the 
first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Hoskin  for  a  fleshy  sheep  with  nice  curly 
wool  and  rather  small  bone.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stooke  for  a  ram  with  good  wool  and  plenty  of  bone,  and 
rather  small  face.  Only  two  entries  were  made  in  Class  285 
(three  ram  lambs).  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Stooke  for 
a  grand  pen  that  should  make  big  sheep.  Mr.  Hoskin  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  very  nice  pen  not  so  heavy  in 
their  wool.  A  very  even  and  typical  pen  of  shearling  ewes, 
with  good  curly  coats,  secured  the  first  prize  in  Class  286.  An 
excellent  pen  of  ewe  lambs,  with  plenty  of  wool  and  well 
covered  over  the  head,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  in  Class  287. 

Dartmoors. — These  sheep  were  shown  more  in  uniformity 
as  to  colour  than  at  previous  Shows.  In  Class  2d>^  (rams,  two- 
shear  and  upwards)  there  were  only  three  exhibits,  but  all  very 
good  specimens  of  the  breed.  Shearling  rams  were  a  good  class 
of  nine,  and  most  of  them  of  good  wool  and  well  fleshed.  There 
were  only  two  competitors  in  Class  290  (three  shearling  ewes), 
but  they  were  the  best  the  Judge  ever  saw  of  th^i  breed. 

Exmoors. — The  three  classes  allotted  to  this  breed  had  five 
entries  in  each,  and  the  exhibits  were  all  typical  specimens  with 
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not  a  plain  sheep  among  them.  In  Class  291,  for  rams  two- 
shear  and  upwards,  the  first  prize  winner  had  good  bone  and 
splendid  wool,  and  should  sire  some  useful  stock.  The 
second  prize  sheep  was  rather  small,  but  of  the  right  type. 
The  third  prize  ram  was  a  good  sheep,  but,  in  the  Judge's 
opinion,  his  wool  was  too  long.  The  shearling  rams  were  a 
good  class,  the  first,  Broford  Model,  being  a  grand  young  ram 
that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating  if  he  develops  into  the  sort  of 
sheep  that  the  Judge  thinks  he  will.  In  the  shearling  ewe 
class  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  best,  there  being 
very  little  difference  between  the  first  and  second  pens.  They 
had  each  won  a  prize  this  year  when  shown  together  at  the 
Devon  County  and  Bath  and  West  Shows.  The  third  prize  pen 
had  the  hardest  wool,  but  they  had  rather  poor  heads.  The 
breed  of  Exmoor  Horn  sheep  has  improved  wonderfully  since 
the  formation  of  the  Exmoor  Sheep  Breeders'  Society  about 
five  years  ago. 

Cheviots. — Class  294  (ram,  two-shear  and  upwards)  had  in 
the  first  prize  winner  a  fine  upstanding  sheep,  a  splendid 
mover,  with  a  good  coat.  The  second  was  a  nice  gay  sheep 
with  a  good  head,  but  not  so  big  as  the  first.  In  Class  295 
(shearling  rams),  a  stylish  sheep,  with  a  nice  head  and  good 
skin,  was  first,  and  the  second  was  a  sheep  moving  on  good  legs 
but  showing  small  horns.  A  very  good  ewe,  with  a  grand 
Cheviot  head  and  splendid  skin,  took  first  prize  in  Class  296 
(shearling  ewes)  ;  a  good  big  ewe,  and  a  grand  handler  with 
a  good  skin,  being  second. 

Welsh  Mountain. — Four  animals  competed  in  Class  299 
(rams),  all  of  them  being  good  sheep  and  possessing  the 
true  character  and  type  of  the  breed.  The  first  prize  ram  was 
exceptionally  well  proportioned,  and  a  thick  animal  with  a 
fairly  good  coat.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  a  yearling 
of  excellent  promise,  a  deep  thick-set  ram  with  a  good  coat. 
He  will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  in  the  future.  The  third  prize 
went  to  a  well  coated  two-year-old.  In  Class  300  (yearling 
ewes),  there  were  five  lots  competing,  the  first  prize  pen  being 
three  beautiful  ewes  with  thick  coats.  The  second  prize  pen 
were  ewes  of  great  merit  and  true  to  type,  bat  one  of  them  was 
not  perfect  in  the  coat,  and  they  did  not  match  so  well.  The 
third  prize  pen  contained  ewes  of  good  type  and  quality,  but 
somewhat  deficient  in  form  and  character  to  the  pens  already 
mentioned. 

Blickfaced  Mountain. — In  Class  301  (Rams,  two-shear  and 
upwards)  the  first  prize  animal  was  a  grand  stamp  of  a 
Blackfaced  ram,  but  showing  age  a  little.  The  second  was  a  big 
sheep  with  a  good  skin  but  not  so  well  on  his  legs  as  the  first 
prize    one.     A    good    square    sheep    with    a    good    head    and 
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style  was  first  in  Class  302  (shearling  rams) ;  a  nice  little  sheep 
with  a  dark  head  and  grand  coat  being  second.  A  good  stylish 
ewe.  a  grand  handler  with  a  splendid  coat,  won  the  premier 
position  in  Class  303,  and  the  second  was  a  grand  ewe  very 
little  behind  the  first  prize  one. 

Pigs. 

Large  Whites. — These  made  an  excellent  show,  only  sixteen 
of  the  102  entries  failing  to  put  in  an  appearance.  In  the  old 
boars  (Class  304)  an  animal  of  great  size,  farrowed  in  1908,  full  of 
flesh  and  good  type  was  placed  first,  and  was  eventually  Reserve 
for  the  Gold  Medal.  A  typical  pig,  farrowed  in  1909,  was 
second.  All  the  eleven  entries  in  Class  305  came  forward  and 
eight  received  recognition.  No.  2532  was  placed  first,  and  was 
also  the  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal.  (See  Fig.  ] .)  Another  from 
the  same  herd  was  second,  and  both  showed  type,  size,  and 
quality.  Class  306  (boars  farrowed  in  1911)  was  very  strong, 
thirty-one  animals  putting  in  an  appearance,  many  of  them  being 
of  great  merit.  The  first  and  second  prizes  both  went  to  well- 
grown  animals  of  good  quality.  Twelve  verj^  good  sows  came 
forward  in  Class  307,  eleven  of  them  being  noticed.  The  first 
was  a  remarkably  good  sow  and  likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  unbeaten  dam.  The  second  was  a  sow  of  good  quality 
and  large  scale.  The  third  was  a  1907  sow  that  has  had  a  good 
career  in  the  show  yard  but  now  showing  signs  of  wear. 
Another  very  good  entry  was  made  in  Class  308,  thirteen 
receiving  notice,  and  the  four  prizes  going  to  one  herd.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  lot  of  yonng  sows  for  type, 
size,  and  quality.  Class  309  (three  sows  farrowed  in  1911)  had 
fourteen  entries,  and  a  highly  commendable  lot.  The  first  prize 
pen  were  a  well  grown  and  matched  trio. 

Middle  Whites.— Class  310  contained  a  small  but  very  good 
entry.  The  first  prize  winner  and  also  Reserve  Champion  was 
a  very  fine  boar  of  good  type  and  quality  and  good  on  his  legs. 
The  second  was  a  nice  boar  but  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
winner.  The  third  prize  went  to  a  very  useful  pig  shown  by  a 
new  exhibitor,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  A  very  good  lot  of  young 
boars  were  shown  in  Class  311.  The  first  was  a  fine  though 
rather  massive  boar  of  good  type  and  quality.  The  second  and 
third  were  very  useful  pigs.  Class  312  was  rather  poor  with 
the  exception  of  the  prize  winners.  The  first,  second  and  third 
were  very  matchy,  and  all  out  of  one  litter.  They  Avere  good 
young  boars  that  won  rather  easily.  Class  313  was  a  very 
strong  one,  headed  easily  by  No.  2656,  which  eventually 
captured  the  Medal  for  the  best  pig,  a  very  fine  sow  full  of 
quality.  (See  Fig.  2.)  The  second  was  very  neat,  but  has 
rather  lost  her  hair  and  has  not  so  good  a  top  as  the  winner. 


Fiw.  1.— Large  White  Boar,  '■  Wok.-sley  Tubk  24th." 

Wi/iner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Large  White  Boar  or  Sow,  Norwich,  1911. 

Exhibited  by  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 


Fig.  2. — Middle  White  Bkeeding  Sow,  "Holywell  Yorkshire  Riise." 

Winner  of  Chumpion  Prize  for  best  Middle  White  Boar  or  Sow,  Norwich,  1911. 

Exhibiteil  by  Mr.  Charles  Spencer. 


F,Q.    3.— TAMWORTH   BREEDlN(i    SOW,    "ROLI.ESTOX   VERBE.VA   2X1)." 

Witiner  o*'  C'mnipion  Prize  for  best  Tarmcorth  Bo:ir  or  Sow,  A'oricich,  1911. 
Exhibited  by  Sir  Oswalp  MciSLiiy,  Bart. 


Fig.  4.— Berkshire  Sow,  "Rrform." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Berkshire  Boar  or  Sow,  mrwich,  1911. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Judp. 
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The  exhibits  in  Class  314-  were  a  level  lot,  more  numerous  but 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  old  sows.  A  sow  of  very  nice  quality 
with  good  top  was  first,  the  second  was  rather  more  lengthy 
but  short  of  hair.  Class  315  had  a  fair  entry.  The  winners 
"were  a  nice  well-matched  pen  of  straight  backed  gilts  of  the 
same  litter  as  the  young  boars.  Second  honours  went  to  a 
useful  lot  rather  short  of  quality  compared  Avith  the  winners. 

Tam worths. — The  breed  was  well  represented  by  an  entry 
of  sixty-four,  and  there  were  no  absentees.  The  exhibits 
generally  were  well  grown,  of  good  quality,  and  nice  colour. 
The  Champion  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.,  for  Rolleston  Verbena  2nd,  the  first  prize  breeding  sow 
in  Class  319.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Berkshires. — In  Class  322,  the  first  prize  boar  was  large,  of 
nice  quality  and  character,  and  an  easy  winner.  The  second 
prize  went  to  a  smaller  boar,  but  he  was  straight,  deep,  and  of 
nice  character.  The  third  was  a  deep  pig,  not  quite  so  nice 
in  skin  and  character.  There  were  several  useful  boars  in  the 
Class.  Premier  honours  in  Class  323  were  secured  by  a  pig  of 
nice  length  and  depth  and  very  straight,  with  good  character. 
The  second  and  third  were  only  useful,  and  it  was  not  a  strong 
class.  A  useful  young  pig  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Class  324. 
He  had  nice  Berkshire  character,  and  was  very  closely  pressed 
by  the  second.  This  might  have  been  a  better  class,  but 
there  were  some  useful  young  pigs  in  it.  In  Class  325,  the 
first  prize  pig  was  a  very  grand  old  sow  of  rare  length, 
and  deep,  with  good  character,  and  an  easj^  winner.  The 
second  and  third  were  verj"  big  useful  sows,  and  altogether  this 
class  contained  quite  a  nice  lot  of  breeding  sows.  Class  32G 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  grand  one,  and  it  was  noticeable  what 
great  growth  sows  only  just  about  a  year  old  have  made.  A 
3'oung  sow  of  great  length  and  depth,  and  of  beautiful  character 
though  losing  coat  a  little,  was  an  outstanding  winner.  The 
second  also  had  beautiful  quality  and  character,  but  was  not 
very  forward  in  condition.  The  third  prize  winner  was 
perhaps  the  most  level  pig  in  any  of  the  classes,  but  was  rather 
too  short  for  present-day  purposes.  In  Class  327  there  were 
some  nice  exhibits,  many  pens  contained  one  or  two  nice  pigs, 
but  losing  on  the  others.  The  winners  were  well  matched 
and  won  easily.  It  w^as  a  useful  class  on  the  whole.  The 
Championship  was  won  by  the  first  prize  sow  in  Class  32(1, 
after  a  close  fight  with  the  first  in  the  old  boar  class  and  the 
winner  in  the  class  for  breeding  sows.  (See  Fig.  4.)  These 
were  three  grand  pigs,  youth  and  evenness  turning  the  scale. 

Large  Blacks. — These  made  a  real  good  show,  all  the  classes 
being  well  filled  Avith  good  animals,  and  the  competition 
very  keen.      In  the  aged  class  Drayton  Disajjpointment  was 
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undoubtedly  the  best.  (See  Fig.  5.)  There  were  a  lot  of  good 
ones  close  behind  him.  Boars  farrowed  in  1910  made  a  good 
class  of  very  even  merit.  The  class  for  boars  farrowed  in  1911 
was  well  filled,  containing  eighteen  exhibits,  but  it  was  not  so 
even  in  character  and  quality.  A  few  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
required  standard,  but  some  were  of  excellent  promise.  The 
aged  sow  class  was  not  so  well  filled,  only  five  competing,  but 
the  two  leading  sows  were  very  good.  Sows  farrowed  in  1910 
proved  to  be  an  extraordinarily  good  class,  headed  by  Sud- 
hourne  Sadie,  shown  in  the  pink  of  condition.  (See  Fig.  6.) 
Many  others  in  the  class  were  good  enough  to  compete  in  the 
very  best  company.  In  the  class  for  sows  farrowed  in  1911 
it  was  a  very  close  thing  between  the  first  and  second  prize 
winners,  but  the  quality  of  the  former  just  put  them  into  first 
place.  Taken  altogether  it  was  a  very  fine  exhibit,  and  a  credit 
to  the  breed. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated. — Class  334  contained  rather  a 
small  entry.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
average  of  the  other  classes  shown.  Class  335  showed  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  class,  both  in  number  and  uniformity  of 
the  exhibits,  and  contained  some  good  animals.  Class  33()  was 
well  filled,  and  an  improvement  on  the  previous  classes,  con- 
taining some  remarkably  good  animals  and  also  the  Champion 
of  the  boar  classes.  (See  Fig.  7.)  Several  animals  in  this  class 
should  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  as  coming  sires. 
Class  337  was  well  filled.  The  exhibits  were  uniform  in  type, 
of  great  size,  and  good  throughout.  The  first  prize  sow  was 
also  awarded  the  Female  Championship.  (See  Fig.  8.)  The 
Judge  questions  if  at  any  Show  since  prizes  have  been  offered 
for  this  breed  has  such  a  splendid  lot  of  sows  met  in  competi- 
tion. Class  338  was  Avell  filled,  and  contained  some  good 
specimens  and  several  animals  of  great  promise.  Although 
scarcely  so  uniform  in  type,  they  were  a  very  commendable 
class.  Class  339  contained  many  animals  of  great  merit.  The 
first  prize  trio  were  remarkable  exhibits  and  outstanding  win- 
ners, while  the  second  and  third  prize  winners  were  very 
good  specimens.  In  concluding  his  report  the  Judge  draws 
attention  to  the  great-  and  general  improvement  in  these  classes 
since  he  judged  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Lincoln 
in  1907.  Greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  legs  and  feet — 
then  a  serious  defect — and  other  Aveak  points  have  been  elimi- 
nated ;  in  fact  a  general  improvement  in  all  the  classes  was 
very  noticeable. 

Poultry,  including  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys. 

With  1,218  entries,  or  23  more  than  at  Liverpool  in  1910,  a 
new  record  was  created  in  this  section.     The  show  of  poultry 


Fig.  5.— Large  Black  Boar  "Drayton  Disappointment." 

Wintier  of  Champion  Prize  for  Lest  Large  Black  Boar,  Xoraich,  1911. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Terah  P.  Hooley. 


Fig.  6. — Large  Black  Sow,  "Sudbourne  Sadie." 

Winner  of  Champion  Prize  for  best  Large  Black  Sou-,  Norvich,  1911. 

Erhibited  fy  Mb.  Kenneth  M.  Clark. 


Fig.  7. — LiNfcn.x.SHiRK  Ci-rlky-coated  Boar,  "Marshland  Dreadnought." 

Winner  of  CliainjAon  Prize  for  best  Lincolnshire  Curley-conii^d  Boar,  Noririch,  1911. 

Exhibited  bi/  Mr.  Leopold  C.  Harvey. 


Fk;.  8. — Lincolnshire  Cirley-coated  Breeding  Sow,  "  Londesboroigh  Koyal  Duchess.' 

Winnerlof  Champion  Prize  for  best  Lincolnshire  Curley-coated  Soic,  Xornich,  1911. 

Exhibited  by  Mr.  Leopold  C.  IIarvev. 
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was  without  doubt  the  best  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  five  Judges,  amongst  whom 
the  duties  were  divided  as  follows  : — Mr.  J.  F.  Entwistle 
judged  the  Game  Classes  ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Broomhead  judged  the 
Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Dorkings,  Sussex,  and 
Anconas  ;  Mr.  R.  Anthony  judged  the  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
and  Leghorns ;  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hildebrand  judged  the 
Yokohamas  ;  and  Mr,  Edward  Kendrick  judged  the  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Malines,  Campines,  French,  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys. 

Mr.  Entwistle  considered  the  Old  English^  Sumatra,  and 
Indian  Game  the  best  collection  seen  at  a  summer  show. 
The  Modern  Game  with  but  two  exhibits  per  class  were 
disappointing,  but  the  quality  was  high,  and  probably  the 
entry  will  be  much  better  another  year.  The  Bantams  were 
most  interesting  and  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  choicest 
specimens.  Mr.  Broomhead  reports  that  Langshans  were  good, 
and  Plymoutli  Rocks  turned  up  well,  some  rare  good  youngsters 
being  shown.  Orpingtons  were  far  the  best  classes  in  the 
whole  section.  The  Dorkings  were  decidedly  poor,  Sussex 
were  very  well  supported  and  proved  a  popular  breed,  and 
Anconns  were  up  to  the  usual.  The  quality  throughout  was 
particularly  good,  and  the  "  Royal "  of  1911  ranked  as  one  of 
the  very  best  poultry  shows  of  the  season.  Wyandottes,  Mr. 
Anthony  wi-ites,  made  a  good  show  with  an  entry  of  over  two 
hundred.  The  laced  classes,  though  not  numerous,  were  full 
of  quality,  the  winning  Gold  cock  being  about  the  best 
Wyandotte  present.  The  winning  Silver  hen,  one  of  the  best 
ever  bred,  was  in  grand  feather.  Laced  cockerels  contained 
only  three  birds,  but  the  winner  was  full  of  promise. 
Pullets  were  headed  by  a  very  forward  Silver,  closely 
followed  by  a  good  Gold  hardly  ready.  Whites  made  a 
capital  show  both  for  quality  and  numbers,  and  the  winning 
birds  were  of  the  highest  quality,  both  excelling  in  type  and 
colour.  The  two  chicken  classes  for  Whites  contained  some 
really  promising  birds.  Many  were  a  trifle  undeveloped  but 
of  extra  good  quality.  The  winning  pullet  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  the  Judge  ever  saw  at  the  time  of  the  year.  Blacks 
made  a  good  show  in  themselves,  and  the  advance  in  soundness 
of  colour  was  easy  to  see.  The  pair  of  winning  old  birds  were 
two  really  fine  specimens  and  were  well  to  the  front.  Partridges 
contained  a  few  good  birds,  though  the  numbers  have  been 
larger.  Columbians  were  two  good  classes,  whilst  Blues  and  the 
variety  classes  were  full  of  quality,  especially  the  pair  of  Buffs. 
Minorcas  were  not  large  in  numbers,  though  the  quality  was 
fairly  good.  The  winning  cock  was  easily  the  pick  of  the  lot, 
being  one  of  the  best  seen  out  for  a  long  time.     The  hen  class 
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contained  several  very  large  birds,  but  hardly  of  the  quality 
that  have  been  seen  at  the  "  Royal."  Leghorns,  with  eight 
classes,  contained  some  really  good  birds.  Whites  came  first 
with  thirteen  entries  in  the  two  classes.  The  winning  cock 
stood  out  for  type  and  head,  the  second  being  hardly  as  large 
and  not  quite  so  pure  in  colour.  Hens  were  a  grand  class,  the 
winner  being  a  really  good  headed  bird  of  pure  colour, 
perfect  type,  and  shown  very  fit.  Brown  Leghorns  were  good, 
the  winning  cock  being. about  the  best  Leghorn  exhibited.  His 
colour  was  superb,  with  grand  feather  and  a  capital  head. 
Hens  were  a  good  class,  being  headed  by  a  grand  coloured 
pullet  closely  followed  by  a  good  hen  failing  slightly  in 
colour.  Blacks  were  two  good  classes,  the  pick  being  the 
winning  hen,  which  stood  out  for  size  and  head.  The  two 
variety  classes  contained  several  good  birds,  the  winning 
Buff  cock  being  an  extra  good  bird  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
The  winning  Blue  hen  was  also  shown  in  grand  form. 

Mr.  Hildebrand,  in  his  report,  said  it  was  disappointing  that 
the  Yokuhamas  were  not  better  represented,  considering  the 
great  advance  in  numbers  and  public  favour  that  these  fowls 
have  made  in  England  during  the  last  few  years.  The  six 
classes  mustered  only  twenty-two  entries,  while  the  quality 
of  the  birds  themselves  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Bantam  classes  showed  an  improvement  on  last  year. 

Mr.  Kendrick  reports  that  the  first  prize  Brahma  cock  was 
a  very  fine  bird,  as  also  was  the  first  prize  Cochin  cock.  Hens 
were  very  good  in  the  buffs,  a  grand  bird  being  first.  Gampines 
made  two  big  classes  of  good  birds.  The  first  prize  Faverolle 
cock  Avas  one  of  the  best  birds  in  the  Show.  There  was  a  good 
entry  of  nice  birds  in  the  A.  0.  V.  classes.  Ducks  made  a  very 
small  entry,  and  there  was  room  for  great  improvement  here. 
Some  good  young  birds  were  found  in  the  Rouen  drake  class. 
The  Geese  exhibited  were  large  birds,  but  out  of  feather.  The 
Turkeys  were  two  good  classes,  the  first  prize  hen  being  very 
large. 

Produce. 

Butter. — Mr.  Blackshaw,  the  Judge,  was  disappointed  in  the 
number  and  also  in  the  general  quality  of  exhibits  placed  before 
him.  That  so  great  an  industry  should  be  represented  at  the 
National  Show  by  so  poor  an  exhibit  is  undoubtedly  very 
unfortunate.  There  were  a  few  first-class  butters,  but  the 
majority  of  the  exhibits  were  below  what  might  be  termed 
average  quality. 

Cheese. — The  quality  of  the  Cheddars  was  on  the  whole 
consideral)ly  above  the  average,  taking  into  consideration  the 
season  of  the  year.  A  few  of  the  exhibits  were  rather  sweet 
made  and  tough,  and  in  consequence  the  flavour  was  not  fine. 
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The  prize  winning  lots  were  quite  outstanding  in  fluvour  and 
texture,  and  in  appearance  well  set  up.  The  first  prize  lot  was 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  exhibit  in  the  cheese  section,  and 
sliowed  beautiful  quality,  with  appearance  and  finish  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Cheddar  truckles  was  rather  a  small 
class.  The  prize  lots  were  excellent  samples  of  this  variety 
of  cheese.  Cheddar  makers  would  obtain  more  uniform 
results  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  if  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  ripening  agent  used  in  the  milk.*  The  Cheshire  Classes, 
481  and  482  (white  and  coloured),  were  fairly  well  filled. 
The  quality  of  the  coloured  Cheshires  was  somewhat  irregular 
and  nothing  of  outstanding  merit  was  found.  The  principal 
fault  was  tightness  with  over  acidity  and  dulness  of  colour. 
The  tightness  might,  to  some  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extremely  hot  weather  experienced  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  has  the  effect  of  hurrying  on  the  acidity  change, 
and  results  in  tightness  or  poorness  in  the  matured  cheese. 
Cheshire  makers  should  guard  against  making  cheese  of  this 
type,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  when  milk  is 
poor  in  fat  and  in  consequence  easily  affected  by  acidity.  The 
white  Cheshires  were  very  similar  in  quality  to  the  coloured, 
and  generally  showed  similar  faults,  nothing  of  outstanding 
quality  being  found.  Double  Gloucesters  were  a  small  class 
and  the  quality  very  irregular,  nothing  that  could  be  described 
as  fine  was  found.  The  class  for  Lancashire  cheese  was  also 
a  small  one,  but  several  useful  samples  were  exhibited.  The 
first  prize  lot  might  be  described  as  a  useful  sample.  The  Stiltons 
were  excellent,  and  possibly  more  regular  in  quality  than  any 
other  class  in  the  cheese  section.  The  prize  lots  were  quite 
outstanding,  and  with  maturing  would  develop  all  the  features 
of  prime  Stilton.  The  appearance  and  finish  of  the  cheese  was 
in  every  way  creditable. 

Cider  and  Perry. — Taking  the  section  as  a  whole,  there  did 
not  appear  to  l)e  the  improvement  in  the  exhibits  that  might 
have  been  expected  after  so  much  has  l)een  done  to  bring  into 
notice  the  improved  modes  of  manufacture,  and  to  emphasise 
the  supreme  importance  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  connection 
with  everything  connected  therewith.  There  were  many 
instances  of  faulty  casks  and  dirty  bottles  having  been  used,  and 
of  preservatives,  sweets,  and  possibly  alcohol  having  been  added. 
Two  samples  in  Class  487  were  disqualified,  l)ut  the  remainder 
were  of  fine  quality,  and  one  was  R.N.  for  Champion.  In 
Class  488,  there  was  a  great  amount  of  solids,  in  one  case  an 
excessive  amount,  but  although  no  exhibit  was  disqualified,  there 
was  an  opinion  that  in  that  case  the  amount  was  not  natural. 
The  entries  of  Old  Cider  (Class  489)  were  small,  and  two  of 
these  were  quite  out  of  condition.     In  Class  490,  one  entry  was 
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disqualified  for  the  addition  of  preservatives.  The  amount  of 
solids  Avas  very  great  in  one  entrj-  in  Class  491,  and  so  dispro- 
portionate that  it  was  disqualified.  Witli  this  exception  the 
class  was  very  good,  the  winning  exhibit  gaining  the  Champion- 
ship. Class  492  was  not  satisfactory,  bad  colour  and  the 
addition  of  preservatives  being  noticeal)le.  The  whole  of 
Class  493  was  struck  out  on  account  of  excess  of  gravity.  Class 
494  was  good,  one  sample  only  bearing  trace  of  preservatives. 
The  Perry  seemed  true  to  its  kind,  the  chai*acter  of  some  of 
the  entries  being  quite  distinct. 

Details  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  samples  for  which 
prizes  were  awarded  are  appended  : — 

Class  487. — Cask  of  Dry   Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not 
more  than  30  gallons,  made  in  1910. 


No. 

Specific 
gravity 

Alcohol 

Solids 

Acidity 

Awards 

174 
172 
167 

1-015 
1014 
1015 

per  cent. 
4-00 
5-50 
4-60 

per  cent. 
5-20 
5-37 
5-31 

per  cent. 

-268 
-425 
•428 

1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 

Class  488. 


-Cask  of  Sweet  Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not 
mo?'e  than  30  gallons,  made  in  1910. 


181 

1-025 

3-70 

7-65 

-388 

1st  Prize  and 

Reserve  for  Cup 

180 

1-025 

400 

7-62 

•38 

2nd  Prize 

179 

1-026 

405 

7-99 

-438 

3rd  Prize 

Glass  489. — Cask  of  Cider,  not  less  than  18  and  not  more 
than  30  gallons,  made  previous  to  1910. 


194 
195 
196 


1-032 
1-033 
1026 


3-60 
330 
400 


9-32 
9-56 
7-83 


•318 
•328 
•335 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 


Class  490. — One  Dozen  Dry  Cider,  made  in  1910. 


204 
205 
206 


roi4 

1-006 
1^002 


5^17 
5^20 
600 


5^36 
3-31 
2-32 


•375 
•355 
-368 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 


Class  491. — One  Dozen  Sweet  Cider,  made  in  1910. 
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1034 

2-50 

9-64 

•338 

1st  Prize  and 
Challenge  Cup 

217 

1-027 

3-20 

8-14 

•308 

2nd  Prize 

229 

1035 

257 

9-67 

•40 

3rd  Prize 
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Class  492. — One  Dozen  Cider,  made  previous  to  1910. 


No.       '      ^!^      :      Alcohol 

Total 
solids 

Acidity 

Awards 

244 
239 
242 

1-035 
1032 
1084 

per  cent. 
2-85 
3o5 

2-85 

per  cent. 
9-92 
9-47 
9-70 

per  cent. 
•50 
•308 
•274 

1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 

Class  493. — One  Dozen  Dry  Perry. 

[No  Award.     Gravity  too  high  in  all  cases.] 

Class  494. — One  Dozen  Sweet  Perry. 


257 
264 
266 


1-045 
1035 
1032 


1-90 
2^50 
3-40 


12-36 
998 

0-62 


•51 
■469 

-(;3 


Ist  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 


Wool. — While  some  of  the  sections  were  remarkably  good, 
the  exhibits  as  a  whole  were  only  about  the  average.  In  Class 
496  (Lincolns)  four  exhibits  were  disqualified  for  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  as  to  washing  of  fleeces,  and  again 
in  Class  505  one  of  the  best  exhibits  was  disqualified  for  the 
same  reason.  In  Class  502  three  exhibits  were  disqualified  for 
being  tied  with  string,  and  the  Judges  hope  this  will  help 
to  kill  the  reprehensible  practice  of  tying  with  foreign  matter. 
In  several  instances,  particularly  in  the  Scotch  class,  the  Judges 
had  doubts  about  condition  85  having  been  observed,  but  in 
every  case  unless  they  could  feel  quite  certain,  the  exhibitor 
was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Bread. — The  offer  of  prizes  for  bread  at  the  Norwich  Show 
svas  a  new  departure  for  the  Society,  and  no  less  than  112 
entries  were  received.  Each  exhibit  consisted  of  two  2-lb. 
loaves  baked  in  tins  and  made  from  stone-ground  flour.  Mr. 
Kirkland,  who  acted  as  Judge  in  this  section,  has  made  the 
following  report  : — 

The  number  of  entries — 112 — was  very  satisfactory  under  the  conditions 
on  which  the  competition  took  place.  Although  there  are  still  many  mills 
with  stone-grinding  jilants,  there  may  have  been  some  people  who  would  have 
entered,  but  who  were  prevented  by  their  inability  to  get  supplies  of  suitable 
flour.  So  far  as  the  competitors  amongst  professional  bakers  were  concerned, 
the  terms  of  the  competition  may  not  have  been  sufflciently  well  known  to 
them. 

About  half  of  the  competitors  were  commercial  bakers,  and  amongst  those 
were  several  who,  from  their  experience  as  competitors,  might  be  classed  as 
professionals.  The  first  and  third  ijrizes  were  obtained  by  bakers  whose  names 
are  well  known  in  the  trade  as  competitors  ;  the  second  prize-winner  is  not 
so  well  known.  The  Reserve  Number  and  Highly  Commended  went  to  a  youth 
who  is  a  student  at  the  National  Bakery  School,  London.  The  first  place 
amongst  five  other  Highly  (Commended  was  obtained  by  a  lady,  and  a  well- 
known  prize-winning  firm  of  bakers  was  second  in  this  grade.     All  the  four 
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"commended"  exhibils  were  the  work  of  female  bakers.  Amongst  the  entries 
of  the  non-successful  were  the  names  of  some  of  the  largest  bakery  firms  in 
the  kingdom. 

'J'he  great  variation  in  colour  and  character  of  the  loaves  shown  was  the 
result,  I  think,  of  the  wide  conditions  of  the  competition.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  of  the  flour  used  was  other  than  "  stone-ground."  but  as 
no  stijiulation  was  made  as  to  the  fineness  of  "dressing,"  all  sorts  of  meals 
and  flours,  from  ordinary  wholemeal  to  fine  white  flour,  were  used.  I  doubt 
if  there  would  be  much  greater  uniformity  in  this  matter  even  if  the  stipula- 
tion had  been  made  that  the  flour  used  should  consist  of  a  certain  definite 
percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat,  unless  some  reservation  had  also  been 
inserted  as  to  the  kind  of  wheat  to  be  used.  In  such  case  it  might  have  been 
still  more  difficult  for  the  ordinary  householder  to  get  supplies  of  flour  accord- 
ing to  conditions. 

Hives,  Honey,  and  Bee  Appliances. — Class  50G,  with  three 
entries,  contained  neat  and  highly  finished  collections  of  hives 
and  appliances.  The  outfits  for  beginners  displayed  a  very 
Avide  range  in  choice  and  price.  Classes  507  and  o()8  produced 
many  hives  of  good  workmanship  in  both  sections  though 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  entries  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Class  509  (extractors),  and  Class  510  (ol)servator3'  hives), 
contained  two  exhibits  apiece  for  the  six  prizes  offered  ;  both 
were  good.  No  strikingly  useful  novelties  were  shown  in  Class 
511  this  year.  The  honey  classes  were  w^ell  filled  and  much  of 
the  honey  exhibited  in  them  was  of  excellent  quality  and 
mostly  produced  in  the  present  season.  Unfortunately  some  of 
the  finest  sections  of  comb  honey  were  disqualified  owing  to 
the  infringement  of  the  rule  against  overlacing.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  trivial  importance,  as  it  involves  the  main  human 
operation  in  the  outturn  of  the  exhibit.  The  extracted  honey 
was  also  mach  more  in  evidence  than  last  year,  and  there  was 
no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard  of  quality  then  attained. 
The  trophies  of  honey  (seven  exhibits)  were  excellently  staged, 
the  premier  award  falling  to  a  collection  of  superb  light  honey 
produced  this  year.  Wax,  vinegar,  and  other  products  of 
honey  were  up  to  the  standard  of  recent  years,  but  the  entries 
were  few.  Taken  altogether  there  has  not  been  a  finer  show  in 
this  department  in  recent  years.  Several  demonstrations  were 
given  daily  by  Mr.  W.  Herrod,  the  Expert  of  the  British 
Beekeepers'  Association,  who  attracted  and  interested  large 
audiences. 

Competitions. 

Butter-making. — The  Judge  reports  favourably  on  the  work 
of  the  competitors  in  the  six  competitions  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  tlie  Show.  On  the  whole, 
the  candidates,  though  a  little  slow,  did  useful  work,  and  all 
possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  butter- 
making.      The   candidates   were   drawn   from  seven  different 
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counties,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
competitions  were  most  satisfactory.  The  competition  of  prize 
winners  in  the  previous  classes  for  the  Championship  was 
remarkably  good,  and  the  Judge  was  most  pleased  with  the 
smart  and  methodical  manner  of  the  competitors.  The 
work  was  well  and  carefully  done  in  quick  time,  and  the 
only  fault  noticeable  was  in  the  making  up  of  the  butter 
into  rolls,  &c.,  which  was  generally  not  so  good  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Horse-shoeing." — Excellent  work  was  done  by  the  different 
competitors  in  the  Horse-shoeing  Classes  at  Norwich.  In  all 
three  classes — Heavy  Horses,  Hunters,  and  Roadsters — the 
competitors  showed  great  ability,  and  it  was  only  after  consider- 
able trouble  and  taking  into  consideration  every  minute  detail, 
that  the  Judges  were  able  to  make  their  awards,  the  work  in 
the  majority  of  cases  being  so  near  perfection. 

Horticultural  Exhibition. — Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  season  of  1911  was  the  most  trying  one  experienced  for 
some  time  for  horticultural  produce  of  all  kinds,  the  Show 
generally  was  an  excellent  one.  The  collection  of  Hardy 
Perennials  (Class  8)  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  one  of 
the  finest  ever  staged  at  any  Show.  The  Groups  of  Miscel- 
laneous Plants  and  Orchids,  though  not  numerically  strong, 
were  of  excellent  quality  throughout.  The  Sweet  Peas  made 
an  imposing  and  pleasing  display  in  all  the  classes.  Begonias, 
Carnations,  and  Roses  were- represented  by  the  choicest  varieties, 
and  were  in  all  cases  well  staged.  Class  5  was  a  new  departure 
in  arrangement  for  this  class  of  plants,  and  has  great  possi- 
bilities of  making  a  very  fine  feature  if  continued  in  the 
future.  The  quality  of  the  vegetables  was  good,  but  the  classes 
were  rathei-  limited.  The  most  disappointing  class  was  that  for 
fruits.  "What  should  have  been  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
Show  was  spoiled  by  there  l)eing  only  one  exhibit,  and  this  not 
up  to  the  quality  the  Judges  expected  to  see  for  such  a  good 
prize.  The  non-competitive  exhibits  made  a  splendid  display  of 
the  most  varied  character,  and  embraced  excellent  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  from  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  ;  stove  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  ;  roses  from  Messrs.  B.  Cant  &  Hobbies,  Limited  : 
sweet  peas  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Mr.  Breadmore,  and 
Mr.  Bolton  ;  vegetables  from  Suttons,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Norwich  Show  of  1911  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  i-epresentative  exhibitions  of  live  stock  and 
machinery  that  has  ever  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society. 

The  generous  hos})itality  displayed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Norwich,  the  High    Sheriff  of    Norfolk,  Mr.  Russell  Colman, 
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Mrs.  Stuart  and  Miss  Colman  greatly  added   to   the  pleasure 
of  those  who  visited  the  Show. 

Mr.  Henry  Giles,  the  agent  for  the  Crown  Point  Estate, 
like  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Society's  earlier  visit,  was  indefatigable  in 
doing  everything  possible  to  make  the  Show  a  success.  The 
Local  Honorary  Secretaries — the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Beck — too,  rendered  most  valuable  services, 
both  in  the   preliminary  preparations   and   during  the  Show. 

In  addition  to  a  Showyard  with  such  natural  beauties  as 
that  possessed  by  the  site  at  Crown  Point,  the  County  of 
Norfolk  also  provided  the  Acting  President  for  the  year. 
Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  in  addition  to  being  the  Deputy  of  His 
Majesty,  was  Chairman  of  the  Norwich  Local  Committee, 
and  was  also  very  closely  identified  with  the  railway  arrange- 
ments as  Deputy-Chairman  of  tlie  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  the  Acting  President, 
forms  a  very  happy  conclusion  to  the  Report  on  the  Norwich 
Show  of  1911  :— 

Buckingham  Palace, 

June  SOth,  1911. 

My  Dear  Fellowes — 

The  King  wishes  me  again  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  his  sincere 
thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done  during  the  past  year  on  his  behalf  as 
Acting  President  of  the  Tloj-al  Agricultural  Show,  and  especially  for  your 
efforts  to  make  his  visit  to  the  Show  on  the  28lh  inst.  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

All  the  arrangements  for  his  reception  and  general  comfort  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  His  Majesty. 

The  King  congratulates  you  upon  the  very  large  attendance  in  the  show- 
yard,  and  he  is  much  gi'atified  to  see  by  the  papers  that  the  number  of 
visitors  yesterday  was  almost  double  that  of  the  coiTesponding  day  of  last 
year's  show. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHUR    BIGGE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.,  Acting  President,  Royal 
Agricultural  Show. 

Thos.  McRow. 

IG  Bedford  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
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THE    TRIALS    OF    POTATO    DIGGERS    AND 
POTATO    SORTERS. 

Considering  the  very  large  amount  of  labour  required  for 
digging  and  afterwards  sorting  potatoes,  and  the  great  cost 
when  a  large  acreage  is  grown,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
A.gricultural  Society  did  well  in  arranging  that  substantial 
prizes  should  be  offered  for  "  Potato  Diggers  "  and  "  Potato 
Sorters,"  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Meeting,  and  that 
field  trials  should  be  held  later  in  the  year  when  the  tubers 
ripened. 

A  first  prize  of  20/.  and  a  second  prize  of  101.  brought 
a  good  entry  of  fourteen  potato  diggers,  all  except  No.  5  making 
an  appearance  on  the  appointed  day. 

The  Judges  appointed  were  :  Mr.  Harry  Hope,  M.P., 
Barney  Hill,  Dunbar,  N.B.  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Bettinson,  Needham 
Lodge,  Elm,  Wisbech  ;  Mr.  William  Coulman  Brown,  Appleby, 
Lincolnshire  (North). 

Printed  instructions  were  sent  to  the  competitors.  Among 
other  things,  they  were  requested  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  any  preliminary  trials. 

Class  I. — Potato  Diggers. 
First  Prize,  201.         Second  Prize,  101. 


LIST    OF    ENTRIES. 

Blackstone  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stamford. 

1 . — Potato  Digger,  of  the  kind  in  which  the  potatoes  are  moved  to  the  side 
of  the  row  by  a  number  of  forks  revolving  behind  a  share,  151. 

Alexr.  Jack  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

2. — "Caledonian"  Potato  Digger,  R.A.S.E.  First  Prize,  Leicester,  189G, 
fitted  with  ball  bearings,  lit.  lOs.     If  with  detachable  seat,  10s.  extra. 

3. — New  improved  "  Empire"  Potato  Digger,  16^.  lOs.  If  with  detachable 
seat,  10s.  extra. 

4. — New  "Imperial"  Potato  Digger,  16Z.  lOs.  If  with  detachable  seat, 
10*.  extra. 

KUXMANN  &  Co.,  23  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 
5. — "  Kuxmann  "  Potato  Digger,  161.  5.?. 

Mabtin's  Cultivator  Company,  Ltd.,  Lincolnshire  Iron  Works, 
Stamfortl. 

6. — Martin's  Patent  Potato  Digger,  HI. 
7.— Martin's  Patent  Potato  Digger,  \5l. 
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Powell  Bros.  &  Whitaker,  Cambrian  Iron  Works,  Wrexham. 

8. — Vertical  Fork  Potato  Itaiser  with  driver's  seat,  six  forks,  fitted  with 
hardwood  handles,  15^.  10^.  Extras,  if  required  :  Disc  weed  cutter,  11.  Net 
screen,  15s. 

9. — Side  Lever  Fork  Wheel  Potato  Raiser,  with  12  revolving  forks  complete, 
with  cratch  wheel  or  net  screen,  lil.  10s.     Kxtra  disc  weed  cutter,  \l. 

10. — Side  Lever  Vertical  Fork  Potato  Raiser,  fitted  witli  six  digging  forks 
and  vertical  link  motion,  151.     Extra  disc  weed  cutter,  II.     Net  screen,  155. 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferibs,  Ltd.,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich. 

11. — Ransomes'  Rotary  Potato  Digger',  with  fixed  tines  and  net  guard, 
14/.   lo.s.     Disc  coulter  extra,  15.y. 

12. — Ransomes'  new  Potato  Digger,  No.  12,  16Z.  10.?. 

13. — Ransomes'  new  Potato  Digger,  No.  14  (Phillips'  Patent),  17/.  10.«. 

David  Wilson,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk. 

14. — Potato  Raiser,  lifts  the  whole  crop  and  leaves  the  tubers  on  the  top  of 
the  drill  where  grown  and  will  not  damage  the  tubers,  201. 

Messrs.  Dennis  &  Sons,  ojf  Kirton,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  a  field  of  Evergoods,  close  to  Littleworth  Station, 
twelve  miles  from  Peterborough  and  six  from  Spalding,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  thither,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26,  a  large  concourse  of  interested  visitors  wended 
their  way,  some  of  them  as  early  as  9  o'clock,  to  witness 
the  trials. 

At  the  Leicester  Meeting  in  1896,  where  a  similar  competition 
took  place,  the  soil  was  full  of  stones,  many  of  which  so 
resembled  potatoes,  that  a  machine  exhibited  there  for 
"  gathering  and  sorting  "  could  not  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  The  land  at  Littleworth  was  per  contra  devoid  of 
stones,  being  in  the  Fen  countr}^  with  the  venerable  pile  of 
Croyland  Abbey  conspicuously  looming  in  the  distance. 

The  Society  had  arranged  fourteen  equal  plots,  with  a  few 
rows  taken  out  between  each,  lots  being  drawn  as  to  the 
position  of  each  machine. 

To  give  the  Judges  a  chance  to  examine  the  working  of 
the  machines  thoroughly,  only  two  competitors  were  allowed 
out  together,  and  copious  notes  were  taken  of  the  results,  such 
as  damage  by  the  share,  or  by  the  revolving  tines,  the  distance 
the  tubers  were  thrown,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  placed 
for  facility  of  gathering,  the  manner  the  tops  were  cleared,  and 
many  other  items. 

The  Engineer's  assistant  superintended  the  forking  over  of 
a  measured  piece  in  each  plot,  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  potatoes  left  or  covered  up. 

As  a  result  of  severe  trials  and  a  hard  day's  work,  six 
machines  were  eliminated,  the  Stewards  being  asked  to  arrange 
for  the  following  seven  machines  to  compete  again  the  next 
mornins:  : — 
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No.  1.  BLackstbne  &  Co..  Stamford. 

„  4.  Alexr.  Jack  &  Sons,  Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

„  6.  Martin's  Cultivator  Co.,  Stamford. 

,,  7.         „ 

„  8.  Powell  Bros.  &.  Whitaker,  Wrexham. 

,.    !"• 

,,     18    Ransomes,  Sims  <k  Jefferies,  Ipswich. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  machines  popularly  called 
"  Spinners  "  were  at  once  thrown  out  ;  they  have  a  revolving 
wheel  behind  the  share,  with  forks  rigidly  fixed,  which  strike 
the  row  and  throw  the  potatoes  out.  On  this  land  they  caused 
much  damage  by  bruising,  and  had  to  give  place  to  one  or 
other  of  the  machines  with  feathering  action. 

This  movement  resembles  the  way  in  which  the  paddles 
of  a  steamer  enter  and  leave  the  water  vertically,  thus  avoiding 
a  bang  on  taking  the  water  and  a  splash  on  leaving  it. 

Since  the  first  application  of  this  principle  to  potato  raisers, 
many  most  clever  mo%'ements  of  one  sort  or  another  have 
been  devised,  almost  all  showing  to  great  advantage  over  the 
old  spinner. 

Like  the  paddles,  as  stated  above,  their  tines  enter  the  soil 
more  or  less  vertically,  leaving  it  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  and  if  the  speed  be  correct,  the  soil  and  tubers  are 
quietly  thrown  out  and  deposited  (by  the  best  machines)  in  a 
fairly  narrow  row,  and  thus  in  a  good  position  for  gathering. 

A  disc  haulm  or  weed  cutter,  usually  called  a  ""  skief ,"  and 
other  devices  were  fixed  on  some  machines,  but  as  there  were 
few  tops  and  weeds  their  action  or  otherwise  did  not  show  to 
any  great  extent. 

The  seven  machines  were  all  run  afresh  on  the  Wednesday 
morning,  and  their  working  most  critically  noted  by  the  Judges, 
who  weie  quite  unanimous  in  their  opinion. 

The  final  decision  was  withheld  until  the  results  of  the 
dynamometer  trials,  and  the  weights  of  the  several  machines 
were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Society's  Engineer. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Martin's  Cultivator  Co.,  Ltd., 
Stamford,  for  machine  No.  G,  and  the  second  prize  to  Black- 
stone  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stamford,  for  machine  No.  1. 

Messrs.  Martin's  first  prize  machine  is  well  and  substantially 
constructed,  although  only  weighing  G  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lb.,  such 
lightness  combined  with  strength  being  due  to  the  free  use  of 
wrought  steel  and  malleable  iron.  The  draught,  principally 
owing  to  the  above  reasons,  was  low,  but  the  silent,  steady 
working  was  helped  by  the  five  to  one  bevel  wheels  running 
entirely  enclosed  in  a  bath  of  oil  ;  the  bearings,  with  ample 
wearing  surface,  being  well  capped  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
grit. 
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Three  tines  of  a  specially'  curved  shape  were  titted  to  each 
of  the  four  digger  arms,  revolving  just  behind  the  share,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  peculiar  feathering  action  the  tubers  were 
quietly  dug,  and  well  deposited  ready  for  the  pickers,  very 
free  from  damage. 

All  adjustments  necessary  to  enable  the  machine  to  be 
w^orked  properly  in  various  soils  and  different  wddths  of  drill, 
are  very  easily  and  quickly  made,  after  which  all  the  driver 
has   to    do  is  to  put    the  machine   in   and  out  of  work  by  a 


Fig.  1.— Martin's  First  Prize  Potatoi Digger. 


convenient  hand  lever,  which  is  quite  easy  to  operate,  owing 
to  the  machine  being  properly  balanced,  and  to  the  construction 
of  the  frame,  by  which  the  driver's  weight  is  utilised  for 
lifting. 

The  raiser  is  usually  sent  out  fitted  with  a  hook  for  clearing 
a  way  through  the  tops  and  weeds,  to  enable  the  stem  of  the 
share  to  pass  without  clogging.  This  hook  is  recommended 
by  the  maker  in  preference  to  a  skief,  owing  to  the  liability  of 
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the  latter  to  cut  a  number  of  potatoes,  but  a  skief  can  always 

be  fitted  for  those  who  prefer  it. 

Messrs.  Blackstone  &  Co.'s  second  prize  raiser  was 
of  a  heavier  type  than  that  which  obtained  the  premier 
position,  but  the  driver  elected  to  walk  instead  of  occu- 
pying the  seat  provided.  The  Engineer  noticed  that 
the  draught  was  raised  about  GO  lb.  if  the  attendant 
rode. 

The  feathering  action  of  the  eight  slowly  revolving 
forks  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  so  successfully 
by  the  firm  on  their  swath  turners,  and  was  admirably 
adapted  for  quietly  digging  the  tubers  and  depositing 
them  in  a  limited  width  without  much  damage.     The 


Fig.  2.— Blarkstone's  Second  Prize  Potato  Digger. 

number  of  wearing  parts  is  very  small,  each  fork  arm  having 
only  one  working  joint.  The  Judges  were  asked  afterwards 
to  inspect  the  working  of  an  adjunct  to  this  machine,  which 
was  supposed  to  clear  the  way,  and  thus  allow  several  rows 
to  be  dug  without  waiting  for  the  previous  ones  to  be  picked  ; 
it  was  not,  however,  quite  a  success. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  machine  No.  14,  by  David 
Wilson,  PJast  Linton,  Prestonkirk,  and  there  were  great  expec- 
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tations  from  it.  All  the  other  machines  must  go  round  a  plot, 
but  this  one  was  supposed  to  open  out  its  own  work.  Alas  !  it 
could  not  proceed  manj'^  yards,  being  blocked  by  the  tops, 
although  they  were  not  strong. 

The  Exhibitor  remarked  tliat  all  tops  should  be  pulled,  and 
asked  if  we  would  judge  the  machine  when  he  had  cleared 
a  few  rows  ;  accordingly,  we  agreed  to  inspect  the  wo'-k  of  the 
raiser,  although,  of  course,  it  was  out  of  the  competition. 

Under  these  conditions  it  made  excellent  work,  leaving  the 
tubers  undamaged,  in  a  nice  narrow  space,  the  width  of  the 
row,  and  most  handy  to  gather,  better  than  any  other  machine, 
but  it  could  not  move  when  the  tops  were  there. 

Growers  could  not  find  labour  at  such  a  busy  time  to  clear 
away  the  tops  ;  moreover,  a  few  tubers  would  get  exposed,  and 
in  frosty  weather  destroyed. 

The  Feu  soil  of  the  trial  field  was  so  dry  and  friable  that 
it  might  have  been  made  especially  to  provide  an  easy  passage 
for  the  raisers  during  the  competitions. 

The  Judges,  who,  it  will  be  noted,  live  at  great  distances 
apart,  and  farm  vei-y  diverse  land,  were  all,  I  believe,  wishful 
that  there  had  been  a  little  strong  or  heavy  stony  land  on 
which  they  could  have  tried  the  best  machines.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  results  would  have  been  different. 

Some  of  the  competitors  seemed  to  wish  their  mechanic 
to  accompany  their  raisers  to  adjust  or  advise  en  route,  but 
ample  opportunity  had  been  given  for  trials  beforehand.  On 
a  farm  the  driver  alone  has  to  do  the  work,  so  at  Little  worth, 
when  an  extra  man  was  sent,  the  fact  was  noted. 

Class  II. — Potato  Sorters. 
First  Prize,  101.         Second  Prize,  51. 


LIST    OF    ENTRIES. 
COOCH  k.  Son,  Commercial  Street,  Northampton. 
15. — Potato  Sorter,   No.   4,    51.    10s.,   with  sorting  platform  for  removing 
blight,  71.  lO.f. 

16. — Potato  Sorter,  No.  r>,  71.  5s.,  with  sorting  platform,  91.  lOs. 

J.  B.  Edlington  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Gainsborough. 
17. — Potato  Sorter,  71.  15.s\ 

Geokge  H.  Lawson,  Murrow,  Wisbech. 
18.— Potato  Sorter,  21.  5s. 

Walter  Ness,  King's  Kettle,  Fife. 
19. — "The   Eclipse"  Potato  Sorter,  sorts  into  three  sizes  at  one  operation 
and  delivers  into  bags,  14/. 

David  Wilson,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk. 
20. — Potato  Sorter,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  makes  three  separations,  lOZ.  10*. 
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The  Judges  were  occupied  after  luncheon  on  Wednesday, 
September  27,  in  the  trials  of  the  above  six  sorters,  which  were 
entered  for  competition,  and  all  of  which  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  owners  were  called  together  to  arrange  procedure,  and 
told  that  2  tons  of  "  Evergoods "  would  be  put  down  for 
them,  and  that  they  were  to  weigh  the  ware  up  in  bags,  take 
the  seed  out  to  the  size  of  1|  by  1^  in.,  and  place  the  diseased 
and  pig  stuff  oii  a  heap. 

Alas  !  (sic)  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Sons  had  no  disease  in  their 
crop,  so  the  foreman  was  asked  if  he  had  any  "  Early  Rose  " 
(which  are  pink),  and  2  cwt.  of  these  were  put  into  each 
heap  by  way  of  subterfuge,  and  the  competitors  told  to  sort 
them  out  as  if  diseased. 


Fig.  3.— Cooch's  First  Prize  Potato  Sorter. 

A  mechanical  sorter  may  divide  the  tubers  into  ware,  seed, 
and  chats  perfectly,  but  human  aid  must  be  brought  in  to  take 
out  the  damaged  and  diseased,  which  in  bad  years  may  often 
amount  to  25  or  more  per  cent. 

Hence,  midst  many  other  points  noted  by  the  Judges,  such 
as  time,  power,  and  labour  required,  especial  cognizance  was 
taken  as  to  the  opportunities  the  workers  had  of  seizing 
blights  as  they  passed  along  the  riddle  or  up  the  elevator  to 
the  bags.  Circular  or  hexagonal  riddles  perfoi'ce  give  no 
chance  of  this  being  done  until  they  reach  the  elevator.  The 
trials  amply  showed  that  for  this  purpose  flat  riddles  are 
superior. 

At  a  given  signal  three  of  the  above  machines,  Nos.  15,  17, 
and  18,  attacked  their  respective  heaps  of  2  tons. 

Messrs.  Edlington,  No.  17,  finished  with  the  help  of  five 
men  and  no  manager  in  forty-nine  minutes,  although  the 
breakage   of   a   link    in   a   chain   delayed  them  a  short  time. 
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Curiously  enough  an  assistant  was  at  once  seen  to  be  leaving 
the  pink  ones  amongst  the  seed,  but  on  colour  blindness 
being  found  to  be  the  cause,  an  exchange  of  attendants  soon 
put  matters  right. 


Their  rotary  screen  was  supposed  to  take  out  the  seed  and 
chats,  but  at  the  pace  attempted,  a  good  many  slipped  past 
into  the  ware. 
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An  especially  good  point  in  this  machine  was  the  room  and 
facilities  given  for  sorting  disease  from  the  seed  as  they  fell 
through  the  riddle. 

Messrs.  Cooch,  with  No.  15,  their  small  machine,  did  the 
work  well  in  fifty-one  minutes,  with  five  men  and  a  manager. 
A  little  time  was  lost  in  picking  up  the  scattered  tubers  at  the 
finish. 

This  was  a  machine  for  a  small  farm,  and  diseased  tubers 
could  be  picked  out  at  a  reasonable  pace. 

George  H.  Lawson,  with  a  small  hand  machine,  No.  18, 
elected  to  tackle  the  2  tons  all  by  himself,  but  only  getting 
7  cwt.  of  ware  in  an  hour,  he  was  told  to  stop. 

If  this  man  could  have  brought  his  wife  and  a  big  lad  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  small  holders  totsee  what  they 
could  have  done.     As  it  was,  by  himself,  he  was  beaten. 


Fig.  5.— Messrs.  Edlington's  Cylindrical  Potato  Sorter. 


After  this  the  potatoes  were  re-mixed,  and  the  remaining 
three  machines  tried. 

No.  16,  Messrs.  Cooch  &  Son's  large  sorter,  catalogued  at 
9Z.  10s.,  made  excellent  work  in  a  very  short  time,  only  taking 
twenty-three  minutes,  with  six  men  and  a  manager,  to  get  the 
2  tons  sorted  and  weighed  up. 

The  shoe  containing  the  riddles  worked  nicely  on  its 
hangers,  and  the  handle  was  easily  turned.  If  the  blights 
were  very  numerous,  there  would  be  room  for  three  or  four 
persons  to  stand  by  and  pick  them  out. 

The  first  prize  of  10/.  was  deservedly  won  by  this  machine, 
the  larger  of  their  two  exhibits. 

No.  19,  a  large  and  somewhat  expensive  machine,  cata- 
logued at  14/.,  exhibited  by  Walter  Ness,  had  the  well-known 
zigzag  motion  imparted  to  the  riddle  and  a  very  long  elevator, 
which  gave  a  good  chance  to  get  the  diseased  tubers  out. 
Altogether  it  did  the  work  well  with  six  men  in  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize  of  61. 
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A  useful  appliance  could  be  added  to  this  sorter,  facilitating 
the  separation  of  large  seed,  such  as  2\  inch,  a  size  often  sent 
to  England  by  the  Scotch  growers.  Without  it,  when  taking 
such  a  large  proportion  of  seed  out,  the  exit  of  such  a  machine 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  blocked. 

David  Wilson,  East  Linton,  Prestonkirk,  brought  his  Sorter 
No.  20,  catalogued  at  10^.  10s. 

It  had  a  revolving  hexagonal  riddle,  but  many  seed  passed 
through  into  the  ware,  from  which  they  failed  to  get  sorted 
when  travelling  up  the  elevator.     Time,  forty-one  minutes. 

The  Judges  wish  to  thank  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross  and  Mr. 
Luddington,  Stewards  in  charge  for  the  Society,  also  Mr. 
Courtney,  the  Engineer,  for  the  excellent  arrangements  and  the 
close  attention  they  paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  trials. 

The  Council  will  no  doubt  thank  Messrs.  W.  Dennis  &  Sons 
for  the  way  in  which  they  assisted,  by  supplying  unstinted 
relays  of  labour,  for  keeping  the  machines  clear,  also  carts  and 
horses,  weighing  machines,  bags,  &c.,  and  again  et  cetera. 

A  request  had  only  to  be  made  to  the  genial  foreman  for 
twenty  more  men  and  a  cart  or  two,  and  they  came — at  once. 

To  crown  all,  it  is  reported  that  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Sons  are 
not  charging  the  Society  anytlaing  for  what  we  might  call  a 
veritable  superfluity  of  assistance. 

William  Coulman  Brown. 

Appleby, 

Lincolnshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS    IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED    AT     NORWICH,     1911. 

The  entries  of  Miscellaneous  Implements  at  the  Norwich  Show 
competing  for  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  were  very  satisfactory, 
numbering  fifty-four  as  compared  with  fifty-eight  at  Liverpool 
in  1910. 

These  included  improvements  of  unusual  interest,  and 
the  Judges  were  able  to  award  six  Silver  Medals  to  the  follow- 
ing implements  : — 

No.  in 
Catalogue.  Exhibitor.  Nature  of  Award. 

590         Bamford  it  Sons,  Ultoxeter.  Meal  Sifter. 

10.50        J.  &  H.  McLaren,  Leeds.  Steam  Plough. 

1098         R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dursley.  Electric  Lighting 

Installation. 

1612        Aktiebolaget  G.  Wblander  &  Kellners  Milking  Machine. 

Verkstader,  Sweden. 

4119         F.  M.  DOSSOR,  Doncaster.  Mangold  Cleaner. 

4642         A.  1.  Muntz,  Huiigerford.  Wire  Strainer. 
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Taking  these  in  the  or(_ler  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
catalogue  : — 

Article  No.  590.— i/eaZ  Sifter,  The  '' ColoniaV  No.  2. 
Price  dL — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bainford  &  Sons,  Uttoxeter. 
This  is  a  very  neat  attachment,  easily  fixed  to  any  of  Messrs. 
Bamford's  grinders.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  the 
bottom  half  of  which  is  formed  of  wire  gauze.  Inside  this 
cylinder  revolves  a  solid  cylinder  concentric  with  it,  round 
which  is  wound  spirally  a  band  of  bristles.  The  meal  from 
the  grinder  falls  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  drawn 
along  by  the  action  of  the  spiral  brush,  and  as  the  wire  gauze 
is  of  three  different  meshes,  with  suitable  hoppers  underneath, 
the  meal  is  divided  into  three  grades.  The  bristles  are 
mounted  on  a  flexible  band,  so  that  they  can  be  renewed  at 
any  time,  and  can  be  wound  to  any  desired  spiral. 


Fig.  1.— Meal  Sifter. 

Article  No,  1050. — Steam  Plough,  Patent  Baldock  Pattern, 
Z-furroiv,  with  digging  breasts,  McLaren's  New  Patent, 
specially  designed  for  ploughing  by  dii'ect  traction,  self-lifting, 
and  fitted  with  steerage  and  simple  means  for  regulating  the 
depth.  Price  96^. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  McLaren, 
Midland  Engine  Works,  Leeds.  The  advent  of  the  light  tractor 
has  caused  a  demand  for  a  plough  suitable  for  use  in  connection 
with  it.  The  principal  difficultj'  so  far  has  been  to  raise  the 
ploughs  out  of  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  for  turning, 
and  to  drop  them  into  work  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  return 
journey.     Messrs,   McLaren    have   got  over  this  difficulty  by 
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means  of  a  species  of  crutch,  which  is  carried  on  the  side  of 
the  plough,  and  which,  when  allowed  to  drop  on  the  ground, 
acts  as  a  toggle,  and  lifts  the  plough  ovit  of  the  ground.  The 
plough  is  lifted  clear  of  the  ground  and  is  held  in  that  position 
as  long  as  may  be  required.  As  it  is  often  desired  to  use 
more  than  one  plough,  it  is  necessary  that  the  steering  arrange- 
ment should  be  very  perfect,  in  order  that  the  furrows  should 
be  of  a  regular  width.  In  Messrs.  McLaren's  plough  the  front 
wheel  is  steered  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  when  more  than 
one  plough  is  in  use,  each  steers  automatically  the  one 
behind  it,  the  tiller  of  each  plough  being  attached  to  the  one 
preceding.  There  is  a  vertical  adjustment,  by  which  the  plough 
can  be  set  to  work  at  any  desired  depth. 


Fig.  '^  —New  Patent  Steam  Plough. 

Article  No.  1098. — Electric  Lighting  Installation,  Patent 
Automatic,  "  Bruston,"  consisting  of  "  Lister "  low  speed 
petrol  engine,  dynamo,  patent  controller,  switchboard,  battery, 
girder  foundations,  tank  connections,  suitable  for  forty  lights. 
Complete  130^. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dursley.  This  was  a  most  interesting  exhibit,  and  is  a  bold 
step  in  the  direction  of  doing  away  with  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  accumulators  in  a  small  electric  light  installation.  All 
who  have  had  to  do  with  domestic  electric  lighting  know 
the  great  cost  and  trouble  entailed  by  the  upkeep  of 
these  appliances.  There  is  a  set  of  accumulators,  but 
very  small  ones,  such  as  are  used  on  motor  cars.  As  prac- 
tically all  the  current  is  delivered  direct  from  the  dynamo 
to  the  lamps,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  naturally  high, 
the    heavy   accumulator    loss    being    avoided.      The    battery 
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supplied  with  the  plaiit  should  have  a  long  life,  as  it  is 
always  kept  fully  charged  up.  If  only  two  or  three 
lights  are  being  used,  they  are  supplied  from  the  batteries. 
"When,  however,  more  lamps  are  switched  on,  the  extra  current 
demanded  by  the  lamps  actuates  a  relay.  The  current  then 
passes  through  the  controller  (which  is  an  ordinary  solenoid 
starting  switch)  and  is  delivered  to  the  dynamo.  The  dynamo 
acts  temporarily  as  a  motor,  and  revolves  the  flywheel  of  the 
engine  until  firing  commences.  The  dynamo  then  supplies 
current  direct  to  the  lamps,  and  also  charges  the  battery  to  its 
full  capacity.  In  the  event  of  a  small  number  of  lamps,  in- 
sufficient to  start  the  plant,  being  kept  on  for  a  prolonged  period. 


Fio.  3.— Electric  Lighting  Installation. 

undue  depletion  of  the  battery  is  guarded  against  by  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  relay  is  actuated  when  the  battery 
voltage  has  reached  a  certain  minimum.  When  all  lamps  are 
switched  off,  and  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  the  relay  is 
released  and  the  plant  automatically  stops.  The  set  consists  of 
a  slow  speed  petrol  engine  or  gas  engine  of  Messrs.  Lister's 
standard  design,  the  only  addition  being  a  simple  exhaust 
valve  lift,  worked  by  means  of  a  solenoid  on  the  controller 
board,  for  easing  the  compression  for  starting  and  stopping, 
a  belt-driven  shunt-wound  dynamo,  controller,  and  an 
enamelled  slate  switchboard,  on  which  is  mounted  the  patent 
relay,  usual  measuring  instruments,  and  safety  circuit-breaker. 
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This  switchboard  forms  the  front  of  a  wooden  cabinet  con- 
taining the  battery.  The  plant  is  self-contained,  and  can  be 
very  easily  fitted  up  and  started;  Messrs.  Lister  claim  that 
with  this  set,  and  with  petrol  at  the  ordinary  price,  Is.  2d.  per 
gallon,  or  with  town  gas  at  2.s.  6<i.  per  thousand  feet,  it  is 
possible  to  generate  current  at  l\d.  per  unit.  The  standard 
pressure  for  these  sets  is  50  volts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  compact  plant.  It  onlj'  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about 
y  ft.  by  4  ft. 

Article  No.    1612. — Milking    Machine.      Price    15^.— Ex- 
hibited by  Aktiebolaget  G.  Welander   &  Kellners  Verkstader, 


Fig.  4.— Machine  for  Dressing  Mangold  Seed. 

Norrkoping,  Sweden.  This  is  a  very  interesting  machine,  and 
differs  from  most  otheis  in  that  it  endeavours  to  imitate  the 
action  of  the  human  hand  in  milking,  rather  than  that  of  the 
sucking  calf,  the  action  being  merely  mechanical,  i.e.,  no  air 
pressure  or  suction  is  us>  d,  and  no  india-rul)ber  tubing,  the 
flow  of  milk  from  each  teat  being  in  sight  throughout  the 
operation.  There  are  lour  si  all  metal  cups,  one  for  each  teat, 
attached  to  the  end  of  four  flexible  arms,  so  that  the  cups  can 
be  readily  adapted  to  any  position  of  the  teats  and  udder,  and 
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MS  these  arms  are  drawn  upwards  by  springs,  the  machine 
adapts  itself  during  milking  to  the  altered  shape  of  the  udder 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  milk.  The  machine  is  suspended 
by  straps  passing  over  the  back  and  loins  of  the  cow.  The 
power  required  is  very  small,  and  was  stated  by  the  makers  to 


Fig.  5.— Wire  Stniinor. 

be  one-fortieth  h.p.  per  machine.  As  there  are  only  four  small 
cups,  and  no  rubber  tubes,  in  contact  with  the  milk,  the 
machine  is  very  easy  to  keep  clean,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
scald  the  four  cups.  At  the  Show  this  machine  worked  well, 
an<l  it  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  hand-stripping 
VOL.  72.  S 
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after  working  the  machine.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of 
parts  in  contact  Avith  the  milk  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Article  No.  4119. — Machine  for^  Dressing  Mangold  Seed. 
Price  221.  10s.— Exhibited  by  F.  M.  Dossor,  St.  Catherine's 
Works,  Doncaster.  This  is  a  machine  for  the  cleaning  of 
mangold  seed  by  the  extraction  therefrom  of  stalks,  sticks, 
and  other  impurities.  The  seed  is  fed  from  a  single  hopper  to 
the  cleaning  sections,  which  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
central  frame.  The  separation  is  effected  by  running  belts, 
which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  covers  and  check-boards, 
allow  the  good  seed  to  escape  purified  from  the  fronts  of  the 
machine,  but  retain  and  concentrate  the  impurities,  which  are 
delivered  at  the  side  of  the  machine  by  a  cross  belt  arranged 
for  their  reception  and  discharge.  The  cleaning  sections  may 
be  simultaneously  adjusted  to  any  required  angle  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  hand-wheel.  The  machine  discharges  all  outputs 
direct  into  bags,  and  the  makers  claim  that  it  has  a  capacity  of 
45  cwt.  per  hour.  The  power  taken  is  very  small,  and  the 
machine  can  easily  be  worked  by  a  boy. 

Article  No.  4642. —  Wire  Strainer.  Price  18s.  M. — Ex- 
hibited by  Albert  Irving  Muntz,  Stype  Grange,  Hungerford. 
This  is  a  very  handy  and  simple  instrument,  and  one  well 
calculated  to  simplify  the  work  of  erecting  strained  wire 
fencing.  It  requires  only  one  man  to  work  it,  i.e.,  the  same 
man  can  both  strain  the  wire  tight  and  attach  it  permanently 
while  strained  to  the  straining  post,  and  it  does  not  necessitate 
making  any  knots  or  bends  in  the  wire.  It  can  take  up  an 
unlimited  amount  of  slack  wire.  It  is  applicable  to  all  posts, 
or  standards,  up  to  9  in.  square,  or  9  in.  diameter,  whether 
square  or  round  :  and  whether  the  wire  is  to  be  stapled  to  the 
face  of  the  post  or  passed  through  the  centre  of  it.  Its 
simplicity,  rapidity  of  action,  and  universal  application  make 
it  a  most  interesting  appliance,  and  one  likely  to  he  of  great 
use  wherever  wire  fencing  is  used. 

New  Implements. 

A  walk  through  the  machinery  section  of  the  Show  showed 
that  an  increasing  number  of  manufacturers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  small  engines  for  the  use  of  agriculturists,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  two-cycle  motor, 
and  to  so  design  it  as  to  be  capable  of  using  the  cheap  "crude  " 
and  "heavy"  oils,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  development 
in  the  immediate  future  will  be  on  these  lines,  more  or  less 
incorporating  the  Diesel  system,  which  offers  many  attractions 
to  the  designer  of  motors  for  use  in  farmyards,  &c.  Amongst 
these  advantages  are  the  use  of  very  safe  and  cheap  fuel,  the 
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absence  of  all  ignition  devices,  and  the  power  of  self-starting 
at  any  time  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  simplification,  &c.,  before  a  machine  is 
produced  with  these  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  suitable 
for  the  trying  conditions  under  which  an  agricultural  motor 
has  commonlj^  to  work  ;  but  with  the  able  brains  now  at  work  on 
the  subject,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  very  interesting  developments  at  the  Shows  of  the 
R.A.S.E.  in  the  next  few  years. 

An  interesting  example  is  that  shown  as  a  New  Implement 
by  Messrs.  Fetters,  Ltd.,  Nautilus  Works,  Yeovil.  Exhibit 
No.   193.     This   engine  has  been   designed  with  the  idea  of 


Fig.  6.— Fetter's  Oil  Engine. 

combining  the  merits  of  the  high  compression  Diesel  engine 
with  those  of  the  ordinary  low  compression  oil  engine.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  engine  works  as  well  with  crude  oil  as  with 
refined  petroleum.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  working  cost  is 
very  low.  In  starting  the  engine,  the  vaporiser  is  heated  by 
a  lamp  which  is  extinguished  after  the  engine  is  started.  At 
the  end  of  the  firing  stroke  the  exhaust  ports  are  uncovered, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  expelled  by  pure  air  that  has 
been  previously  compressed  in  the  crank  chamber.  The  fuel 
is  pumped  into  the  vaporiser  under  pressure,  at  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke,  the  firing  taking  place  automatically.     The 

s  2 
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speed  is  controlled  by  an  inertia  governor  operating  on  the 
fuel  pump. 

An  interesting  detail  of  this  engine  is  that  the  vaporiser  is 
so  mounted  as  to  allow  for  radial  expansion.  It  is  claimed  that 
.50  per  cent,  more  power  can  be  obtained  than  from  an  engine 
of  the  same  size  cylinder  working  on  the  Otto  4-stroke 
cycle.  The  cooling  and  lubricating  arrangements  have  been 
carefully  thought  out. 

Exhibit  No.  446. — Plough  fur  Gutting  Turf,  drawn  by 
horse. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd.,  Norwich. 
This  is  a  machine  for  cutting  turf,  for  laying  down  lawns,  &c. 
It  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  appliance,  consisting  of  a  trough- 
like box,  under  which  is  a  knife  for  cutting  the  under-side  of 
the  turf,  and  at  the  sides,  knives  suitably  placed  for  cutting  the 
edges.  Lifting  wheels  are  provided  for  regulating  the  thickness 
of  the  tui'f  cut.  The  makers  claim  that  it  is  capable  of  cutting 
one  acre  in  two  hours. 

Exhibit  No.  494. — Harvester  and  Binder,  manufactured  by 
International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago. 
McCormick,  6  ft.  cut,  left  hand,  fitted  with  engine  for  driving 
binder  attachment. — Exhibited  by  The  International  Harvester 
Company  of  Great  Britain,  Ltd.,  80  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.G. 
This  is  the  well-known  McCormick  Harvester,  to  which  is 
fitted  a  small  petrol  motor  of  2  H.P.  This  motor  is  arranged 
to  work  the  binding  mechanism,  and  if  necessary  the  cutting 
knife  as  well.  It  adds  about  1  cwt.  to  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  but,  of  course,  relieves  the  horses  of  the  labour 
necessary  to  work  these  parts  of  the  machine,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  the  makers  to  save  one  horse. 

Exhibit  No.  591. — Tedder,  the  "  Lion,"  new  light  pattern, 
back  action. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bamford  &  Sons,  Uttoxeter. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  light  hay  tedder,  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  tines  closely  imitates  the  movements  of  a  hand 
fork. 

Exhibit  No.  667. — Motor  Roller. — Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barford  &  Perkins,  Queen  Street  Iron  Works,  Peterborough. 
This  is  a  new  light  pattern  roller  for  agricultural  purposes, 
driven  by  petrol  motor.  It  is  constructed  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  their  well-known  road  and  estate  motor-driven  rollers,  but 
a  detachable  crossbar  can  be  fitted,  by  means  of  which  two 
additional  roller  cylinders  may  be  drawn  behind,  thus  increasing 
the  roller  width  by  four  feet. 

Exhibit  No.  943. — Manure  Distributnr,  New  Patent 
"  Helix.'' — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Wallace,  The  Foundry, 
Castle  Douglas,  N.B.  This  is  of  the  "  long  box  "  forced-feed 
type.  The  new  feature  consists  in  a  series  of  open  helices  or 
worms  placed  transversely  in  the  hopper  or  box,  which  screw 
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the  material  to  be  distributed  through  openings  in  the  rear 
side  of  the  hopper.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  nothing  so 
effective,  of  the  force-feed  order,  as  a  screw,  while  the  screws  or 
helices  being  open,  that  is  having  no  centre  piece,  pasty  material 
cannot  lodge  on  or  block  the  screws.  The  entire  bottom  of 
the  hopper  can  be  instantly  dropped,  and  each  helix  withdrawn, 
making  the  cleaning  process  very  easy. 

Exhibit  No.  955.— Potato  Spraying  Machine,  "  Norwich  " 
Pattern,  suitable  for  spraying  small  acreages. — Exhibited  by 
The  Four   Oaks  Undentable  Syringe    and    Spraying  Machine 
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Fig.  7— Motor  Roller. 

Company,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Birmingham.  This  is  a  neat  little 
machine  for  spraying  four  rows  of  potatoes  on  both  sides  at 
once.  It  has  two  tandem  wheels,  so  as  to  go  down  one  furrow. 
The  sprayer  consists  of  a  horizontal  pipe  stretching  across  and 
over  four  rows  of  potatoes,  to  which  are  jointed  eight  arms 
with  spraying  nozzles,  which  can  be  set  to  deliver  the  spray  at 
any  desired  angle.  The  pump  is  driven  from  the  rear  wheel 
by  an  ordinary  bicycle  chain.  The  pump  is  worked  by  a  disc 
crank  with  variable  throw,  and  a  by-pass  on  the  pump  provides 
for  the  necessary  agitation  of  the  mixture. 

Exhibit  No.  966.— Oil  Engine,  75  B.H.P.,  3-cylinder, 
2-8troke  cycle,  working  on  the  Diesel  principle,  whereby  crude 
petroleum  refuse  may  be  used  as  fuel  without  a  vaporiser,  and 
any  form  of  ignition  apparatus  is  dispensed  with, — Exhibited 
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by  Messrs.  Willans  &  Rolnnson,  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works,  Rugliy. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  exhibit,  and  is  another  instance  of 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  best  designers  to 
develop  the  2-stroke  engine  and  the  Diesel  system.  The 
special  feature  of  the  engine  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
cylinder,  which  is  really  a  sliding  sleeve,  inside  a  fixed  cylinder, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  guide  ;  the  sleeve  is  moved  up 
and  down  by  means  of  eccentrics  formed  on  the  crank  webs. 
The  rings  of  ports  are  cut  in  the  sliding  cylinder,  those  in  the 
upper  part  communicating  with  the  exhaust  port,  and  those  in 
the  lower  part  connecting  with  a  reservoir,  in  which  air  at  a 
pressure  of  about  3  lb.  per  square  inch  is  stored.  These  latter 
open  slightly  later  than  the  former,  so  that  after  the  pressure 
on  the  cylinder  has  fallen  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  in 
the  reservoir  sweeps  freely  through  the  cylinder,  effectually 
removing  the  spent  charge,  and  as  the  sleeve  ascends,  first  the 
exhaust  ports,  then  the  scavenge  ports  are  closed,  after  which 
compression  takes  place.  By  the  use  of  the  sleeve  very  ample 
port  areas  for  the  exhaust  gases  and  scavenge  air  are  obtained, 
and  as  the  stroke  of  the  sleeve  is  half  that  of  the  piston,  the 
velocity  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  halved.  The  ample  area  of 
the  scavenge  and  exhaust  ports  enables  the  engine  to  be  run 
at  a  high  speed.  As  in  a  standard  4-stroke  Diesel  engine,  air 
is  compressed  to  450  to  500  lb.  per  square  inch,  at  which 
pressure  the  temperature  is  high  enough  to  ignite  the  oil 
without  initial  heating  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  commencement 
and  rate  of  injection  is  so  regulated  that  the  pressure  does  not 
rise  appreciably  beyond  the  compression  pressure.  There  are 
so  rnany  interesting  points  connected  with  this  engine  that 
doubtless  its  performance  will  be  closely  watched  by  all 
interested  in  oil  engine  design. 

Exhibit  No.  1057. — Seed  Dressing  Machine,  for  dressing 
seed  with  liquid  dressing  ;  for  hand  power. — Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  E.  R.  &  F.  Turner,  Ltd.,  St.  Peter's  and  Grey  Friars 
Works,  Ipswich.  This  machine  consists  of  four  mixing  cham- 
bers fitted  with  screw  conveyors,  and  has  the  necessary  taps, 
&c.,  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  liquid.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  practically  every  seed  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  liquid  dressing.  The  machine  is  capable  of  doing  one 
bushel  per  minute,  and  is  easily  driven  by  hand. 

Exhibits  Nos.  1294,  1295,  1296.— Exhibited  by  the  Daimler 
Co.,  Coventry. 

This  was  the  first  time  for  the  Daimler  to  show  at  the 
"  Royal,"  and  the  exhibit  was  an  imposing  and  interesting  one. 
There  were  two  petrol  tractors  of  different  design,  and  one  of 
the  well-known  Renard  Road  Trains.  One  tractor.  No.  1294, 
was  fitted  with  a  6-cylinder  Daimler  engine,  4*88  bore  by  5"11 
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stroke,  57  B.H.P.  by  R.A.C.  rating  ;  and  the  other  4-cylinder, 
25  H.P.,  R.A.C.  rating.  In  both  these  the  well-known  sleeve 
valve  engine  is  used.  In  the  larger  tractor  the  engine  is  carrieil 
behind,  while  in  the  smaller  it  is  placed  in  front.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  cone  clutch,  but  in  the  larger  size  metal  to  metal  is 
used,  while  in  the  smaller  the  cone  is  leather  covered.  The 
Renard  Train,  No.  1296  (Daimler  Renard  System),  is,  of  course, 
a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  piece  of  engineering  construc- 
tion. As  it  is  so  well  known,  and  a  full  description  would 
take"  many  pages,  it  will  not  be  attempted  here. 

Exhibit  No.  1449. — Direct  Traction  Plough  for  6  fur^^ows. 
— Exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  and  Frederick  Howard, 
Britannia  Iron  Works,  Bedford.  This  is  a  6-furrow  plough, 
strongly  constructed  to  withstand  the  strains  incident  to  heavy 
ploughing  work  by  tractors.  It  consists  of  six  separate  and 
independent   ploughs,   each   with    its    swivelling    supporting 


Fig.  9.- Horse  Hoe  and  Turnip  Thinner. 

wheel,  and  each  hinged  separately  to  a  strong  foretruck  con- 
structed of  steel  girders,  on  castor  wheels  in  front,  with 
platform,  each  plough  being  provided  with  a  lever,  by  which  it 
can  be  put  in,  or  out,  of  work  independently  of  the  others  by 
the  ploughman  standing  on  the  platform.  Each  has  a  screw 
adjustment  by  means  of  which  the  shares  may  be  given  more 
pitch,  or  downward  inclination,  when  the  points  become  worn. 
The  castor  wheel  which  supports  each  plough,  and  by  which 
the  working  depth  is  regulated,  also  ensures  a  uniformity  of 
depth  of  ploughing  on  uneven  land.  Each  share  cuts  a  width 
of  14  in.,  and  the  depths  of  working  can  be  adjusted  from  6  in. 
to  12  in. 

Exhibit  No.  211 7. — Horse  Hoe  and  Turnip  Thinner,  Patent, 
Cofm  and  Roof. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  A.  Lister  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.     This  is  a  machine  fitted  with 
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four  hoes,  which  have  a'  motion  imitating  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  action  of  a  hoe  in  a  labourer's  hands.  Tines  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes  can  be  fitted  for  all  sorts  of  work.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  action  brings  the  weeds  out  to  the  surface  of 
the  land,  and  does  not  bury  them,  so  that  they  do  not  grow 
again.  The  shafts  are  pivoted  over  the  centre  of  the  machine, 
which  facilitates  the  work  of  the  man  behind  in  steering  the 
machine  along  the  rows. 

Exhibit  No.  A211.—Egg  Case,  MarshalVs  "  Duplex''  with 
locked  filler,  for  30  doz.  eggs. —  Exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Marshall,  12  Regent  Quay,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Marshall  had  a 
very  interesting  exhibit  of  egg  boxes,  with  most  ingeniously 
constructed  sections  for  holding  the  eggs,  which  are  made  of 
leather  boards,  interlocked  in  such  a  way  that  the  sections 
cannot  come  to  pieces. 

Other  Implements. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Roch- 
dale, had  an  imposing  exhibit  of  wood-working  and  flour- 
milling  machinery.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  very  interesting 
Patent  Diagonal  Roller  Mill,  the  chief  novelty  of  which  con- 
sists in  an  improved  design  for  the  double  roller  feed.  The 
gate  or  feed  plate  is  carried  on  a  shaft,  as  usual,  and  is  suspended 
from  short  levers  at  each  end,  one  being  fixed  on  the  shaft  and 
the  other  being  adjustable  by  means  of  collar  and  set  screw. 
Both  horizontal  and  vertical  screw  adjustments  are  provided 
for  the  feed  plate.  The  feed  is  automatic,  or  fixed  at  will. 
A  short  lever  is  carried  outside  the  frame,  by  means  of  which 
the  plate  is  instantly  raised  about  1\  in.  for  the  release  of  moth 
larvae  or  any  other  foreign  substances.  A  further  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  grooving  of  the  feed  rolls,  which 
ensures  a  perfect  stream  of  stock  passing  to  the  grinding  rolls. 
Another  very  interesting  machine  was  tht!  Patent  Double  Crank 
Plansifter.  By  the  introduction  of  two  cranks  the  strain  and 
stress  on  the  frame  work  and  the  vibration  are  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  life  of  the  machine  should  be  considerably  prolonged. 
These  machines  are  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  well- 
known  Cyclo-Pneumatic  Break  Separator  and  Aspirator. 

The  wood-working  exhibit  included  machines  for  perform- 
ing almost  every  operation  required,  and  included  sawing 
machines  of  various  sorts,  mortising  machines,  general  wood 
workers,  saw  beuelies,  and  planing  machines.  One  of  the 
latter  was  particularly  noticeable,  as  it  combines  the  advantages 
of  a  hand  and  power  feed  machine.  The  table  for  the  hand 
power  is  placed  above  the  cutter  block,  while  that  for  power 
feed  is  below  it,  and  each  is  fitted  with  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments and  guides  for  planing  vai'ious  witiths,  thicknesses,  itc. 
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Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul,  Ltd.,  Norwich,  had  a  large  and 
varied  exhibit.  At  Stand  No.  261  they  erected  an  excellent 
example  of  their  portable  buildings.  The  exterior  was 
Elizabethan,  rough  cast,  with  the  interior  tastefully  treated 
to  represent  old  plaster  and  half  timber  work.  The  building 
was  suitable  for  a  workmen's  clul),  village  hall,  or  billiard 
room.  It  would  equally  serve  as  a  cottage  bungalow  for 
seaside  or  river,  estate  office,  or  entrance  lodge. 

A  very  handsome  conservatory  was  also  shown,  together 
with  a  large  display  of  heating  appliances.  There  were  two 
open  air  shelters,  especially  designed  for  use  in  medical 
treatment,  but  they  could  be  used  also  as  summer  houses. 
An  assortment  of  garden  seats  and  vases  completed  a  very 
attractive  exhibit. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  well  appointed  little 
hospital  ward,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  interesting 
medical  exhibits,  was  built  and  lent  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Hospital  by  Messrs.  Boulton  &  Paul. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers (1900)  Ltd.,  Stand  No.  264,  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  the  various  articles  shown  were  such  as  are 
in  general  use  on  estates  and  farms,  and  were  exhibited  to  show 
what  could  be  done  with  Portland  cement. 

Reinforced  concrete  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  used 
for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  as  its  strength  and 
durability  is  beyond  question,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  use 
should  not  become  general  on  all  estates. 

The  sta"nd  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  wire  fencing 
fixed  to  concrete  posts,  the  cost  of  which,  including  posts 
spaced  12  ft.  apart,  straining  posts,  struts,  plates  for  the 
feet  of  struts,  five  lines  of  7-ply  wire  with  the  requisite 
strainers,  and  the  labour  for  erection,  was  said  to  be  only 
Is.  2d.  per  yard  run.  It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  these  posts 
was  very  little  more  than  that  of  w^ooden  ones,  while  they 
are  practically  everlasting.  The  wires  pass  through  holes  in 
the  centre  of  the  posts,  so  that  there  are  no  staples  to  come 
adrift,  and  the  renewing  of  wires  is  a  simple  matter.  A  third 
side  of  the  stand  was  enclosed  by  concrete  post  and  rail  fencing, 
which  is  eminently  suited  for  cattle  pens,  stud  paddocks,  &c., 
on  account  of  its  strength,  durability,  and  cleanliness.  The 
fourth  side  was  enclosed  by  concrete  blocks  which  had  lieen 
made  in  the  Winget  machine. 

On  the  stand  were  shown  concrete  fence  posts  costing 
In.  9(7.  each,  gate  posts  'M.  lOd.  eacli,  a  rectangular  cattle  trough 
of  110  gallons  capacity,  which  cost  lor  all  materials  and  lal)OUi- 
only  U.S.  2d.  A  circular  trough  to  hold  120  j^llons,  which 
cost  9s.,  a  small  hog  trough,  a  chicken  ^trough,  tiles  for  floors, 
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wails,  and  roofing  (botli  plain  and  coloured),  all  made  of 
concrete,  were  also  shown. 

The  moulds  in  which  these  were  made,  and  spare  reinforce- 
ments (steel  rods  and  wire  netting),  were  also  exhibited,  so  that 
every  one  could  see  exactly  how  they  were  made. 

A  small  hand-power  machine  manufactui-ed  by  the  First 
Cottbus  Machine  Company  was  at  work  making  concrete  drain 
pipes,  which  appeared  to  be  strong  and  perfectly  true,  show- 
ing no  sign  of  warping. 

Two  hand-power  machines  made  by  the  Winget  Concrete 
Company  w^ere  being  worked  making  blocks,  hollow  and  solid, 
suitable  for  building. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  my  co-Judge, 
Mr,  J.  B.  Ellis,  and  myself,  to  the  Stewards  of  Implements, 
Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis  and  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross,  for  the  great 
help  they  gave  us,  and  for  their  admirable  organisation  of  the 
Trials,  &c. ;  and  also  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Courtney,  the  Society's 
Engineer,  for  his  ready  courtesy  in  helping  us  in  every  possible 
way,  and  giving  us  the  advantage  of  his  great  experience. 

R.  M.  Greaves. 

Wern, 

Portmadoc. 


MILK    AND    BUTTER    TESTS    AT    THE 
NORWICH    SHOW,    1911. 

I.— MILK- YIELD    TESTS. 

The  prizes  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
various  breed  classes  for  theSe  competitions  were  increased  at 
Norwich  liy  the  inclusion  of  Holsteins  and  Dairy  Cattle  ;  thus 
making  thirteen  classes  in  the  place  of  eleven  at  Liverpool 
in  1910. 

The  number  of  entries  was  far  in  excess  of  previous  years, 
149  cows  being  catalogued.  Of  this  number,  however,  30 
were  absent,  and  7  of  those  present,  through  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  herdsmen,  were  disqvialified,  so  that  112  only  were 
tested. 

This  large  number  is  mainly  due  to  the  good  entries  in  the 
Shorthorn,  Red  Poll,  and  Dairy  Classes,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  be  able  to  point  out  that  with  the  increased  numbers  the 
proportion  of  cows  whose  milk  did  not  reach  the  average  of 
3  per  cent,  fat  in  the  two  milkings  was  mucin  reduced. 
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The  trials  were  judged  on  the  same  scale  of  points  as  in  the 
past  two  years.     They  are  as  follows  :— 


Shorthorn,    Lincolnshire    Red    Shorthorn, 

Holstein,    South    Devon    and    Dairy 

Cattle 

Red    Poll,    Longhorn,    Devon,    Ayrshire,  1 

Jersey  and  Guernsey          .         .         .  [ 
Kerry  and  Dexter 

The  Table  on  pp.  268-70  gives  the  full  details  of  the 
trials  and  the  prize  winners  in  their  respective  classes. 

Table  II.  gives  the  number  of  cows  which  have  competed 
in  the  milk-yield  trials  at  the  Shows  of  the  Society  since  their 
institution. 

Table  II. 


Cows 
5  years 
and  over 

Cows  and  heifers 
under  5  years 

60 

55 

55 

50 

45 

40 

Breed 

Derby, 
1906 

Lincoln, 
1907 

Newcastle, 
1908 

Gloucester, 
1909 

Liverpool, 
]910 

Norwich, 
1911 

Shorthorn    . 

10 

12 

8 

13 

14 

28 

Lincolnshire 
Red  do.     . 

4 

8 

4 

7 

7 

8 

Devon 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

South  Devon 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

Longhorn    . 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Red  Poll      . 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

19 

Ayrshire 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Holstein 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Jersey . 

18 

9 

17 

22 

17 

20 

Guernsey     . 

8 

6 

5 

9 

4 

6 

Kerry  . 

6 

5 

8 

13 

4 

8 

Dexter 

8 

10 

7 

12 

5 

H 

Crossbred    . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

5 

Total 

63 

65 

65 

93 

73 

112 

Table  III.  gives  the  averages  of  all  the  cattle  tested,  but  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  tlie  averages  of  the  cattle  entered  in 
the  Dairy  classes  have  been  added  to  the  averages  of  the  cattle 
entered  in  their  respective  breed  classes,  where  the  breed  was 
stated  in  the  catalogue. 
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Table  III. — Averages  of  all  the  Cattle  entered  in  the  Milk- 
yield  Classes. 


No. 
of  cows 
com- 
peting 

Days  in 
milk 

Fat 

Points 

Breed 

Milk 

per 
cent. 

Milk 

Fat 

Lacta- 
tion 

Total 

Lb. 

oz. 

28 

Shorthorn 

4fi 

47 

H 

3-60 

47-26 

14-40 

•60 

6226 

8 

Lincoln.  Red  do. 

48 

60 

Oi 

3-26 

6003 

13-04 

•80 

73-87 

4 

Devon 

50 

42 

151 

3-72 

42-9(5 

14-88 

1-00 

58^84 

3 

South  Devon 

70 

51 

8 

3-40 

51-50 

13-60 

3^00 

68-10 

2 

Longhorn 

124 

41 

3 

3-80 

41-18 

15-20 

8^40 

64^78 

19 

Red  Poll     . 

77 

42 

llr% 

3-51 

42-89 

14-04 

3-70 

60^63 

,T 

Ayrshire     . 

67 

46 

12A 

3-44 

46-77 

13-76 

2-70 

63-23 

1 

Holstein      . 

79 

59 

12 

2-85 

59-75 

11-40 

3^90 

75-05' 

20 

Jersey 

93 

41 

2tV 

4-77 

41-13 

19-OS 

5^30 

65-51 

6 

Guernsey    . 

73 

42 

2 

4-17 

4212 

16-68 

3^30 

62-10 

8 

Kerry 

58 

33 

Oi 

3-45 

33-01 

13-80 

LSO 

48-61 

3 

Dexter 

62 

32 

14 

2-93 

3287 

11-72 

2-20 

46-79> 

5 

Crossbred  . 

72 

59 

2i 

3-38 

59-14 

13-62 

3-20 

75-86 

1  The  averages  have  been  given,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  average  figures  no 
prizes  could  have  been  awarded. 

Thirteen  animals  were  disqualified,  the  average  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  two  milkings  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  of 
3  per  cent.     The  number  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

1  Shorthorn  out  of  28  sampled 

2  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns  „  8  ,, 
4  Red  Polls                                              „        19         „ 

1  Holstein  ,,  1  ,, 

2  Kerries  „  8  „ 
2  Dexters  ,,  3  „ 
1  Crossbred  „  5  „ 

13 
II.— BUTTER    TESTS    (CLASS    203,    A    &    B). 

The  number  of  cattle  entered  for  these  trials — 74 — consti- 
tutes a  record  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Of 
this  number  63  animals  were  milked  out,  but  2  were  subse- 
quently disqualified,  leaving  61  to  go  through  the  test. 

The  trials  were  carried  out  under  similar  conditions  and 
the  same  scale  of  points  as  in  previous  years,  the  heavy  weight 
class  consisting  of  46  cows  of  various  breeds,  the  light  weight 
class  numbering  15,  all  of  which  were  Jerseys. 

The  Tables  on  pp.  273-5  give  the  full  result  of  the 
trials,  with  the  prizes,  commended  cards  and  certificates  of 
merit  awarded. 

The  results,  on  the  whole,  were  not  as  good  as  in  previous 
years.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  average  number  of 
points  gained  at  this  and  at  the  i)reviou8  Shows  of  the  Society 
(Table  VII.)  and  the  butter  ratio  figures  (Table  VIII.). 
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The  largej-  number  of  entries  and  the  hot  weather  may 
partly  account  for  these  reductions,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
feeding  of  the  cattle  in  many  cases  was  the  cause  ;  the  difficulty 
of  churning  and  the  number  of  buttermilks  which  required  to 
be  churned  again  pointing  to  this  conclusion. 

Table  V.  gives  the  number  of  cattle  which  have  competed 
at  the  Shows  of  the  Society  during  the  past  six  years  in  these 
classes. 

Table  V. 


Breed 

Derby, 
1906 

Lincoln, 
1907 

Newcastle, 
1908 

Gloucester, 
1909 

Liverpool, 
1910 

Norwich, 
1911 

Shorthorn 
Lincoln.  Red 
Shorthorn . 
Devon  . 
South  Devon 
Longhorn 
Red  Poll 
Ayrshire 
Jersey  . 
Guernsey 
Kerry    . 
Crossbred 

2 
2 
2 

17 

4 
8 

2 

1 
1 

14 
4 

1 

3 
3 
3 

1 
16 

6 

6 
3 
4 

3 

1 

18 

3 

2 

9 

5 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 
19 

1 

17 

7 
4 
8 
1 
3 

22 
1 

3 

Total. 

23 

35 

26 

45 

49 

61 

Table  VI.  gives  the  averages  of  the  cattle  tested,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  cases,  where  more  than  one  animal 
was  competing,  the  amount  of  milk  taken  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter  is  considerably  larger  than  usual. 

Table   VI. — Averages   of  Cattle   Tested. 


No. 
of  cows 
com- 
peting 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days  in 
milk 

Milk 

Butter 

Ratio 

Points 

17 

Shorthorn  . 

Lb. 
1402 

52 

Lb.   oz. 

48   H4I 

Lb 

1 

oz. 

7 

33-46 

24-20 

7 

Lincoln.  Red  do. 

1442 

42 

60    44-  , 

1 

12i 

33-59 

28-92 

4 

Devon 

1295 

78 

38    U, 

1 

'A 

34-87 

21-34 

3 

South  Devon 

1488 

70 

51    8 

0 

15tV 

52-87 

18-58 

1 

Longhorn  . 

1470 

83 

4310 

1 

7i 

29-70 

27-80 

3 

Red  Poll    . 

1262 

62 

42  12f  [ 

0 

Hi 

48-04 

16-45 

22 

Jersey 

865 

109 

38  14if 

1 

12H 

21-63 

35-69 

1 

Guernsey  . 

1078 

130 

46    8 

1 

1-H 

23-80 

40-25 

3 

Crossbred  . 

1260 

89 

62  1.'-.i 

1 

IH 

36-96 

32-15 

The  next  table  shows  how  the  figures  have  varied  at  the 
different  competitions. 
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Table  VII. — Average  points  ivon  by  the  Cattle  at  Derby, 
Lincoln,  Neivcastle,  Gloucester,  Liverpool,  and  Norivich,  with 
the  nitmber  of  cattle  competing  at  each  of  those  Shows. 


Breed. 

Derby 

Lincoln 

liewcastte 

Gloucester 

Liverpool 

Norwich 

No.nf 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 

Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

No.  of 
Cows 

Points 

Shorthorn  . 

2 

37-77 

4 

31-70 

3 

46-76 

6 

31-36 

9 

24-78 

17 

24-20 

Lincolnshire 

Red  do.     . 

2 

38-45 

8 

31-06 

3 

36-86 

5 

33-89 

5 

37-90 

7 

28-92 

Devon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

19-30 

3 

29-87 

4 

21-34 

South  Devon 

2 

■tl-40 

2 

37-75 

3 

29-38 

4 

42-52 

5 

36-30 

3 

18-58 

Longhorn   . 

— 

— 

1 

33-35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

32-40 

1 

27-80 

Ked  Poll     . 

— 

— 

1 

31-66 

— 

— 

3 

27-56 

3 

19-86 

3 

16-45 

Ayrshire     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

39-45 

1 

33-75 

2 

3502 

— 

— 

Jersey 

17 

37-95 

14 

36-61 

15 

35-61 

18 

32-68 

19 

31-17 

22 

35-69 

Guernsey    . 

2 

29-26 

4 

33-45 

1 

38-25 

3 

34-26 

— 

— 

1 

40-25 

Kerry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

20-85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Table  VIII.  is  inserted  to  show  the  butter  ratios  at  the  last 
six  Shows  of  tlie  Society,  and  the  average  butter  ratio  of  all 
the  cattle  tested. 

Table  VIII. — Average  Butter  Ratio  figures  or  number  of 
pounds  of  Milk  taken  to  make  1  lb.  of  Butter  under  their 
resjjective  breeds  and  headings  at  Derby,  Lincoln,  Newcastle, 
Gloucester,  Liverjjool,  and  Norwich,  and  the  average  number 
of  cattle  tested  at  the  six  Shows,  with  the  average  butter  ratio 
figures  of  all  cows  tested. 


The  Six 

New- 
castle 

Glouces- 
ter 

Liver- 
pool 

Nor- 
wich 

Shows 

Breed 

Derby 

Lincoln 

No.  of 

Butter 

Cows 

ratio 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Shorthorn 

20-53 

30-94 

24-94 

33-43 

34-35 

33-46 

41 

3215 

Lincoln.  Red  do.  . 

28-80 

29-24 

22-30 

28-23 

27-23 

33-59 

30 

29-02 

Devon  . 

— 

— 

— 

35-72 

26-47 

34-87 

10 

32-60 

South  Devon 

26-32 

25-79 

29-10 

24-65 

29-48 

52-87 

19 

31-37 

Longhorn     . 

— 

21-74 

— 

22-29 

29-70 

4 

24-00 

Red  Poll       . 

— 

24-54 

— 

30-59 

3600 

48-04 

10 

36-84 

Ayrshire 

— 

— 

28-69 

28-91 

29-54 

— 

4 

29-17 

Jersey  . 

19-47 

19-38 

19-69 

20-50 

21-96 

21-63 

105 

20-57 

Guernsey 

20-28 

22-35 

19-89 

21-57 

— 

23-80 

11 

21-66 

Kerry  . 

— 

— 

— 

32-35 

— 

— 

2 

32-35 

Note.— In  these  calculatioos  10  lb.  of  milk  have  been  taken  as  representing  1 
gallon. 

The  number  of  cattle  both  in  tlie  milk-yield  and  butter-test 
trials  rendered  the  work  exceptionally  heavy,  and  I  should 
wish  to  put  on  record  the  great  assistance  I  had  from  my  two 
Assistant  Stewards,  Messrs.  A.  Gibson  and  Lionel  Dashwood. 
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III.     EXPERIMENTS   IN   THE    DAIRY. 

1.  ChurnahiUty  of  Cream. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Show — June  27 — 
being  fixed  for  this  experiment,  all  the  milks  from  the  Short- 
horn, Red  Poll,  and  Jersey  breeds  brought  to  the  dairy 
were  put  aside.  They  were  separated  at  9  a.m.,  each  lot  of 
milk  being  heated  above  90°  F.,^  the  separator  being  run  at 
a  uniform  speed  throughout,  and  the  cream  from  each  lot  being 
kept  separate. 

The  creams  were  thoroughly  stirred,  and  from  each  lot 
three  samples  were  taken  of  8  lb.  weight. 

One  lot  of  8  lb.  of  cream  of  each  breed  was  churned  in 
the  afternoon  of  June  27,  the  second  lots  being  reserved  for 
churning  on  the  following  morning,  when  they  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  ripened  sufficiently  to  churn  without  loss 
if  treated  properly  ;  while  the  third  lots  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Cooper  to  be  churned  in  his  experimental  churns,  which  were 
again  erected  in  the  Dairy.  A  full  description  of  these  is  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  71,  pp.  117-20. 

The  analyses  of  both  cream  and  buttermilk  were  taken,  the 
following  table  giving  the  full  result  of  the  experiments  : — 


Breed— Shorthorn. 

Weight 
cream 
lb.    oz. 

Weight 

of 
butter 

lb.      oz. 

Percentage 

of  fat  in 

cream 

Percentagf 

of  fat  in 
buttermilk 

Duration 

of 
churning 
minutes 

T 

Dairy 
op 

emperature 

Cream      Butter- 
in  churn      milk 
"F.             "V. 

Sweet  cream    . 
Ripened  cream 

8      0 
8      0 

5     li 
5     7i 

52 

52 

18-4 
3-4 

30 
30 

63 
61 

54          58 
54          58 

Breed — Red  Poll. 

Sweet  cream    . 

8     0 

4  13i 

5  4 

48 

15-7 

25 

63 

54 

58 

Ripened  cream 

8     0 

4  lU 

5  2 

48 

9-0 

37 

61 

54 

58 

Breed — Jersey. 


I 


Sweet  cream    . 
Ripened  cream 


8     0 

5     5 

5H 

4-4 

34 

63 

54 

8     0 

5     7i 

5H 

■85 

29 

61 

54 

58 
58 


Note,— The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  Red  Poll  milk  being  less  than  in  the  other 
breeds,  the  figures  in  the  second  line  give  the  weight  of  butter  which  should  have 
been  obtained  had  there  been  52  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  cream,  or.  in  other  words, 
corrected  to  52  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  cream. 

*  The  actual  temperatures  measured  by  Mr.  Cooper,  were  Shorthorn  94", 
Jersey  96°,  Red  Poll  99°  F.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  milk  is 
separated  between  90°  and  100°.  In  large  quantities  of  milk  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  whole  lot  exactly  to  a  degree  throughout. 
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Taking  the  weights  of  butter  only,  the  ripened  Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  creams  give  the  best  results,  the  ripened  Red  Poll 
and  sweet  Shorthorn  being  the  worst. 

The  best  criterion,  however,  is  the  amount  of  fat  left  in  the 
buttermilk,  for  the  quantity  of  water  left  in  the  butter  may 
vary,  however  carefully  the  work  is  done. 

No  water  was  added  to  the  churns  until  after  the  samples 
had  been  taken  for  analysis,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
fat  found  in  the  buttermilk  and  the  total  fat  in  the  cream  gives 
the  correct  amount  of  fat  taken  out  as  butter. 

Judging  from  this,  which  is  the  most  accurate  method  of 
judging,  the  ripened  cream  gave  much  better  results  than  the 
sweet  cream. 

Comparing  the  results  of  all  the  churnings  the  Red  Poll  and 
Shorthorn  sweet  creams  were  the  worst,  the  ripened  Shorthorn 
was  better  than  the  ripened  Red  Poll,  while  the  Jersey  creams, 
both  sweet  and  ripened,  churned  well. 

The  experiment  demonstrated  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than 
previous  experiments  have  done,  (1)  that  creams  which  con- 
tain the  larger  proportion  of  uniform  fat  globules  churn  better 
than  creams  where  the  range  of  the  sizes  of  fat  globules  is 
wider  ;  (2)  that  ripened  creams  generally  churn  better  than 
sweet  creams,  and  that  creams  which  have  stood  24  hours,  even 
when  mixed  with  creams  separated  only  12  hours  before 
churning,  are  sufficiently  ripened  to  yield  the  maximum 
quantity  of  butter. 

2.  The  making  of  Cheeses  suitable  for  Small  Holdifigs. 

Both  on  large  and  small  farms  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
supply  of  milk  exceeds  the  demand,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
question  arises  how  best  to  use  up  such  surplus. 

The  leaflet.  No.  231,  entitled  "  Cheese  Making  for  Small 
Holders,"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
gives  an  answer  to  this  question,  and  to  demonstrate  its  prac- 
ticability, the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
sanctioned  the  making  of  such  cheeses  in  the  Society's  Working 
Dairy  at  Norwich.  The  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses — known 
as  Cream  and  Gervais — has  formed  part  of  the  Dairy  pro- 
gramme for  the  past  few  years  ;  consequently  the  cheeses 
selected  for  the  experiment  were  those  described  in  the  leaflet 
"  Pressed  Cheeses  Nos.  1  and  2,"  the  first  requiring  5  gallons 
of  morning  milk,  the  second  2^  gallons  of  evening  and  2^ 
gallons  of  the  following  morning's  milk.  Shorthorn  milk  was 
used  throughout. 

The  process  of  manufacture  (fully  described  in  the  leaflet) 
was  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  the 
cheeses  all  turned  out  well,  this  being  the  more  encouraging 
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because  an  open  dairy  in  a  showground,  with  the  impossibility 
of  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  room  where  the  cheeses 
were  kept  at  night,  are  conditions  not  too  favourable  to  the 
manufacture  of  pressed  cheeses. 

The  time  taken  in  making  each  cheese,  excluding  the 
pressing  and  turning,  was  about  2^  hours.  The  cheeses,  when 
made,  were  kindly  kept  and  looked  after  until  ripe  by  Mr. 
John  Benson.  They  realised  9d.  per  pound,  the  weights 
averaging  about  5^  lb.  each. 

The  experiment  is  useful,  as  it  shows  that  the  making  of 
these  cheeses  is  not  very  difficult,  and  that  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able way  of  using  surplus  milk  on  a  farm,  the  cost  of  the 
utensils  and  the  labour  in  making  the  cheeses,  being  com- 
paratively small. 

Ernest  Mathews. 

Little  Shardeloes, 

Amersham. 
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The  Education  Exhibition  was  again  housed  adjoining  the 
Forestry  section  and  was  in  the  charge  of  Sir  J.  B.  Bowen- 
Jones,  Bt.,  whose  long  and  devoted  labours  in  the  cause  of 
"  Practice  with  Science  "  every  member  of  the  Society  is  glad 
to  see  acknowledged.  The  section  was  not  so  representative  of 
the  colleges  as  in  former  years  owing  probably  to  the  distance 
of  the  show  from  most  of  the  educational  centres,  but  in  quality 
the  exhibition  was  fully  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  usual. 
More  space  was  allotted  to  the  Nature  Study  exhibit  organised 
by  the  County  Councils  of  East  Anglia,  so  the  area  occupied  by 
the  exhibition  was  as  large  as  before. 

The  Society's  Show  is  the  only  occasion  when  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  kingdom  can  be 
viewed  as  a  corporate  whole,  and  even  when  only  a  few  of 
them  are  actually  represented  one  realises  what  a  large  and 
increasing  debt  the  country  is  under  to  them  in  their  work  for 
agricultui'e.  The  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  advance  of  knowledge  of  the  use  of  manures  and 
feeding  stuffs,  in  soil  science,  in  the  investigation  and  treatment 
of  plant  iliseases  and  pests,  the  improvement  by  hybridising  of 
our  farm  crops,  to  name  a  few  examples,  are  verj-  striking, 
and  the  average  agriculturist  is  a  little  prone  to  take  all  these 
l)enefits  for  granted  and  d(H^s  not  realise  tlie  difticulties,  finan- 
cial   and   otherwise,   which   the  coHeifes  have  had  to  contend 
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against  coaiitared  to  more  favoureil  institutions  in  America  and 
oui-  colonies.  Such  an  exhibition  as  this  of  the  R.A.S.E.  must 
hcl]»  the  farming  public  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  "College  Training." 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  had,  as  in  former 
years,  two  bays,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  collection  of  the 
Society's  pamphlets  and  other  publications,  and  the  other  illus- 
trated the  work  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Station.  This 
being  fully  explained  in  the  Report  of  the  station  it  suffices  to 
notice  some  of  the  experiments  illustrated  at  the  exhibition. 
The  experiments  on  the  effect  of  increasing  amounts  of 
magnesia  were  shown  by  wheat  plants  grown  in  pots  and  by 
the  roots  and  grain  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  1909  experiments. 

The  striking  effect  of  lime  and  chalk  on  the  acid  Woburn 
soil  was  well  shown  by  plots  planted  with  barley,  showing  also 
how  the  use  of  lime  checks  the  obnoxious  weed  spurrey,  so 
common  on  acid  soils. 

Pots  containing  a  Fen  soil  in  one  case  untreated,  the  other 
heated  to  lOO'^C.  and  sown  with  barley,  showed  the  character- 
istic rankness  of  growth,  which  is  noticed  where  plants  grow 
on  the  site  of  an  old  heap  of  couch  ashes.  This  question  of  soil 
sterilisation  is  one  which  calls  for  extended  investigation. 

Other  exhibits  showed  by  diagrams  the  results  of  the 
continuous  growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  specimens  giving 
the  effect  on  root  growth  of  differences  in  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  and  of  the  effects  of  magnesia,  lithium  and 
zinc.  A  good  series  of  turves  from  grass  land,  variously 
manured,  showed  the  excellent  herbage  produced  by  phosphatic 
manures  with  potash,  compared  with  the  coarser  growth 
produced  by  dung. 

Cambridge  University  School  of  Agriculture. — The  show  was 
situated  within  the  University's  sphere  of  activity  in  agri- 
culture, and  a  most  interesting  exhibit  was  arranged.  The 
main  feature  was  that  of  the  hybridisation  on  Mendelian  lines 
both  of  plants  and  animals.  A  series  of  the  original  parents 
and  early  crosses  of  wheat,  ending  in  the  production  of  the  new 
hybrids  gave  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour 
which  this  work  entails,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  A  striking  example  of  Mendel's  law  was 
afforded  l)y  rabbits.  Skins  of  the  original  parents,  Himalayan 
(white,  black  points),  and  Dutch  (j^ellow  and  white)  were 
shown,  and  a  skin  of  one  of  the  offspring  of  this  cross,  which 
showed  complete  reversion  to  the  original  form,  being  to  all 
appearance  an  ordinary  wild  rabbit.  Then  followed  the  skins 
of  the  litter  produced  from  the  first  cross  grey  rabbits,  showing 
the  characteristic  points  of  each  first  parent  recurring  again 
separately. 
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Other  examples  of  Menclelian  science  were  shown  in  the 
work  which  has  been  done  on  the  cotton  and  sugar  cane  plants 
by  Cambridge  men  abroad,  by  means  of  specimens  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  methods  employed  in  selection,  &c.  Specimens 
and  maps  were  shown  illustrating  soil  surveys  in  Norfolk  and 
other  counties,  and  showing  how  the  various  farm  crops 
followed  in  their  distribution  the  different  soils  most  favourable 
to  them. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  one  illustrating  the  food  of  wild 
birds — rooks,  starlings,  and  larks.  The  contents  of  the  birds 
crops  were  separated  out  and  shown  in  diagrams  by  means  of 
parallel  columns  ;  seeds,  grain,  and  beneficial  insects  on  the  one 
side,  against  weeds  and  injurious  insects  on  the  credit  side. 
The  rook's  record  was  a  black  one,  the  food  consisting  wholly 
of  grains.  The  starling  was  shown  to  be  almost  wholly  bene- 
ficial, while  the  lark  consumed  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
weed  seeds  to  put  against  the  sown  grain  he  ate.  These  results 
only  referred  to  the  spring,  and  the  rook  may  be  able  to  redeem 
his  character  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
There  was  not  a  single  wire  worm  to  his  credit  in  this  account. 

Other  exhibits  included  plans  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Station,  where  the  tenant  farmers  of  Norfolk  are  working  out 
their  own  problems  in  agricultui-al  science. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Association  had  a  large  display 
of  literature.  Looking  at  the  numbers  of  College  prospectuses 
one  realised  how  the  country  has  been  covered  during  the  last 
twenty  years  with  centres  for  teaching  and  research  in  agri- 
culture. 

Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop. — This 
College,  from  the  opposite  side  of  England,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit.  The  black  scab  or  wart  disease  of  potatoes  was  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  specimens  and  diagrams.  It  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  College  if  this  new  terror  of 
the  potato  grower  gets  a  firmer  hold  on  the  West  Midlands. 
Specimens,  unfortunately  somewhat  damaged  in  transit,  illus- 
trated the  growth  of  the  chicken  in  the  egg  from  the  first  to 
the  twenty-first  day.  A  most  striking  little  experiment  was 
one  showing  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.  It  was  shown 
that  ground  kept  thoroughly  hoed  on  the  surface  retained  almost 
as  much  water  as  ground  mulched  with  dung,  and  both  pre- 
served four  or  five  times  as  much  water  as  ground  simply  left 
rough.  This  experiment  sent  at  least  one  visitor  home  deter- 
mined to  ply  the  horse  and  hand  hoes  with  redoubled  vigour, 
whether  there  were  weeds  to  kill  or  not. 

Other  exhibits  included  a  series  of  specimens  of  parasitic 
diseases,  and  photographs  and  diagrams  showing  various  depart- 
ments of  the  college  work. 
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The  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  had  a  large  display  of 
ciders  and  perries  showing  the  effects  of  different  ferments, 
and  of  the  qualities  obtained  from  separate  types  of  cider  apples 
and  pears.  Cultures  of  cider  and  perry  yeasts  and  others 
illustrating  cider  sickness  showed  the  good  work  the  Institute 
is  doing  in  raising  the  manufacture  of  cider  from  rule  of  thumb 
methods  to  the  level  of  the  wine  and  brewing  industries,  by  the 
employment  of  scientific  methods. 

Specimens  of  the  various  stocks  used  in  raising  fruit  trees 
and  methods  of  propagation  were  shown.  The  specimens  of 
grafted  trees  cut  through  in  section  showing  the  union  of  stock 
and  scion,  and  other  sections  through  pruned  trees,  showing 
the  bad  effects  of  leaving  a  "  snag "  in  pruning,  were  most 
instructive. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  insect  and  fungoid  pests  and 
modes  of  treatment.  Bottling  of  fruits,  a  useful  side  line  for 
the  fruit  grower,  and  indeed  for  any  owner  of  a  garden,  was 
illustrated  by  types  of  suitable  bottles. 

The  Royal  Meteorological  Society  had  a  fine  array  of  the 
instruments  and  other  appliances  by  which  weather  records  are 
taken.  The  forecasts  during  the  Show  week  were  anxiously 
examined  by  many.  Specimens  and  photographs  showed  the 
effect  of  lightning,  damage  by  hailstorms,  &c. 

As  in  former  years  there  was  a  climatological  station  outside 
where  Mr.  Marriott  gave  demonstrations  each  day  and  also  sent 
up  pilot  balloons  to  show  the  method  adopted  for  ascertaining 
temperatures  at  high  altitudes  and  drift  of  atmospheric 
currents. 

Nature  Study  and  Rural  Education,  organised  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  building. 
Among  such  a  number  of  exhibits  it  is  impossible  to  notice 
many  in  a  brief  review.  Wood  models  of  various  farming 
implements,  &c.,  including  a  Great  Eastern  Railway  express 
and  station  (perhaps  a  rather  extended  interpretation  this,  of 
Nature  Study),  showed  much  patient  labour  both  in  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  a  large  number  of  drawings,  specimens,  and 
notebooks  showing  results  of  work  done  made  up  a  compre- 
hensive exhibition,  showed  real  efforts  to  interest  the  children 
of  rural  districts  in  their  own  surroundings,  and  give  them 
a  bent  towards  country  pursuits. 
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The  Forestry  Exhibitions  organised  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society  are  maintaining  their  high  standard  of 
excellence.  They  are  steadily  growing  in  importance  and 
increasing  in  interest. 

The  Norwich  Exhibition  was  the  fifth  one  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  As  regards  size  it 
did  not  perhaps  compare  favourably  with  some  former  exhibi- 
tions, but  in  point  of  educational  value,  and  as  a  i*eflection 
of  the  Forestry  features  and  capabilities  of  the  district  embraced 
by  the  Royal  Show,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  success. 

COMPETITIVE    CLASSES. 

The  Exhibition  was  divided  into  two  main  portions,  namely 
(1)  Competitive  Classes  for  Special  Medals  and  (2) 
Classes  for  Exhibition  only.  The  total  entries  numbered 
103,  distributed  over  18  classes. 

The  competitive  classes  for  British-grown  timbers  were 
four  in  number,  and  of  these,  Classes  1  and  3,  for  timbers 
of  broad-leaved  trees,  were  decidedly  the  best. 

In  Class  1,  for  specimens  of  Oak,  Ash,  Elm  and  Beech 
timber,  the  awards  were  as  follows:  — 

1st  prize.  Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

2nd  prize,  Bronze  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Specimens  shown  in  Lord  Leicester's  first  prize  lot 
were  exceedingly  fine,  evenly-grown,  well-hearted  planks,  and 
those  exhibited  by  Lord  Carnarvon  also  consisted  of  timber 
of  considerable  merit. 

In  Class  2,  for  Specimens  of  Larch,  Spruce  and  SCOTS 
Pine  timber,  there  were  four  entries,  and  the  awards  were  : — 

1st  prize.  Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

2nd  prize.  Bronze  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  Larch  plank  in  the  first  prize  lot  was  of  particularly 
good  quality,  and  both  prize  lots  exhibited  the  features 
of  well-grown  coniferous  timbers. 

In  Class  3,  for  Specimens  of  Hardwood  Timber  other 
THAN  THOSE  IN  CLASS  1,  the  awards  were  : — 

1st  prize.  Silver  Medal. — Mr.  C.  Coltman  Rogers,  Stanage 
Park,  Radnorshire. 

2nd  prize.  Bronze  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Reserve,  V.H.C. — The  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  stands  of  timber  in  this  competition  were  remarkable 
both  for  the  variety  of  species  shown  and  for  the  relatively 
high  quality  and  the  dimensions  of  the  planks.     Probably  in  no 
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European  country  but  our  own  could  so  great  a  variety  of 
species  of  timber  trees  be  grown  to  such  perfection. 

Class  4  was  for  Specimens  of  Any  Home-GROWN  CONI- 
FEROUS Timber  other  than  those  in  Class  2,  and  there 
were  four  entries.     The  awards  were  : — 

1st  prize.  Silver  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

2nd  prize,  Bronze  Medal. — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Lord  Leicester's  first  prize  stand  contained  Common  Silver 
Fir,  Sitka  Spruce,  Grandis  Silver  Fir,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
Cryptomeria  Japonica — representative  species  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

Lord  Carnarvon's  second  was  for  a  single  plank  of  exceed- 
ingly well-grown  Corsican  Pine,  a  tree  that  has  hitherto  been 
less  extensively  grown  in  this  country  than  it  deserves. 

Very  interesting  competitions  were  those  in  Classes  5,  6, 
and  7,  for  Gates  made  of  various  home-grown  timbers  and 
suitable  for  farm  and  estate  use.  There  were  eleven  entries 
and  the  awards  were  as  follows  : — 

Class  5. — Oak  Field  Gates. 
Silver  Medal — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Bronze  Medal — The  Lord  Barnard. 

Reserve   (H.C.)— Mr.    J.    H.    Gurney,    Keswick    Hall, 
Norwich. 

Class  6. — Field  Gates  of   Home   Timber  other  than 

Oak  alone. 
Silver  Medal — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Bronze  Medal — The  Lord  Barnard. 
V.H.C. — Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Neaverson. 
Com. — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  first  prize  gate  in  this  class  was  a  very  excellent  one 
made  of  chestnut  and  larch.  The  second  prize  gate,  which 
was  made  of  oak  and  larch,  was  also  a  very  serviceable  and 
nicely  finished  article. 

Class  7. — Any  other  Gate  for  Farm  and  Estate  Use. 
Silver  Medal — The  Earl  of  Leicester. 
,,  „     — The  Lord  Barnard. 

Amongst  the  entries  in  this  class  there  were  two  gates  of 
totally  different  construction,  which  the  Judges  considered 
were  equally  deserving  of  the  premier  award.  One  was  a 
very  nice  entrance  gate  of  Spanish  chestnut  shown  by  Lord 
Leicester,  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  neat  and  well-finished 
hand  gate  or  hunting  wicket  sent  by  Lord  Barnard.  The 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  award  of  silver  medals  to 
each  of  the  competitors. 
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The  competition  in  Class  8  was  for  Tree  Guards,  pre- 
sumably for  park  trees  or  for  exceptionally  valuable  hedgerow 
trees,  for  plantation  trees  should  not  require  such  protection. 
The  first  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Coltman 
Rogers  for  an  exceedingly  neat  guard  fence  constructed  of 
light  wooden  rails  and  wire  netting  ;  the  second  to  Messrs. 
R.  &  R.  Neaverson  ;  the  H.C.  ticket  going  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt  for 
a  simple  but  useful  guard  constructed  of  outside  slabs  of  spruce. 

Class  9  was  for  SECTIONS  OP  FENCING  CONSTRUCTED 
MAINLY  OF  Wood,  and  there  were  four  competitors.  In 
this  case  the  competition  was  open  to  tradesmen  as  well 
as  to  estate  employees.  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co., 
of  Sunderland,  were  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  section 
lengths  of  variously  designed  wooden  fences,  both  untreated 
and  treated  with  antiseptics  such  as  creosote  and  also  by 
a  process  similar  to  burnetising,  the  advantage  claimed  for 
the  latter  method  being  that  the  timber  can  be  painted  over 
any  time  after  treatment  if  desired,  whereas  creosoted  timber 
cannot  be  painted. 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  English  Bros., 
Wisbech,  for  various  types  of  useful  post  and  rail  and  trian- 
gular pale  fences,  and  to  The  Stanley  Underwood  Company 
for  chestnut  pale  fencing  suitable  for  hunting  districts.  One 
special  type  of  fencing  constructed  l)y  the  latter  company  is 
provided  with  "  bolt "  holes  at  intervals  to  permit  of  foxes 
getting  through. 

In  Classes  10  and  11  for  specimens  showing  the  effects  on 
the  timber  of  gi-owing  the  trees  in  dense  and  open  stands,  and 
for  specimens  showing  the  quality  of  timber  grown  in  different 
soils  and  situations,  there  was  only  one  entry,  namelj^,  that  by 
Mr.  Morgan  P.  Price,  Til)berton  Court,  Gloucester,  of  seven 
specimens  of  Scots  pine  timber  grown  on  different  soils.  For 
this  the  Judges  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    CLASSES. 

In  the  non-competitive  classes  the  chief  exhibitors  were 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Cambridge  University  School  of  Forestry, 
Lord  Middleton,  Earl  Cadogan,  and  Mr,  E.  R.  Pratt,  Inter- 
esting exhibits  also  came  from  the  Cooper  Laboratory  for 
Economic  Research,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wythes,  Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Leicester,  the  Norfolk  Naturalists'  Society,  and  Messrs.  T.  H. 
Prosser  &  Sons,  Holloway  Road,  London. 

From  the  Cambridge  School  of  Forestry  there  came  a  very 
extensive  exhibit.  Included  in  it  were  a  large  collection  of 
planks  and  sections  of  stems  illustrative  of  native  and  exotic 
trees  capable  of  being  grown  in  this  country,  and  also  sections 
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and  planks  of  imported  timbers  with  which  the  home  grown 
timbers  have  at  present  to  compete.  From  the  same  place  there 
also  came  useful  series  of  material  showing  the  utilisation  of 
such  native  timbers  as  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Alder,  &c.  Very 
interesting  also  was  the  railway  sleeper  of  creosoted  1)eech. 
After  being  several  years  in  use  this  sleeper  was  found  to  be 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Creosoted  beech  is  largely 
used  in  France  for  railway  sleepers.  Could  not  our  own  railway 
companies  be  persuaded  to  try  something  in  the  way  of  utilising 
beech  and  similar  native  grown  timbers  in  like  manner  ? 

Included  in  the  Cambridge  collection  were  also  sets  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  forest  botany,  photographs  of  trees, 
and  various  other  exhibits.  For  this  very  educative  and  exten- 
sive collection  from  Cambridge  the  Judges  recommended  the 
award  of  the  gold  medal. 

The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt  for  the 
whole  of  his  exhibits.  Mr.  Pratt  showed,  along  with  Messrs. 
Prosser  &  Sons  of  London,  a  complete  set  of  material  illustrating 
the  whole  process  of  manufacture  of  superior  cricket  bats  from 
Salix  Alba  ccerulea  and  also  a  less  perfect  kind  made  from 
Salix  frag  His.  The  superiority  of  the  ccerulea  bats  was  well 
brought  out. 

Messrs.  Prosser  &  Sons  also  had  on  exhibition  superior  ash 
and  other  timber  showing  the  manufacture  of  hockey  sticks  and 
lawn  tennis  bats.  Mr.  Pratt's  exhibit  further  included  screens 
made  of  black  oak,  and  sections  of  ash  timber  grown  on  clay  and 
on  peat ;  also  a  section  of  a  thorn  hedge  showing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  removal  of  elder  plants  and  other  objectionable 
weeds  when  the  hedge  was  renovated  by  "plashing." 

On  Mr.  Pratt's  stand  there  was  also  exhibited  a  useful  set 
of  micro-photographs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Flatters  &  Garnett, 
showing  the  botanical  features  of  the  bat  and  crack  willows. 

The  Cooper  Laboratory  for  Economic  Research  had  a  very 
interesting  stand  on  which  were  shown  collections  of  material 
illustrative  of  the  damage  done  by  various  insects  to  fruit  and 
forest  trees.     This  exhibit  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 

Sir  Hugh  Beevor  sent  specimens  showing  damage  done  by 
voles  to  young  larch  trees,  and  also  photographs  of  British 
Columbian  trees. 

Lord  Middleton  sent  a  model  of  a  useful  creosoting  tank, 
along  with  specimens  of  timber  creosoted. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Black  &  Sons,  Berwick,  exhibited  a  beautifully 
finished  model  of  creosoting  plant  by  the  pressure  method. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  had  a  stand  of  creosoted  timber 
which  attracted  very  considerable  attention.  Very  interesting 
data  concerning  the  amount  of  creosote  absorbed  by  the 
various  species  accompanied  the  sets  of  creosoted  material. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  taken  up  by  timber 
appears  to  depend  mainly  on  : — 

(1)  The  species. 

(2)  The  age  of  the  timber  and  extent  to  which  visible 
heartwood  has  developed. 

(3)  The  structure  and  texture  of  the  timber,  e.g.  whether  the 
wood  consists  mainly  of  thick  walled  or  thin  walled  elements. 

(4)  The  amount  of  water  present  in  the  timber. 

(5)  The  exact  composition  of  the  creosote  oil  and  the 
method  of  its  application  to  the  timber. 

Some  species  absorb  creosote  more  readily  than  others. 
Young,  rapidly-grown,  coniferous  timber  with  slight  heart- 
wood  development  will  take  up  far  more  than  matured  timber 
with  well  developed  heartwood.  Timber  grown  in  open 
stands  will  absorb  far  more  creosote  than  the  close  even- 
grained  material  taken  from  close  forest. 

The  practical  question  is,  how  much  creosote  is  really 
required  to  effect  the  object  in  view  ?  The  answer  would 
appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  creosote 
acts  as  a  germicide  and  the  extent  to  which  it  acts  as  a  water- 
proofing material.  Space  does  not  permit  of  this  question  being 
discussed  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  the  process  too  costly  and  that  more  creosote  may  easily 
be  injected  into  the  timber  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  following  extract  from  a  table  of  figures  relating  to 
the  above,  prepared  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester  by  Mr.  Donald 
Munro,  may  be  of  interest : 

Extract  from  table  showing  the  quantity  of  creosote  absorbed 
by  different  kinds  of  home-groion  air-dried  timber  under 
90  lb.  pressure  for  3  hours,  each  piece  of  timber  being  equal 
to  I"  cubic  foot.  Price  of  creosote,  4|(i.  per  gallon  ;  sp.  gr. 
1-060. 


Weight 

Weight 

after 

creosoting 

Weight 

Cost  of 

Name  of  tiiii 

y^                before 

Weight 
absorbed 

absorbed 
per  cubic 

creosote  per 
cubic  foot 

creosoted 

foot 

of  timber 

Lb.     oz. 

Lb.     oz. 

Lb. 

oz. 

Lb.     oz. 

s.      d. 

Oak 

16       0 

16       2 

0 

2 

0       8 

0     0-21 

Spanish  chesti 

aut    .      10       8 

10     13 

0 

5 

1       4 

0     0-56 

Beech     . 

12       0 

17       8 

5 

8 

22       0 

0     9-34 

Ash 

12       0 

17       6 

5 

6 

21       8 

0     9-12 

Sycamore 

10     12 

17       0 

6 

4 

25       0 

0  10-61 

Quercus  Ilex 

.      16       4 

18     10 

2 

6 

9       8 

0     4-16 

Birch 

13     12 

19       8 

5 

12 

23       0 

.0     9-76 

Larch     . 

10       1 

11       0 

0 

15 

3     12 

0     1-59 

Scots  pine 

10     10 

14       4 

3 

10 

14       8 

0     615 

Corsican  pine 

8     12 

17     12 

9 

0 

36       0 

1     3-28 

Spruce    . 

.      10       5 

16       8 

6 

3 

24     12 

0  10-5 

Silver  fir 

9       2 

16     12 

7 

10 

30       8 

1     0-94 
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Interesting  photographs  were  also  sent  from  Holkham 
of  the  shelter  woods  (chiefly  Corsican  pine)  formed  on  the 
sand  dunes  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 

Interesting  collections  of  Bat  Willows  and  other  plants 
were  sent  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Wythes,  from  Copped  Hall,  Epping.  Mr.  Wythes,  whose 
exhibit  was  very  highly  commended  by  the  .Judges,  also  had 
on  his  stand  "quarterclefts"  prepared  for  l)ats  of  Salix 
coerulea  and  of  S.  fragilis,  along  with  specimens  of  these 
willows  contrasting  the  appearance  of  the  bark  of  the  one 
species  with  that  of  the  other. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  detailed  accounts  being  given 
of  many  other  interesting  exhibits  such  as  those  of  Earl 
Cadogan,  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Sons  of  Stamford,  and  the 
Norwich  and  Norfolk  Naturalists'  Society. 

Having  the  fact  in  view  that  the  districts  from  which 
the  exhibits  were  drawn — chiefly  the  East  Anglian  counties 
— is  a  comparatively  restricted  one,  it  may  safely  be  claimed 
that  the  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Norwich  was  altogether  most 
successful. 

What  appears  lacking  in  these  annual  exhibitions  (if  a 
critical  note  may  be  sounded)  is  an  additional  number  of 
competitive  classes  to  bring  out  more  fully  certain  features 
in  the  utilisation  of  home-grown  timbers,  and  to  show,  if 
possible,  new  uses  to  which  many  less  commonly  used  timbers 
might  well  be  put — new  uses  for  beech  timber,  for  instance. 
Probably  in  future  shows  some  of  the  points  suggested  may 
be  taken  up. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  praise  and 
thanks  are  due  to  all  who  worked  so  heartily  for  the  success 
of  the  exhibition — to  the  local  Forestry  Committee,  and  the 
local  secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Blofeld.  Also  to  the  stewards, 
Messrs.  George  Marshall  and  C.  Coltman  Rogers,  who  both 
were  assiduous  in  their  attentions  throughout  and  who  made 
most  excellent  arrangements  for  the  Judges  and  for  the  staging 
and  setting  out  of  the  exhibits. 

J.  F.  Annand. 

Armstrong  College, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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PLANTATIONS  AND   HOME  NURSERIES 
COMPETITION,  1911. 

Out  of  a  total  of  fifty  entries  in  the  above  Competition,  twenty- 
two  were  plantations,  twenty-one  home  nurseries,  and  seven 
estates.  This  number  is  twice  as  large  as  in  either  of  the  two 
previous  years.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by 
estate  owners,  agents,  and  foresters,  and  the  Local  Committee 
had  evidently  worked  hard  to  obtain  the  maximum  number  of 
competitors.  More  entries  came  from  Norfolk  than  from  the 
other  two  eligible  counties,  there  being  thirty-three  entries 
from  it,  as  compared  with  thirteen  from  Suffolk  and  four  from 
Cambridgeshire.  There  were  entries  in  every  class,  and  only 
in  two  cases  was  it  felt  that  a  second  prize  could  not  suitably 
be  awarded. 

The  majority  of  the  classes  are  similar  to  those  of  previous 
years,  the  only  considerable  alteration  being  the  appearance  in 
the  entry  forms  of  a  new  section  for  estates  as  a  whole.  The 
Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  striking  out  on  a  new 
line,  which  appears  to  have  been  immediately  successful,  as  a 
keen  competition  resulted.  It  is,  however,  worth  consideration 
whether  in  future  years  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  include 
less  than  appears  on  the  schedules  under  the  Estates  Class.  At 
present  the  section  is  open  for  woodland  properties  "  not  less 
than  1,000  acres  in  area,  the  Judges  to  take  into  accoiyit  the 
production  of  timber,  ornamental  planting,  planting  for  sporting 
purposes,  and  improvement  of  residential  amenities,  and  proper 
management  of  hedgerow  timber."  To  give  proper  attention 
to  all  these  points  entails  much  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Judges. 
As  it  happened,  it  was  not  difficult  in  the  recent  competition 
for  the  Judges  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  different 
estates  on  the  matters  mentioned,  but  as  this  might  not  always 
be  the  case,  an  alteration  is  suggested.  In  future  it  may  be 
better  to  confine  the  attention  of  the  Judges  to  the  condition  of 
the  woods  and  plantations  alone. 

The  full  list  of  the  Awards  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  cxxv.  and  cxxvi. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  shall  discuss  the  competition 
classes  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Official  List. 
Class  I. — "  Plantation  mainly  of   hardwoods  5  to  30  years  old, 
not  less  than  G  acres  in  extent,  restricted  to  landowners 
with  more  than  300  acres  of  woodland." 

The  hardwood  plantations  were  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
old  system  of  growing  l)road-leaved  trees  among  conifers — the 
latter  being  intentled  to  act  as  "  nurses  " — is  still  very  largely 
practised  ;  indeed,  all  of  those  entered  were  of  this  mixed 
composition.     The  hardwoods  might  have  grown  well  had  it 
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not  been  that  in  most  cases  they  were  crushed  out  by  the  more 
forward  growth  of  the  conifers  wlien  young.  The  first  prize 
was  given  to  Colonel  Petre,  as  his  plantation  was  much  m  jre 
regular  than  Lord  Cadogan's,  and  because  the  proportion  of 
hardwoods  to  conifers  was  greater.  The  trees  in  the  Westwick 
wood  showed  promise  of  better  growth,  the  planting  had  been 
well  done  and  cheapl}^  carried  out,  both  as  regards  soil  culti- 
vation and  expenditure  on  seedlings.  Still,  as  suggested  above, 
none  of  the  competitors  can  be  congratulated  on  their  hardwood 
plantations. 

Class  II. — "  Plantation    mainly  of  hardwoods   5  to  30  years 

old,  not  less  than  3  acres  in  extent,  restricted  to  landowners 

with  less  than  300  acres  of  woodland." 

The  first  prize  was  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  Hargham,  for 

an  interesting  wood,  consisting  of  various  hardwoods  (beech,  oak, 

ash,  sycamore,  and  Spanish  chestnut)  in  mixture  with  larch. 

As  the  last  named  species  has  taken  the  lead,  vigorous  thinning 

will  be  required  if  the  hardwoods  are  to  be  saved,  as  we  think 

they  should  be.     This  wood  was  superior  to  the  others  in  the 

same  class  as  having  been  more  economically  established  and 

more  regularly  planted  upon  a  definite  scheme,  full  details  of 

which  were  furnished.     The  land  had  been  twice  cultivated 

with  a  steam  plough,  at  a  cost  of  20.9.  per  acre,  and  the  trees 

planted  4  ft.  apart. 

Second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Macfarlane-Grieve  for 
a  mixed  hardwood  plantation  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  which  could 
only  have  value  for  shelter,  game  preservation,  and  ornament. 
The  trees  were,  however,  perfectly  healthy,  presented  a  good 
appearance,  and  showed  vigorous  growth,  although  now  in  need 
of  thinning. 

Class  III. — "  Plantation  mainly  of  conifers  5  to  30  years  old, 
for  landowners  with  more  than  300  acres  of  woodland." 
The  best  competition  took  place  in  this  class,  there  being 
eight  entries,  most  of  which  had  points  which  commended 
themselves.  Colonel  Petre's  plantation  was  considered  better 
than  the  others  because  of  its  composition,  splendid  growth, 
admiralile  choice  of  species  according  to  the  soil  and  situation, 
the  small  expenditure  on  formation,  and  the  low  cost  in  mainten- 
ance. It  consists  of  fairly  large  contiguous  groups  of  Douglas 
fir,  Japanese  larch,  and  European  larch,  each  species  being 
kept  by  itself.  The  trees  were  planted  seven  years  ago,  being 
then  four  years  old,  in  the  case  of  the  Douglas  fir  and  European 
larch,  and  three  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  larch. 
The  first-named  were  bought  cheaply  as  two-year-old  seedlings 
at  3s.  6rf.  per  thousand,  and  the  Japanese  larch  as  one-year-old 
seedlings.    The  soil  is  poor,  light,  and  sandy,  but  of  considerable 
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depth,  and  previously  bore  pines  which,  judging  from  those 
left  round  the  plantation,  must  have  been  of  goodly  dimen- 
sions. The  young  trees  were  planted  3  ft.  9  in.  apart  each 
way,  the  ground  having  been  previously  "  pitted "  at  a  cost 
of  Is.  3d.  per  hundred  pits,  while  2s.  -Id.  per  day  was  paid 
for  labour  in  the  insertion  of  the  plants — equivalent  to  about 
6s.  per  thousand.  Scarcely  anything  required  to  be  expended 
on  re-planting,  because  very  few  deaths  occurred.  A  sum  of 
7s.  per  acre  was  spent  for  work  of  this  kind  and  in  keeping 
the  small  plants  clear  of  weeds,  attention  only  being  required 
during  the  first  season.  Fencing  was  unnecessary,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rabbits. 

As  to  dimensions,  the  Douglas  firs,  at  the  date  when  the 
competition  was  held,  had  an  average  height  of  16  ft.,  with  a 
girth  of  7  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  Recently  the  trees 
have  been  making  annual  growths  of  3^  to  4  ft.  in  length,  in  a 
few  instances  even  a  little  more.  The  Japanese  larch  are 
much  stronger  than  the  European  species,  and  at  the  time  of 
inspection  looked  as  if  they  would  easily  outstrip  the  common 
variety,  although  there  is  little  difference  in  their  average 
height  at  present.  While  the  Japanese  was  quite  free  from 
pests  the  European  larch  had  suffered  to  some  extent  from 
both  aphis  and  canker. 

In  the  same  class  as  the  foregoing  plantation  is  one  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Pretyman's  on  the  Orwell  estate.  The  Brookhill  Park 
plantation,  as  it  is  called,  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  European 
larch  and  is  now  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  the  best  planta- 
tion of  its  age  viewed  by  the  Judges,  but  fewer  particulars  could 
be  given  as  regards  cost  and  mode  of  formation,  so  that  it  was 
awarded  only  second  prize.  Although  it  has  turned  out  fairly 
successful,  it  was  dangerous  to  plant  so  much  pure  larch  with 
only  a  few  oaks  interspersed,  which  have  since  been  dominated 
by  the  conifers.  The  thinnings  have  been  very  light  up  to 
the  present,  but  well  carried  out,  leaving  the  trees  on  an 
average  about  6  ft.  apart.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  close 
crop  of  shapely  and  useful  poles  about  35  ft.  in  height  with  a 
girth  of  14^  in.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Colonel  Petre  for  a  25 
acre  plantation  composed  of  Scots  pine.  The  land  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  the  birch,  but  this  was  cleared 
anil  the  area  systematically  afforested.  The  species  was  well 
chosen  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil.  The 
type  of  plants  used  (one-year-old  seedlings '  placed  in  a 
temporary  nursery  for  two  years)  was  well  advised,  as  was 
proved  by  the  low  death  rate,  and  the  cost,  both  for  plants  and 
planting,  was  remarkably  small  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  casual 
labour,  obtained  locally,  carried  out  the  operations. 
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Lord  Cadogan's  recently  formed  coniferous  plantations 
occupied  fourth  place  in  this  important  class.  These  are 
growing  surprisingly  well  upon  soil  of  the  poorest  description 
— sand  with  a  chalk  subsoil.  The  excellent  growth  may 
partly  be  due  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is 
ploughed  to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18  in.  with  the  forest 
plough  used  by  Mr.  Hankins,  head  forester  on  the  estate. 
The  fault  in  regard  to  this  plantation  is  its  extremely 
mixed  character.  Although  intended  for  a  conifer  plantation, 
and  established  upon  soil  suital)le  only  for  conifers,  hardwoods 
of  many  sorts  occur  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  while  the  coni- 
fers also  are  mixed  indiscriminately.  It  was  impossible  to 
give  an  award  under  these  circumstances,  although  the  planting 
operations  had  been  carefully  and  skilfully  carried  out. 

Unsuccessful  competitors  included  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
whose  wood  was  too  irregular,  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  M.  Clark,  whose  plantations  had  been  over-thinned. 

Class  IV. — "  Plantation  mainly  of  conifers  5  to  30  years 
old,  restricted  to  landowners  with  less  than  300  acres  of 
woodland." 

Only  one  award  could  be  made  in  this  class,  viz.,  to  Major 
Montgomerie,  Garboldisham,  two  other  entries  being  from 
the  Northrepps  Estate  and  Old  Buckenham,  where  the  woods 
had  not  been  economically  managed.  Major  Montgomerie's 
conifer  plantation  contained  a  number  of  trees  which  ought  to 
have  been  removed,  such  as  diseased  larch,  dead  Scots  pine, 
and  over-dominant  individuals,  but  future  thinnings  may 
remedy  this  defect  to  some  extent.  As  it  is,  the  plantation  is 
too  dense,  but  the  close  canopy  has  acted  well  in  the  production 
of  long  poles,  free  from  side   branches. 

The  plantation  at  Northrepps  is  composed  largely  of  silver 
firs,  very  badly  attacked  by  aphis,  and  a  mixture  of  Scots  pine, 
larch,  sycamore,  oak,  poplar,  &c.,  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  coarse,  liranchy,  and  almost  useless  from 
a  timber  point  of  view,  but  of  some  value  for  shelter.  On  the 
Old  Buckenham  property  the  plantation  contained  even  a  larger 
assortment  of  species,  and  may  meet  the  requirements  of  game 
preservation,  but  it  has  certainly  not  been  formed  with  any 
silvicultural  object.  The  expense  of  planting  in  both  of  the 
above  cases  seems  to  have  been  excessive. 

Class  V. — "  For  the  best  example  of  the  conversion  of  an 
unprofital)le  wood,  over  10  acres  in  extent,  into  a  thrifty 
condition,  of  which  a  clear  history  must  be  given." 

There  were  five  entries  from  landowners  seeking  to  improve 
existing  plantations  by  the  removal  of  the  worst  trees,  and  the 
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substitution  of  a  better  young  crop.  Of  these  the  Weasenham 
plantation  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Leicester  is  clearly 
the  best.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  woodland,  really  the  rem- 
nants left  after  the  severe  gale  of  1895  :  the  semi-isolated  trees 
have  sown  the  ground  where  cleared,  giving  rise  to  large 
numbers  of  seedlings.  The  species  now  appearing  naturally 
in  this  way  are  Douglas  fir,  Abies  nohilis,  Norway  spruce, 
Scots  pine,  oak,  and  birch.  As  the  parent  trees  fulfil  their 
double  function  of  production  and  protection  they  are  gradually 
removed,  thus  allowing  the  young  plants  to  get  the  light  which 
they  require  for  their  further  development. 

The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  given  to  Lord  Cadogan 
for  a  larch  wood  in  process  of  conversion  into  a  plantation 
of  a  different  kind.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  mistakes 
had  been  made  in  the  selection  of  the  species  for  the  young 
crop.  Elm  predominates,  although  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  tree  for  the  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  The  mixture  is 
about  two-thirds  hardwoods  and  one-third  conifers  :  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  is,  however,  more  suitable  for  Corsican  or 
other  pines.  Esthetic  considerations  have  no  doubt  weighed 
in  the  choice  of  trees,  and  the  rising  wood  is  well  adapted  for 
shooting. 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  showed  plantations  under  this  class. 
They  are  mature  woods,  which  are  being  restocked  by  means 
of  groups  wherever  gaps  have  occurred.  The  fault  to  be  found 
in  this  case  is  not  so  much  one  of  principle  liut  rather  of 
practice,  the  openings  in  the  old  wood  being  insufficient,  and 
the  groups  of  young  plants  much  too  limited  in  area. 

Class  VI. — "  For  the  best  managed  Woodland  Estate." 

There  were  seven  entries,  and  the  first  prize  was  gained  by 
Colonel  Petre,  Westwick.  Several  points  of  excellence  brought 
about  this  result.  First  of  all,  the  large  proportion  of  woodland 
— not  less  than  4.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being  afforested  ; 
secondly,  the  plantations  have  a  markedly  thriving  appearance  ; 
further,  the  species  for  the  younger  plantations  have  been 
chosen  wdth  exceptional  skill  as  regards  soil,  situation,  and 
aspect.  The  trees  have  also  been  planted  economically  and 
upon  the  most  approved  methods.  Expense  in  fencing  has 
been  practically  obviated  by  exterminating  rabbits  on  the 
estate.  Elsewhere  one  heard  of  measures  adopted  against  this 
pest,  but  no  estate  was  found  where  the  effect  had  been  so  good 
as  on  the  Westwick  property.  The  main  object  of  the  owner 
has  evidently  been  timber  production,  while  on  many  estates 
this  consideration  has  been  subordinated  to  sport,  shelter;  aiid 
ornament.  Even  considered  on  aesthetic  grounds,  Westwick 
must  take  a  high  place  among  estates.  -        - 
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The  second  prize  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Holkham, 
where  the  woodlands  occupy  5  per  cent,  of  the  area.  The  most 
outstanding  feature  on  this  property  from  the  forester's  point 
of  view  is  the  planting  of  sand  dunes  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
difficult  piece  of  work,  carried  out  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  is  not  paralleled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
The  plantations  extend  for  about  three  miles  along  the  coast  and 
comprise  an  area  of  200  acres.  The  Corsican  pine  is  the  prin- 
cipal species  used,  and  so  well  has  it  taken  to  the  land  that  it  is 
reproducing  itself  abundantly  on  some  of  the  unplanted  ground. 
As  regards  the  plantations,  many  of  them  are  good,  the  rapid 
growth  of  both  the  larch  and  Corsican  pine  being  noted. 
Attention  has  also  been  given  to  various  conifers  such  as  do 
not  usually  occur  in  large  quantities.  Particular  mention  may 
be  made  of  numerous  fine  specimens  on  the  Fulmerston 
division  of  the  estate.  These  include  Abies  nohilis  glauca, 
Thuya  plicata,  Ficea  sitkaensis,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Liho- 
cedrus  decurrens,  Tsuga  Mertensiana,  Cupressus  nootkatensis, 
and  Abies  magnifica.  The  groves  of  Quercus  Ilex  commanded 
attention  as  being  the  best  in  our  countrj'.  The  younger 
plantations  had  been  rather  expensively  formed  and  could 
not  be    said  to  have  much  economic  value. 

The  Judges  awarded  a  special  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Pretyman,  M.P.,  for  his  Orwell  estate.  About  10  per  cent,  of 
the  area  is  under  trees,  and  some  of  the  plantations,  such  as  the 
Brookhill  Park  plantation  already  commented  upon,  have  been 
particularly  well  managed.  The  treatment,  too,  of  the  coppice 
with  standards  is  of  considerable  merit.  As  on  most  estates,  game 
preservation  has  modified  the  system  of  forestry  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  ground  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  much  has  been  made  of  this  species, 
especially  in  coppice.  The  treatment  of  the  young  plantations 
ha^  been  less  systematic  than  at  Westwick,  and  fewer  particu- 
lars were  forthcoming  regarding  expenditure  upon  formation. 
Near  the  Hall  individual  trees  had  been  well  cared  for,  some 
Pinus  insignis  being  splendid  examples  of  their  kind,  and  one 
evergreen  oak  giving  a  measurement  of  no  less  than  15  ft.  girth 
at  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Among  so  many  woodland  estates,  where  minute  attention 
has  been  given  to  forestry.  Lord  Hastings'  fine  property. 
Melton  Constable,  could  receive  no  award.  The  estate  extends 
to  lOfOOO  acres  and  the  woodlands  to  1,500  acres,  so  that 
although  the  percentage  is  good  it  does  not  approach  that  of 
the  Westwick  property.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
game  preserving,  and  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the  manage- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  the  woods  have  suffered  from  a 
silvicultural  point  of  view.     The  provision  of  sporting  facilities 
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and  ornamental  effect  were  duly  taken  into  account  in  judging, 
but  timber  production  was  regarded  as  the  main  consideration, 
and  in  this  respect  Melton  Constable  is  lacking.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  rectify  matters,  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  results  are  seen,  for  at  present  the  majority  of  the 
woods  are  very  thin  or  consist  of  poor  standards  over  coppice, 
both  being  of  low  productive  capacity.  Drainage  has  not 
always  been  well  attended  to,  and  there  is  no  proper  gradation 
of  ages  or  any  attempt  at  a  working  plan.  On  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  arboricultural  beauty  of  the 
woodlands,  particularly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  park, 
which  has  been  laid  out  with  marked  skill. 

Other  proprietors  who  entered  their  estates  under  Class  VI. 
were  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  Mr,  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney.  Although  possessing  many  features  of  interest 
and  having  a  considerable  indirect  value,  the  plantations  on 
these  estates  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  compare 
favourably  with  those  that  gained  prizes.  At  Honingham  there 
was  no  home  nursery,  and  the  trees  used  in  forming  new 
plantations  were  much  too  large  for  safe  removal,  while  the 
thinning  of  the  older  woods  had  been  too  severe.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney  had  not  many  woods  to  show,  so  that  the  work  on  his 
estate  could  hardly  be  compared  to  that  on  the  larger  properties, 
but  in  some  respects  the  management  has  been  exceptionally 
good.  The  system  of  coppice  with  standards,  for  example,  has 
been  well  carried  out  and  some  natural  regeneration  of  conifers 
seems  likely  to  yield  valuable  results.  Some  of  the  plantations 
have  been  over-thinned,  however — rather  a  common  weakness. 
On  Mr.  Barrett  Lennard's  estate  there  are  considerable  areas 
under  Scots  pine,  but  there  is  only  a  very  small  nursery  and  the 
woods  have  not  been  treated  systematically.  In  this  case,  also, 
too  many  trees  have  been  removed  from  the  young  plantations 
in  the  thinnings,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  heavy  timber  on  the 
estate — a  fact  for  which  the  poor  soil  is  largely  responsible. 

Home  Nurseries. — Keen  competition  was  the  result  of  the 
numerous  entries  under  this  head.  On  several  estates  very  few 
faults  could  be  found  with  the  material  presented.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  the  nursery  at  Culford,  which  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal,  is  a  good  type  of  what  is  required. 
It  is  7  acres  in  extent,  and  plants  in  all  stages  may  be  seen, 
from  the  newly  germinated  seedlings  to  the  ordinary  type  of 
transplant  ready  for  the  woods,  while  there  are  also  saplings 
of  larger  size.  Mr.  Hankins,  the  forester,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  the  fine  stock  of  plants.  His  seed  beds  are  of 
special  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  their  large  extent,  but 
because  they  bear  such  a  large  variety  of  seedlings.  The 
Culford    nursery    was  adjudged   as    being   the    best   managed 
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large  home  nursery,  and  received  first  awards  for  seed  beds 
of  conifers  and  for  the  best  plots  of  seedlings  from  seeds 
collected  on  the  estate.  Another  nice  nursery  is  that  at 
Sprowston,  where  Sir  Eustace  Gurney  takes  such  a  personal 
interest  in  the  propagation  of  trees.  The  first-rate  nursery  at 
Holkham  lost  points  in  the  judging  on  account  of  there  being 
no  seed  beds,  but  the  best  plots  of  transplanted  trees  were  seen 
on  this  estate.  Two  nurseries  were  entered  from  Lord 
Beauchamp's  Langley  estate,  where  the  plots  of  special  merit 
were  the  pines,  Douglas  fir,  and  Sitka  spruce.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Clark's  nursery  at  Sudbourne,  a  higher  award 
would  probably  have  been  given  had  there  not  been  a  lack 
of  variety  in  the  species  grown.  This  nursery  is  no  less  than 
7  acres  in  extent  and  practically  no  plants  are  purchased, 
the  forester  believing  in  raising  them  from  seed  of  his  own 
collection,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  young  trees  are  growing 
healthily  and  are  well  rooted.  Among  the  smaller  nurseries 
there  was  scarcely  any  competition,  it  being  stipulated  in  the 
entry  form  that  the  ground  must  not  exceed  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  whereas  nearly  all  the  nurseries  shown  had  a  greater 
area.  Major  Montgomerie,  however,  entered  quite  a  good  little 
nursery  at  Garboldisham  and  obtained  an  award  for  it. 

Most  of  the  twenty-one  home  nurseries  entered  were  shown 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  stock  of  plants  was  generally 
well  chosen.  A  considerably  higher  standard  relatively  was 
attained  in  the  Nursery  Competition  than  in  the  Plantations 
or  Estates.  Perhaps  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
coming  improvements  in  other  departments  on  private  estates. 
A  very  general  fault  was  to  allow  too  much  space  between  the 
nursery  lines,  and  the  raising  of  plants  from  seed  was  not 
always  well  understood.  In  the  selection  of  site,  too,  some 
serious  errors  had  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  Judges  wish  to  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  was  shown  to  them 
during  the  inspection.  The  arrangements  must  have  entailed 
a  great  deal  of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  which, 
however,  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  everything  went 
smoothly  from  start  to  finish.  Particularly  heavy  work  fell 
upon  Mr.  Blofeld,  who  was  responsible  for  the  itinerary  and 
accompanied  the  Judges  during  the  tour.  He  had  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Burroughes  and  Mr.  Brereton.  In  the  early  stages  of 
preparation  Mr.  Coltman  Rogers  had  much  of  the  organising 
work  to  do,  and  to  him  the  Judges  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
indebted  for  securing  such  a  large  number  of  motor  cars, 
thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  in  fact  making  the 
adjudication  upon  the  twenty-two  different  estates  possible 
within  so  brief  a  period  as  seven  days. 
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Among  those  who  generously  placed  their  cars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Judges  were  Lord  Cadogan,  Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Leicester,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Leicester,  Sir  Ailwyn 
Fellowes,  Major  Montgomerie,  Sir  Hugh  Beevor,  Mr.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Pretyman,  Mr.  Brereton, 
Sir  Thomas  Goocb,  and  Mr.  Blofeld.  Hospitality  was  most 
kindly  offered  by  many  of  the  above,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Reginald 
Beauchamp,  Colonel  Petre,  Mr.  Burroughes,  Sir  Eustace  Gurney, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hansel, 
Mr.  Hankins,  and  others.  To  all  of  these  the  Judges  would 
express  their  gratitude  ;  so  much  kindness  made  the  work  of 
adjudication  quite  a  pleasure. 
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REPORT   OF   JUDGES   IN   CLASSES   I.   AND    II. 

Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  visit  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Farm  Prize 
Competition  of  1911  are  not  likely  readily  to  forget  their 
enjoyable  tour.  The  first  visit  was  paid  in  November,  1910, 
commencing  with  the  district  round  about  Norwich,  and  all 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  the  exhilarating  bracing  air,  the 
beautiful  country  with  its  dotted  carpeting  of  old  gold 
bi'acken  and  woodlands  strewn  with  fallen  leaves,  over  which 
the  pheasants  scurried  in  their  hundreds,  the  while  one 
motored  along  the  pretty  roads.  The  second  visit  was  paid 
in  February,  and  the  third  and  last  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  on  which  occasion  we  were 
treated  to  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  red  and  white 
trifolium,  delicately  tinted  sainfoin,  and  here  and  there  a 
glorious  blaze  of  red  poppies,  which  gave  the  agricultural 
mind  food  for  reflection  on  the  necessity  for  the  careful  and 
constant  cultivation  with  which  the  East  Anglian  farmer  is 
confronted. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  features  were  the  iai'ge  fields  of  turnips,  which  are 
here  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  the  numerous  stacks  of  corn 
built  out  in  the  fields,  the  hedges  growing  on  high-built  banks, 
and  the  sight  of  horses  working  in  the  fields  late  into  the 
afternoon,  int»fact  during  the  month  of  February  right  into 
the  dusk  of  evening.  One  field  of  swedes  130  acres  in  extent, 
all  singled  and  set  out  on  perfectly  clean  land,  made  a  splendid 
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show  ill  Jane,  whatever  may  have  been  its  fate  in  the  drought 
which  was  to  follow.  One  expected  to  see  great  things  in  the 
way  of  I'oot  crops,  and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed — 
indeed  a  spirit  of  envy  was  aroused.  The  stacking  in  the 
fields,  while  possessing  the  advantage  of  convenience  at  harvest 
time,  and  reducing  the  risk  of  loss  in  the  unfortunate  event  of 
a  homestead  fire,  made  one  think  of  the  subsequent  labour  of 
haulage,  and  seemed  to  afford  free  play  to  the  vermin  which 
made  their  home  in  the  hedge  banks. 

The  system  of  double  yokes,  or  two  journeys  to  the  fields  for 
the  teams  of  horses,  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  advantage  in  this  method,  either  in  the  amount  of  work  done, 
or  to  the  horses.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  party  that  the 
horses  and  men  did  not  return  to  the  stable  until  night,  often 
wet  and  cold,  and  that  there  was  consequently  some  risk  of  the 
former  not  receiving  the  same  care  and  attention  in  grooming 
and  feeding  and  the  same  good  rest  as  is  obtainable  when  only 
one  journey  to  the  fields  is  made,  in  which  case  the  horses 
are  in  the  stable  for  good  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  the 
horse-keeper  has  the  remaining  time  at  his  disposal  properly 
and  thoroughly  to  attend  his  charge ;  indeed,  the  general 
appearance  of  many  of  the  horses  seen  gare  point  to  the 
argument. 

But  not  so  in  East  Suffolk  ;  there,  while  doing  apparently  as 
much  work,  the  horses  get  into  the  stable  in  fair  time  in  the 
afternoon,  having  been  resting  only  half  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  instead  of  two  and  a  half  hours,  and  whether  Shires 
or-Suffolks  the  horses  looked  none  the  worse  on  this  account. 
Although  East  Suffolk  is  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  the  Suffolk 
Punch,  the  western  side  of  the  county  claims  many  fine  studs, 
one  of  these  being  found  on  one  of  the  competing  farms, 
while  on  another  farm  visited,  well  away  from  the  Suffolk 
border,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  none  but  Suffolk  horses 
were  kept. 

A  great  feature  in  Norfolk  is  the  enormous  number  of  Irish 
cattle  \yhich  are  yearly  imported,  and  the  visitor  wonders  what 
Norfolk  would  do  without  Ireland,  or  possibly,  Ireland  without 
Norfolk.  These  cattle  are  to  be  seen  in  thousands  on  the  fertile 
marshes  of  the  sea-board  during  the  spring  and  summer,  where 
many  of  them  become  fat,  the  remainder  being  fattened  at  the 
homesteads  during  the  winter  months,  where  they  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  converting  huge  quantities  of  straw  and  roots 
into  manure,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  cakes  and  meal,  of 
producing  beef.  The  cattle  are  not  given  cake  for  the  first 
fourteen  days  after  coming  off  the  marshes,  it  being  considered 
wasteful  lo  do  so.  They  are  first  thoroughly  "broken"  to  roots 
and  chaff,  the  cake  coming  later.    The  quantities  of  sliced  roots 
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fed  to  the  bullocks  are  surprising  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
East  Anglian  methods.  The  roots  are  sliced,  sometimes  by  hand, 
and  placed  in  large  open  wooden  trays  in  the  middle  of  the 
cattle  yards  which  are  generally  open  in  the  centre  and  covered 
in  round  the  sides,  where  are  the  mangers  for  the  cake  and 
chaff  or  other  dry  food.  As  much  as  3  bushels  of  roots 
are  given  to  a  bullock  in  a  day,  and  it  is  one  man's  job  to  cut 
for  and  tend  to  thirty  bullocks.  The  roots,  after  being  sliced, 
are  put  into  bushel  skips,  which  are  set  out  in  rows  and  piled  up 
one  above  the  other  in  the  root  house  ready  for  use.  They  are 
refilled  as  soon  as  empty,  thus  keeping  a  supply  always  at  hand. 
Load  upon  load  of  straw  is  put  into  the  yards  to  keep  the  cattle 
warm  and  clean,  and  to  be  broken  down  into  manure,  there 
being  plenty  of  straw  available,  and  no  market  for  it  in  the 
outlying  districts.  Nor  is  there  much  waste  of  space,  the  cattle 
being  closely  herded  ;  in  one  instance  thirty  polled  cattle  were 
seen  in  a  yard  45  ft.  by  50  ft.  These  animals  were  entirely 
attended  to  by  one  man,  and  they  did  him  credit.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  roots  fed  to  cattle  were  not  always  clean, 
and  besides  the  disappointment  of  seeing  good  food  spoiled 
in  this  way,  this  want  of  attention  is  productive  of  very  dirty 
trays  in  the  yards.  The  custom  seemed  to  be  to  run  a  few 
pigs  in  the  cattle  yard  to  eat  up  waste  and  anything  else 
available. 

Notwithstanding  that  Irish  cattle  for  grazing  are  so  great 
a  feature  in  Norfolk,  one  naturally  expected  to  see  a  fair 
number  of  the  breed  of  cattle  which  take  their  name  from  these 
two  counties,  namely,  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polls, 
now  registered  as  "  Red  Polls,"  but  curiously  enough  very 
few  of  these  most  useful  dual-purpose  cattle  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  farms  visited  ;  those  seen  were  chiefly  steers  or  heifers 
grazing,  which  not  only  get  fat  quickly,  but  are  much  sought 
after  by  butchers  and  always  command  top  beef  price.  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  however,  still  possess  many  noted  herds  of  this 
breed,  while  several  herds  are  also  distributed  about  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  sheep  seen  were  mainly  crossbred  :  Suffolk  crossed 
with  Cotswold,  or  Lincoln  crossed  with  Suffolk,  or  else  of  the 
pure  Suffolk  type  ;  and  they  play  an  important  part  in  the 
manuring  of  the  land  by  consuming  the  turnips  and  having 
cake  and  corn  at  the  same  time. 

The  swede  crop  is  frequently  divided  in  varying  proportions 
between  the  sheep  flock  and  the  cattle  in  the  yards.  Where  no 
sheep  are  kept,  all  the  roots  are  drawn  off  the  land  for  bullock 
feeding.  Where  the  land  is  eminently  suitable  for  sheep  and 
their  fertilising  influence,  then  most  of  the  roots  are  left  to  be 
consumed  where  grown.     Frequently,  when  it  is  intended  to 
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fold  the  swedes  on  the  land  with  sheep,  the  manuring  for  the 
crop  takes  the  form  of  artificial  manures,  and  where  they  are 
to  be  drawn  off  the  land  for  bullock  feeding,  farmyard  manure 
is  given  in  good  quantity  to  maintain  the  fertilit3^  Following 
the  famous  Norfolk  custom,  barley,  or  sometimes  oats,  is  grown 
after  the  swedes,  and  may  receive  a  little  special  manure,  but 
this  is  not  generally  necessary.  The  barley  is  undersown  with 
small  seeds  for  hay  or  grazing,  the  "seeds''  mixture  generally 
consisting  of  rye-grass  and  clover.  If  grown  for  hay,  Italian 
rye-grass  is  generally  used,  but  Pacey's  perennial  rye-grass  is 
more  favoured  for  the  following  wheat  crop,  as  the  Italian  is 
said  to  draw  the  land  and  to  "  run  to  twitch,"  this  last  obviously 
being  a  reflection  on  the  purity  of  the  seed.  Wheat  follows 
the  seeds  and  completes  the  famous  four  course  which  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  all  our  rotations,  and  is  here  only  broken 
to  admit  of  occasional  green  crops  for  the  sheep,  or  catch  crops, 
such  as  the  growing  of  white  clover  in  the  wheat,  and  sainfoin 
or  trifolium  for  hay  or  folding. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  inspection  roots  and  corn 
looked  well,  and  were  not  greatly  suffering  from  drought,  but 
rain  was  wanted,  and  the  subsequent  very  dry  weather  must 
have  been  seriously  felt.  It  would  be  a  rare  and  pleasant 
experience  to  find  a  district  comparatively  free  from  twitch, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Norfolk  and  Sufifolk  show 
their  full  share  of  this  insidious  pest.  This  fact  is  worth 
noting  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  another  all  too  fre- 
quently seen,  namely,  the  utter  disregard  for  the  cleanliness 
of  headlands,  which  must  eventually  become  seed-beds  for 
filth. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Farm  Prize  Competitions  that 
some  efforts  to  remedy  dirty  fields  and  foul  headlands  were 
noticeable.  Outfalls  had  been  cleared,  hedges  trimmed,  gates 
and  fences  put  in  order,  buildings  repaired,  and  spouts  cleaned 
out,  although  a  little  of  this  latter  task  was  left  for  the  Judges, 
had  they  been  so  inclined.  There  are  buildings  of  all  kinds  to 
be  found  in  the  two  counties,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but 
some  very  good.  Rents  generally  are  most  reasonable  ;  rates 
are  not  high  ;  labour  is  good  and  reliable  ;  so  that,  taken  all 
round,  the  agriculturists  of  these  two  beautiful  counties  have 
much  upon  which  to  congratulate  themselves,  not  the  least 
being  the  generous  sporting  landlords  for  which  East  Anglia 
is  noted. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  the  com- 
petition and  of  some  of  the  winning  farms.  The  following 
prizes  were  offered  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  for  the 
best-managed  farms,  chiefly  arable,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  : — 
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Class  1. — J'arm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  500  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of 
Heath  and  Saltings.    First  Prize,  lOOZ.    Second  Prize,  50Z.    Third  Prize,  20?. 

Class  II. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  250  acres  and 
under  500  acres,  exclusive  of  Heath  and  Saltings.  First  Prize,  75Z. 
Second  Prize,  30Z.     Third  Prize,  \ol. 

Class  III. —  Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  100  acres  and 
under  250  acres,  exclusive  of  Heath  and  Saltings.  First  Prize,  50/. 
Second  Prize,  2bl.     Third  Prize,  10/. 

Class  IV. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under 
100  acres,  exclusive  of  Heath  and  Saltings.  First  Prize,  40Z.  Second 
Prize,  201.     Third  Prize,  lOZ. 

Class  V. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  10  acres  and  under 
50  acres,  exclusive  of  Heath  and  Saltings.  First  Prize,  20Z.  Second 
Prize,  10/.     Third  Prize,  5Z. 

The  following  entry  fees  were  charged  to  Members  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  to  Members  of  the 
Royal  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Agricultural  Associations :  for 
Class  I.,  21.  lO.s.  ;  for  Class  II.,  21.  ;  for  Class  III.,  11.  10s.  ; 
for  Class  IV.,  \l.  ;  for  Class  V.,  lOs.  To  non-members  of  any 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  institutions,  double  fees  were 
charged. 

The  conditions  of  entry  stipulated  that  the  competition  was 
to  be  limited  to  tenant  farmers  paying  a  bond-Jide  rent  for  at 
least  three-fovirths  of  the  land  in  their  occupation,  the  whole 
of  which  should  be  entered  for  competition.  Competitors  were 
required  to  give  full  particulars  of  any  land  in  their  occupation 
outside  the  area  of  the  competition.  In  the  case  of  a  border 
farm  being  partly  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  counties,  and 
partly  in  an  adjoining  county  not  included  in  the  competition, 
such  farm  was  considered  eligible,  provided  that  the  homestead 
and  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  were  situated  in  the  area  of  the 
competitions.  In  assessing  the  proportion  of  arable  and  grass 
land  on  the  occupation,  the  heath  and  saltings  were  not  to  be 
included.  All  land  that  had  been  laid  down  to  pasture  for  ten 
years  was  considered  as  permanent  pasture.  Competitors  must 
have  had  the  land  in  their  occupation  for  not  less  than  two 
years.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  merit,  the  Judges  had 
power  to  withhold  the  prizes.  The  Judges  were  asked  specially 
to  consider  general  management  with  a  view  to  protit  ;  the 
system  of  cropping ;  cleanliness  and  management  of  both 
arable  and  grass  land  ;  the  quality  and  suitability  of  live 
stock,  especially  that  bred  upon  the  farm  ;  the  state  of  gates, 
fences,  and  roads  ;  the  general  neatness  and  state  of  cottages 
so  far  as  the  tenant  was  liable  ;  the  mode  of  book-keeping 
followed,  if  any  ;  the  management  of  the  dairy  and  dairj' 
produce  where  dairying  was  pursued  ;  and  the  duration  of  the 
tenancy. 
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The  following  entries  were  received  : — Class  I.,  13  entries  ; 
Class  II.,  17  enti-ies  ;  Class  III.,  15  entries;  Class  IV.,  11 
entries  ;  Class  V.,  9  entries. 

First  Prize  Farm  in  Class  I. 
Occupied  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Sherwood,  of  Play  ford,  Ipsivich. 

This  farm  consists  of  416  acres  arable,  139  acres  grass, 
176  acres  heath,  and  15  acres  woods,  is  held  on  a 
5'early  tenancy  under  the  Marquess  of  Bristol,  and  has  been 
occupied  by  Mr.  Sherwood  for  sixteen  years.  About  half  of 
the  arable  land  is  of  a  very  light  and  sandy  character,  full  of 
stones,  and  liable  to  burn  in  very  dry  seasons.  The  remainder 
consists  of  mixed  soil  of  fair  depth.  The  upland  pasture  land 
is  fairly  good.  There  are  some  poor  low-lying  meadows,  with 
a  very  good  water  supply.  The  cropping  is  in  the  main  on  the 
four-course  system,  with  variations  for  catch  cropping  com- 
mencing on  the  wheat  or  oat  stubbles.  The  catch  crops  include 
trifolium,  rye,  tares,  cabbages,  and  kale,  and  are  usually 
followed  by  roots,  principally  white  turnips.  The  acreage 
under  various  crops  this  year  was  :  wheat,  71  acres  ;  barley, 
86  acres  ;  oats,  34  acres  ;  peas,  24  acres  ;  beans,  9  acres  ; 
mangold,  35  acres  ;  turnips,  32  acres ;  cabbage,  16  acres ; 
kale,  28  acres  ;  kohl  rabi,  10  acres  ;  lucerne,  6  acres  ;  temporary 
pasture,  18  acres  ;  clover,  47  acres.  The  root  crops  come  after 
wheat.  Such  land  as  is  possible  is  cleaned  in  the  aiitumn, 
particularly  on  the  stiffer  soil.  For  mangold  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cartloads  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  are  given,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  from  3  to  5  cwt.  of  salt,  the 
smaller  quantity  on  the  stiffer  land,  and  4  cwt.  of  special 
mangold  manure.  The  mangold  plants  are  top  dressed  with 
1  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  after  being  singled. 

Swedes  are  manured  with  ten  loads  of  farmyard  manure 
and  3  cwt.  of  30  per  cent,  superphosphate  per  acre.  Should 
there  not  be  sufficient  farmyard  manure  to  do  all  the  land, 
then  the  swede  crop  receives  2  cwt.  superphosphate  and 
3  cwt.  dissolved  bones  per  acre.  Kohl  rabi  is  treated  like 
the  swede  crop,  with  the  addition  of  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda 
as  a  top  dressing  if  necessary.  Drumhead  cabbage  receives  the 
same  treatment  as  mangold.  White  turnips  are  not  manured 
as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate 
are  applied.  Thousand  headed  kale  is  drilled  early  in  the 
spring  for  sheep  feeding  during  August  and  autumn.  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  a  great  believer  in  this  crop,  considering  it 
invaluable  during  the  month  of  August,  when  other  food  is 
generally  scarce.  After  drilling  and  horse  hoeing  between  the 
rows,  the  kale  crop  may  be  either  well  harrowed  across  the 
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rows  or  "  chopped  out "  as  turnips  are.     If  chopped  out,  the 
crop  does  much  better  in  a  dry  season. 

Barley  follows  roots  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep  receiving 
cake,  and  is  not  especially  manured,  but  if  taken  after  wheat  or 
oats,  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  a  special  barley  manure  is  applied. 
Oats  also  usually  follow  roots  fed  on  by  sheep.  If  not,  the 
crop  is  manured  with  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  top  dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda.  Clover  is  undersown  in  the  barley  crop. 
Sometimes  a  field  of  mixed  seeds  is  put  in  with  the  corn  crop 
on  the  poor,  light  land,  and  left  down  from  two  to  four  years 
for  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  thus 
much  improved,  and  good  crops  follow  usually  for  several  years. 
Sainfoin  and  lucerne  are  both  grown,  the  sainfoin  being  left 
down  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  lucerne  for  as  long  as  six 
or  seven  years.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
good  standing  plant  of  sainfoin  on  this  soil.  Lucerne  grows  well, 
and  gives  heavy  yields.  Wheat  follows  clover  or  mixed  seeds, 
peas  or  beans,  and  receives  fifteen  loads  of  farmyard  manure. 
If  farmyard  manure  is  not  available,  then  4  or  5  cwt.  of  rape 
dust  or  castor  meal,  or  else  3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  a  top 
dressing  in  spring,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Catch  cropping  commences  with  the  stubbles.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest  about  20  acres  of  clean  wheat  stubble  are 
drilled  with  trifolium.  This  is  folded  with  sheep  and  lambs 
the  following  May.  The  land  is  broken  up  behind  the  sheep 
and  drilled  with  swedes  or  white  turnips.  Twenty  acres  of 
i-ye  are  sown  on  wheat  or  pea  stubble  to  be  fed  on  by  sheep 
and  lambs  early  in  spring,  and  followed  by  mangold,  swedes, 
or  white  turnips.  On  one  occasion  a  good  piece  of  rye  was 
grown,  which  was  fed  early  in  the  spring,  the  land  ploughed 
and  drilled  with  rape,  also  fed  on  by  sheep,  then  once  again 
ploughed  and  drilled,  this  time  with  white  turnip  seed,  and  all 
three  crops  were  good.  Winter  tares  are  also  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  either  cut  green  or  fed  on  by  sheep  and  followed 
by  roots.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  much  improved  by  the 
catch  crops,  as  cake  or  corn  is  nearly  always  fed  to  the  sheep 
consuming  them.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  keep  tlie 
land  clean,  and  furthermore  a  little  risk  is  run  of  not  keeping 
it  healthy  for  sheep,  great  care  and  watchfulness  being 
necessary.  The  grassland  is  kept  in  good  heart  by  the 
droppings  from  cake  fed  stock  grazing  thereon,  and  by  dress- 
ings of  compost  and  road  scrapings,  and  occasionally  farmyard 
manure.  If  any  artificial  manure  is  used,  it  is  either  dissolved 
bones  or  kainit,  with  superphosphate. 

The  stock  formed  a  most  important  feature  on  this  farm, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  all  being  bred.  The  stock  seen 
on  each  of  our  visits  was  as  follows  : — 
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First  visit 

19  working  horses, 
2  milk  horses, 

4  nag  horses, 
16  colts, 
1  stallion, 

1  donkey, 
42  cows, 

2  biiUs, 
4  calves, 

46  young  cattle, 

26  fattening  cattle, 
206  ewes, 

20  wethers, 
100  ewe  tegs, 

7  rams, 
7  sows, 
6  fat  hogs, 

27  store  pigs, 
450  fowls. 


Second  visit 

21'  working  horses, 

2  milk  horses, 

4  nag  horses, 

0  yearlings, 

6  two-year-olds, 

1  stallion, 

1  donkey, 
36  cows, 

27  yearlings, 

17  calves, 

14  young  cattle, 

22  fattening  cattle, 

2  bulls, 
190  ewes, 
255  lambs, 
100  ewe  tegs, 

8  rams, 

7  sows, 

21  fattening  hogs, 

31  pigs, 

500  fowls. 


Third  visit, 
13  working  horses, 
2  milk  horses, 

6  two-year-olds, 
5  yearlings, 
8  mares, 

8  foals, 
1  stallion, 

4  nag  horses, 

1  donkey, 

35  cows, 
10  two-year-old  heifers, 

36  yearlings, 

9  fattening  stock, 
16  calves, 

2  bulls, 
172  ewes, 
257  lambs, 

95  shearling  ewes, 

7  rams, 
7  sows, 

5  fat  hogs, 
30  store  pigs, 
25  sucking  pigs, 

600  fowls. 

Horses.  — These  are  of  the  Shire  type,  and  all  bred  upon 
the  farm  except  three.  A  good  Shire  stallion  is  kept.  From 
seven  to  ten  foals  are  reared  each  year,  the  best  filly  foals 
being  always  kept.  Colts  are  put  to  work  in  autumn  when 
about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  geldings  sold  at  five  years 
old.  The  horse  feed  consists  of  5  stones  of  corn  per  week 
per  horse,  with  two  or  three  trusses  of  clover  mixture  hay 
when  in  full  work.  In  summer  time  the  quantity  of  corn  is 
only  about  3  stones  per  week,  as  the  horses  go  out  to  grass 
or  have  lucerne  cut  for  them.  The  corn  consists  of  crushed 
oats,  with  maize,  bean  meal,  and  bran.  The  colts  run  on  the 
marshes  during  summer  and  have  no  corn.  During  winter 
they  receive  about  2  stones  of  oats  per  week,  with  hay. 
Foals,  after  weaning,  are  kept  going  well  with  oats  and  hay 
during  winter. 

Cattle. — A  pedigree  Shorthorn  bull  from  a  good  milking 
strain  is  kept.  Nearly  all  the  cows  are  home-bred,  and  many 
of  them  are  pedigree  animals.  Milk  is  sold  at  Ipswich, 
delivered  night  and  morning.  Calves  are  weaned  and  reared 
at  home,  the  best  heifers  being  retained  for  the  herd,  the  others 
sold  fat  at  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old.  The  calves 
are  reared  on  milk  when  it  is  plentiful  ;  if  not,  on  Brantom's 
calf-meal,  which  is  found  to  be  useful. 

Cows  in  full  milk  are  given  3  to  4  lb.  of  cotton  cake,  and 
2  lb.  of  bean  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal  per  diem.  During  summer 
the  cows  are  kept  out  on  the  low  meadows,  and  receive  no  corn. 
In  the  autumn  they  have  green  maize  and  drum-head  cabbage, 
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and  in  winter  pulped  mangold,  with  chaff  and  hay.  The  milk 
from  each  cow  is  weighed  once  a  week.  One  non-pedigree 
home-bred  Shorthorn  has  given  over  1,000  gallons  in  thirty-six 
weeks. 

Fattening  cattle  commence  with  2  lb.  linseed  cake,  and 
2  lb.  cotton  cake.  Later  on  2  lb.  Thorley's  cake  are  given  and 
2  lb.  meal.  The  meal  is  a  mixture  of  peas,  beans,  and  maize. 
The  proportions  vary  according  to  size  of  cattle.  Young  stock 
receive  from  1  to  3  lb.  per  head  of  linseed  cake  and  crushed 
oats  mixed,  with  hay,  &c.  Calves  receive  linseed  cake  and 
beans,  or  crushed  oats  as  soon  as  they  will  take  to  them. 

Sheep. — The  flock  of  pedigree  Suffolk  sheep  is  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  farm,  both  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  high  state  of  fertility.  The 
success  of  the  Playford  flock,  which  was  started  in  1881,  and 
registered  in  the  Suffolk  Society's  Flock  Book  in  1887,  has 
been  very  considerable  in  the  showyard  and  for  export 
purposes.  The  ewes  are  large  framed,  typical  of  the  breed, 
dense  in  fleece,  and  close  to  the  ground.  The  Suffolk  sheep 
are  good  feeders,  making  first-class  mutton  at  eight  months 
old.  They  are  prolific  breeders,  thirty  lambs  to  the  score  of 
ewes  often  being  reared.  The  chief  object  with  this  flock  is 
ram  lamb  breeding.  From  sixty  to  seventy  of  these  are 
sold  annually  for  stud  purposes,  many  going  abroad.  As  much 
as  100  giiineas  have  been  paid  for  a  lamb  less  than  seven 
months  old.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  sires,  and 
only  the  best  ewe  lambs  are  retained  to  make  up  the  flock. 
Taking  the  produce  of  wool,  lambs,  and  prize-money,  the 
average  revenue  during  the  past  two  years  works  out  at  over 
6Z.  per  ewe.  Fi'om  June  to  November  the  sheep  live  on  the 
layers,  and  on  kale,  mustard,  grass  land,  and  stubbles,  and  have 
no  corn.  From  November  onwards  they  receive  daily  |  lb. 
of  a  mixture  of  linseed  cake,  crushed  oats,  and  bran.  Lambing 
commences  in  January,  because  of  the  ram  breeding.  When 
suckling  their  lambs  the  ewes  receive  1  lb.  per  head  of  linseed 
cake,  crushed  oats,  and  bran.  Lambs  have  what  they  will 
clean  up  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  linseed  cake,  crushed  oats, 
lamb  food,  and  split  peas  or  beans.  Ram  lambs  receive  from 
1  to  1^  lb.  of  cake  and  corn  per  head.  Fattening  tegs  are 
finished  on  kale,  cabbage,  and  later  on  kohl  rabi  and  swedes, 
and  have  from  |  to  1  lb.  per  head  cake  and  corn.  Mr.  Sherwood 
relies  on  kale  and  cabbage  for  summer  and  autumn  feeding, 
and  to  a  great  extent  upon  white  turnips  for  winter  and  early 
spring.  A  good  many  mangold  are  used  during  late  spring 
and  summer. 

With  sheep  breeders  in  this  district  it  is  considered  desirable, 
when  lambing  takes  place  in  January,  to  keep  ewes  in  the  wool 
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until  weaning  time,  which  is  in  May  or  early  June,  as  they  are 
then  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from  garget,  although  it  is  said, 
however,  h\  some  that  this  weakens  the  ewes,  as  the  wool 
requires  feeding.  Some  flockmasters  who  lanib  down  in 
March  clip  their  sheep  late  in  June,  and  the  lambs  are  not 
weaned  until  July.  The  cows,  cattle,  and  colts  run  on  the  low 
meadows,  the  sheep  never  being  allowed  to  go  there. 

Pigs. — Seven  or  eight  sows  of  the  Large  Black  breed  are 
kept  and  put  to  the  Large  White  boar.  All  pigs  are  fattened 
and  sold  at  from  seven  to  ten  score  weights. 

The  sows  live  on  kohl  rabi,  cabbage,  and  water,  except 
shortly  before  farrowing,  when  they  get  a  little  sharps  and 
mixed  corn.  Young  pigs  after  weaning  are  kept  on  with  |  lb. 
of  sharps  and  ^  lb.  mixed  corn.  Fat  hogs  have  what  they  will 
take  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  barley,  one  of  peas,  and 
one  of  maize,  all  ground,  with  a  few  whole  peas,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  cabbage,  kale,  or  mangold,  and  fresh,  clean  water. 

Fowls. — There  are  some  500  fowls,  consisting  of  BufE 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Houdans.  These  are  very 
well  looked  after,  and  produce  a  considerable  return.  En- 
couragement allowances  of  a  Id.  per  score  eggs,  6d.  per 
couple  of  chickens  reared,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  for  poultry 
produce  are  given. 

The  buildings  are  useful  and  kept  in  good  order.  The 
sheep-house  is  a  very  suitable  and  useful  building,  erected  by 
the  tenant  himself,  but  subsequently  paid  for  by  the  landlord. 
There  are  fifteen  cottages  on  the  farm,  but  the  tenant  is  not 
responsible  for  upkeep. 

The  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  gets  13s.  per  week,  with 
Id.  per  hour  overtime  in  hay  time,  and  1  bushel  of  malt  for 
brewing.  Harvest  work,  which  is  chiefly  done  by  the  piece, 
comes  to  about  11.  for  a  month's  work,  with  3  bushels  of 
malt  and  hops.  Horse-keepers  get  from  14s.  to  14s,  6rf.  per 
week,  with  the  same  extras  as  labourers.  Milkers  receive  17s. 
per  week.  Several  of  the  best  men  live  rent  free,  with 
cottage  and  garden.  They  have  good  gardens.  Shepherds' 
wages  work  out  rather  higher,  because  of  the  special  labour 
entailed  with  a  show  flock.  Horse-keepers  come  to  work  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  turning  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  summer 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  winter,  returning  to  the  stable  at  3.  The 
cost  of  labour,  including  grooms,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and 
machine-men  amounts  to  about  1,200/.  per  annum.  Purchased 
foods  cost  7()0Z.  or  (SOO/.,  and  artificial  manures  100/.  The 
home-grown  produce  consumed  on  the  ferm  is  valued  at  300/. 
per  annum. 

Perhaps  this  may  not  be  an  ideal  show  farm,  but  the  land 
is  well  done,  as  is  also  the  large  head  of  stock,  which   is  in 
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every  way  most  suitable  to  the  occupation.  Some  land,  as 
already  indicated,  is  very  light  and  naturally  very  poor,  being 
worth  but  little  to  farm,  while  the  heath  is  worth  nothing 
except  for  game  and  as  a  sheep  run  in  winter. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  well-managed  occupation  that  impresses 
one  as  being  well  farmed  by  a  good  business  man.  The 
splendid  stock,  mostly  home  bred,  is  a  great  attraction  here, 
and  did  much  towai'ds  obtaining  the  premier  position  for  Mr. 
Sherwood  in  the  competition.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Sherwood  gained,  with  another  occupation,  second  place  in 
the  Farm  Competitions  held  in  the  year  1886,  and  the  fact  that 
he  heads  the  list  in  a  large  competition  twenty-five  years 
afterwards  shows  that  he  has  kept  going,  and  is  therefore  all 
the  more  to  be  congratulated. 

First  Prize  Farm  in  Class  II. 

Occupied   by  Mr.  George  W.  Rackham,  Hill  Farm,  Hethel, 

Norivich. 

This  farm  is  situated  seven  miles  from  Norwich,  and  five 
from  Wymondham,  the  nearest  station  being  Ashwellthorpe, 
G.E.R.  The  farm  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  under  J.  H. 
Gurney,  Esq.,  of  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  and  consists  of 
27.3  acres  arable  and  88  acres  grass.  The  holding  is  carried  on 
principally  as  a  dairy  farm. 

There  are  about  200  acres  good  land,  the  remainder  being 
light  land. 

The  arable  land  is  cropped  mostly  on  the  Norfolk  four- 
course  system,  namely,  roots,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  but  the  corn 
crop  is  the  shortest.  In  1911  the  cropping  was  as  follows  : — 
Wheat,  35  acres  ;  oats,  ]5  acres  ;  barley,  70  acres  :  roots,  70  acres 
(40  mangold,  10  cabbage,  10  swedes,  10  turnips), 5  acres  of  vetches 
to  be  cut  green,  and  78  acres  of  clover  for  hay.  All  the  farmj^ard 
manure  is  applied  in  two  breaks,  namely,  for  the  wheat,  and 
for  the  roots,  the  latter  receiving  in  addition  4  cwt.  per  acre  of 
artificial  manure,  suitable  for  their  kind,  and  obtained  from 
the  West  Norfolk  Farmers'  Manure  Company.  The  corn  crops 
sometimes  receive  a  small  dressing  of  artificial  manure,  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  The  seeds  mixture  used  for  clover  hay 
is  composed  of  15  lb.  clover  and  \  peck  of  Italian  rye-grass 
and  \  peck  of  Facey's  perennial  rye-grass.  This  is  grown  once 
in  eight  years,  the  clover  break  in  the  intervening  fourth  year 
being  replaced  by  giant  sainfoin,  or  by  a  mixture,  one  of  10  lb. 
cow-grass,  2  lb.  alsike,  2  lb.  red  suckling  clover,  2  lb.  white 
clover,  ^  peck  Italian  rye-grass,  and  \  peck  Pacey's  rye-grass. 
Thus  the  hay  crop  in  any  one  year  now  consists  of  half 
clover,  quarter  sainfoin,  and  quarter  cow-grass  mixture. 
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The  pastures,  through,  which  u  stream  runs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  new  one,  are  of  poor  quality.  This  new  one  was 
laid  down  with  lucerne  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  cut  green 
the  hrst  few  years  for  the  cows  :  afterwards  for  some  years  the 
first  crop  was  made  into  hay,  and  the  rest  fed  on  the  land. 
It  is  now  the  best  pasture  on  the  farm  for  early  and  late  feed. 
Most  of  the  lucerne  has  died  out,  and  a  splendid  bottom  has 
been  formed  by  natural  grass  and  suckling  clover  which  have 
come  of  their  own  accord,  from  the  seeds  deposited  by  cows 
after  eating  mixed  hay. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  on  the  occasion  of  our  visits  consisted 
of:— 

First  visit  Second  visit                               Third  visit 

80  cows,  in-milk.  80  cows,  in-milk.  72  cows,  in-milk. 

20  cows,  dry.  6  cows,  dry.  12  cows,  dry. 

2  bulls.  2  bulls.  2  bulls. 

100  fat  hoggets.  4  calves.  1  calf. 

100  store  pigs.  121  fat  pigs,  110  fat  and  store  pigs. 

12  cart-horses.  1  sow.  1  sow. 

2  colts.  12  cart-horses.  11  cart-horses. 

2  hackneys.  4  colts.  4  colts  at  marsh. 

2  foals.  2  hackneys.  2  hackneys. 

The  farm  work  is  done  by  about  twelve  horses,  all  Shires, 
bred  on  the  farm.  They  are  fed  in  summer  on  lucerne  or 
vetches,  and  turned  out  to  grass  at  night.     In  winter  they  have 

3  stones  of  oats  and  2  stones  of  beans  per  week,  with 
hay  and  straw  chaff,  and  long  hay  at  night.  The  hours  of 
work  are  from  6  to  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  1.30  to 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  horsemen  and  labourers  alike. 

The  cows  vary  in  number  so  as  to  ensure  a  regular  supply 
of  milk  all  the  year.  They  are  bought  as  required,  and  about 
25  per  cent,  are  sold  out  annually,  most  of  them  fat.  The  best 
cows  are  kept  and  calved  down,  their  calves  being  sold  at  one 
week  old.  Two  pedigree  bulls  from  a  good  milking  strain  are 
kept,  with  the  idea  of  bringing  good  heifer  calves  for  the  herd. 
The  best  milkers  receive  2  bushels  of  roots  in  two  meals,  also 
2  bushels  of  chaff,  half  hay  and  half  oat  straw,  mixed  with 
^  bushel   of  pulped  mangolds  divided  over  three  meals  ;  also 

4  lb,  oat  and  bean  meal  and  2  lb.  decorticated  cotton  meal. 
Fattening  cows  receive  2  lb.  linseed  cake  and  2  lb.  cotton 
cake  extra.  The  cows  all  have  the  chance  of  taking  water  when 
outside,  so  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the  supply  indoors. 
During  summer  time  they  come  indoors  to  be  milked,  and 
receive  their  cake  at  the  same  time.  The  milk  is  sold  on  yearly 
contracts  in  London  and  Norwich  for  regular  quantities  all  the 
year  round  ;  consequently  forage  crops  have  to  be  grown  to 
come  in  succession,  in  order  that  a  regular  supply  of  milk  may 
be  kept  up. 
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Great  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  cows  in  perfect  health. 
Mr.  Rackham  believes  in  the  open  air  life  as  far  as  the  climate 
will  permit,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  cows  indoors 
the  houses  are  as  well  ventilated  as  possible,  without  putting 
the  animals  in  draughts.  The  milk  from  each  cow  is  weighed 
every  milking,  and  a  record  kept.  Three  or  four  of  them  have 
given  over  1,200  gallons  in  the  year,  the  average  yield  of  the 
herd  being  over  750  gallons  for  the  year.  The  poor  milkers 
are  sold  fat,  excepting  those  which  would  make  more  money 
freshly  calved,  which  are  so  sold.  During  early  summer  the 
cows  live  entirely  on  the  pastures.  When  this  becomes 
deficient,  lucerne  or  vetches  are  thrown  out  on  to  the  pastures, 
and  dry  food  given.  Early  turnips,  maize  and  cabbages  follow 
on  as  extra  food  on  the  pastures.  The  cows  are  housed  for  the 
night  at  the  end  of  October,  but  continue  out  all  day  until  bad 
weather  sets  in,  when  they  go  out  for  1^  hours  for  exercise  and 
water. 

The  sheep  seen  consisted  of  100  half-bred  Suffolk  cross 
Cotswold  lambs,  which  are  bought  in  early  in  July,  to  follow 
the  cows  on  the  ''  Ollands."  When  this  feed  gets  short,  the 
sheep  have  cabbages  and  turnips,  with  1  lb.  linseed  cake  and  a 
1^  lb.  pollard  daily.     They  are  sold  fat  in  November. 

At  some  off  premises  on  the  farm  120  pigs  are  kept  fattening 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They  are  bought  in  at  about  21. 
each  and  sold  as  baconers.  The  pigs  seen  were  mostly  Large 
White  Yorkshires  and  a  few  Berkshires.  Their  food  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  foreign  barley,  one  part  gram,  one 
part  middlings,  and  one  part  "  Uveco." 

The  standing  wages  for  labourers  are  13s.  a  week,  but  as 
most  work  is  put  out  as  piece-work  they  earn  considerably 
more.  For  harvest  the  men  receive  '61.  15s.,  and  usually  finish 
in  three  weeks.  The  cowmen  have  four  shillings  a  week  in 
addition  with  calf  money  at  the  rate  of  6rf.  to  the  head  cowman 
and  6(i.  to  the  man  who  takes  the  cow  to  milk  for  every  calf  a 
week  old,  which  includes  any  extra  time  they  may  work. 
Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3c?.  per  hour,  and  6d.  per  day 
for  beer  is  given  when  in  the  hay.  There  are  on  the  farm  ten 
good  cottages  with  large  gardens,  which  are  let  to  the  men  at 
from  Is.  6f/.  to  2s.  per  week,  Mr.  Rackham  paying  the  rates. 
Labour  here  costs  about  45s.  an  acre,  purchased  foods  800?.  per 
annum,  and  artificial  maniires  120Z. 

The  buildings  are  very  compact  and  suitable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used.  The  cowhouses  are  light  and  airy, 
being  quite  model  ones,  paved  with  grooved  Staffordshire 
bricks  and  concrete.  All  the  outside  yards  are  paved  with 
the  latter.  The  mangers  are  also  of  concrete,  and  water  is 
laid  on   to   them,   as  it  is  also    for  cleaning   purposes.     The 
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greater  part  of  the  drainage  from  the  buildings  is  taken  off  by 
surface  drains,  which  ai*e  found  to  be  the  best,  as  there  is  then 
no  trouble  with  blocked  drains.  All  the  liquid  manure  goes 
into  a  large  tank,  and  is  carted  on  to  the  pastures  from  time  to 
time.  The  manure  is  removed  from  the  cowhouses  in  tipping 
trollies,  which  are  on  runners  suspended  from  an  overhead  rail, 
by  which  means  they  are  run  to  a  covered  yard  quite  away  from 
the  cowhouses,  where  the  manure  is  stored.  This  ingenious 
arrangement  is  well  worth  seeing. 

The  food  preparing  arrangements  are  also  interesting.  The 
chaffcutter  is  fitted  with  a  blower,  which  blows  the  chaff  up  a 
pipe  to  a  loft  above,  to  be  dropped  down  as  required.  The 
roots  ai'e  lifted  by  a  specially  constructed  lifter  into  a  cleaner, 
which  drops  them  into  a  pulper,  or  into  a  slicer  which  is  on 
a  loft,  the  ground  roots  dropping  in  two  heaps  on  the  floor  of 
the  food  preparing  house.  The  corn  is  all  ground  by  4-ft. 
French  burr  stones,  a  10  H.P.  Blackstone  oil  engine  providing 
the  power. 

The  premises  and  the  farm  house  are  lighted  with  acetylene 
gas,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Rackham,  gives  a  splendid  light 
and  requires  very  little  attention. 

This  is  a  model  dairy  farm,  everything  being  up  to  date. 
The  buildings  are  good.  The  farm  is  well  equipped  with  good 
implements  which  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  well  used. 
There  are  several  excellent  arrangements  for  labour  saving,  and 
yet  the  labour  bill  is  high,  but  a  most  satisfactory  return  is 
obtained.  The  farm  mainly  consists  of  rich  land,  most  of  it 
clean,  with  crops  good  and  yielding  well.  The  very  good  herd 
of  heavy  milking  cows  are  kept  in  splendid  condition,  being 
liberally  fed  with  cake  and  corn,  and  as  a  result  their  rich 
manure  goes  far  to  preserve  the  fertility  which  here  is  so  notice- 
able. The  general  appearance  of  the  homestead  and  buildings 
is  neat  and  clean.     The  cottages  ate  good  and  well  kept. 

Mr.  Rackham  appears  to  be  making  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  occiipation. 

Second  Prize  Farm  in  Class  I. 

Occupied  hy  Mr.  F.  John  Knight,  Abbey  Farm,  East  Walton, 
King's  Lynn. 

This  farm  consists  of  900  acres  arable  and  192  acres  of  per- 
manent pasture,  with  90  acres  of  salt  marshes  at  South  Wootton, 
and  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  under  Henry  Birkbeck,  Esq., 
High  House,  Westacre. 

The  land  is  mostly  very  light,  with  a  chalk  subsoil.  About 
one-third  of  the  farm  is  sand  with  gravel  subsoil.  The  famous 
Norfolk  "  four-course  "  system   of   cropping  is  adopted,  with 
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catch  crops  on  the  stubbles  or  "  oUands  "  (clover  ley)  during 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

In  1911  the  cropping  was  as  follows  : — 50  acres  wheat,  100 
acres  oats,  302  acres  barley,  120  acres  swedes,  .55  acres  swedes 
and  kale,  5  acres  early  drumhead  cabbage,  240  acres  small 
seeds  for  hay  and  feeding  (of  which  200  acres  are  sown  with 
mixed  seeds  and  40  acres  with  sainfoin),  20  acres  mangolds,  11 
acres  vetches,  and  11  acres  early  white  turnips. 

On  this  farm  the  crops  are  manured  as  follows  : — Swedes, 
3  cwt.  West  Norfolk  No.  2  turnip  manure  ;  barley,  3  cwt. 
West  Norfolk  barley  manure,  when  considered  necessary  ; 
mangolds,  ten  loads  farmyard  manure ;  wheat,  ten  loads  farm- 
yard manure  ;  oats,  eight  to  ten  loads  farmyard  manure,  as  far 
as  it  will  go. 

When  farmyard  manure  is  scarce,  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  oats. 

Sheep  feed  over  the  "  olland  "  which  is  coming  for  oats,  and 
remain  on  the  land  right  up  to  the  time  of  ploughing  for  the 
seed  bed. 

For  turnips  the  land  is  baulked  up  and  rolled  in  front  of  the 
drill,  2^  pints  of  seed  being  sown  per  acre.  The  land  is  rolled 
again  a  few  days  after  sowing,  and  manure  is  put  on  the  baulk 
with  a  Wallace  drill,  the  plough  coming  behind  to  make  the 
baulk,  the  manure  being  covered  in  at  the  same  time.  Small 
seeds  are  sown  with  a  30-coulter  drill  immediately  behind  the 
corn  drill,  but  across  the  latter,  or  "  athwart  them "  in 
popular  Norfolk  language.  Harrowing  then  takes  place,  and 
rib-rolling  also,  the  idea  being  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the 
sand  as  much  as  possible.  Sainfoin  is  sown  in  a  similar 
manner,  immediately  behind  the  corn  drill,  and  harrowed  and 
rolled  in.  Three  bushels  of  sainfoin  are  sown  per  acre,  and 
about  14  lb.  of  mixed  seed.  The  former  is  grown  for  feeding 
lambs,  and  is  found  to  be  a  good  change  from  clover,  the 
lambs  usually  thriving  on  it. 

The  "  small  seeds  "  mixture,  usually  undersown  with  the 
barley  crop,  is  as  follows  : — 

fi  lb.  giant  hybrid  cow-grass  "\ 
3  lb.  white  clover  I    per 

3  lb.  trefoil  or  red  clover  f  acre. 

1  peck  Italian  rye-grass  / 

About  30  acres  of  sainfoin  are  sown,  this  crop  being  taken 
after  turnips  and  drilled  at  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Twenty 
acres  Kidney  vetch  grown  for  early  feed  were  sown  after  kale 
and  swedes. 

All  small  seeds  are  drilled  with  a  coulter  drill  as  soon  as 
possible  behind  the  corn  drill,  on  account  of  the  dry  nature  of 
the  soil. 
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All  the  hay,  straw,  and  roots  are  consumed  on  the  holding, 
none  being  sold. 

The  land  is  manured  through  sheep  folded  on  roots  and  by 
farmyard  manure  made  by  the  bullocks,  which  consume  the 
straw  and  roots  along  with  other  foods.  As  far  as  possible  all 
corn  is  sold,  except  when  bran  and  beans  are  dearer  than  oats,  at 
which  time  the  latter  are  used  crushed  for  horse  corn.  The 
beans  are  ground  fairly  fine  and  mixed  with  bran.  Finely 
ground  maize  is  also  occasionally  used. 

The  stock  was  as  follows  : — 

First  visit  Second  visit  Third  visit 

52  bullocks  (grazing).  58  store  bullocks.  68  store  bullocks. 

24  -working  horses.  24  workinjj:  horses.  24  working  horses. 

5  yearlings.  5  yearlings.  5  two-year-olds. 

4  nag  horses.  4  nag  horses.  8  yearlings. 

8  foals.  8  foals.  1  foal. 

599  ewes.  574  ewes.  5  nag  horses. 

782  hoggets  (grating).  140  hoggets  (grazing).  529  ewes. 

9  rams.  —  lambs  uncounted.  718  lambs. 
13  store  pigs.  9  rams.  8  rams. 

1 6  store  pigs.  40  shearling  ewes. 

1  Hunter  filly. 

The  twenty-four  working  horses  are  of  a  light  Shire  type, 
and  teams  of  four  horses  each  are  worked.  On  account  of 
the  land  being  so  sandy,  the  horses  kept  are  as  light  and  active 
as  possible.  The  stables  are  adapted  to  four-horse  teams,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  economy,  it  is  found  that  by 
giving  one  man  only  four  horses  to  look  after,  better  results  are 
obtained.  Moreover  this  system  increases  the  number  of 
ploughmen  available.  The  cart-horses  are  given  1  stone  of 
bran  and  beans  each  day,  one  part  beans  to  four  parts  bran,  or, 
when  bran  and  beans  are  dearer  than  oats,  1  stone  of 
crushed  oats  with  2  lb.  linseed  cake,  pulped  roots  and 
cut  straw  ad  lib.  Hay  is  not  always  plentiful  on  such 
sandy  soil,  but  the  horses  have  it  whenever  possible.  Two 
pounds  of  linseed  cake  are  always  given  in  the  winter  months' 
this  food  being  generally  soaked  in  tubs  and  given  wet.  The 
mares  are  worked  right  to  the  time  of  foaling,  the  foals  being 
weaned  early,  as  the  mares  are  required  for  the  harvest.  As 
soon  as  possible,  the  foals  and  their  dams  are  sent  to  the  good 
marsh  land,  where  they  grow  well.  Separate  horses  are  kept 
for  the  steward,  yardsman,  and  shepherd,  and  each  man  is 
responsible  for  his  horse,  which  does  all  the  work  required  in 
its  department.  In  summer  the  horses  receive  1  stone  of 
corn,  which  is  given  to  them  in  their  stalls,  and  at  night  in  bins 
on  the  pastures. 

Cattle. — About  seventy  or  eighty  bullocks  are  bought  about 
Christmas  time,  as  old  and  as  big  for  the  money  as  obtainable. 
They  are  kept  as  stores  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter, 
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aTid  go  to  the  marshes  in  April,  where  they  remain  all  the 
summer,  some  of  them  being  sold  off  "  fat."  About  fifty 
return  late  in  August,  and  are  grazed  (fed  in  yards)  and  sold  at 
Christmas.  Roots,  when  plentiful,  are  given  almost  ad  lib. 
to  the  bullocks,  which  receive  in  addition  7  to  14  lb.  of 
cake,  half  cotton  (Egyptian),  half  linseed,  and  3  lb.  bean 
meal.  The  long  hay  is  given  to  the  grazing  bullocks, 
because  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  from  scouring. 
The  bullocks  are  simply  dung-making  machines  for  the 
farm  to  make  the  straw  into  manure.  They  are  fed,  when 
stores,  on  pulped  roots,  4  lb.  cotton  and  linseed  cake  mixed, 
cut  straw,  and  long  straw.  When  grazing  they  receive  7  to 
14  lb.  mixed  cake,  3  lb.  bean  meal,  with  coarse-cut  roots  and 
long  hay.  In  winter  the  stores  run  out  on  the  grasses,  and 
come  up  into  the  yards  at  noontime. 

Sheep. — Six  hundred  half-bred  ewes  are  kept.  They  are 
by  Cotswold  i*ams  out  of  Suffolk  ewes.  The  Oxford  Down 
rams  are  put  to  the  ewes  in  October,  and  lambing  usually  com- 
mences about  the  last  week  in  February,  the  lambs  being  all 
kept  and  grazed  right  out  on  the  place,  and  are  usually  all  gone 
by  March.  The  idea  is  to  push  the  lambs  along  and  get  them 
fat  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ewes  feed  over  the  "  ollands  "  in 
iron  hurdles  at  night,  and  run  on  the  grasses  and  commons  in 
the  daytime  until  November,  when  they  go  to  roots  at  night. 
During  early  December  they  are  given  linseed  cake  or  Windsor 
beans  thrown  on  clean  dry  grasses,  never  trough  fed,  because 
the  ewes  knock  one  another  about  round  the  troughs,  and  Mr. 
Knight  thinks  this  causes  or  tends  to  cause  premature  lambing 
or  abortion.  They  receive  green-top  swedes  till  lambing 
is  nearly  due,  then  half  kale  and  half  swedes  right  through 
lambing.  White  turnips  are  not  a  success  on  this  land.  The 
lambs  run  on  the  seeds  and  "  eddishes  "  until  early  cabbages 
and  white  turnips  are  ready.  In  October  they  are  divided 
into  twelve  score  lots,  and  have  ground  roots  with  linseed  and 
cotton  cake,  half  and  half,  1  stone  to  twenty  sheep.  The  roots 
for  the  bullocks  are  drawn  off  in  front  of  the  lambs,  eight 
drills  being  taken  and  twenty  left. 

The  buildings  are  good,  being  quite  sufficient  for  the  farm, 
and  are  tidily  kept  by  the  tenant.  There  are  thirteen  cottages 
occupied  by  the  steward  and  men  working  on  the  farm, 
some  of  whom  pay  rent,  according  to  agreement.  The 
landlord  is  responsible  for  the  outside  repairs,  and  also  gene- 
rously helps  with  the  inside  as  well.  Labour  consists  of 
twenty-three  men  and  boys,  including  the  steward,  who  takes 
daily  orders,  and  does  nothing  on  his  own  account  unless  the 
master  is  absent.  Outside  labour  is  taken  on  for  hoeing  and 
harvest,  and  piece-work  is  done  whenever  possible. 
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Turnips  are  hoed  and  singled  twice  over  at  7s.  M.  per  acre, 
mangolds  taken  up  and  haled  (put  into  heaps  or  clamps)  at 
from  Is.  to  8s.  per  acre.  About  1,100Z.  is  spent  annually  on 
labour,  the  average  wage  per  labourer,  including  harvest,  being 
about  16s.  to  17s.  per  week.  Purchased  foods  amount  to  about 
600Z.  annually.  The  home-grown  produce  consumed  on  the 
farm  is  valued  at  about  400/.  per  year. 

This  is  a  large  light  land  farm,  some  of  it  very  poor  blowing 
sand,  and  consequently  much  depends  upon  a  good  rainfall. 
It  is  run  chiefly  as  a  sheep  and  barley  producing  concern. 
The  land  is  clean  and  well  managed.  Swedes,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  the  principal  root  crop,  the  large  acreage  of  these  making  a 
splendid  show  in  early  June,  all  singled,  set  out,  and  clean, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  fate  afterwards  in  the  long 
drought.  It  was  the  all-round  good  management  of  this  large 
and  very  poor  farm,  with  its  suitable  stock,  that  gained  for 
Mr.  Knight  the  second  position  in  the  award  list,  and  the 
well-deserved  honour  of  being  the  highest  placed  competitor 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Second  Prize  Farm  in  Class  II. 
Occujned  by  Mr.  Anthony  Knight,  West  Newton,  King's  Lynn. 

This  farm  consists  of  225  acres  arable  and  100  acres  of  grass 
land,  and  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  under  His  Majesty  the 
King. 

The  cropping  is  on  the  four-course  system,  and  in  1911  was 
as  follows  : — 60  acres  of  barley,  10  acres  of  mangold,  53  acres 
of  swedes,  10  acres  of  early  turnips,  4  acres  of  cabbage,  22  acres 
of  wheat,  22  acres  of  oats,  and  44  acres  of  clover  "  seeds."  The 
barley  is  undersown  with  small  seeds,  consisting  of  14  lb.  per 
acre  giant  red  clover  and  1  peck  of  Pacey's  perennial  rye- 
grass. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  both  taken  after  clover  ley,  on  which 
ten  loads  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure  is  applied  and  ploughed 
in.  Mangolds  are  manured  with  eight  loads  per  acre  of  farm- 
yard manure  and  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  West  Norfolk  mangold 
manure.  The  swede  crop  is  entirely  manured  with  West 
Norfolk  turnip  manure. 

About  2  acres  of  vetches  are  sown  on  the  stubble  each 
year  for  mowing  in  July,  and  these  are  followed  by  turnips. 
If  the  weather  is  suitable  a  piece  of  land  is  broken  up  after 
clover  hay  is  carted,  and  sown  with  white  turnips  to  draw-  in 
winter.  The  pastures  are  treated  with  grass  fertiliser,  about 
25  acres  being  done  each  year.  When  the  barley  crop  follows 
mangolds  or  cabbages  which  have  been  drawn  off  the  land, 
about  3  cwt.  of  artificial  barley  manure  is  given. 
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About  forty-five  cows  are  kept.  The  herd  is  renewed  every 
year  by  bringing  in  ten  home-bred  heifers  about  the  month  of 
October,  owing  to  milk  being  required  for  Sandringham  House 
in  greater  quantities  at  that  time.  The  cows  in  summer  have 
about  2  lb,  of  cotton  cake.  In  winter  time  they  are  fed  on 
2  bushels  of  pulped  roots  mixed  with  cut  straw  chaff,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  long  hay.  The  artificial  food  given  consists 
of  3  to  4  lb.  cotton  cake  and  2  to  3  lb.  of  warm  soaked  brewers' 
grains,  each  cow  being  fed  according  to  her  milk  production. 
The  milk  of  each  is  weighed  daily  and  a  strict  record  is 
kept.  In  winter  time  the  dry  cows  run  out  in  the  pasture 
during  the  day,  but  are  brought  in  at  night  and  given  a  little 
hay.  In  summer  they  are  turned  out  on  to  the  marshes.  The 
milk,  when  not  required  at  Sandringham  House,  is  sent  to 
London. 

In  winter  two  loads  of  cabbages  are  thrown  on  to  the 
grasses  each  day  for  the  cows  when  out  at  exercise.  All  calves 
are  brought  up,  the  heifers  being  very  carefully  marked, 
so  as  to  keep  the  best  milking  strain.  The  calves  are  not  kept 
on  the  cows  for  more  than  four  days,  after  which  they  are 
suckled  with  one  pint  of  new  milk  diluted  with  soaked  linseed 
cake.  If  there  is  any  separated  milk  available,  that  is  used 
instead  of  new  milk.  All  calves  are  weaned  at  from  six  weeks 
to  two  months  old,  and  are  then  brought  on  to  water  with  hay, 
roots,  and  linseed  cake.  The  best  heifer  calves  are  kept,  the 
rest  bulled  and  sold  as  down  calvers  off  the  marshes,  the 
steer  calves  being  also  sold  off  the  marshes  at  about  two  years 
old.  They  have  no  cake  on  the  marshes.  With  the  view  to 
milk  production,  great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  sire 
for  the  herd. 

Horses. — Ten  horses  are  kept  on  the  farm.  This  will  appear 
a  large  number  for  the  size  of  the  holding,  but  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  estate  work  keeps  some  of  them  occupied 
practically  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  the 
privilege  of  using  His  Majesty's  Shire  stallion,  breeds  all  the 
horses  he  can,  and  is  able  to  sell  one  or  two  every  year.  The 
hours  of  work  for  the  horses  here  are  :  in  winter,  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  ;  in  summer,  6  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

There  are  260  sheep  on  the  farm,  crossbred,  out  of  Suffolk 
ewes  by  a  Cotswold  ram.  These,  when  feeding  the  roots 
on  the  land,  have  \  lb.  of  linseed  cake  and  cotton  cake 
mixed.  The  sheep  here  are  simply  used  to  consume  the  roots 
on  the  land  as  a  fertilising  medium,  and  are  not  kept  on  the 
farm  all  the  year  round. 

There  are  five  cottages  with  the  farm,  which  are  kept  in 
repair  by  the  landlord.  All  fencing  and  drainage  is  kept  in 
order  by  th.e  tenant.         .  . 
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Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass  and  Number  of  Live  Stock 
in  the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk   in  the   Years  1911 

and  1886. 


Total  Area  (excluding  water). 


Total    Acreage 
Grass  i   . 


under     Crops     and 


Arable  Land 
Permanent  Grass 


Wheat  ........ 

Barley  or  Bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans    

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes         .... 

Mangold 

Cabbage      

Kohl-Rabi 

Rape 

Vetches  or  Tares 

Lucerne       

Other  Crops 

Small  Fruit 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  Grasses  under 

Rotation 

Bare  Fallow 


Norfolk 


1911 


1886 


Acres 
1,308,156 


1.068,640 


782,376 
286,264 


Mountain  and  Heath  Land  used  for 
Grazing 


Horses    used   for   Agricultural    pur- 
poses      

Stallions 

Others :— One  year  and  over  . 
„  Under  one  year 

Total  of  Horses   . 


Cows  and  f  In  milk  .... 

Heifers    1  In  calf,  but  not  in  milk 
Other  Cattle  :— Two  years  and  above 
„  One  year  and   under 

two    . 
„  „         Under  one  year    . 

Total  of  Cattle    . 


Ewes  kept  for  breeding  .        .        . 
Other  Sheep :— One  year  and  above 
,.  „  Under  one  year   . 

Total  of  Sheep 

Sows  kept  for  breeding  . 

Other  Pigs 

Total  of  Pigs  . 


138,366 

169.826 

77,733 

4,395 

14.501 

10,001 

12,667 

110,723 

56,182 

1.969 

445 

786 

4.572 

2,294 

6,703 

6,083 

159,063 
6,067 


42,843 


No. 

46,8542 

401 
11,699 
4,978 


63,932 


27,628 
9,120 
41,314 

32.562 
28,320 


138,944 


173.239 
105.043 
221,305 


499,587 


14,585 
102,608 


117,193 


1,091,506 


816,143 
275,363 


156,263 

211,930 

37,235 

6,886 

12,217 

7,915 

5,876 

1.30,499 

50.435 

3,687* 


14,079* 


169,289 
9,832 


No. 

43,718 

19,918= 


63,636 


}     33,354* 
48,397 

}•      49,306* 


131,057 


325,571* 
243,013 


568,584 


}     88,919* 


88,919 


Suffolk 


1911 


1886 


Acres 
945,411 


759,275 


566,826 
192,449 


121.041 

111,605 

49,759 

4,510 

41,822 

20,039 

3,346 

44,872 

35,109 

1,927 

1,295 

1,454 

5,522 

5,547 

5,631 

1,088 

84,462 

27,797 


30,644 


No. 

32,537=" 

272 

6,119 

2,846 


41,774 


21,029 
6.500 
14,058 

20,429 
18,587 


80,603 


143,923 

44,282 
165.981 


354,186 


21,720 
157,402 


179,122 


780,448 

605^78 
174,970 


118,873 

151,630 

25,407 

6,404 

36.826 

24.501 

2,452 

55,434 

36,211 

4,100* 


22,135* 


94,893 
26,612 


No. 

32,262 
10,355= 


42,617 


}     23,652* 
17,322 

[     29,' 


721* 


70,695 


230,954* 
203,032 


433,986 


}  121.866* 


121,866 


1  Not  including  Mountain  and  Heath  Land. 

">  Including  Mares  kept  for  breeding. 

'  Returns  of  Mountain  and  Heath  Land  were  not  collected  in  1886. 

♦  Not  separately  distinguished  in  1886. 
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Labour  amounts  to  450/.  per  annum,  and  artificial  manures 
to  38Z. 

This  is  a  pretty  farm  on  the  Sandringham  estate  at  West 
Newton.  The  land  is  light,  mostly  clean,  and  well  done. 
There  were  some  very  good  corn  crops,  including  the  best  field 
of  oats  seen  by  the  Judges.  The  wheat  was  not  quite  so  good. 
The  marshes,  which  are  some  little  distance  away,  are  well 
grazed  with  young  stock  and  well  cared  for,  thistles  being  care- 
fully cut  down.  The  dairy  is  well  managed,  and  most  of  the  young 
stock,  which  is  all  bred  on  the  farm,  were  nice,  and  promised 
well  for  the  future  of  the  herd.  The  buildings  are  very  good 
and  particularly  well  kept.  The  general  appearance  of  this 
homestead  is  very  smart. 

The  statistical  table  on  page  317  has  been  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Judges  and  the  writer  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the 
competitors  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  they 
were  everywhere  received. 

Wm.  H.  Hogg. 

Woburn  Experimental  Farm, 
Aspley  Guise,  R.S.O. 

We  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  Report — 

A.  H.  Clark, 
D.  Abbott  Green. 


REPORT  OF  JUDGES  IN  CLASSES  III.,  IV.  AND  V. 

First  Prize  Farm  in  Class  III. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Turner,  of  The  Dial,  Earl  Soham, 
Framlinghani. 

This  farm  is  held  on  lease  under  T.  0.  Springfield,  Esq., 
of  Metton,  Roughton,  and  consists  of  141  acres,  made  up  of 
9G  acres  of  arable  and  4.5  acres  of  pasture  land.  It  is  a 
medium  heavy  soil,  with  clay  subsoil. 

The  arable  land  is  generally  worked  on  a  four-course 
system,  viz.: — 

Barley 

I 
Beans  or  Clover 

Wheat 

I 
Roots  and  Fallow,  also  Trefoil. 
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The  clover  ley  is  left  down  for  one  year,  being  twice 
mown.  Eight  acres  of  clover  were  very  good,  about  1|  tons 
to  the  acre  being  the  average  yield.  This  received  15  tons 
per  acre  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  spring.  The  seed  mixture 
consists  of  per  acre  :  1  stone  of  English  red  clover  and  1 
pint  of  trefoil. 

The  land  intended  for  mangolds  receives  about  16  tons 
farmyard  manure  and  5  cwt.  mangold  manure  per  acre. 
Golden  Tankard  and  Golden  Globe  are  the  varieties  generally 
grown,  the  seed  being  sown  at  the  rate  of  7  lb.  per  acre  on 
ridges  32  in.  apart,  and  singled  out  at  not  more  than  12  to 
15  in.  in  the  rows.  Mr.  Turner  does  not  believe  in  top- 
dressing  after  singling,  as  he  does  not  think  the  roots  keep 
as  well. 

The  barley  stubble  intended  for  beans  receives  farmyard 
manure.  The  land  coming  barley  gets  5  cwt.  per  acre  super- 
phosphate or  special  barley  manure,  according  to  whether  the 
roots  had  super  or  a  compound  manure. 

The  pasture  land  receives  6  cwt.  of  basic  slag  per  acre 
every  other  year. 

The  cattle  consist  of  three  cows,  in-milk  or  in-calf, 
twenty-three  young  bullocks  (four  of  which  are  home  bred), 
one  very  good  Shorthorn  stock  bull  and  about  forty  pigs  of 
various  ages. 

The  bullocks  are  generally  bought  ten  or  twelve  at  once 
in  the  autumn,  most  of  them  being  two-year-olds.  They  run 
out  on  the  pastures  and  are  brought  into  the  yards  to  finish 
for  sale  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  cattle  receive  man- 
golds and  cut  chaff,  with  corn,  bean  meal,  lentils,  maize  and 
linseed  cake  as  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  They  are  fed 
three  times  a  day — at  7  a.m.,  11.30  a.m.  and  about  4.30  p.m. 
About  100  sheep  are  bought  early  in  July  and  sold  early 
in  November,  roc^iving,  while  on  the  farm,  cake,  bran,  and  split 
beans.     On  such  feeding  they  go  out  as  "  forward  "  stores. 

Seven  Large  Black  sows  are  kept  and  crossed  with  Large 
White  boars.  About  100  store  pigs  are  fatted  off  each  year, 
a  few  being  bred  and  the  remainder  purchased  at  about  eight 
weeks  old.  The  rations  consist  of  tail  corn  and  purchased 
meal. 

The  poultry,  which  are  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Turner,  con- 
sist of  White  Leghorns,  Sussex  and  Black  Minorcas,  with  a  flock 
of  guinea-fowl  and  a  few  turkeys  for  Christmas  feeding. 
The  stock  were  a  very  nice  looking  lot. 
Five  very  useful  cart-horses  are  kept  and  three  young 
horses  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones  when  they  are  sold. 
They  are  bought  in  as  yearlings  or  two-year-olds  and  sold 
at  six  or  seven  years  old  for  towai  work. 
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Labour  amounts  to  about  150Z.,  purchased  manure  about 
35?.,  cake  about  140?.,  corn  and  meal  about  250?.,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  the  home-grown  corn  being  used.  Turnips 
and  corn  are  hoed  piece-work  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6c?.  per  acre. 

Four  men  are  regularly  employed  on  the  farm  with  one 
or  two  extra  hands  at  busy  times. 

The  tenant  is  not  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  buildings, 
drainage,  or  gates. 

This  farm  showed  a  very  great  improvement  each  time 
we  visited  it,  the  stock  were  all  very  good,  both  as  regards 
quality  and  condition.  All  buildings  have  a  very  neat  and 
tidy  appearance.  The  corn  crops  are  good,  but  the  meadow 
hay  crop  very  poor.  On  our  first  visit  to  this  farm  we  saw 
some  of  the  best  ploughing  being  done  that  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The  general  management  of  the  farm 
is  excellent,  showing  close  personal  attention  and  business- 
like method. 

First  Prize  Farm  in  Class  IV. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  James  Greeng?-ass,  of  Mali   House  Farm, 
Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norwich. 

This  farm  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  under  Messrs.  M. 
and  G.  Birkbeck,  of  The  Hall,  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  and  consists 
of  ^2  acres,  made  up  of  54  acres  of  arable  and  28  acres  of 
pasture  land. 

It  is  a  light  soil  generally,  with  gravel  subsoil  on  the  high 
land  and  some  chalk  on  the  low  land. 

The  arable  land  is  generally  worked  on  a  four-course  system, 
viz.  : — 

Wheat 

I 
Roots 

I 
Barley 

I 
Seeds. 

As  regards  catch  cropping,  the  hay  stubble,  immediately  it 
is  clear  of  hay,  is  scaled,  and  if  for  oats  and  the  weather  is  wet, 
about  2  acres  of  turnips  are  drilled  ;  if  for  wheat,  and  the 
weather  is  dry,  about  4  acres  of  mustard  are  sown. 

The  clover  ley  is  left  down  for  one  year  only  and  is  mown 
once,  the  second  crop  being  either  fed  off  or  ploughed  in 
according  as  to  whether  it  is  good  in  the  root  or  not. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  14^  acres  wheat, 
15^  acres  clover,  7  acres  mangolds,  2  acres  cabbages,  2  acres 
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Bwedes,  11  acres  barley,  and  2  acres  turnips.  The  clover  was 
very  good.  The  seed  mixture  consists  of  per  acre  :  8  lb.  of  red 
clover,  2  lb.  of  alsike,  half  a  peck  of  "Pacey,"  and  half  a  peck 
of  Italian  rye-grass.  Farmyard  manure  is  generally  used  on 
the  clovers. 

The  land  intended  for  green  crops  receives  :  swedes — 7  tons 
farmyard  manure,  2  cwt.  of  salt  and  2  cwt.  of  turnip  manure  ; 
mangolds — 8  tons  farmyard  manure  and  3^  cwt.  of  mangold 
manure,  afterwards  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt, 
equally  mixed.  "New  Century"  Yellow  Globe  is  the  variety 
generally  grown,  the  seed  being  sown  at  the  rate  of  6  lb.  per 
acre,  on  ridges  27  in.  apart  and  singled  out  14  in.  in  the  rows. 
The  land  intended  for  wheat  receives  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
spring,  and  that  for  barley,  bone  manure  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
if  necessary.  The  meadow  land  intended  for  mowing  receives 
a  dressing  of  5  tons  per  acre  of  farmyard  manure  each  year  and 
was  well  done  ;  showing  no  rough  sedge-grass  or  thistles  on  it. 
The  pasture  land  is  dressed  with  road  scrapings  ami  mould, 
and  turnips,  cabbages  and  mangolds  are  thrown  out  for  stock 
whenever  the  weather  is  suitable. 

The  cattle  at  the  time  of  our  visit  consisted  of  six  cows,  two 
heifers  with  first  calves,  four  in-calf  heifers,  three  empty 
heifers,  five  steers  and  five  weanlings  ;  also  five  breeding  sows 
and  twenty-three  store  pigs.  Ten  of  the  cattle  and  twenty-five 
pigs  were  bred  on  the  farm  and  the  rest  were  purchased.  The 
cows  are  fed  with  long  hay  and  cotton  cake,  oatmeal  and  bran. 
The  milk  is  used  for  making  butter,  which  is  marketed,  the 
calves  and  pigs  receiving  the  separated  milk. 

The  cattle  that  are  bought  are  purchased  as  calves  about  a 
fortnight  old  and  fatted  off  to  sell  at  eighteen  months  old.  The 
calves  are  five  months  on  milk,  six  months  on  grass  and  six 
months  in  boxes. 

The  cattle  and  pigs  were  a  very  nice  looking  lot,  all  showing 
signs  of  breeding  and  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 

Two  very  useful  cart-horses  are  kept,  also  one  yearling  and 
a  foal,  all  of  which  were  purchased. 

Labour  amounts  approximately  to  178Z.;  purchased  manure, 
19/.  3s.;  cake,  corn  and  meal,  210/.  8s.  Mangolds  are  hoed 
piece-work  at  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  and  corn  at  from  4s.  to 
6s.  per  acre.  Four  men  and  a  boy  are  regularly  employed  on 
the  farm. 

The  tenant  is  not  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  buildings, 
drainage,  or  gates. 

The  stock  on  this  farm  were  remarkably  good,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  condition.  The  homestead  and  all  buildings 
were  in  a  very  neat  and  tidy  state  and  carts  and  all  implements 
good.     The  corn  crops  were  good,  the  barley  being  one  of  the 
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best  crops  we  saw.  The  general  management  was  excellent, 
no  monej^  or  trouble  being  spared  to  obtain  good  results  and 
Mr.  Greengrass  is  to  be  congratulated  on"  the  very  business-like 
manner  in  which  he  attends  to  the  farm. 

First  Prize  Farm  in  Class  V. 
Occiqned  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wat^ren,  Walton  Highway,  Wisbech. 

This  farm  comprises  23i  acres  of  mixed  fruit  and  1|  acres 
of  pasture  land,  held  under  three  landlords.  The  first  holding 
consists  of  8  acres  of  mixed  fruit,  held  on  a  five  years'  lease 
under  Mr.  W.  Ambrose,  of  Wisbech  St.  Mary  ;  the  second 
holding  of  6|  acres  of  mixed  fruit  and  1^  acres  of  pasture  land, 
held  on  a  twelve  years'  lease  under  Mr.  K.  Leach,  of  Walton 
Highway,  Wisbech  ;  and  the  third  of  9  acres  of  mixed  fruit, 
held  on  a  ten  years'  lease  under  Mr.  J.  W.  Jewson,  of  Walton 
Higliwaj',  Wisbech. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  with  clay  subsoil,  but  8  acres 
are  of  a  lighter,  silty  soil. 

The  varieties  of  plums  grown  are  Victorias,  Monarchs, 
Czars,  and  Damsons.     Victorias  do  especially  well  on  this  farm. 

The  following  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  : — 

Lane's  Prince  Albert. — Dessert  and  culinary,  November  to 
March.  A  first-rate  market  apple.  Fruit  large,  round,  smooth, 
yellow-green  with  red  tint ;  acid  and  pleasant. 

Worcester  Pearmain. — Dessert.  September  to  October.  A 
good  market  sort,  very  prolific  and  hardy.  Fruit  medium, 
conical,  yellow  tinted  with  red  ;  sweet  and  rich,  especially  in 
September. 

Lord  Grosvenor. — Culinary.  August  to  Septeinl)er.  An 
excellent  variety,  free  and  certain.  Fruit  large,  conical,  yellow ; 
juicy  and  acid. 

Grenadier. — Culinary.  September  to  October.  Good  market 
apple.  Fruit  large,  round,  ribbed,  deep  yellow  ;  acid  and  rich 
in  flavour. 

Bramley's  Seedling. — Culinary.  December  to  May.  Fruit 
large,  round,  flattened  at  top,  green  tinged  with  red  ;  acid  ; 
first-rate  cooker. 

Emneth  Early,  or  Early  Victoria  and  Lord  Derby. 

Mr.  Warren  considers  Bramley's  Seedling  the  best  apple  he 
grows. 

The  fruit  trees  on  the  first  holding  of  8  acres  have  been 
planted  nine  years,  those  on  the  second  holding  of  6^  acres  one 
year  and  those  on  the  third  holding  four  years,  all  the  trees 
being  about  two  years  old  when  planted.  Mr.  Warren  has 
found  that  fruit  trees  do  best  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  old,  as 
they  bear  well  during  that  time  and  the  fruit  will  keep  an 
average  size  up  to  that  age.     Bramley's  Seedling  do  best  from 
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ten  to  twenty-five  years  old,  as  they  are  ten  years  old  before 
they  come  into  full  bearing. 

The  first  holding  has  been  used  as  a  fruit  farm  for  nine 
years  and  has  been  in  Mr.  Warren's  occupation  for  seven  years; 
the  second  holding  for  one  year,  Mr.  Warren  having  occupied 
it  for  three  years,  and  the  third  for  four  years,  the  present 
holder  having  had  it  for  five  years.  All  the  fruit  trees  were 
sprayed  five  times  last  season,  three  times  with  Herrod's  apple- 
sucker  wash  and  twice  with  Herrod's  scab  wash,  though  the 
scab  wash  was  probably  quite  unnecessary,  a  dry  season  like 
the  past  summer  being  in  itself  the  best  preventive  of  scab  and 
brown  rot.  Canker  and  "  die-hack  "  are  the  two  diseases  with 
which  the  trees  are  always  troubled  to  some  extent.  Canker 
is  cleaned  out  with  a  knife  and  die-back  is  checked  by  the 
ends  of  the  branches  being  cut  off  an  inch  or  two  into  the 
live  wood.  These  complaints  possibly  arise  through  the  land 
being  badly  underdrained,  a  very  bad  fault  on  fruit-growing 
land. 

The  gooseberry  bushes  are  subject  to  red  spider  {Bryohia 
prcetiosa),  and  American  mildew.  As  soon  as  red  spider  is 
observed,  the  bushes  are  dressed  twice  with  an  emulsion  of  soft 
soap,  soda  and  parafifin.  The  wood  on  the  bushes  suffering 
from  American  mildew  is  clipped  off  early  in  the  season. 

All  the  fruit  trees  are  washed  with  lime  and  salt  every 
three  years  and  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is  used  on  the  land. 
The  soil  of  number  three  holding  has  just  been  analysed, 
and,  although  it  received  15  tons  of  lime  three  years  ago,  it 
now  needs  a  dressing  of  1^  tons  of  fresh  slaked  lime  to  the 
acre. 

The  strawberries  are'  chiefly  Paxtons,  with  a  few  Royal 
Sovereigns,  Laxtons  and  Bedfordshire  Champions.  Paxtons 
are  an  old  sort,  but  firm  of  fiesh,  of  fine  flavour  and  splendid 
for  travelling.  They  do  best  on  this  land,  and. are,  according 
to  Mr.  Warren,  undoubtedly  the  finest  strawberries  grown 
to-dav.  Royal  Sovereigns  are  an  excellent  all-round  variety 
and  Laxtons  are  considered  by  their  raisers  to  be  superior  to 
Royal  Sovereigns.  All  the  fruit  goes  to  Manchester  to  one 
salesman  who  generally  buys  the  strawberries  outright  and 
occasionally  the  other  fruit  as  well,  if  not,  he  sells  it  on  com- 
mission on  the  usual  terms.  Mr.  Warren  finds  it  better  to  deal 
with  one  man  only,  as  in  this  way  he  gets  better  terms  for  his 
fruit. 

The  labour  bill  amounts  to  225Z.  and  manures  (including 
lime)  to  31Z.  10s.  Mr.  Warren  informs  us  that  he  has  had 
a  very  good  year  both  with  regard  to  yield  and  prices  and  he 
looks  on  the  dry  summer  they  had  as  a  Godsend  to  fruit- 
growers. 

Y  2 
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Second  Prize  Farm  in  Class  III. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ghrisfie,  of  Slys  Farm,  North  Creake, 

Fakenham. 

This  farm  consists  of  220  acres  of  arable  and  25  acres  of 
pasture  land,  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  iinder  Earl  Spencer, 
of  Althorp  House,  Northampton.  It  is  a  lisrht  soil  with  chalk 
and  marl  subsoil  and  is  worked  on  the  following  system  : — 

Barley,  Oats  and  Wheat 

I 
Roots 

1 
Barley  and  Oats 

I 
Seeds. 

The  seeds  are  down  for  one  year  only  and  are  mown  once. 

A  few  acres  of  peas  are  occasionally  sown  instead  of  all  seeds. 

The  seeds  mixture  consists   of    1    peck   "  Cole    Ambrose " 

evergreen    rye-grass,    1    peck    red    clover,    white    clover   and 

trefoil,  and  sometimes  a  field  of  sainfoin. 

The  areas  under  the  various  crops  were  :  turnips,  40  acres  ; 
mangolds,  6  acres  :  wheat,  22  acres  ;  oats,  47  acres  ;  barley, 
.52  acres  ;    seeds,  49  acres  ;    and  pasture  2.5  acres. 

The  swede  crop  is  manured  with  .3  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
and  2  cwt.  of  "  manure  salts  "  per  acre  :  the  mangold  crop  with 
twelve  loads  of  farmyard  manure  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
mixed  with  1  cwt.  of  salt  applied  after  the  plants  are  singled. 
The  mangold  crop  consisted  of  "Cole  Ambrose"  Challenge 
Globe  and  "  Messrs.  Brown's  "  Yellow  Globe,  sown  at  the  rate 
of  8  lb.  per  acre  on  ridges  25  in.  apart,  and  singled  out  at 
10  in.  in  the  rows. 

No  permanent  grass  is  ever  mown  and  considerable 
quantities  of  roots  are  thrown  out  to  the  cattle,  which  also 
receive  cake  all  the  year  round.  The  grass  looked  very  well 
indeed  considering  the  drought  and  had  no  nettles  or  thistles 
on  it. 

The  cattle  consisted  of  six  cows,  forty  feeding  beasts 'and 
twenty-five  younsf  cattle.  There  were  also  300  hoggets 
(Suffolks  and  half-bred),  and  eight  cart-horses,  two  two-year- 
olds,  four  foals,  one  driving  horse  and  three  young  unbroken 
light  horses. 

The  feeding  cattle  are  fed  on  as  many  swedes  as  they  can 
consume  with  cake  and  hay  ;  the  cows  receive  roots  and  cake, 
summer  and  winter. 

Manures  cost  70?.  per  annum,  the  labour  amounts  to  360?. 
and  the  cake  bill  last  year  was  310Z. 
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Mr.  Christie  thought  some  time  ago  that  his  land  was 
deficient  in  lime,  as  one  field  was  very  much  given  to  finger- 
and-toe  in  the  swedes.  Analysis  proved  this  to  be  the  case 
and  the  field  was  dressed  with  2  tons  per  acre  of  ground 
lime  and  Mr.  Christie  has  not  again  been  troubled  Avith  this 
disease.  The  rest  of  the  farm  was  also  dressed  with  ground 
lime  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  per  acre. 

Two  years  ago  38  acres  of  this  farm  close  to  the  homestead 
were  taken  for  small  holdings  and  replaced  with  22  acres 
about  a  mile  from  the  homestead. 

The  land  is  well  managed  and  is  in  very  good  heart  and 
clean.  There  was  verv  keen  competition  in  this  class  and 
the  Judges  considered  Mr.  Christie's  farm  a  good  second. 

Second  Prize  Farm  in  Class  IV. 

Occupied  hy  Mr.  Frederick  Arthurian,  of  Elm    Tree  Farm, 
East  Tuddenham,  Dereham. 

There  are  74  acres  of  arable  land  and  23  acres  of  grass, 
held  under  a  vearly  tenancy  from  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn 
Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.  The  tenant  is  not  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  buildings  or  drainage.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
fences  and  gates. 

The  system  of  cropping  is  barley  and  oats,  undersown  with 
seeds,  followed  by  wheat,  which  comes  into  green  cron. 

The  soil  is  mixed,  with  clay  subsoil  generally,  though 
there  are  a  few  fields  with  gravel  subsoil. 

The  areas  under  the  various  crops  were  : — 

Barley         ........  ^  acres. 

frreen  Crops        .......  28       „ 

Wheat 21       „ 

Clover 17       ., 

Meadow  land  for  mowing  is  top-dressed  with  soil  and 
refuse.     The  pastures  are  all  fed. 

The  clover  was  very  good  indeed,  but  there  was  some 
rib-grass,  &c.,  in  the  young  clover.  This  crop  is  generally 
left  down  for  one  year  and  usually  mown  once,  the  second 
growth  being  fed  off. 

The  land  intended  for  green  crops  receives  :  mangolds, 
12  tons  farmyard  manure  and  5  cwt.  fish  salt.  Golden 
Tankard  is  the  variety  generally  grown,  the  seed  being  sown 
at  the  rate  of  about  7  lb.  per  acre  on  ridges  27  in.  apart 
and  singled  out  14  in.  in  the  rows.  Swedes  and  white  turnips 
receive  4  to  .5  cwt.  fish  salt.  The  land  intended  for  wheat 
12  tons  farmyard  manure. 

The  stock  consisted  of  four  cows,  four  yearling  heifers, 
four  calves,  fourteen   bullocks,    123   hoggets,    three   breeding 
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sowB,  and  twenty  store  pigs.  Cows  are  seldom  purchased,  most 
of  them  being  bred  and  reared  on  the  farm.  The  bullocks  are 
sold  fat  at  two  years  old,  being  kept  in  the  yards  during 
the  winter  months.  The  milk  is  made  into  butter,  the  calves 
and  young  pigs  receiving  the  separated  milk.  The  hoggets 
are  bought  and  generally  kept  about  six  months,  receiving 
artificial  food. 

The  horses  consisted  of  five  working  horses  and  a  yearling 
colt,  all  bred  on  the  farm  ;  in  fact  Mr.  Arthurton  has  not 
purchased  a  horse  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  five  horses  receive  1  coomb  of  corn,  beet  and  hay  per 
week,  and  the  cattle  get  cake,  roots  and  hay. 

The  cattle  were  a  very  good  lot  indeed,  as  also  were  the 
horses. 

Four  men  are  regularly  employed  on  the  farm. 

Roots  are  hoed  piece-work  at  10s.  per  acre  and  corn  at 
3s.  per  acre.     Hedges  are  laid  at  2s.  per  chain. 

The  labour  bill  amounts  to  150/.,  purchased  foods  to  1501. 
and  manures  to  121.  per  annum. 

Second  Peize  Farm  in  Class  V. 

Occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Means,  of  Melbourne  House,  Hall  Rbad, 

Ouiwell. 

This  farm  comprises  33  acres,  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy 
under  Mr.  W.  A.  Newling,  of  Boyce  Bridge,  Emneth.  There 
are  li  acres  of  top  fruit  (apples),  2^  acres  of  which  are  under 
planted  with  gooseberry  bushes  and  raspberry  canes. 

The  soil  is  a  light  one  with  a  silt  subsoil. 

The  following  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  : — 

Annie  Elizabeth. — Culinary.  December  to  April.  Good 
keeper.  An  excellent  market  apple.  Fruit  large,  round  and 
ribbed,  yellow  with  a  red  tinge. 

Stirling  Castle. — Culinary.  October  to  December.  One  of 
the  best  market  apples.  Fruit  large,  round,  even,  yellow  with 
slight  red  tint ;  juicy  and  acid. 

Mr.  Gladstone. — Dessert.  July  to  August.  A  useful  early 
sort.  Fruit  medium,  yellow  with  red  streaks ;  juicy  and 
agreeable.     Must  be  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered. 

AUington  Pippin. — Dessert.  November  to  February.  Re- 
sembles Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  larger  and  softer  in  flesh. 
Flavour  varying  ;  best  on  warm  soils. 

Newton  Wonder.— Culinary.  November  to  May.  An  ex- 
cellent late  sort.  Fruit  large,  round,  even,  yellow  an<l  red  ; 
acid  and  agreeable. 

Emneth  Early,  Gold  Medal,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Derby,  Bramley's  Seedling  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 
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There  are  also  4^  acres  of  potatoes,  2^  acres  of  carrots, 
li  acres  of  mangolds,  li  acres  of  long-pod  beans,  5^  acres  of 
barley,  3  acres  of  oats,  -4  acres  of  grazing  pasture  and  2  acres  of 
mowing  grass. 

Fruit  has  been  grown  on  the  farm  during  the  last  five  years, 
the  trees  being  about  eight  years  old.  Mr.  Means  has  had  the 
land  about  ten  years.  The  grass  land  intended  for  hay  receives 
the  clearing  up  of  the  stockyard  and  decayed  vegetable  matter 
of  refuse  off  ploughed  land.  All  root  crops,  except  carrots, 
receive  \  ton  per  acre  special  artificial  potato  manure,  together 
with  as  much  farmyard  manure  as  can  be  made  from  the  straw 
cropping.  For  straw  crops  neither  artificial  nor  farmyard 
manure  is  required,  in  Mr.  Means'  opinion.  The  fruit  trees 
have  artificial  manure  and  liquid  manure  from  the  cow-house. 

The  stock  consisted  of  three  cows,  in-calf  and  in-milk,  one 
heifer,  one  calf,  ten  store  pigs,  two  working  horses  and  one 
yearling  cart  filly.  The  horses  are  pastured  during  the  summer 
months.     In  winter  they  receive  chop  with  meal  and  carrots. 

The  cows  are  pastured  during  the  summer  months  and 
receive  7  lb.  cotton  cake  each  per  day.  In  the  winter  they 
have  hay,  cut  chop  and  pulped  mangolds,  with  9  lb.  cotton  cake 
per  day  during  the  milking  period.  The  pigs  are  grown  on 
until  time  for  fattening  with  milk  and  wash  from  the  house 
and  are  afterwards  fattened  Avith  meal. 

Mr.  Means  generally  sells  his  fruit  at  home  and  informs  us 
that  he  has  had  a  satisfactory  year  both  as  regards  yield  and 
prices. 

Everything  on  this  farm  was  well  done  and  there  was  no 
waste  of  any  sort.  The  house  and  dairy  were  very  clean  and 
everything  was  in  good  order.  The  Judges  considered  the 
first  prize  farm  in  this  class  and  Mr.  Means'  farm  the  closest 
thing  they  had  to  judge. 

James  Bainbeidge. 

Walton  House, 
Warrington. 

We  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  Report — 

Bernard  Casswell, 
W.  W.  West. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     COUNCIL     TO     THE 

ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING    OF    GOVERNORS 

AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  N., 

On  WEDNESDAY,  December  6,  1911,  at  'd  p.m. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O. 
(Acting-President)  in  the  Chair. 

Thk  Council,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  desire  to 
place  on  record  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Acting- 
President  by  the  President,  His  Majesty  the  King,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  His  Majesty's  year  of  office : — 

Windsor  Castle,  January  2^d,  1911. 
My  Deae  Fellowes, 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  me  that  the  third  occaeion 
of  my  occupying  the  position  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  should  be  when  its  visit  is  to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  I 
have  for  so  many  years  made  my  home,  and  in  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  which  1  shall  always  take  the  keenest  interest. 

I  learn  with  much  pleasure  of  the  prosperous  condition  enjoyed  t.y 
the  Society  to-day,  and  of  its  increased  activity  in  all  matters  generally 
affecting  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

Much  of  the  good  results  upon  which  the  Society  can  rightly  con- 
gratulate itself  is  due  to  the  untiring  work  and  personal  influence  of  our 
Honorary  Director,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  there  has  been  an  addition  of  upwards 
of  200  members  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  trust  that  this  example 
may  prove  an  incentive  to  other  counties  to  increase  their  membership 
of  this  great  Society. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  making  every  effort  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence,  both  in  exhibits  and 
as  regards  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Show-yard  at  Norwich,  and 
I  feel  certain  that,  given  fine  weather,  we  shall  be  able  to  record  an 
eminently  successful   Show. 

I  understand  that  many  of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  from  my 
Oversea  Dominions  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  Show.  I  trust  that, 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  be  present,  and 
that  they  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  experience  from  their  inspection 
of  the  varied  and  comprehensive  exhibits  of  live  stock,  implement*,  and 
produce  of  this  country,  which  will  be  brought  together  in  the  Showyard. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
President  of  tha  Society  on  my  behalf  during  this  year. 

Believe   me,   very   sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE,  R.I. 
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1.  The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  list  of  Governors  and 
Members  has  undergone  the  following  changes  during  the  year 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on 
December  7th,  1910;  8  new  Governors,  and  908  new  Members 
have  joined  the  Society,  and  3  Members  have  been  re-instated 
under  By-law  14;  whilst  the  deaths  of  5  Life  Governors,  3 
Governors,  109  Life  Members,  and  101  Annual  Members  have 
been  reported.  A  total  of  54  Members  have  been  struck  off  the 
books  under  By-law  12,  owing  to  absence  of  addresses,  67 
Members  under  By-law  13,  for  arrears  of  subscription;  and  2 
Governors  and  206  Annual  Members  have  resigned. 

2.  The  losses  by  death  sustained  by  the  Society  during  the 
current  year  include  three  Governors  who  had  all  served  on  the 
Council.  Earl  Cawdor  joined  the  Society  in  the  year  1863, 
became  a  Member  of  the  Council  in  1882,  and  was  elected  a 
Trustee  in  1900,  which  oflBce  he  retained  until  his  death  early  in 
the  present  year.  As  Viscount  Emlyn,  his  Lordship  was  for  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee,  and 
in  1901,  when  the  Show  was  held  at  Cardiff,  he  occupied  the 
Presidential  Chair.  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Warren,  whose  death,  at 
the  age  of  91,  occurred  recently,  became  a  member  in  1857.  In 
the  year  1878  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Chemical  Com- 
mittee, though  he  did  not  actually  become  a  Councillor  until  1882. 
In  this  office  he  continued  until  1905,  when,  owing  to  advancing 
age,  he  decided  not  to  seek  re-election.  Mr.  Warren's  services 
will  be  recalled  by  his  old  colleagues  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society's  Experimental  Farm  at  Woburn.  More 
recently  has  been  announced  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow, 
who  was  a  Member  of  Council  from  1905  to  1907.  His  Lordship 
had  held  many  important  posts  in  the  Empire,  but  will  probably 
best  be  remembered  by  Members  of  the  Society  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  1903  to  1905. 

3.  Amongst  other  Governors  and  Members  whose  loss  by 
death,  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Society  has  to  deplore, 
are  the  Earl  of  Ancaster  (Gov.),  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Viscount  Bangor,  Lord  Airedale,  Lord 
Bellew,  Lord  Dynevor,  Lord  Rendlesham,  Lord  Winterstoke, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington,  Bart., 
the  Hon.  G.  E.  Lascelles,  the  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman,  the  Hon. 
Percy  Wyndham,  Sir  Walter  O.  Corbet,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Elliot, 
Bart.  (Gov.),  Sir  William  Foster,  Bart,  Sir  H.  H.  Langham,  Bart., 
Sir  John  Lawson,  Bart.,  Sir  Theophilus  Peel,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  L.  S. 
Stucley,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Birt,  Sir  William  James  Farrer,  Sir 
Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  Sir  Henry 
Hall  Scott,  Mr.  Herbert  John  AUcroft  (Gov.),  Mr.  Albert 
Armitage,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beart,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  William  Bennison, 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Edward  Henry  Brown,  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  C.  Fife  Cookson,  Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  Mr.  C.  J.  Drewitt,  Mr. 
William  H.  Dunn  (1864),  Mr.  J.  P.  Fison  (1855),  Mr.  James  A. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Louis  Grandeau  (Paris),  Col.  G.  Smith  Grant,  Mr. 
John  James  Griffiths  (Gov.),  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodgkin  (California), 
Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Hughes  (1853),  Surgeon  Lieut.-Col.  John  Ince, 
M.D.,  Mr.  John  Jekyll,  Mr.  W.  E.  King  King,  Mr.  Charles 
Lambert  (1853),    Col.    C.    P.    Le     Cornu    (1862),    Mr.     Jonathan 
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Middleton  (Glastullich),  Mr.  Andrew  Mitchell  (Barcheskie),  Mr. 
S.  E.  B.  Bouverie  Pusey  (1861),  Mr,  William  Richardson 
(Doddington),  Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  (Gov.),  Mr.  C.  L.  Sutherland, 
CLE.,  Capt.  H.  D.  Terry,  Mr.  John  Treadwell  (1862),  Mr.  W.  E. 
Trotter,  Mr.  W,  P.  Vosper,  and  Mr.  Barnes  Wimbush  (1854). 

4.  At  their  meeting  in  the  Showyard  at  Norwich,  the  Council 
transferred  to  the  list  of  Life  Governors  Mr.  Robert  Fellowes, 
of  Shotesham,  who  had  been  a  Member  for  the  long  period  of 
sixty-one  years,  during  which  time  he  had  paid  the  annual  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Robert  Fellowes,  who  is  ninety-five  years  of  age, 
was  present  at  the  Show  this  year. 

5.  The  above,  and  other  changes,  bring  the  total  number  of 
Governors  and  Members  now  on  the  Register  to  10,306  divided  as 
follows  :— 

1  Foundation  Life  Governor  (Mr.   W.   Barrow  Sitnonds); 
168  Annual  Governors ; 
85  Life  Governors ; 
7,224  Annual  Members; 
2,797  Life  Members; 

31  Honorary  Members ; 
10,306  Total  number  of  Governors  and  Members,  as  against  a 
total  of  9,934  Members  on  the  Register  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Annual  Report. 

6.  The  number  of  Governors  and  Members  on  the  Register, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  now  well  over  ten 
thousand.  This  desirable  state  of  things  has,  in  a  large 
measure,  been  brought  about  by  the  Society's  most  popular  and 
hardworking  Acting-President,  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  who, 
mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  has  been  successful  in  raising  the 
Membership  in  his  own  County  of  Norfolk  from  330  to  720. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Northbrook  has  been  elected  a  Trustee  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Earl  Cawdor,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves  has  been 
appointed  a  Vice-President.  A  vacancy  thus  created  in  the 
representation  of  North  Wales  on  the  Council  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  of  Bronwylfa,  Wrexham. 

8.  The  Members  of  Council  who  retire  by  rotation  at  the  nexi 
General  Meeting  are  those  representing  the  Electoral  Districts 
of  Group  "A."  The  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
election  or  re-election  of  Representatives  for  the  various  Divisions 
concerned.  Norfolk,  by  virtue  of  the  large  accession  of  Members 
in  that  District  during  the  year,  is  now  entitled  to  four  Repre- 
sentatives instead  of  two. 

9.  A  suggestion  made  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  by  Sir 
Herbert  Chermside  has  been  adopted  this  year,  as  the  result 
of  which  every  Member  in  the  Divisions  of  Group  "A"  has  had 
sent  him,  witli  \\\o  circular  letter  announcing  the  election,  a  list 
of  the  Governors  and  Members  in  his  particular  County  or 
Electoral  District.     The  Council  hope  that  the  circulation  of  such 
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lists  from  time  to  time  may  be  of  assistance  to  Members,  and 
that  they  will  not  only  make  use  of  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
election  of  CJouncil,  but  also  in  conjunction  with  their  efforts  to 
maintain,  and,  if  possible,  increase  the  roll  of  Memibership  in 
their  own  Districts. 

10.  During  the  year  two  of  the  oldest  Members  of  the  Council 
have  attained  the  age  of  four-score  years,  H.R.H,  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart. 
All  address  of  congratulation  on  the  happy  event  was  sent  by  this 
Council  to  Prince  Christian,  and  a  letter  conveying  the  Council's 
expressions  of  gratification  was  forwarded  to  8ir  Walter  Gilbey. 

11.  Slight  alterations  in  the  wording  of  By-laws  6,  7  and  8, 
relating  to  Life  Compositions,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Council,  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  By-law 
56,  the  fact  is  now  communicated  to  the  general  body  of  Governors 
and  Members.  The  amendments  referred  to  are  of  a  merely 
verbal  character,  and  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  effluxion 
of  time. 

12.  Lord  Middleton  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  allow 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
1912,  it  has  been  unanimously  decided  by  the  Council  to  recom- 
mend the  election  of  his  Lordship  to  that  office  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

13.  Under  the  By-laws,  the  balance-sheet  has  to  be  presented 
for  consideration  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  Council 
therefore  beg  to  submit  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1910,  with 
the  Statement  of  Ordinary  Income  and  Expenditure.  These 
accounts  were  published  in  Volume  71  of  the  Journal  issued  to 
xMembers  early  this  year,  having  been  duly  examined  and  certified 
as  correct  by  the  Auditors  appointed  by  the  Members,  and  by  the 
professional  Accountants  employed  by  the  Society. 

14.  The  Council  have  considered  the  question  of  providing  a 
scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  their  official  staff,  and  have 
made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  carrying  their  proposals  into 
effect. 

15.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Adeane  that  the  Officers  of 
the  Society  should  be  asked  to  deliver  Lectures  at  the  Society's 
house  was  approved  by  the  Council  in  February  last.  The  first 
of  these  lectures  was  delivered  by  Professor  Biff  en,  the  Society's 
liotanist,  on  the  4th  April,  the  subject  being  "  The  Principles  of 
Breeding  as  illustrated  by  Wheat." 

16.  The  Seventy-second  Annual  Show  was  held  under  the 
Presidency  of  His  Majesty  the  King  at  Norwich  from  the  26th 
to  the  30th  June,  the  week  following  the  Coronation  of  His 
Majesty,  and,  as  befitted  such  an  auspicious  occasion,  the  Show, 
in  almost  every  way,  was  of  more  than  usual  excellence.  Fine 
weather  prevailed  throughout  the  five  days,  and  the  total  attend- 
ance reached  121,465,  75,266  persons  paying  for  admission  on  the 
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Thursday,  the  first  shilling  day.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day, 
the  Acting-President  telegraphed  a  report  of  the  day's  doings  to 
the  King,  and  at  the  General  Meeting  next  day,  the  following 
telegram  from  His  Majesty  was  read  to  the  Ciovcrnors  and 
Members : — 

"To   Ailwyn   Feliowes, 

"Royal    Agricultural    Show,    i>iorwicli. 

"  1  am  delighted  to  heaa:  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  iShow  has 
been  opened  under  such  favourable  auspices,  and  that  the  hope 
expressed  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  'Aovd  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  record  an  eminently  successful  »5how  has  been  realised. 
Fiease  convey  to  the  Governors  and  Members  at  the  General  Meeting 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  all  they  have  done  to  bring  about  this 
result,  i  much  look  forward  to  visiting  the  fcihow  to-morrow,  and 
to  thanking  you  personally  for  the  very  ethcient  manner  you  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  President  of  the  tsociety  on  my  behalf. 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE,   R.I." 

17.  His  Majesty  himself  honoured  the  Show  with  his  presence 
on  tlie  Wednesday,  the  second  Half-crown  day,  and  evinced  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  great  exhibition.  The 
lioyal  visit  was  made  the  occasion  for  conferrmg  a  knighthood 
on  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich  (Sir  Jiustace  Gurney;.  His  Majesty 
also  presented  the  Acting-President  of  the  Society  with  the 
insignia  of  a  Knight  (Jommander  of  the  V  ictorian  Order,  and  tne 
Honorary  Director  (Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.),  with  that  of  a 
(Jommander  of  the  Victorian  Order. 

18.  The  Ministers  of  Agriculture  of  several  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  attended  the  Show,  as  also  did  a  party  of  Members  of 
Parliament  from  the  Dominions  who  were  the  guests  in  this 
country  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  Committee.  Visitors,  indeed 
came  from  all  quarters  of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Show  was  visited  by  a  party  of 
Members  of  the  Netherlands  Agricultural  Society,  who  after- 
wards made  a  tour  of  typical  farms  and  breeding  establishments 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  party  were  much 
interested  in  all  they  saw,  and  a  letter  was  subsequently  received 
by  the  Secretary  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Dutch  Society  for 
the  facilities  extended  to  their  Members  in  connection  with  the 
Show,  and  the  assistance  given  them  in  arranging  their 
excursion. 

19.  The  third  visit  to  Norwich  was  characterised  by  the  same 
cordial  reception  accorded  to  the  Society  on  the  two  previous 
occasions  by  the  City  and  County.  The  Local  Committee  spared 
no  pains  to  make  every  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Society  and  for  the  success  of  the  Show.  The  Lord  Mayor 
showed  himself  to  be  most  anxious  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  make  the  Show  successful,  and  in  this  he  was  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Gurney,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Norwich  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  previous 
visit  in  1886.     By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Russell  Colman,  the  Show 
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was,  for  the  second  time,  held  at  Crown  Point,  and  the  charming 
situation  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  visitors  to  the  Show. 
The  railway  arrangements,  which  were  this  year  in  the  hands 
of  one  Company,  were  admirably  carried  out  by  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  who,  in  addition  to  laymg  down  several  miles 
of  Sidmgs,  erected  Temporary  Bridges  over  the  Main  Line  and 
the  River  Yare,  and  constructed  the  necessary  Roads  for  foot 
passengers  and  also  for  the  transport  of  Exhibits  from  the  Sidmgs 
to  the  Showyard. 

20.  The  Accounts  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Show  will 
be  handed  to  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  it  may  here 
be  stated  that,  subject  to  audit,  these  accounts  show  a  deficit 
of  £532. 

21.  The  trials  of  Potato  Diggers  and  Sorters  were  conducted, 
on  the  26th  and  27th  September  last,  on  land  belongmg  to  Messrs. 
William  Dennis  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Littleworth,  near  Spalding,  and 
were  attended  on  both  days  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in  Potato  growing  from  all  over  the  Kingdom.  In  the 
class  for  Diggers  thirteen  machines  were  tried,  the  First  Prize 
of  £20  being  awarded  to  Martin's  Cultivator  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Stamford,  and  the  Second  Prize  of  £lO  to  Messrs.  Blackstone  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Stamford.  In  the  Class  for  Sorters,  six  machines 
competed,  the  First  Prize  of  £10  going  to  Messrs.  Cooch  &  Son, 
Northampton,  and  the  Second  Prize  of  £5  to  Mr.  Waiter  Ness, 
of  Kings  Kettle,  Fifeshire.  The  Official  Report  of  the  Judges 
is  now  in  preparation. 

22.  A  Competition  for  Plans  of  House  and  Buildings  for  a 
Farm  of  not  exceeding  50  a<cres  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Society,  and  the  designs  of  the  successful  competitors  were 
exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Show.  The  Judges'  Report,  with 
reproductions  of  the  Prize  Designs,  was  also  on  sale  at  the 
Show.     The  price  of  the  Report  to  Members  is  Sixpence. 

23.  The  Show  of  next  year  will  take  place  on  the  Town  Moor, 
at  Doncaster,  from  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  to  Saturday,  July  6th. 
Following  the  usual  practice  adopted  by  the  County  organisations 
when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  pays  a  visit  to  their  district, 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  have  agreed  not  to  hold  their 
own  Show  in  1912. 

24.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Produce, 
&c.,  at  the  Doncaster  Show,  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the 
New  Year,  will  be  on  a  very  liberal  and  comprehensive  scale. 
The  Doncaster  Local  Committee  have  promised  a  handsome 
contribution  towards  the  Prizes,  and  offers  of  Champion  and 
other  Prizes  have  been  received  from  the  following  Breed 
Societies: — Shire  Horse  Society,  Clydesdale  Horse  Society, 
Hunters'  Improvement  Society,  Cleveland  Bay  Horse  Society, 
Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society,  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society, 
Shorthorn  Society,  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association, 
Hereford  Herd  Book  Society,  South  Devon  Herd  Book  Society, 
Longhom   Cattle    Society,    Sussex    Herd    Book   Society,    Welsh 
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Black  Cattle  Society,  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Society,  English 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Association,  Galloway  Cattle  Society, 
Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd  Book  Society,  Snropshire  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  Southdown  Sheep  Society,  Hampsnire 
Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Suffolk  Slieep  Society^ 
Dorset  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Dorset  Jbiorn  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  Ryeland  Flock  Book  Society,  Lincoln 
Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Leicester  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep 
Breeders,  Cotswold  Sheep  Society,  Exmoor  Horn  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association,  and  Lincolnshire  Curly  Coated  Pig 
Breeders'  Association.  Six  Gold  Challenge  Cups,  value  5U 
guineas  each,  are  offered  (1)  for  the  best  Hack  and  iiiding  Pony ; 
(2)  for  the  best  Harness  Horse  in  the  Novice  Classes;  (3)  for  tJie 
best  Single  Harness  Horse;  (4)  for  the  best  pair  of  Harness 
Horses;  (.5)  for  the  best  Tandem;  (6)  for  the  best  Four-in-Hand. 
The  following  Cups  are  also  offered : — Fifty-Guinea  Cup  for  the 
best  group  of  one  Shorthorn  Bull  and  two  Cows  or  Heifers  in 
the  Dairy  Shorthorn  Classes ;  £20  Cup  for  the  best  animal  in  the 
South  Devon  Cattle  Classes;  Twenty -five-Guinea  Silver  Cup  for 
the  best  animal  in  the  Kerry  Classes;  Twenty-five-Guinea  Silver 
Cup  for  the  best  animal  in  the  Dexter  Classes;  Fifty-Guinea 
Silver  Bowl  for  the  best  group  of  one  Ram  and  three  Ewes  in 
the  Lincoln  Sheep  Classes;  Sixty-Guinea  Silver  Cup  for  the  best 
Border  Leicester  Ram  or  Ewe;  Twenty-five-Guinea  Silver  Cup 
for  tiie  best  Sow  in  the  Large  Black  Pig  Classes. 

25.  The  following  Classes  and  Prizes,  amounting  to  £485,  are 
offered  by  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee  for  the  best-managed 
Farms  in  Yorkshire : 

Class  1. — JbARM,  chiefly  Arable,  of  200  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell 

or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.     First  Prize,   £100;    Second   Prize,   £50. 
Class  II. — Farm,  ohietiy  Arable,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under 

200  acres,   exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.     First  Prize, 

£50 ;   Second  Prize,  £25. 
Class  III.— Stock  or  Dairy  Farm,  of  200  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of 

Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.     First  Prize,  £100  ;  Second  Prize,  £50. 
Class  IV. — Stock  or  Dairy  Farm  of  not  less  tlian  50  acres  and  under 

200  acres,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.     First  Prize, 

£50;  Second  Prize,  £25. 
Class  V. — Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  10  acres  and  under 

50  acres.     First  Prize,  £20  ;  Second  Prize,  £10 ;  Third  Prize,  £5. 
The  Entries  closed  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  November. 

26.  A  Trial  of  Seed  Drills  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Society 
next  year,  and  the  Council  have  now  under  consideration  the 
Regulations  for  such  Trial. 

27.  As  stated  in  last  year's  Report,  the  Annual  Show  of  1913 
will  take  place  on  the  Durdham  Downs,  at  Bristol.  The  Show  in 
the  following  year,  1914,  will  be  held  at  Shrewsbury. 

28.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
samples  submitted  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  analysis,  the 
total  for  the  twelve  months  being  434,  as  against  469  in  1910, 
In  addition,  43  samples  of  cider  and  226  of  milk  were  analysed 
in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Show.  An  important  matter 
brought  to   light,    and   which   subsequently   formed   the   subject 
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of  more  than  one  prosecution  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,  was  the  sale  of  "  Cod  liver  oil  condition  mixture,"  in 
which  rice  husks  or  "  shudes "  figured  largely.  In  connection 
with  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Sales  for  Agricultural  Purposes 
Bill,  evidence  was  given,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  by  the 
Consulting  Chemist. 

29.  The  exceptional  season  of  1911  told  very  severely  on  the 
light  land  of  the  Wobum  Farm,  but,  despite  the  prolonged 
drought,  the  different  experiments  were  carried  through,  and 
their  continuity  left  unbroken.  Wheat  was  a  good  crop,  but 
both  barley  and  oats  suffered  on  the  light  land.  The  root  crops 
were  better  than  might  well  have  been  expected,  and  quite  fair 
crops  of  sugar-beet  and  of  mangolds  were  grown.  Also  an  in- 
teresting series  of  experiments  on  different  varieties  of  Lucerne 
was  commenced.  The  cattle  yard  has  been  covered  in,  and  will 
provide  excellent  accommodation  for  the  winter  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  for  experiments  in  feeding.  At  the  Pot-culture  Station  work 
has  been  continued  upon  lithium  and  zinc  salts,  as  also  on  the 
relation  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  soils.  New  work  was  started 
in  connection  with  the  heating  of  soils  and  their  treatment  with 
different  antiseptic  agents.  An  exhibit  from  the  Society's  Farm 
and  Pot-culture  Station  was  sent  to  the  Norwich  Show  in  June, 
and  another  was  prepared  for  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Turin,  which  has  been  awarded  a  "  Grand  Prix  "  Diploma. 

30.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1910-11  the  enquiries  received 
and  dealt  with  by  the  Botanical  Department  were,  in  round 
numbers,  as  follows : — Seed  Testing,  180  complete  analyses,  and 
about  200  rough  analvses  for  purity  of  sample  or  comparison  of 
sample  with  bulk  ;  Weed  Identifications,  36  ;  Fungoid  Diseases 
of  Plants,  including  crops,  forest  trees,  and  garden  plants,  30  ; 
General  Enquiries,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  formation 
of  pastures  or  their  renovation,  40;  Poisonine  of  Stock.  3.  A 
detailed  Report  on  the  results  of  the  Seed  Testine:  is  in  pre- 
paration. Its  chief  feature  of  interest  is  the  number  of  cases 
dealt  with  where  good  seeds  failed  or  germinated  irrea^ularlv 
on  account  of  the  dry  condition  of  the  seed  beds.  The  Fungoid 
Diseases  include  one  or  two  of  some  general  interest,  such  as 
"  Crown  Gall,"  which  will  be  described  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
report. 

Investigations  are  now  in  progress  on  (n^  the  Weed  Flora  of 
certain  of  the  Woburn  plots  :  (V)  the  Micro  Flora  of  some  of  the 
mannrial  plots  at  Woburn  ;  (r)  the  improvement  of  Lucerne. 

31.  All  through  the  summer  numerous  complaints  were  re- 
ceived of  various  Insect  Pests,  but  they  wore  usually  of  minor 
importance,  owinc  probably  to  the  fact  that  there  was  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  certain  crops  in  the  unusual  and 
prolonged  drought,  and  more  or  less  insect  attack  made  little 
difference.  Various  species  of  Aphis  were  especially  active,  and 
many  of  the  common  pests  were  favoured  bv  the  inability  of 
crops  to  grow  away  from  them.  Some  interesting  cases  of  insects 
iniiirine  forest  trees  wprp  invpKtitrntpd.  and  some  fiirfher  pro- 
yress  was  made  in  clearing  up  flie  liff-history  of  the  Hasjiberrv 
Beetle  and  other  injurious  insects.  Many  specimens  were  sent 
for  identification. 
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32.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  returns  relating  to  anthrax  for 
the  year  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  on  the  whole,  as  they 
show  a  reduced  number  of  outbreaks  compared  with  recent  years. 
The  figures,  however,  are  not  exactly  comparable,  as  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year  the  returns  include  only  outbreaks 
in  which  the  diagnosis  has  been  verified  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion. The  returns  with  regard  to  glanders  are  very  satisfactory, 
the  reported  outbreaks  being  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  than  those 
of  last  year,  during  which  there  was  also  a  marked  decline  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  very  gratifying  result 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  Glanders  Order  which 
came  into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1908,  and  which,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  local  authorities  the  power  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  all  suspected  horses  until  they  had  been  proved  free  from 
glanders  by  the  mallein  test.  Sheep  scab  has  prevailed 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  in  recent  years.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  outbreaks  of  swine  fever,  the  reported  outbreaks  being 
nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  during  the  past  year.  Renewed 
anxiety  has  been  caused  to  stockowners  during  the  year  by  the 
occurrence  of  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Since  the  1st  of  January  last  there  have 
been  no  fewer  than  five  independent  outbreaks.  These  occurred 
respectively  in  the  counties  of  Surrey.  Middlesex,  Sussex,  Derby, 
and  Somerset.  These  five  outbreaks  appeared  to  be  all  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  but  in  four  instances  the  disease 
extended  to  adjacent  premises  before  it  was  finally  stamped  out. 
Tt  is  fortunate  that  the  very  prompt  and  energetic  action  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  speedily  served  to  stamp  out  the 
whole  of  these  outbreaks.  Although  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  outbreaks  must  have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
contagion  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  exact  means  by 
which  this  was  effected  has  not  been  traced  in  any  case. 

33.  ^  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  Question  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  this  country,  and  thatthe  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes  has 
consented  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

34.  The  Council,  at  their  last  meeting,  passed  a  resolu+inn 
in  the  following  terms,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Ascriculture : — 

That  this  Council  reepectfullv  press  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
bring  into  operation  the  Tuberculosis  Order  of  Mav  27th,  1909. 
the  compensation  to  be  provided  either  out  of  the  Development 
Fund  or  from  other  Imperial  sources,   and  not  from  local  rate*. 

35.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  experiments  which  are  being  carried  out  at 
Woburn  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  by  means  of 
isolation  it  is  possible  to  rear  healthy  stock  from 'tuberculous 
parents.  Tt  is  hoped  that  the  full  complement  of  calves  originally 
contemplated  will  have  been  obtained  within  the  next  few 
months. 

36.  As  the  result  of  the  examination  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  for  the  Society's  Medals  for  proficiency  in  Cattle  Path- 
ology,  including  the  diseases   of  Cattle,    Sheep  and   Pigs,   the 
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Silver  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Edwards,  Green 
Villa,  Ashburnham  Road,  Pembrey,  Carmarthen,  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Steevenson,  Rockmount,  Torrington. 

37.  The  Council  have  decided  to  offer  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  annually  for  original  research  in  Agriculture,  subject  to 
the  following  regulations: — 

1.  The    Medal   shall    be    called    the    Royal    Agricultural    Society    of 

England's  Research  Medal. 

2.  The   Medal   shall   be   awarded   for   a   monograph   or   essay   giving 

evidence  of  original  research  on  any  agricultural  subject  or  any 
of  the  cognate  agricultural  sciences. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  Medal  must  reside  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 

and  must  not  be  either  over  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  or  of 
more  than  five  years'  standing  from  the  time  of  taking  their 
first  agricultural  qualification,  such  qualification  being  (a)  a 
Degree  or  Diploma  of  a  University  or  University  College,  or 
(J)  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

4.  The    Medal    shall    be    adjudged    by    Referees    appointed    by    the 

Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  Referees  shall 
have  power  to  award  in  the  place  of  the  Gold  Medal  a  Bronze 
Medal  and  Books,  together  of  equivalent  value  to  the  Gold 
Medal,  if  the  successful  candidate  so  desires. 

5.  Thft  monograph  or  essay  shall  be  forwarded  to  the   Secretary  of 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  or  before  Michaelmas  Day. 
The  monograph  or  essay  shall  be  typewritten  or  printed. 

6.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Referees  no  monograph  or  essay  be  found 

to  attain  a  sufficient  standard  of  excellence,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  reserve  the  medal  of  that  year  for  award  as  an  addi- 
tional medal  in  some  subsequent  year. 

7.  The   monograph    or   essay    of   the    successful    candidate    shall    be 

published  in   the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,   if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
The  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  will  carry  with  it  Life   Membership 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

38.  The  Trustees  of  the  "  Queen  Victoria  Gifts  "  Fund  have 
made  a  grant  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution 
of  £l40  for  the  year  1911,  to  be  distributed  in  grants  of  £10  each 
to  the  five  male  candidates,  five  married  couples,  and  four  female 
candidates,  who  polled  the  largest  mimber  of  votes  in  their  class, 
and  who  would  not  this  year  receive  grants  from  any  other  fund 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. 

39.  The  Twelfth  Annual  Examination  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Aericulture  was  held  at  the  Leeds  University  from  the 
24th  to  the  27th  April  last,  when  29  candidates  were  successful 
in  obtaining  the  Diploma,  the  first  5  gaining  Honours.  For  list 
of  successful  candidates  see  pp.  3.S9  and  .340. 

40.  In  the  Regulations  and  Syllabus  of  the  Examination  in 
Agriculture  in  1912  a  number  of  alterations  have  been  introduced. 
The  National  Agricultural  Examination  Board  are  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  might  discontinue  the 
practice  of  examining  in  Elementary  Science,  and  the  subjects  of 
examination     will    in    future     be : — Practical    Agriculture    (two 
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papers),  Farm  and  Estate  Engineering  (including  Surveying, 
Buildings,  Machinery  and  Implements),  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Agricultural  Botany,  Agricultural  Book-keeping,  Agricultural 
Zoology  and  Veterinary  Science.  Candidates  will  have  the 
option  of  taking  the  whole  eight  papers  in  one  year,  or  of  sitting 
for  a  group  of  emy  four  in  one  year,  and  the  remaining  group  of 
four  in  the  next  year.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  new 
examination,  a  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from  a  recog- 
nised Agricultural  College  that  his  attainments  in  the  subjects  of 
General  Botany,  General  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics  and 
Mechanics,  as  attested  by  class  and  other  examinations  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  College,  such  as  to  justify  his 
admission  to  the  examination.  If  unable  to  present  a  certificate 
from  an  Agricultural  College,  a  candidate  will  have  the  choice  of 
several  alternatives. 

To  meet  the  case  of  students  who  had  already  commenced 
their  courses  of  training  before  the  issue  of  the  new  Regula- 
tions, the  Board  have  decided  to  hold  Examinations  in  the  old 
Part  I.  in  1912  and  in  Part  II.  in  1912  and  1913,  as  well  as  under 
the  new  conditions, 

41.  The  Examinations  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Dairying 
were  held  this  year  for  English  students  from  September  16th  to 
22nd,  at  the  British  Dairy  Institute  and  University  College,  Read- 
ing; and  for  Scottish  students  from  September  23rd  to  30th,  at 
the  Dairy  School  for  Scotland,  Kilmarnock.  Thirty-three  candi- 
dates were  examined  at  Reading,  of  whom  fifteen  passed,  and 
forty-two  candidates  at  Kilmarnock,  of  whom  twenty  passed. 
The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  will  be  found  on  pp.  343 
and  344. 

42.  The  Text-book  "  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  edited  by  the 
late  Dr.  Fream,  having  passed  through  no  less  than  seven  editions, 
and  met  with  so  great  a  demand  by  the  public  that  39,000  copies 
have  been  sold  smce  its  issue  in  1892,  the  Council  thought  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  thorough  revision  and  partial  re-writing 
of  the  book.  This  duty  was  undertaken  for  the  Society  by  Pro- 
fessor Ainsworth-Davis,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Society's  Con- 
sulting Officers,  the  Secretaries  of  the  principal  Breed  Societies, 
and  others;  and  the  new  edition,  which  is  greatly  enlarged  and 
contains  a  number  of  new  illustrations,  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  John  Murray,  50a,  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  the  price  of 
five  shillings. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

THOMAS  McROW, 

Secretary. 

16,   Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

November.   191  J. 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I.— REPORT   ON    THE    RESULTS 
OF    THE    TWELFTH     EXAMINATION     FOR    THE 
NATIONAL    DIPLOMA   IN    AGRICULTURE, 

Held  at  Leeds,  April  24  to  27,  1911. 

1.  The  Committee  of  the  National  Agricultural  Examina- 
tion Board  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Examination  for  the  NATIONAL  DIPLOMA  in  AGRICULTURE 
report  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  the  Examination 
was  again  held  at  the  Leeds  University,  from  April  24  to  27, 
1911.  In  all,  97  candidates  entered,  52  in  Part  I.,  and  45  in 
Part  II.  Of  the  candidates  who  entered  this  year  for  Part  II. 
— which  comprises  the  subjects  of  Practical  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Book-keeping  (or  Mensuratiun  and  Land-Sur- 
vey ing),  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Engineering,  and 
Veterinary  Science — eight,  who  had  previously  failed  in  one 
subject  of  Part  I.,  were  allowed  to  take  that  subject  in  con- 
junction with  the  Second  Part  ;  and  eleven,  who  had  on  a 
former  occasion  failed  in  only  one  subject  of  Part  II.,  came  up 
for  that  subject  alone. 

2.  The  result  of  the  Examination  in  Part  II.  was  that  29 
candidates  (including  two  of  the  eight  who  w^ere  also  taking  a 
Part  I.  subject,  and  the  whole  eleven  who  came  up  for  one 
subject  only)  were  successful,  and,  having  now  passed  both 
Parts  of  the  Examination,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture,  the  first  five  candidates  gaining 
Honours. 

Diploma  uiith  Honours. 

1.  Frederick  Keith  Jackson,  licecls  University. 

2.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Leeds  University, 

3.  George  Christopher  Martin,  Leeds  University. 

4.  E.  Ernest  W.  Paynter,  Leeds  University. 

5.  Gordon  Burdass  Young,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New- 

port, Salop. 

The  names  of  the  Diploma  winners,  in  alphabetical  order,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Diploma. 
Onnig  J.  Balabanian,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 
William  James  Berry,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Holmes 

Cbapel,  Cheshire. 
Benjamin    Bunting,   College  of   Agriculture  and    Horticulture,    Holmes 

Chapel,  Cheshire. 
Thomas  Elsey  Carter,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston, 

Derby.  ' 

Frank  Ewart  Corrie,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

z2 
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Austin  Eastwood,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

WiLLOUGHEY  VICTOR  FooT,  University  CoUe.se,  Reading. 

James  Simpson  Green,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agri' 
culture,  Aberdeen. 

Robert  Hall,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

John  Jennings,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

Matthew  Rankin  Johnston,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 
King.stoD,  Derby. 

Arthur  Reginald  Lambert,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New- 
port, Salop. 

Patrick  William  Mackenzie,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College 
of  Agriculture,  Aberdeen. 

George  Norman  Maurice  Morrell,  Leeds  University. 

Robert  Park,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

John  Samuel  Pownall,  Midland  Agi-icultural  and  Dairy  College, 
Kingston,  Derby. 

Alfred  Ernest  Roberts,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Jonathan  Alan  Robothajvi,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New- 
port, Salop. 

John  Percy  Thompson,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Herbert  Wignall,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Dennis  William  Wood,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
Salop. 

James  Herbert  Wood,  Leeds  University. 

William  Airey  Yates,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

John  McDonald  Young,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

3.  Of  the  52  candidates  who  entered  for  Part  I. — which 
comprises  the  subjects  of  Agricultural  Botany,  Mensuration 
and  Land  Surveying  {or  Agricultural  Book-keeping),  General 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Agricultural  Zoology — three  had  failed 
on  a  previous  occasion,  and  49  entered  for  the  first  time.  As 
the  result  of  the  Examination  in  Part  I.,  28  candidates,  including 
one  who  had  failed  on  a  former  occasion,  succeeded  in  passing 
in  all  the  subjects,  and  are  thus  entitled  to  sit  for  Part  II.  of 
the  Examination  next  year.  The  remaining  24  failed — four 
in  one  subject  only. 

4.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
in  Part  I.,  placed  in  alphabetical  order : — 

Thomas  Wills  AENETT,  Truro  Technical  Schools.  Cornwall. 

William  James  Borlase,  Truro  Technifial  Schools,  Cornwall. 

Douglas  Jackson  Boyle,  Leeds  University. 

HAROLD  BRADSHAW,  Harris  Institute.  Preston. 

Victor  Charles  Fishwick.  The  Agricultural  Institute,  Ridgmont,  Beds. 

GiTY  Rhodes  Haioh,  Leeds  University. 

Robert  Hart,  University  College,  Reading. 

Ronald  I.sla  Harvey,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

Ernest  Hull.  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

Samuel  Alexander  Kilpatrick,  West  of  Scotlnnd  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

James  KIRKWOOD,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.   Glasgow. 

John  Kirkwood.  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

Rowland  Whitelaw  Littlewood.  Leeds  University. 

ANDREW  Corrie  McCANDLISH.  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow- 

James  Fitzgerald  Malcolm,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

John  Malcolm   West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  Glasgow. 

Maurice  Malcolm,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

Edward  PERCIVAL,  Harris  Institute,  Preston, 

Joseph  Henry  Prater,  Truro  Technical  Schools,  Cornwall. 

Frank  Rayns,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston,  Derby. 

ARNOLD  Roehuck,  Leeds  University. 

Geoffrey  Bblasysb  smith,  Leeds  Uni\ersity. 
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GEOFFREY  Talbot,  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 

HENRY  WiLBERFORCE  THOMPSON,  Leeds  University. 

ALEr  Daa'ID  Robert  Walbank,  Leeds  University." 

KOBERT  H.  P.  Walling.  Armstrong  College,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

.ARTHUR  RICHARD  Westrop,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop. 

Hugh  Alexander  Wyllie,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow. 

5.  The    Reports   of    the    Examiners   in   the   five   subjects 
included  in  Part  I.  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Agricultural  Botany.    (200  Marks.) 
Professor  John  Percival,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 

The  average  standard  of  attainment  in  the  subject  was  maintained  this  year,  but 
there  was  an  absence  of  really  well  trained  candidates.  The  more  elementary  parts 
of  the  syllabus  had  been  well  prepared  in  most  instances,  but  a  number  of  those 
examined  showed  only  a  slight  practical  acquaintance  with  the  botany  of  farm  crops 
and  fungi.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  botanical  features  of  the  chief 
root  and  fodder  crops  and  the  finer  details  of  grasses.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
students  of  this  subject  could  see  small  plots  or  ears  and  grain  of  the  chief  varieties 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye. 

2.  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying.    (200  Marks.) 
Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Burder,  P.A.S.I. 

The  candidates  in  this  examination  seemed  to  experience  little  difticulty  in  drawing 
the  plans  and  sections,  although,  at  the  same  time,  more  attention  might  well  have 
been  devoted  to  neatness  and  finish  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  the  mathe- 
matical questions  the  chief  fault  appeared  to  be  that  too  little  care  was  taken  to 
select  the  shortest  and  safest  methods  of  working.  In  the  viva  voce  examination  the 
candidates  showed  that  they  possessed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  signs  and 
symbols  employed  upon  the  Ordnance  Maps,  and  seemed  to  have  appreciated  tlie 
necessity  of  studying  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

3.  General  Chemistry.     (200  Marks.)     Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  F.R.S. 

The  standard  reached  by  the  candidates  seemed  to  me  quite  satisfactory.  Many 
of  them  had  pursued  their  studies  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
it  speaks  very  highly  for  their  perseverance  that  many  of  them  did  so  well.  In 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  subject.  Physical,  Inorganic,  and  Organic,  the 
candidates,  on  the  whole,  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  the  oral  examination, 
which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  adjunct,  convinced  me  that  in  most  cases  the 
knowledge  shown  was  not  the  result  of  cramming.  The  note  books  produced  often 
showed  very  careful  experimental  records,  but  one  would  rather  have  had  the  rough 
note  books  actually  written  in  the  laboratory,  than  the  carefully  made  copies  which 
were  in  most  cases  presented.  It  is  often  as  interesting  to  see  the  account  of  an 
experiment  which  failed  as  of  one  which  succeeded. 

4.  Geology.     (100  Marks.)     Dr.  J.  E.  Marr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S. 

The  answers  of  the  candidates  in  Geology  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and 
proved  that  they  had  a  good  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  subject.  The  knowledge 
of  geological  map  reading  showed  a  distinct  improvement  on  that  displayed  in 
previous  years,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  feature  of  this  year's  examination. 

5.  Agricultural  Zoology,     (100  Marks.)     Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 

The  majority  of  the  candidates  were  well-prepared,  especially  on  the  more 
practical  .'^ide  of  the  subject.  The  two  practical  questions  included  in  the  paper, 
which  involved  the  classification  and  description  of  two  specimens  supplied,  were 
well  done  with  few  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
general  characters  of  Nematodes,  Mites,  or  even  Hymenoptera,  showed  tireat  lack 
of  practice  in  distinguishing  the  general  from  the  particular,  the  important  from  the 
trivial.  Very  few  of  the  candidates  showed  any  understanding  of  Mendel's  Law. 
In  the  oral  examination  many  displayed  a  pleasing  familiarity  with  the  appearance 
of  common  animals  of  agricultural  importance. 

6.  The  Examiners  in  the  five  subjects  included  in  Part  II. 
report  as  below  : — 

6.  Peactical  Aghicultube.      (500  Marks.)      Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  John 

Gilchrist,  F.8.I.,  and  Professor  W.  McCracken. 

The  proficiency  of  the  candidates,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  reached 
the  honours  standard,  is  moderate,  and  to  many  a  more  thorough  preliminary 
education  would  have  been  an  advantage.      There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
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knowledge  shown  of  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  equipment  of  farms 
and  of  its  apportionment.  The  majority  possessed  only  a  local  knowledge  of  farming ; 
but  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  agriculture  of  counties  other  than 
their  own  is  greater  than  in  former  years.  We  would  draw  the  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  the  training  of  future  candidates  to  the  importance  of  instructing 
their  students  in  the  farming  practices  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

7.  Agricultural  Book-keeping.     (200  Marks.)     Mr.  W.  Home  Cook,  C.A. 

Thirty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  this  subject,  and 
of  these  thirty-three  obtained  the  necessary  pass  marks.  The  candidates  as  a  whole 
answered  well,  and  there  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  neatness  and  style  as 
compared  with  last  year's  papers. 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry.     (200  Marks.)     Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker, 

Ph.D.,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc,  F.I.C. 

Of  the  thirty-four  candidates  who  presented  themselves  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
only  about  half-a-dozen  exhibited  excellent  general  knowledge,  giving  good  replies, 
in  both  the  written  and  oral  parts  of  the  examination.  At  the  same  time  no  special 
excellence  was  shown.  While  there  were  only  six  actual  failures  in  this  subject,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  candidates  did  little  more  than  just  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  examiners.  It  appeared  to  the  latter  that,  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  the  candidates  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  the  lessons  of  their  short 
training  in  General  Chemistry  had  been  largely  forgotten.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  desirability  of  more  close  supervision  in  Part  I.,  to  ensure  that 
only  those  who  have  had  a  good  grounding  in  General  Chemistry  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  special  branch  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  marked 
difference  was  shown  between  those  who  had  had  a  full  and  systematic  course  and 
those  who  attempted  to  prepare  themselves  merely  by  attendance  at  short  courses 
in  chemistry.  In  the  latter  case  the  chemical  knowledge  possessed  was  not  likely 
to  form  any  real  asset  of  the  candidate's  equipment,  but  was  calculated  to  serve 
merely  the  purposes  of  the  moment.  This  was  brought  out  more  particularly  in  the 
viva  voce  examination,  which,  as  a  whole,  was  not  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  were 
the  written  replies.  The  oral  examination,  for  instance,  indicated  that,  in  assigning 
money  values  to  manures  (question  8),  the  result  was  arrived  at  by  adopting  figures 
learnt  by  heart  from  certain  published  tables,  but  without  any  comprehension  of  the 
basis  on  which  these  figures  were  founded. 

9.  Agricultural  Engikeering.    (200  Marks.) 
Mr.  Arnold  G.  Hansard,   B.A.,  M.Inst.E.E. 

Of  the  candidates  who  entered  for  this  paper,  about  one  quarter  did  fairly  good 
papers  and  eight  failed  to  pass.  The  standard  of  the  remaining  papers  can  only  be 
described  as  fair.  Nearly  every  question  produced  quite  good  answers  from  some 
of  the  candidates,  but  it  frequently  happened  that  good  answers  to  the  problems 
were  marred  by  carelessness  in  arithmetic.  In  considering  the  examination  as  a 
whole,  both  written  and  oral,  it  was  very  noticeable  that  many  of  the  candidates 
had  learnt  by  heart  book-work  which  they  were  totally  unable  to  apply  to  quite 
elementary  jjractical  problems. 

10.  Veterinary  Science.  (100  Marks.) 
Professor  Sir  John  McFadyean,  M.B. 
With  few  exceptions  the  candidates  displayed  a   satisfactory   knowledge  of  the 
elementary  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  domesticated  animals.    In  one 
or  two  cases  the  written  papers  afforded  evidence  of  defective  general  education. 

7.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Leeds  University,  for  their  liberality  and  courtesy  in 
placing  the  Large  Hall  and  other  rooms  of  the  University 
at  the  Board's  disposal  for  the  Examination ;  and  to  the 
Examiners,  for  the  care  and  attention  they  bestowed  upon 
the  written  answers  to  the  papers  set,  and  upon  the  viva  voce 
examination. 


MoRETON.  James  Macdonald. 

Alexander  Cross.  Thomas  McRow. 

16  Bedford  Square,  Loudon,  W.C. 
May,  1911. 
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IL— REPORT   ON   THE    RESULTS   OF   THE 

SIXTEENTH     EXAMINATION    FOR    THE     NATIONAL 

DIPLOMA   IN    DAIRYING,    1911. 

1.  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Examination  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Dairying  was  held  in 
September,  1911.  The  Examination  for  English  candidates 
was  held  at  the  University  College  and  British  Dairy  Institute, 
Reading,  from  September  16  to  22  ;  and  for  Scottish  Candi- 
dates at  the  Dairy  School  for  Scotland,  Kilmarnock,  from 
September  23  to  30. 

2.  Thirty-three  candidates  were  examined  at  the  English 
centre.  Of  these,  the  following  fifteen  satisfied  the  Examiners, 
and  have  therefore  been  awarded  the  National  Diploma  in  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Dairying  : — 

English  Centre. 

Miss  Agnes  Wylie  Crawford,   Essex  County  Technical  Laboratories, 

Chelmsford. 
Miss  Alice  Lilian  Dean,  University  College  and  British  Dairy  Institute, 

Reading. 
Berekbt-Zade  M.  Ekrem,  University  College  and  British  Dairy  Institute, 

Reading. 
Victor  C.  Fishwick,  Agricultural  Institute,  Ridgmont,  Beds.,  and  Mid- 
land   Agricultural  and   Dairy  College,  Kingston,  Derby. 
Miss  Gertrude  Mary  Garrard,  Couuty  Dairy  School,  Chelmsford. 
Miss  Grace  Lewis,  Lancashire  C.C.  Farm,  Hutton,  Preston. 
Cyril  Herbert  Page,  Essex  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford, 

Harper- Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Salop,  and  British  Dairy 

Institute,  Reading. 
Laurence  Hamer  Parr,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 

Salop,    and    Midland     Agricultural    and    Dairy    College,    Kingston, 

Derby. 
Lewis  H.  Pykk,   South-Eastern   Agricultural   College,    Wye,   Kent,   and 

Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College,  Kingston,  Derby. 
Alfred  Ernest  Roberts,  Harris  Institute,  Preston,  and  Midland  Agricul- 
tural and  Dairy  College,  Kingston,  Derby. 
Miss  Mary  Chalmers  Taylor,  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College, 

Kingston,  Derby. 
William  Richard  White,  University  College  and  British  Dairy  Institute, 

Reading. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Williams,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and 

British  Dairy  Institute,  Reading. 
Mi.«;s  Rachel  Williams,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
Gordon   Burdass  Voung,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport, 

Salfjp,  and  British  Dairy  Institute,  Reading. 
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'■-::,  3.  Forty-two  candidates  were  examined  at  the  Scottish 
centre,  of  whom  the  following  twenty  satisfied  the  Ex- 
aminers, and  have  been  awarded  the  Diploma: — 

Scottish  Centre. 

Walter  Ian  Black,  Bogany,  Kothesay,  Bute. 

Benjamin  Browne,  Jun.,  The  Boot,  Windermere. 

Richard  Brtden,  Kingencleugh,  Mauchline. 

Frank  E.  Corrie,  Griffel  House,  Doncaster. 

David  W.  Ferguson,  Cumwhitton,  Heads  Nook,  ftirlisle. 

Thomas  R.  Ferris,  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire. 

Samuel  Gibson,  Auchengibbert,  Crocketford,  Dumfries. 

Miss  Jessie  Grant,  Wester  Alves,  Alves. 

Robert  Hall.  Holmbank,  Cark-in-Cartmel,  Lanes. 

James  McKessack  Lbitch,  Inchstelly,  Alves. 

Andrew  C.  McCandlish,  Claunch,  Sorbie,  Wigtownshire. 

Patrick  W.  Mackenzie,  Andross  Mains,  Alness. 

Maurice  Malcolm,  Dunmore  Farm,  by  Larbert. 

Miss  Irene  Mechan,  12  Victoria  Crescent,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

David  Arnott  Mitchell,  Bennan,  Straiten,  Maybole. 

George  N.  M.  Morrell,  1  Commercial  Street,  Harrogate. 

James  Robinson,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

William  Smith,  Wintersell  Farm,  Eden  Bridge,  Kent. 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Stephen,  Willaston,  Nantwich. 

William  Airey  Yates,  Downham,  Clitheroe,  Lanes. 

4.  The  Examiner  in  General  Dairying  (Mr.  John  Drysdale, 
who  acted  at  both  centres)  reports  that  of  the  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  at  Reading  nine  failed 
in  paper  work,  the  written  answers  being  exceedingly  faulty 
and  weak.  Of  the  twenty-four  who  obtained  pass-marks,  nine 
displayed  conspicuous  ability  in  the  written  answers  and  viva 
voce  examination.  Many  of  the  candidates  were  sadly  lacking 
in  practical  knowledge  with  regard  to  general  dairying.  It 
was  evident  that  several  had  not  read  carefully  the  whole  of 
the  paper  before  beginning  to  write  the  answers,  as,  in  many 
cases,  quite  unnecessary  details  were  given,  which  would 
have  been  avoided  if  they  had  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
paper  was  intended  to  be  regarded  as  a  consecutive  whole, 
dealing  with  the  different  branches  of  dairy  farm  manage- 
ment, instead  of  treating  each  question  as  an  entirely  separate 
one  with  no  relationship  to  the  others.  In  the  practical  work 
of  butter-making,  though  a  number  of  candidates  failed 
to  obtain  pass-marks,  the  twenty  who  succeeded  in  doing  so 
performed  their  work  very  well  indeed. 

,  '-Of  the  twenty-nine  candidates  who  obtained  pass-marks  in 
paper  work  and  the  viva  voce  examination  at  the  Scottish 
centre  at  Kilmarnock,  eleven  were  conspicuously  capable  and 
stood  out  from  the  others  just  as  the  best  at  the  English  centre 
did.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  eighteen  who  obtained 
pass-marks,  it  was  evident,    in   the   course  of   the  viva   voce 
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examination,  that  they. had  acquired  a  very  superficial  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  dairy  farming.  Thirteen  students 
failed  to  obtain  pass-marks,  their  papers  being  exceedingly 
weak,  displaying  in  many  cases  not  only  a  defective  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  side  of  dairy  farming,  l)ut  also  »  rather 
defective  elementary  education.  In  the  practical  work  of 
butter-making  at  Kilmarnock  only  one  student  failed  to  obtain 
pass-marks,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  just 
succeedetl  in  passing,  the  whole  of  the  others  performed  the 
work  in  a  conspicuously  capable  manner. 

The  arrangements  made,  both  at  Reading  and  Kilmarnock, 
for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Examination  were  in  every 
way  complete. 

5.  Mr.  John  Benson,  Examiner  in  Cheese-making  at  both 
English  and  Scotch  centres,  reports  that  as  regards  the  practical 
work  of  the  candidates  the  results  were  disappointing.  The 
Examiner  was  sorry  to  observe  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  dairy  students  to  attempt  this  Examination 
insufficiently  prepared,  and  without  first  having  had  the 
lengthened  and  varied  experience  in  the  practice  of  cheese- 
making  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success.  The 
failures  in  the  practical  work  this  year  were  numerous,  which 
is  unusual,  for,  as  a  rule,  candidates  score  better  in  this  section 
than  in  the  written  and  oral  examinations.  On  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  number  of  the  candidates  had  only  under- 
gone a  training  of  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  in  cheese-making. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  short  course  is  totally 
inadequate.  It  is  unfair  to  those  responsible  for  the  training 
of  the  pupils,  and  disappointing  to  candidate  and  examiner 
alike.  Many  did  excellent  work  and  were  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  recent  years.  A  number  of  the  candidates  were 
really  very  skilful  and  satisfied  the  Examiner  in  evei-y  respect. 
In  the  written  and  oral  part  of  the  Examination  the  work  was 
quite  up  to  the  standard.  Generally  the  questions  were 
answered  correctly  and  intelligently,  and  in  most  cases  a  good 
grip  had  been  obtained  of  the  vital  principles  underlying 
successful  cheese-making.  Candidates,  however,  would  be  well 
advised  to  confine  their  answers  within  reasonable  limits. 
Many  of  the  answers  given  ran  to  an  inordinate  length. 

For  the  benefit  of  candidates  in  future,  it  may  be  explained 
that  an  examiner  does  not  require  a  dissertation  on  cheese- 
making,  but  definite  and  concise  answers  to  the  questions 
given. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  conduct  of  the  Examination 
were  at  each  centre  eminently  satisfactory,  and  nothing  better 
could  have  been  devised. 
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6.  The  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Bacteriologj'  at  the 
English  centre  (Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  M.A.,  B.Sc),  in  his 
report,  states  that  "  The  number  of  failures  in  this  part  of  the 
Examination  was  considerably  higher  than  has  been  the  case 
previously.  Out  of  the  thirty-three  candidates,  no  Jess  than 
fourteen  failed  absolutely,  and  four  others  only  just  qualified 
with  half -marks.  Of  the  remainder,  however,  no  less  than  eleven 
gained  over  two-thirds  marks  and  several  of  the  papers  were 
really  good  and  showed  sound  and  special  knowledge,  this  being 
particularly  marked  with  respect  to  bacteriology. 

"  As  a  rule,  the  viva  voce  part  of  the  Examination  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  written  papers,  and  it  was  in  this  that  the 
general  weakness  in  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  was 
chiefly  shown. 

"  While  in  some  cases  practical  courses,  both  in  chemistry 
and  in  bacteriology,  had  evidently  been  carefully  followed,  in 
others  the  practical  work  done  had,  as  shown  by  the  candidates' 
note-books,  been  of  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  nature. 
A  further  matter  for  regret  is  that  it  was  evident  that  in  several 
instances  candidates  presented  themselves  who  had  not  the 
remotest  chance  of  '  passing,'  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  this  in  future." 

7.  The  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  at  the 
Examination  in  Scotland  (Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater,  F.R.S.E., 
F.I.C.),  reports  that  "  Many  of  the  candidates  were  very  badly 
prepared  for  the  Examination.  They  had  not  realised  its  scope 
or  its  standard.  The  spelling  in  some  of  the  papers  was  poor, 
and  the  candidates  responsible  for  these  seemed  to  lack  general 
education.  There  were  a  few  papers  of  outstanding  merit,  and 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  were  up  to 
average  standard." 


MoBETON,  Chairman. 

16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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Anthrax. 

The  following  Table  supplies  information  regarding  the 
number  of  outbreaks  of  this  disease  and  the  number  of  animals 
attacked  during  each  of  the  last  six  years  : — 

Year  Outbreaks                       Animals  attacked 

1906  ...  939  ...  1,3.30 

1907  ...  1,084  ...  1,4.56 

1908  ...  1,10.5  ...  1,429 

1909  ...  1,317  ...  1,698 

1910  ...  1,496  ...  1,776 

1911  ...  907  ...  1,120 

At  first  sight  these  figures  suggest  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  anthrax  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  owing  to  an 
important  provision  of  the  new  Anthrax  Order,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1,  1911,  the  figures  for  the  past  year  are 
not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  the  preceding  years.  This 
provision  relates  to  the  method  of  diagnosis  in  suspected  cases 
of  the  disease.  Under  previous  Orders  the  diagnosis  in  sus- 
pected cases  of  anthrax  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspector  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Order  the  opinion  of  the  local 
Veterinary  Inspector  had  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  For 
some  years  past,  however,  information  possessed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  had  led  to  the  conviction  that  in 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  reported  cases  of  anthrax 
an  error  in  diagnosis  had  been  made.  That  the  diagnosis  was 
not  always  correct  is  not  surprising,  since  in  not  a  few  cases  it 
was  based  on  the  ascertainable  history  of  the  dead  animal, 
coupled  with  the  appearance  presented  by  the  unopened 
carcass.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  diagnosis  arrived  at  in 
this  way  is  little  better  than  simple  guessing,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  various  causes,  such  as 
poison,  lightning-stroke,  suffocation,  &c.,  the  carcass  within  a 
few  hours  after  death  generally  presents  the  signs  of  rapid 
putrefaction  which  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  specially 
characteristic  of  death  from  anthrax.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
during  recent  years  the  majority  of  veterinary  inspectors  have 
based  their  opinion  in  suspected  cases  on  the  result  of  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  blood,  for  which  many  of  them  have 
l)y  practice  made  themselves  quite  competent.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  whether  on  account  of  want  of  skill  or  the  use 
of  inadequate  instruments,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  simple  putrefactive  bacteria  which  had  invaded  the  blood 
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after  death  were  mistaken  for  anthrax  bacilli,  with  the  result 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  seriously  vitiated. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  ultimate 
diagnosis  in  any  suspected  case  of  anthrax  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  veterinary  officers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
As  formerly,  the  local  veterinary  inspector  has  still  to  make  a 
diagnosis,  but,  save  when  he  decides  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
anthrax,  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  confirmed  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  before  the  place  at  which  the  death 
occurred  is  declared  to  be  an  "  infected  place."  For  statistical 
purposes  also  no  case  is  reckoned  as  one  of  anthrax  until  it  has 
been  so  diagnosed  by  a  Veterinary  Inspector  after  microscopic 
examination  of  blood  or  other  material  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Board. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  statistics  for  the  past  year  do 
not  enable  one  to  say  whether  the  disease  has  been  more  or 
less  prevalent  than  in  the  previous  years  given  in  the  table, 
since  they  include  only  actual  cases  diagnosed  microscopically 
by  experts  ;  whereas  the  figures  for  previous  years  include 
all  reported  cases,  no  matter  how  the  diagnosis  had  been 
arrived  at. 

There  would  probably  not  be  much  error  in  assuming  that 
there  has  been  no  real  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  1911,  and  that  the  figures  are  only  smaller  because  of  the 
elimination  of  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  At  any  rate,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  order  with  regard  to  diagnosis  constitute 
a  distinct  improvement  from  the  owner's  point  of  view,  since 
they  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  his  premises  being  wrongly 
declared  an  infected  place  when  the  sudden  unexpected  death 
of  one  of  the  animals  compels  him  to  notify  the  case  as  one 
of  suspected  anthrax.  In  a  few  years  also  the  information 
collected  under  the  new  procedure  will  enable  one  to  trace 
the  real  incidence  of  anthrax  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  compare  the  true  mortality  occasioned  by  the  disease 
from  year  to  year. 

Glanders. 

The  varying  incidence  of  glanders  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  eight  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Year 

Outbreaks 

Animals  attacked 

1904 

1,529 

2,658 

1905 

1,214 

2,068 

1906 

1,066 

2,012 

1907 

854 

1,921 

1908 

789 

2,433 

1909 

533 

1,753 

1910 

351 

1,014 

1911 

208 

501 
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The  foregoing  figures  attest  the  marked  reduction  in  the 
prevalence  of  glanders  in  this  country  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  four.  Since  the 
actual  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  rabies  this  reduction 
constitutes  the  most  striking  success  which  has  been  achieved 
by  means  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  examine  how  the  improved  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about. 

During  the  thirty  years  preceding,  1904  the  number  of 
outbreaks  reported  annually  varied  considerably,  but  in  no  year 
did  they  fall  so  low  as  500,  and  from  1887  to  1903  they  averaged 
over  1,100  and  never  fell  below  700.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  indeed  down  to  the  end  of  1907,  the  only 
method  of  diagnosing  glanders  which  was  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  the  disease  under  the  Glanders  Order  was  what 
is  conveniently  termed  clinical  diagnosis.  By  this  is  meant  that 
a  case  was  not  diagnosed  as  one  of  glanders  unless  the  horse 
exhibited  the  well-known  external  lesions  of  glanders  or  farcy. 
The  law,  therefore,  took  no  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  in 
glanders,  as  in  other  bacterial  diseases,  there  is  a  period  of 
incubation,  during  which  the  animal  shows  no  abnormal 
symptoms  whatever,  although  the  germs  of  the  disease  are 
multiplying  in  some  part  of  the  body. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  although  the  earlier 
Glanders  Orders  made  no  provision  for  counteracting  the 
danger  involved  in  the  movement  of  horses  affected  with 
glanders  in  its  incubative  stage,  this  was  not  so  much 
because  the  danger  in  question  was  not  suspected,  as  because 
at  that  time  veterinary  science  knew  no  method  by  which 
glanders  could  be  recognised  before  the  development  of  out- 
ward symptoms.  In  the  early  nineties  of  last  centiiry  mallein 
was  discovered  and  brought  into  use,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  in  this  and  other  countries  almost  revolutionised  the 
views  which  had  previously  been  generally  held  regarding 
what  may  be  termed  the  normal  course  of  glanders  in  the 
horse.  Formerly  it  had  been  generally  believed  that  the  latent 
or  incubative  period  of  the  disease  was  almost  always  short,  that 
when  a  horse  became  infected  outward  signs  of  the  disease  were 
soon  developed,  and,  furthermore,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  glanders  soon  terminated  fatally  if  the  disease  was 
allowed  to  run  its  natural  course.  In  many  outbreaks  when 
the  mallein  test  was  applied  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  stable, 
an  alarming  number  of  the  apparently  healthy  animals  reacted, 
and  growing  experience  derived  from  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  such  reacting  horses  soon  showed  that  the  reaction  to 
mallein  could  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  disease, 
the  animal's  healthy  appearance  notwithstanding. 
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The  second  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  extensive 
application  of  the  mallein  test  in  infected  studs  was  that  the 
incubative  period  of  the  disease  was  often  far  longer  than 
had  been  suspected.  Horses  found  to  be  infected  by  applj^- 
ing  the  mallein  test  to  them  sometimes  developed  outward 
symptoms  soon  afterwards,  but  in  many  cases  the  reacting 
animal  never  became  clinically  diseased  or  did  not  develop 
external  sign  of  glanders  or  farcy  for  months  or  years 
afterwards. 

As  soon  as  these  facts  were  recognised  it  became  apparent 
that  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  glanders  could  be  stamped  out 
simply  by  killing  the  obviously  diseased  horses.  When  the 
disease  broke  out  in  a  stud  of  any  size,  slaughter  of  visibly 
glandered  or  farcied  animals  (which  was  all  that  the  law 
required  except  disinfection  of  the  premises)  nearly  always 
left  one  or  more  horses  affected  with  the  disease  in  its 
incubative  stage.  The  disease  was  therefore  not  eradicated 
from  the  stable  in  which  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  left  for  its  spread  to  other  studs  by  the  sale  of 
some  of  the  apparently  healthy  but  in  reality  diseased  horses. 

It  took  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  to  bring  these  facts 
home  to  the  minds  of  horse-owners,  and  thus  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  an  alteration  in  the  then  existing  Glanders 
Order  as  would  enable  Local  Avithorities  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  horses  affected  with  glanders  in  its  incubative  stage.  This 
alteration  was  effected  in  the  new  Order  which  came  into 
force  on  January  1,  1908,  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  seen  in 
the  Table  already  given.  Under  this  Order  when  a  case  of 
glanders  is  detected  in  any  stable,  and  all  the  visibly  diseased 
horses  have  been  destroyed,  the  apparently  healthy  horses  are 
viewed  as  suspected  animals,  and  their  movement  is  restricted 
until  the  suspicion  has  been  removed  by  the  mallein  test. 
Siich  of  the  apparentl}^  healthy  horses  as  react  to  this  test 
have  to  be  slaughtered,  compensation  being  paid  to  the  owner. 

Two  points  in  connection  with  the  figures  given  in  the 
Table  require  some  explanation.  The  first  is  that  between 
1904  and  1907  the  outbreaks  had  fallen  by  nearly  50  per 
cent,  although  the  new  Order  did  not  come  into  force  until 
1908.  This  reduction  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1908  the  very  measures  which  can  now  be  enforced 
under  the  new  Order  were  voluntarily  employed  hy  many  of 
the  large  horse-owners  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  many  owners 
had  recognised  that  it  would  pay  them  to  have  the  whole  of 
their  horses  tested  at  intervals  with  mallein  with  a  view  to 
destroying  or  isolating  those  that  reacted. 

The  other  point  requiring  explanation  is  that  there  has 
been  a  greater  fall  in  the  number  of   outbreaks  than  in  the 
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number  of  unimals  attacked.  That  this  would  be  a  result  of 
the  new  Order  was  foreseen.  Under  the  old  procedure,  when 
one  horse  in  a  stable  developed  obvious  symptoms  of  glanders, 
and  simple  inspection  of  the  other  horses  revealed  no  other 
cases,  the  outbreak  was  reckoned  to  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the 
diseased  horse  had  been  killed.  Thus  it  often  happened  that 
an  outbreak  was  returned  as  having  only  one  animal  attacked, 
because  in  the  absence  of  a  mallein  test  the  inspector  obtained 
no  knowledge  of  the  horses  in  the  incubative  stage  of  the 
disease.  If  one  of  these,  after  an  interval,  became  clinically 
glandered  the  outbreak  figured  in  the  returns  as  a  new  one. 
Under  the  present  procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  each  outbreak 
includes  not  only  the  first  detected  clinical  case  but  also  the 
cases  that  are  immediately  afterwards  detected  by  applying  the 
mallein  test  to  the  apparently  healthy  horses. 

Although  the  effect  which  the  present  Order  has  produced 
is  very  striking  and  not  less  than  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  would  have  led  one  to  expect,  it  may  still 
be  some  years  before  glanders  is  absolutely  stamped  out. 
Obviously  such  radical  measures  as  are  now  in  force  are  likely 
to  show  the  most  striking  results  at  the  outset,  when  the 
disease  is  widely  prevalent,  and  they  may  appear  to  act  more 
slowly  after  the  first  marked  reduction  has  been  effected. 
It  is,  however,  very  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  ratio  of 
decrease  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  during  1911  is  not  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Swine  Fever. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  reported  out- 
breaks of  this  disease  during  each  of  the  last  six  years  : — 

Year  Outbreaks 

1906  1,280 

1907  2,336 

1908  2,067 

1909  1,650 

1910  1,598 

1911  2,466 

The  above  Table  is  the  unfortunate  offset  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  other  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  during  the  past  year. 

In  order  to  appreciate  properly  the  present  position  with 
regard  to  swine-fever  it  is  necessary  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  period  covered  by  the  Table.  Between  the  years  1879  and 
1893  the  disease  was  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities  under 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  During  that  period 
the  smallest  number  of  reported  outbreaks  in  any  one  year  was 
1,717  (in  1881),  and  the  largest  G,813  (iji  1886).     The  smallest 
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numbei-  of  swine  returned  as  attacked  with  the  disease  was  7,994 
(in  1881),  and  the  largest  41,973  (in  1887).  During  the  last 
complete  year  of  this  period  (in  1892)  there  were  2,377  out- 
breaks, with  11,729  swine  attacked. 

Since  the  1st  November,  1893,  the  disease  has  been  dealt 
with  directly  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  during  the  first 
complete  year  of  the  new  regime  5,682  outbreaks  were  con- 
firmed and  56,296  swine  were  slaughtered  in  connection  with 
these.  Between  1895  and  1905  a  marked  impression  was  made 
on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  the  outbreaks  having  been 
reduced  in  the  last  of  these  years  to  817  and  the  swine 
slaughtered  to  3,876.  The  further  history  of  the  campaign  is 
completed  by  the  Table,  which  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
very  serious  recrudescence  of  the  disease  during  the  past  year. 

Suggested  explanations  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
stamp  out  swine-fever  have  been  contained  in  previous  annual 
reports,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated,  more  especially  as  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  account  satisfactorily  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  in  1911.  The  procedure 
of  the  Board  has  been  varied  from  time  to  time  in  some 
important  particulars,  the  alterations  having  presumably  been 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  diminish  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
occasioned  to  owners  by  the  regulations,  or  to  reduce  the  annual 
expenditure  involved  in  the  slaughtering  of  animals  suspected 
of  having  been  exposed  to  infection. 

The  Departmental  Committee  which  w^as  appointed  in 
April,  1910,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  has  already  published 
an  interim  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  none  of  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  indicated  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any 
radical  change  in  the  administrative  machinery  now  employed 
by  the  Board.  Among  other  recommendations  the  Committee 
advise  that  the  policy  of  "  slaughtering  out  "  should  be  applied 
generally  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  they  do  not  favour  any 
relaxation  of  the  general  restrictions  which  have  been  placed 
on  the  movements  of  swine  in  districts  where  the  disease  exists. 

Unfortunately  it  must  ])e  admitted  that  the  recent  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  outbreaks  almost  precludes  the 
general  adoption  of  the  drastic  policy  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  that  is  to  say,  the  prompt  slaughter,  not  only  of 
visibly  affected  swine,  but  also  of  evei-y  pig  that  can  reasonably 
be  suspected  of  having  been  within  the  range  of  contagion. 
Such  a  plan  can  only  be  successfully  carried  out  when  liberal 
compensation  is  allowed  for  the  apparently  healthy  swine 
slaughtered,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  would  involve 
enormous  expense.  Meanwhile  more,  rather  than  less,  severe 
restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the  movement  of   pigs  in 
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infected  localities,  and  .the  utmost  penalties  allowed  by  the 
law  should  be  imposed  on  persons  convicted  of  having  con- 
cealed the  existence  of  the  disease,  or  of  having  unlawfully 
moved  diseased  or  suspected  animals, 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE. 

During  the  course  of  1911  this  disease  broke  out  in  five 
different  parts  of  England,  viz.,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  in 
March,  in  Middlesex  and  Sussex  in  Jul}',  in  Derbyshire  in 
August,  and  in  Somerset  in  September.  In  the  case  of  the 
Surrey  and  Derbyshire  outbreaks  the  disease  was  detected 
before  it  had  extended  beyond  the  premises  in  which  the  first 
case  occurred,  but  in  the  Middlesex  and  Sussex  outbreaks 
animals  on  three  different  premises,  and  in  the  Somersetshire 
one  on  ten  different  premises,  were  involved.  In  each  case  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  and  suspected  animals  were  slaughtered 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  fortunately  this  pi'ompt 
action,  coupled  with  temporary  restz'ictions  on  the  movement 
of  animals  within  a  certain  radius  of  the  outbreak,  speedily 
brought  the  disease  to  an  end. 

In  the  circumstances  this  result  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactoi-y,  but  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  no  less  than 
five  different  centres  within  a  period  of  seven  months  is  very 
disquieting,  and  must  cause  constant  anxiety  as  long  as  the 
plague  continues  to  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Continent. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Departmental  Committee  which  has 
been  appointed  to  study  the  subject  may  succeed  in  throwing 
some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  introduced, 
although  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  trace  the  exact  passage  of  the  virus  from  the 
Continent  to  this  country  in  any  given  case  is  far  from  bright. 

Meanwhile  it  is  of  great  importance  that,  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  freedom  of  the  country  from  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
farmers  should  regard  with  suspicion  any  case  in  cattle,  sheep, 
or  swine  in  which  soreness  of  the  mouth  (manifested  by 
slavering)  and  lameness  or  tenderness  of  the  feet  are  observed, 
and  any  such  case  should  be  promptly  notified  to  the  police. 

Parasitic  Gastritis  in  Sheep. 

During  the  past  year  losses  occasioned  by  stomach  worms  in 
sheep  were  exceptionally  severe  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  worms 
which  commonly  infest  the  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach  in 
the  sheep  belong  to  at  least  three  species,  and  in  cases  of 
parasitic  gastritis — that  is  to  say,  cases  in  which  the  worms 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  illness — two,  or  even  all 
three  of  these  species  are  often  present  together.      Contrary  to 
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what  ai)pears  to  be  the  rule  in  this  couiitiw,  the  Strungylus 
contortus  was  the  species  mainly  respDnsible  for  the  losses 
during  the  past  yean 

The  adult  worms,  male  and  female,  inhabit  the  true 
digestive  stomach,  and  the  eggs  which  are  there  laid  by  the 
females  are  carried  out  with  the  stomach  contents  into  the 
intestine  and  are  eventuallj'  expelled  with  the  faeces.  From 
the  eggs  are  hatched  out  the  young  worms.  These  young 
worms  nourish  themselves  on  the  organic  matters  present  in 
the  fseces  or  earth  in  which  they  have  been  hatched  out,  and  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  life  in  the  sheep's  stomach  they  have 
to  undergo  a  further  process  of  development,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  shedding  of  their  original  cuticle  or  skin.  When 
the  worms  have  reached  this  stage  they  are  incapable  of  further 
development  in  the  outer  world,  but  when  they  find  their 
way  into  the  stomach  of  a  sheep  they  rapidly  attain  to  sexual 
maturity,  the  males  and  females  copulate  and  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  latter  begin  to  be  passed  out  with  the  faeces.  Both 
the  eggs  and  the  young  worms  when  first  hatched  out  are 
liable  to  be  killed  by  frost  or  drought  ;  but  when  the  latter 
have  undergone  the  process  of  development  mentioned  above 
they  are  much  more  resistent  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and 
may  retain  their  vitality  for  long  periods,  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  taken  in  by  a  sheep. 

The  points  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  worms  which  are  of 
chief  importance  for  an  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  cause  disease  in  sheep  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  worms  do  not  multiply  in  the  outer  world,  since 
only  those  in  the  stomach  are  capable  of  reproduction. 

(2)  Although  reproduction  takes  places  in  the  stomach  this 
does  not  directly  increase  the  number  of  worms  there  present, 
because  the  eggs  have  to  leave  the  body  of  the  sheep  in  order 
to  be  hatched  out. 

(8)  The  fffices  of  sheep  infested  with  stomach  worms  are 
not  immediately  dangerous  for  the  sheejj.  The  excrement  and 
the  land  on  which  it  has  been  voided  only  become  dangerous 
when  the  eggs  have  hatched  out  and  the  young  worms  have 
undergone  a  process  of  development. 

(4)  Warmth  and  abundant  moisture  are  favourable,  while 
frost  and  drought  are  fatal,  to  the  eggs  and  newly  hatched 
young  worms. 

These  facts  not  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  outbreaks  of 
parasitic  gastritis,  but  also  suggest  the  means  by  which  the 
disease  may  be  prevented.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  explosive  serious  character  of  the  outbreaks  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1911  were  the  outcome  of  the  preceding 
mild  and  wet  winter  and  spring.     The  fact  may  be  recalled 
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that  the  summer  and  auXumn  of  l^tlO  were  also  characterised 
by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  thus  for  a  period  of  a  whole  year  the 
climatic  conditions  were  eminently  favourable  for  the  life  of 
the  young  worms.  Probably  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  this  period  the  stomachs  of  sheep  at  grass  were 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  infested  with  worms,  and 
eventually  these  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  serious 
effects.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
all  times  these  worms  are  of  nearly  constant  occurrence  in 
apparently  healthy  sheep  of  all  ages,  but  only  in  small  num- 
bers. Given  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  the  seeds  of 
serious  mischief  are  constantly  present  in  practically  every 
flock,  and  when  an  outbreak  occurs  one  does  not  need  to  search 
for  an  outside  source  to  explain  it. 

The  losses  during  the  past  year  were  most  severe  among 
ewes,  and  in  many  cases  only  the  ewes  were  aflrected,  although 
the  lambs  were  running  with  them.  The  escape  of  the  lambs 
in  these  cases  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  drought  had 
already  set  in  before  the  disease  became  serious  among  the 
ewes,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  eggs  voided 
\>y  the  ewes,  saved  the  lambs  from  infection  by  interfering  with 
the   development  of  the  young  worms. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  prevention,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  losses  of  the  past  year  were  not  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  preceding  mild  and  humid  season. 
The  al)solute  eradication  of  stomach  worms  from  a  flock 
caia  scarcely  be  considered  practicable  in  the  conditions  of 
sheep-breeding  in  this  country,  but  the  prevention  of  serious 
losses  is  possible  even  in  the  seasons  which  are  most 
favourable  for  the  life  of  the  parasites.  The  two  things 
which  have  to  be  avoided  with  that  object  are  (1)  over- 
stocking with  sheep,  and  (2)  continuous  grazing  of  the 
same  pastures  with  sheep  for  long  periods.  An  outbreak  of 
parasitic  gastritis  can  be  determined  at  will  by  grazing  a  field 
exclusively  with  sheep  for  several  years.  In  reply  to  this  it 
may  be  said  that  the  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
in  connection  with  sheep-farming  on  hill  and  mountain  land, 
which  has  often  been  grazed  continuously  and  exclusively  by 
sheep  v.'ithout  any  sensible  losses  from  parasitic  gastritis.  The 
objection,  however,  does  not  apply,  for  on  poor  land  the  area 
of  groun'J  y/iv  sheep  is  large,  and  the  pollution  of  the  ground 
with  excrement  is  proportionally  less,  with  the  result  that  the 
opportunities  for  worms  to  be  taken  in  by  sheep  are  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  wlien  comparatively  good  pasture  is  made 
lo  carry  the  largest  possible  number  of  sheep,  and  any  of  these 
sheep  are  infested  with  stomach  worms,  the  chances  that 
young  parasites  will  be  taken  in  with  the  grass  are  very  great. 
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As  ever}^  new  worm  thus  added  to  the  stomachs  of  the  sheep 
increases  the  number  of  eggs  passed  out  with  the  faeces,  in  the 
circumstances  considered  the  ground  must  soon  become  highly 
polluted  with  eggs,  and  only  the  accident  of  unfavourable 
weather  conditions  can  then  prevent  a  serious  outbreak. 

Unfortunately  information  is  still  lacking  regarding  some 
important  details  in  the  life  cycle  of  these  parasites.  It  is 
known  that  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  eg^s  may 
hatch  out  in  a  few  hours,  but  it  is  not  known  what,  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  the  shortest  period  within  which  the 
young  worms  may  reach  the  stage  which  fits  them  for  residence 
in  the  sheep's  stomach.  If  this  were  known  one  could  fix  the 
time  within  which  sheep  must  be  moved  from  one  field  or  plot 
to  another.  In  the  circumstances  one  can  only  advise  that  the 
flock  should  be  given  a  change  of  ground  as  often  as  possible, 
and  that  frequent  changes  are  imperative  when  a  large  number 
of  sheep  are  kept  on  a  small  area.  The  benefit  of  frequent 
changes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  outbreaks  of  parasitic 
gastritis  are  uncommon  among  sheep  fed  on  growing  roots  and 
other  crops  on  ploughed  land. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  young  worms  after 
they  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  worms  perish  in 
less  than  a  year  if  they  do  not  obtain  access  to  the  sheep's 
stomach.  Ploughing  and  ci'opping  are  absolutely  reliable  for 
destroying  the  worms,  no  matter  how  badly  polluted  the 
pasture  may  be,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  dressings  as 
lime  and  salt  are  of  any  value  in  this  direction.  As  a  rule 
pasture  can  be  kept  safe  for  sheep  by  alternately  grazing  it 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  because  the  two  species  of  worms  which 
are  most  frequently  the  cause  of  parasitic  gastritis  in  sheep 
seldom  or  never  cause  disease  in  cattle. 

When  an  outbreak  has  already  begun  it  may  generally  be 
assumed  that  every  member  of  the  flock  is  in  danger  because 
of  the  large  number  of  worms  already  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  detect  the  earliest  cases, 
and  to  take  steps  to  check  the  further  infection  of  the  flock. 
Loss  of  condition  and  diarrhoea  are  the  usual  symptoms,  and  at 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  head  may  appear  swollen 
owing  to  the  presence  of  dropsical  liquid  beneath  the  lower  jaw. 
Animals  presenting  these  symptoms  should  be  removed  from 
the  flock,  and  if  possible  kept  indoors  and  fed  liberally  out  of 
troughs,  as  that  diminishes  the  chance  of  infection  with  faeces. 
The  place  should  be  frequently  cleaned  out,  and  the  manure 
burned  or  ploughed  down.  For  the  reasons  already  explained, 
the  remainder  of  the  flock  should  be  frequently  moved,  and 
if  they  are  at  grass  all  overcrowding  must  be  avoided. 
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The  disease,  unfortunately,  is  scarcely  amenable  to  treat- 
ment after  symptoms  have  set  in,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
causing  medicines  to  pass  directly  into  the  stomach  in  which 
the  parasites  are  located,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
clinical  evidence  to  show  that  turpentine  and  other  so-called 
anthelmintics  are  beneficial  when  given  at  the  outset. 

Tuberculosis. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  which  was 
appointed  in  1901  issued  its  third  and  final  Report  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  conclusions  embodied  in  it  have  a  double 
interest  for  stock-owners,  because  these  share  with  other 
members  of  the  population  whatever  risks  there  may  be  of  snimal 
tuberculosis  being  transmitted  to  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  specially  concerned  to  know  to  what  extent  their  economic 
interests  may  l)e  threatened  by  the  measures  considered  neces- 
sary to  counteract  such  risks.  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
appropriate  to  summarise  here  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
investigations  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  take  stock  of 
the  present  position  of  the  question  touching  the  inter- 
connection of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  This  was  a 
pronouncement  made  by  the  late  Professor  Koch  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  an  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  which 
was  held  in  London  in  1901.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  then  very  generally  held  in  the  medical  and 
veterinary  professions,  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  were 
practically  independent  diseases,  and  that  cases  of  human  in- 
fection with  tubercle  bacilli  derived  from  cattle  were  so  rare, 
if  they  occurred  at  all,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  any 
steps  to  counteract  the  danger.  The  principal  arguments 
advanced  by  Professor  Koch  in  support  of  this  view  were — 

1.  It  was  held  that  if  tubercle  bacilli  present  in  milk  or  meat 
were  capable  of  infecting  human  beings,  such  infection  must 
have  its  starting  point  in  connection  with  the  digestive  organs, 
and  in  view  of  the  frequent  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  milk, 
cases  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  frequently  met  with.  In  reality, 
however,  such  cases  were  very  rare. 

2.  The  tubercle  liacilli  present  in  the  lesions  of  cattle  atfected 
with  tuberculosis  were  held  to  be  different  in  some  important 
respects  from  those  present  in  cases  of  human  tuberculosis,  and 
therefore,  given  an  alleged  case  of  human  tuberculosis  derived 
from  a  bovine  source,  the  question  whether  the  disease  had  been 
contracted  in  that  way  or  not  could  be  definitely  determined 
by  studying  the  character  of  the  bacilli  present  in  the  patient's 
lesions.     So   far,   attempts    to   detect    in   human    beings    the 
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presence  of  bacilli  with  the  special  characters  of  those  occur- 
ring in  bovine  lesions  had  failed. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  work  done  by  the  Royal  Commission 
was  designed  to  test  the  soundness  of  these  arguments. 

At  the  outset  the  Commission  devoted  themselves  to  a 
minute  study  of  the  characters  of  the  bacilli  found  respectively 
in  cases  of  human  consumption  (which  is  the  commonest  form 
of  the  disease  in  man)  and  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
The  general  result  of  this  part  of  the  work  was  to  confirm  one 
of  the  premises  contained  in  the  second  argument  set  out  above, 
viz.,  that  the  bacilli  which  are  usually  present  in  cases  of 
consumption  in  man  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  found 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  l)ovine  species.  These  differences  relate 
to  the  appearance  presented  by  artificial  cultures  of  the  bacilli 
and  the  effects  which  they  produce  when  animals  of  different 
species  are  experimentally  infected  with  them.  The  broad  diff!er- 
ence  in  the  first  of  these  i-e.spects  is  that  when  cultivated  outside 
the  body  the  bacilli  derived  from  tuberculous  cattle  grow  more 
slowly  and  less  luxuriantly  than  those  which  are  usually 
present  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  man.  The  second  difference 
is  that  the  bovine  bacilli  are  decidedly  more  virulent  than  the 
human  when  they  are  experimental!}'  used  to  infect  different 
animals,  such  as  the  ox,  rabbit,  and  pig. 

Without  begging  any  of  the  question  in  dispute,  it  is  there- 
fore convenient  to  agree  to  call  the  bacilli  found  in  the  natural 
disease  of  cattle  the  "bovine  type"  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the 
bacilli  which  are  more  commonly  present  in  tuberculosis  of 
man  the  "  human  type." 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  next  step  in  the  investiga- 
tions naturally  was  to  proceed  to  examine  the  characters  of  the 
Ijacilli  present  in  a  series  of  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  in 
order  to  determine  whether  they  were  of  the  human  or  of  the 
bovine  type.  Obviously  in  this  search  for  the  bovine  type  in 
human  beings  attention  was  first  turned  to  cases  in  which  the 
disease  appeared  to  have  begun  in  connection  with  alimentary 
tract  (the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck,  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen),  for  if  milk  or 
meat  containing  tubercle  bacilli  causes  tuberculosis  in  man  that 
is  where  one  would  expect  the  disease  to  have  its  starting  point. 
The  search  in  this  direction  soon  showed  that  Koch  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  cases  were  rare,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Royal  Commission  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
cases  of  human  tuberculosis  in  which  the  disease  had  begun  in 
connection  with  the  parts  mentioned  above. 

Altogether  the  Royal  Commission  investigated  thirty-eight 
cases  in  which  the  situation  of  the  disease  appeared  to  justify 
the  inference  that,  whether  the  infecting  liacilli  were  of  the 
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human  or  of  the  bovine  type,  they  had  been  taken  in  with  food 
materials — that  is  to  say,  the  bacilli  had  become  effective 
through  being  swallowed.  Twenty-nine  of  these  cases  were 
of  so-called  primary  abdominal  tuberculosis,  and  the  remaining 
nine  were  cases  in  which  the  glands  of  the  neck  wei*e  diseased. 
In  the  first  of  these  series  it  was  found  that  the  lesions 
contained  the  bovine  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  fourteen  cases, 
and  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  in  thirteen  cases.  In 
the  remaining  two  cases  of  this  series  the  lesions  contained  a 
mixture  of  the  two  types  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

In  the  second  series  six  cases  contained  the  human  type  of 
bacillus,  and  the  remaining  three  the  bovine  type  of  bacillus. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  no  fewer  than  seventeen  cases 
out  of  a  total  of  thir|^-eiglit  cases  of  primary  alimentary  tuber- 
culosis selected  at  random  the  disease  was  caused  by  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli.  Thus,  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  two 
cases  in  which  both  types  of  bacilli  were  simultaneously 
present,  in  this  series  of  tuberculous  human  beings  the  disease 
was  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  in 
■45  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  As  emphasising  the  importance  of 
these  facts  it  must  be  observed  that  the  bacilli  were  proved  to 
be  of  the  bovine  type  by  the  characters  which  Professor  Koch 
had  himself  indicated  as  those  by  which  that  type  can  be 
definitely  identified. 

Not  only  the  investigations  of  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion, but  also  inquiries  conducted  on  parallel  lines  in  other 
countries,  have  proved  that  in  human  beings  infection  ])y  way 
of  the  alimentarj'^  canal  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence, 
especially  in  young  subjects.  One  cannot  pretend  to  say  what 
proportion  cases  of  this  kind  have  to  the  total  number  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  human  beings,  but  probably  it  is  not  less 
than  3  or  4  per  cent.  ;  and,  taking  this  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, it  follows  that  a  large  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
are  annually  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  been 
derived  from  cattle. 

But,  of  course,  the  Royal  Commission  did  not  confine  their 
investigations  to  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  in  which  the 
disease  appeared  to  have  been  set  up  by  bacilli  that  had  been 
swallowed.  They  also  submitted  to  investigation  forty-two 
cases  of  so-called  "  consumption,"  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
In  all  of  these  cases  with  the  exception  of  two  the  bacilli 
present  were  found  to  be  the  human  type,  but  in  two  cases 
the  evidence  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  lung  disease  was 
caused  by  bovine  tul^ercle  bacilli  and  by  these  alone. 

In  three  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  which  were  investi- 
gated and  in  three  of  tuberculosis  meningitis  the  lesions 
yielded  human  tubercle  bacilli  only. 
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In  five  cases  of  tuberculosis  involving  the  glands  (bronchial 
glands)  thi'ee  contained  human  tubercle  bacilli,  and  two  others 
contained  a  mixture  of  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

Thirteen  cases  of  joint  and  bone  tuberculosis  were  investi- 
gated, and  in  all  of  these  the  lesions  contained  the  human 
tubercle  bacilli  only. 

In  one  case  each  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle,  kidney,  and 
suprarenal  gland  only  human  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  to  be 
present. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  of  the  human  skin  to 
which  the  term  "  lupus "  has  long  been  applied  is  in  reality 
a  form  of  tuberculosis.  Twenty  cases  of  this  kind  were 
examined  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  although  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  bacilli  exhilrited  slight  variations 
from  the  characters  proper  either  to  the  human  or  the  liovine 
type,  in  at  least  eight  of  the  cases  the  bacilli  appeared  to  be 
bovine.  In  one  case  the  bacilli  present  in  the  lesions  had 
all  the  special  characters  of  the  bovine  type. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  mentioned  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  doubt  that  a  by  no  means  negligible  proportion  of  the  cases 
diagnosed  as  tubercvxlosis  in  human  beings  have  had  their 
origin  in  bacilli  derived  either  directly  from  cattle  or  from 
other  animals,  such  as  pigs,  which  have  themselves  been 
infected  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  Probably  if  Professor 
Koch  had  now  been  alive  he  would  himself  have  admitted 
the  propriety  of  putting  in  operation  such  reasonable  measures 
as  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  infection  of  human  beings  in 
this  way,  and  the  only  question  now  remaining  is  to  determine 
what  measures  having  this  for  their  object  are  reasonable  and 
practicable. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  which  human  beings  become  infected  with 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  milk  is  the  medium  of  infection.  One 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  conceivable  risk  of  human  infection 
through  the  flesh,  and  more  particularly  the  actually  diseased 
organs,  of  tuberculous  cattle  and  pigs  ;  but,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  such  articles  of  food  in  the  process  of  cooking 
are  generally  raised  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
bacilli,  one  cannot  suppose  that  in  this  country  any  consider- 
able proportion  of  human  beings  are  thus  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand  numerous  investigations 
conducted  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  shown  that 
tubercle  bacilli  are  quite  frequently  present  in  milk  as  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  and  with  a  view  to  devising  measures  to 
keep  it  free  from  tubercle  bacilli  it  is  important  to  know  what 
are  the  principal  sources  of  tvibercle  bacilli  found  in  milk. 
The   opinion  of   the   Roj^al  Commission   with  regard   to  this 
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question  is  embodied  .in   the   concluding   paragraph   of    their 
report,  wliich  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  are  apt  to  be  abundantly  present 
in  milk  as  sold  to  the  public  when  there  is  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  udder  of  the  cow  from  which  it  was  obtained.  This 
fact  is,  we  believe,  generally  recognised  though  not  adequately 
guarded  against.  But  these  bacilli  may  also  be  present  in  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  presenting  no  evidence  whatever  of 
disease  of  the  udder,  even  when  examined  post-mortem. 
Further,  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  not  containing  bacilli 
as  it  leaves  the  udder  may,  and  frequently  does,  become 
infected  by  being  contaminated  with  the  fa3ces  or  uterine 
discharges  of  such  diseased  animal.  We  are  convinced  that 
measures  for  securing  the  prevention  of  ingestion  of  living 
bovine  tubercle  bacilli  with  milk  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  cases  of  abdominal  and  cervical  gland  tuberculosis 
in  children,  and  that  such  measures  should  include  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  food  supply  of  the  milk  of  the  recognisably 
tuberculous  cow,  irrespective  of  the  site  of  the  disease,  whether 
in  the  udder  or  in  the  internal  organs." 

This  paragraph  is  quoted  here  not  so  much  because  it 
probably  foreshadows  the  alterations  likely  to  be  made  in  the 
existing  law  in  order  to  pi'event  or  limit  the  danger  that  human 
beings  may  become  infected  with  tu])ercle  bacilli  derived  from 
cattle,  as  liecause  it  suggests  to  farmers  and  dairymen  what  are 
the  steps  which  they  themselves  ought  immediately  to  take 
with  the  same  object.  What  they  have  to  guard  against  above 
everj'thing  else  is  (1)  allowing  milk  to  be  sold  or  supplied  for 
human  food  which  comes  from  a  cow  presenting  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is 
the  main  source  of  the  bacilli  found  in  milk.  (2)  Even 
although  the  udder  appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy  the  milk 
ought  to  be  condemned  if,  on  account  of  emaciation,  cough,  or 
other  obvious  signs,  the  owner  has  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  cow  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  necessity  for  this 
precaution  lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  as  a  rule  the  milk 
does  not  contain  tubex'cle  bacilli  while  the  udder  is  healthy, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  late  stages  of 
tuberculosis  the  milk  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  disease  in  the  mammary  gland 
itself.  (8)  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
admission  into  milk,  either  at  the  time  of  milking  or  afterwards, 
of  impurities,  and  especially  of  particles  of  excrement  and 
other  dirt  from  the  cow  or  cow  byi*e.  Such  precautions  are 
necessary  because  the  commonest  form  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  is  that  in  which  the  disease  affects  the  lungs,  and  in  such 
cases  bacilli  that  are  coughed  up  from  the  lungs  are  for  the 
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most  part  swallowed  and  passed   out  of  the   body  uninjured 
with  the  fasces. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  according  to  present 
knowledge  a  conscientious  farmer  or  dairyman,  anxious  to 
ensure  the  freedom  of  the  milk  which  he  supplies  from 
tubercle  bacilli,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  more  than  see  that  it 
is  obtained  with  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness,  and  that  it  is 
derived  solely  from  cows  that  present  no  indication  of  being 
tuberculous  either  in  the  udder  or  elsewhere.  It  ought  to  l)e 
added  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  do  any  less. 

John  McFadyean. 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London,  N.W. 
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There  was,  in  1911,  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of 
samples  sent  for  analysis,  this  being  439  as  against  480  in  1910. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  226  samples  of  milk  and  43 
samples  of  cider  and  perry  analysed  in  connection  with  the 
Norwich  Show  of  the  Society. 

The  detailed  list  of  samples  examined  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  Report. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  feeding  materials.  Linseed  cake,  for  instance,  has 
gone  up  to  11/.  per  ton,  or  even  over  this,  while  undecorticated 
cotton  cake  has  seldom  been  below  6Z.  per  ton.  The  difference 
of  price  between  Egyptian  and  Bombay  cotton  cakes  has  been 
very  variable.  As  a  rule,  this  has  been  about  10s.  per  ton,  but 
the  prices  of  the  two  have  not  unfrequently  approximated  to 
within  5.S.  per  ton  of  one  another. 

Decorticated  cotton  cake  has  been  scarce,  and  its  price  high, 
namely,  8/.  to  8/.  10s.  per  ton. 

Soya  bean  cake  has  hardly  met  with  the  increased  demand 
at  one  time  expected  of  it.    ' 

No  new  feeding  material  of  any  account  has  been  introduced 
to  the  market,  except,  possibly,  "  Bastol,"  a  preparation  of 
treated  wood  pulp  and  molasses. 

As  regards  the  i)revalence  of  adulteration,  linseed  and  cotton 
cakes  have  been  found  to  l)e  uniformly  good  and  free  from 
adulteration.  Occasionally  "Bombay"  cotton  cake  has  been 
sold  for  "  Egyptian."  In  compound  cakes,  the  tendency  for  a 
high  percentage  of  sand  to  occur  continues. 
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Achilteration  of  feeding  stuffs,  when  found,  has  occurred 
mostly  in  the  case  of  offals  of  wheat,  such  as  pollards,  toppings, 
sharps,  &c.,  and  occasionally  with  barley  meal.  The  improve- 
ment noted  last  year  in  this  respect  has  not  been  maintained, 
and  it  behoves  purchasers  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  for  the 
occurrence — more  particularly  in  the  above — of  rice-husk,  a 
worthless  and  irritating  material,  the  presence  of  which,  apart 
from  its  detection  by  the  microscope,  is  indicated  by  the  high 
percentage  of  silica  shown  in  an  analysis.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
record  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  recognised  rice-husk 
as  a  "  worthless "  material  for  feeding  purposes,  and,  as  the 
result,  sevei-al  prosecutions  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act  have  been  successfully  carried  through.  Notably  has 
this  been  the  case  with  a  material  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Cod- 
Liver  Oil  Condition  Mixture,"  and  which  contained  considerable 
admixture  of  rice-husk  or  "  shudes." 

In  regard  to  manures,  these  have  been — as  a  whole — very 
satisfactory,  and  the  prices  for  the  materials  in  general  use 
have  remained  much  as  they  were. 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  extent  to  which  basic  slag  is  used.  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  this  material  it  may  be  remarked  that  certain  firms 
now  sell  this,  not  on  the  amount  of  "total  phosphates" 
contained,  but  on  its  "solubility"  ;  that  is,  the  percentage  of 
phosphates  soluble  in  a  2  per  cent,  citric  acid  solution.  This 
practice  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  only  the  so-called 
"  soluble "  phosphates  which  are  of  value.  That,  however, 
this  is  the  case  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit.  No  doubt 
the  phosphates  soluble  in  citric  acid  indicate  that  portion 
which  is  more  readily  assimilable  than  the  remainder,  but  I 
am  not  at  present  inclined  to  say  that  the  total  amount  of 
phosphates  is  by  no  means  immaterial.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  experimental  work  of  inquiry  is  really  needed.  What 
is,  however,  very  essential  in  basic  slag  is  the  "  fineness  of 
grinding." 

The  movement  in  the  direction  of  sugar-beet  cultivation 
has  made  decided  progress  in  England  during  the  year,  though 
it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  this 
country.  Until  this  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  beet-growing  in  England  will  "pay."  That  sugar- 
beet  can  be  grown  perfectly  well  is  now  beyond  dispute.  The 
past  exceptional  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  somewhat 
fortunate  that  factories  were  not  established,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  have  been  but  little  produce  to  send  to  them. 

At  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm,  plots  of  sugar-])eet  of 
different  varieties  and  under  different  conditions  of  planting 
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have  been  grown,  and  the  results  will  in  due  course  be  pub- 
lished. I  append  a  few  analyses  of  sugar-beet  and  similar 
root  crops. 

During  the  year  two  circulars  referring  to  adulteration  and 
high  prices  have  been  sent  out  privately  to  Members  of  the 
Society.     These  comprised  the  following  subjects  : — 

(1)  "Cod-Liver  Oil  Condition  Mixture,"  containing  rice- 

husk. 

(2)  "  Rapid  Compound  Fish  Manure  " — very  dear. 

(3)  American  hominy  food — below  guarantee. 

(4)  Bombay  cotton  cake — sold  as  "  Egyptian." 

(5)  "  Oat  Feed,"  consisting  largely  of  oat-husks. 

(6)  Thirds — adulterated  with  rice-husk. 

(7)  Barley  meal — adulterated  with  rice-husk. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  several  prosecutions  for  the  sale 
of  the  like  material  ensued  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,  and  in  all  of  these  a  penalty  was  enforced.  In  No. 
6  several  pigs  had  been  killed,  and  compensation  was  paid  to 
the  extent  of  '601. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  a 
circular  drawing  attention  to  fertilisers  which  were  sold  at 
very  high  prices.  This  is  a  work  which  the  R.A.S.E.  has  for  a 
long  time  been  doing,  frequently  drawing  the  attention  of  its 
Members  to  cases  of  fertilisers  which  have  been  sold  at  much 
above  their  real  values.  The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act,  though  it  secures  that  fertilisers  shall  be  sold  up  to  the 
guarantee  given  with  them,  deals  in  no  way  with  their  value. 
A  fertiliser  may  come  up  to  the  guarantee  given  with  it,  but 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  it  is  worth  the  money,  and  the 
only  real  security  for  purchasers  is  to  make  sure  of  the  quality 
by  having  an  analysis  made. 

The  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  better  than  in  former  years,  though  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  made  use  of  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Still,  as  has 
been  remarked  above,  certain  forms  of  adulteration,  notably 
that  of  th6  presence  of  rice-husk,  have  l:)een  dealt  with. 

An  attempt  at  amending  this  Act  has  been  made  by  the 
introduction  of  the  "  Sales  for  Agricultural  Purposes "  Bill, 
this  including  in  its  provisions  the  examination  of  seeds, 
sheep-dips,  &c.  Though  I  consider  that,  in  certain  points, 
improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  Bill,  the  latter 
proposes  to  introduce  many  complications  which  will,  I  think, 
make  it  unworkable. 

I  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  the  principal  features 
brought  to  my  notice  during  the  year  as  deiived  from  the 
analysis  of  samples  submitted  to  me  by  Members  of  the 
Society. 
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A.    Feeding  Stuffs. 
1.  Linseed  Cake. 
There  is  nothing  special  to  remark  about  this.     The  samples 
sent  me  have  been  uniformly  good  and  up  to  guarantee. 

2.  Cotton  Cake. 

Egyptian  cotton  cakes  have  l)een,  as  a  rule,  good  in  quality 
and  condition,  but  with  Bombay  cakes  several  woolly  and 
indifferent  samples  have  been  met  with,  some  of  these  showing 
high  percentages  of  sand.  In  one  instance,  where  cake  had 
])een  purchased  as  "  from  pure  Egyptian  cotton  seed,"  it  was 
found  to  be  made  from  "  Bombay  "  seed,  and  an  allowance  of 
10.S.  a  ton  was  given. 

A  Member  submitted  to  me  two  samples  of  cotton  cake, 
"A"  costing  51.  12s.  Gd.  a  ton,  and  guaranteed  to  contain  oil 
5-82  per  cent.,  albuminoids  21*22  per  cent,  and  "B"  costing 
(jI.  15s.  a  ton,  and  guaranteed  to  contain  oil  5*12  per  cent,  and 
albuminoids  2487  per  cent.     The  analyses  were  as  follows  : — 


A 

B 

Moisture 

12-48 

12-38 

Oil           .... 

5-82 

512 

Albuminoids  . 

21-81 

24-37 

Carbohydrates,  &c. 

54-65 

52-76 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 

5-24 

5-37 

100-00 

10000 

'Containing  nitrogen         .         .         .  3-49  3-90 

"  A,"  though  the  cheaper  cake,  was  also  the  better, 

3.  Soya  Bean  Cake. 
Several  samples  of  this  material  have  been  examined,  and 
in  no  case  has  any  adulteration  been  found. 

4.  Cocoa-nut  Cake. 
A  sample  of  this  gave  the  following  analysis  : — 
Moisture  . 
Oil    . 


'Albuminous  compounds 
Carbohydrates,  &c.     . 
Woody  fibre  (celluk)se) 

^Mineral  matter  (ash). 


8-44 

7-42 

20-68 


56-42 

7-04 

100-00 


'ContaiLing  nitrogen  ......  3-31 

^Including  sand  .......  "54 

This   cost    11.   lOs.    per   ton,    f.o.r.  London,   and  it  is 
douljtedly  a  good  food,  more  especially  for  dairy  cattle. 
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5.  "  Cod 'Liver  Oil  Condition  Mixture.'' 

Three  analyses  of  this  material  are  appended.  In  each  case 
there  was  admixture  of  rice-husk  (shudes),  and  the  presence 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  high  amounts  of  silica  stated  in  the 
analyses. 

A  B  (' 


Moisture   . 

12-78 

11-35 

10-86 

Oil    . 

8-71 

8-76 

7-91 

Albuminoids 

4-69 

5-44 

12-69 

("arbohydrates,  &c.     . 

50-71 

52-80 

53-97 

Indigestible  ■woody  fibre 

14-66 

14-06 

9-04 

'Mineral  matter  (ash) 

8-45 

7-59 

5-53 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

'Including  silica 

6-08 

5-59 

2-47 

These  represent  admixtures  of  approximately  35,  30  and  12 
per  cent,  of  i-ice-liusk  respectively. 

6.  Barley  Meal. 

In  one  case  an  admixture  of  rice-husk  (shudes)  was  found. 
The  meal  had  been  given  to  pigs,  and  they  had  not  done  well 
on  it. 

7.  Bran. 

The  question  has  not  unfrequently  been  raised  whether  the 
coarse  bran,  known  as  "  broad  bran,"  is  superior  in  value  to 
the  ordinary,  or  more  finely  ground,  bran.  A  Member  of  the 
Society  submitted  to  me  samples  of  the  above.  The  •'  broad 
bran,"  which  generally  finds  favour  for  horse-feeding,  cost  5/. 
per  ton,  while  the  "  ordinary  bran  "  cost  4Z.  5s.  per  ton  only. 
The  analyses  were  as  follows  : — 

Broad  bran    Ordinary  bran 


Moisture   .... 

Oil 

'Albuminous  compounds     . 

Starch,  fibre,  &c. 
'•'Mineral  matter  (ash) 

13-03 

3-69 

15-06 

62-88 

5-34 

13-13 

3-76 

15-94 

62-03 

5-14 

100-00 

100-00 

'  Containing  nitrogen  . 

-Including  silica 

2-41 
-10 

2-55 
•05 

Both  samples  contained  a  slight  admixture  of  oats,  and  the 
"broad  bran  "  was  not  as  free  from  cockle-seed  and  other  weed 
seeds  as  was  the  other.  Judging  from  the  analyses,  the  Ijigher 
price  of  the  "  broad  bran  "  is  by  no  means  warranted. 
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.   8.  Offals. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  thirds  sent  me, 
and  which  I  found  to  have  been  adulterated  with  rice-husk : — 
Moisture 1268 


Oil      . 
^Albuminous  compounds 

Starch,  digestible  fibre,  &c. 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 
*  Mineral  matter  (ash)    . 


3-62 

17-25 

55-87 

5-59 

4-99 

100-00 


'Containing  nitrogen     ......         2-76 

-Including  silica    .......         1-59 

In  this  instance  the  thirds  had  been  given  to  pigs,  and, 
shortly  after  use,  several  of  them  were  taken  ill  and  had  to 
be  killed,  subsequent  examination  showing  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

The  admixtiire  was  admitted,  and  a  sum  of  30Z.  was  paid 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  losses  incurred. 

9.  "  Oat  Feed.'' 
A  sample  sold  under  the  above  name  was  sent  to  me,  and 
gave  the  following  analysis  : — 

Moisture      ........         8-27 


Oil 

'  Albuminous  compounds 

Starch,  digestible  fibre.  &c. 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 
'Mineral  matter  (ash)   . 


2-89 

5-50 

53-67 

24-14 

5-63 

100-00 


'  Containing  nitrogen     ......  -88 

'Including  silica    .......         4-03 

This  was  an  inferior  material,  consisting,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  husks,  or  "  shudes,"  of  oats.  It  was  probably  the 
waste  from  some  manufacturing  process,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold,  namely,  5/.  .5s.  per  ton,  carriage  paid,  seems 
to  me  to  be  altogether  beyond  its  feeding  value.  The  husky 
nature  of  the  material  is  shown  by  the  high  percentage  of 
silica  given  in  the  analysis. 

10.  Sugar-beet. 
An  analysis  of  a  sample  of  sugar-beet  grown  in  N(jrthum- 
l^erland  in  1910  gave  the  percentage  of  sugar  as  14()1  ;  this 
was  by  no  means  of  high  quality,  and  a  considerably  higher 
percentage  of  sugar  may  be  expected  us  the  result  of  such  a 
dry  season  as  that  of   1911. 
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The  following  analyses  give  llie  comparative  results  of 
samples  of  sugar-beets  and  sugar  mangolds  grown  in  Bedford- 
shire in  1911  : — 


Sugar-beets 

Sugar-mangolds 

Water     . 

.     77-49 

90-43 

AlbutDitioids  . 

.       2-14 

1-02 

Sugar 

.     15-15 

4-81 

Crude  fibre,  &c. 

.       4-29 

2-66 

Mineral  matter 

-93 

1-08 

100-00  100-00 

The  sugar-mangolds,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  a  very  high 
percentage  of  water  and  a  low  amount  of  sugar.  Ordinary 
feeding  mangolds  have,  as  a  rule,  less  water  than  this,  and 
from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

11.     Acorns. 

The  season  of  1911  was  one  marked  by  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  acorns,  and  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  the 
utilisation  of  this  material  as  food  for  stock,  especially  in  view 
of  the  short  supply  of  green-stuff  on  the  farm  and  the  high 
price  of  purchased  foods. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  established  that  acorns,  if  given 
in  moderation,  will  form  a  useful  food.  The  danger  attached 
to  their  use  arises  mainly  from  the  too  free  feeding  with  them, 
and  from  the  inclusion  of  acorns  that  have  not  fully  ripened 
and  have  been  blown  down  in  storms. 

Pigs,  sheep,  and  deer  would  appear  to  eat  acorns  with 
comparative  impunitj',  but  for  cattle  their  use  is  undoul)tedly 
accompanied  with  risk,  and  acorns  must  be  given  to  such  in 
moderate  quantities  only. 

Acorns  have  been  collected  in  large  quantities,  ground  into 
meal,  dried,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  other  foods.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  Buch  a  sample  of  dried  acorn 
meal  : — 


Moisture 

Oil 

Albuminoids 

Carbohydrates,  fibre,  &c.   . 

Mineral  matter 

12-47 
395 
7-31 

73-48 
2-79 

100-00 

Containing  nitrogen  .         .         .         .         .         .  1"17 

12.     Bastol. 
"Within  recent  times  there  has  been  put  on  the  market  a 
material  known  as  "  Bastol,"  and  composed   of  treated  wood 
fibre  mixed  with  molasses.     In  addition  to  the  above,  sold  as 


Bastol  meal 

Bastol  cake 

17-10 

8-68 

1-30 

6-04 

2-25 

10-12 

44-36 

45-50 

30-75 

22-67 

4-24 

6-99 

100-00 

100-00 
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"  Bastol  Meal,"  there  is  a  cake,  composed  of  the  meal  with 
other  materials  such  as  earth-nut,  rice-meal,  &c.,  the  whole 
being  pressed  into  cake  and  called  "Bastol  Cake."'  Analyses 
of  these  products  are  here  given  : — 

Moisture  ..... 

Oil  (ether  extract)  .... 

Albuminoids  (N  x  6-25)  . 
Soluble  carbohydrates  and  digestible 
fibre    ...... 

Indigestible  woody  fibre. 
Mineral  matter  •     . 


The  original  material  which  forms  the  base  of  both  "  Bastol 
Meal  "  and  "  Bastol  Cake  "  is  ordinarj'  sawdust.  This  is  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  digesting  with  acids,  and  it  is  maintained 
that  by  this  process  the  sawdust  becomes  to  a  large  extent 
transformed  into  other  bodies,  and  loses  its  hard  structure  and 
unpalatable  qualities.  As  the  result  of  the  process  undergone 
it  is  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of  "  soluble  sugars "  are 
formed,  to  which  a  feeding  value  attaches,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing fibre  is  so  altered  as  to  become  largely  capable  of  digestion, 
and  to  be  altogether  changed  mechanically.  In  the  end  the 
material,  it  is  maintained,  is  capable  of  forming  a  feeding 
material,  and  is  to  be  so  considered.  In  support  of  the  con- 
tention, experiments  with  straw  pulp,  conducted  in  Germany 
by  Dr.  Kellner,  are  put  forward  as  showing  that  woody  tibre 
thus  treated  can  be  utilised  by  animals. 

I  should  jDoint  out,  however,  that  other  materials  of  like 
nature,  e.g.,  rice-husks  ("  shudes  ")  have  been  declared  to  be 
"  worthless  for  feeding  purposes  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  and,  if  present  in  a  feeding 
mixture,  their  presence  must  l)e  clearly  disclosed  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  Yet  it  could  very  well  be  shown  that  rice-husk, 
if  judged  on  the  standard  applied  to  "Bastol"  possesses  some 
feeding  properties.  Not  only  does  it  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  and  albuminoids,  but  it  can  be  shown  that,  under  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  (which  is,  in  a  way,  the  counter- 
part of  what  goes  on  in  the  animal),  the  fibre  undergoes  partial 
conversion  into  digestible  carbo-hydrates.  So  it  is  with  many 
other  materials  generally  considered  as  unfit  ones  for  "food," 
for  they  would  all  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  "  conversion  "  in 
the  animal  economj'.     In  fact  there  is  hardly  anything  that, 

•  "Bastol  Meal"  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  two-thirds  treated  wood  fibre 
and  one-thii'il  molasses, 
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on  the  application  of  such  a  test,  could  be  deemed  to  be 
absolutely  "  worthless." 

This  would  practically  lead  to  it  being  impossible  to  stop 
any  form  of  adulteration  whatever — a  state  of  things  certainly 
not  contemplated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stufifs  Act. 

I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  what  should  be  looked 
at  is — what  was  the  real  intention  of  the  Act  ?  Further,  that 
when  the  Act  speaks  of  "  worthless  "  ingredients,  it  does  not 
mean  materials  which  can  be  shown,  by  minute  analysis  or 
under  extreme  circumstances,  to  have  some  small  value,  or  can 
at  least  be  taken  by  animals  witliout  doing  them  harm,  but 
that  it  means  those  materials  which,  i)i  the  broad  sense,  are  not 
practical  feeding  materials,  and  which  a  stock-feeder  would 
not  knowingly  purchase  or  use  for  his  stock.  Could  any  one 
contend  that  a  farmer  would  give  his  cattle  sawdust,  or  would 
he  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  because  it  had  been 
treated  by  some  process  or  other,  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
useful  "  food  "  ?     I  think  not. 

In  any  case,  I  maintain  that  if  such  a  material  as  "  treated 
wood  "  be  sold,  or  put  into  cakes,  its  nature  should  be  clearly 
disclosed,  as  required  by  the  Act.  The  Act  does  not  stop  the 
sale  of  such  articles,  but  it  says  "  any  ingredient  worthless  for 
feeding  purposes  "  must  be  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  It 
ought  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  definitely  stated,  when 
"  Bastol "  is  used  in  any  form,  that  the  food  contains  "treated 
sawdust,"  or  that  other  words  be  employed  to  clearly  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  ingredient,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowable 
to  disguise  this  by  "  wrapping  it  up  " — as  is  now  done — in  such 
terms  as  "  cooked  fibre."  &c.,  which  are  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  ordinary  farmer.  So  long  as  purchasers  know  exactly 
what  they  are  buying,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  they  should 
be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  natvire  of  their  purchases. 

Another  and  important  feature  is  the  price — (is.  per  cwt. — at 
which  "  Bastol  "  is  sold.  Even  granting  that  there  be  a  certain 
amount  of  feeding  material  in  "  treated  sawdust,"  it  is  asking 
too  much  of  one  to  believe  that  a  material  from  such  a  source, 
when  compounded  with  half  its  weight  of  molasses,  can  have 
anything  like  the  value  represented  V)y  the  price.  In  addition, 
the  meal,  owing  to  the  presence  of  resin  in  the  wood  (and 
which  is  not  altogether  removed),  has  frequently  a  strong  and 
somewhat  objectionable  flavour.  All  materials  of  this  kind — if 
sold  at  all — should  be  sold  at  the  prices  of  waste  products,  and 
not  those  of  staple  feeding  stuffs,  and  I  question  much  whether 
farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  above  price  if  they  knew 
that  what  they  were  buying  was  merely  "'  treated  sawdust  "  with 
molasses  soaked  up  in  it. 
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B.    Fertilisers. 
1.  Sn/ierjjJiosphnte. 

This  has  been  uniformly  good.  A  sample  sent  to  me, 
and  guaranteed  to  contain  30  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate, 
cost  51s.  per  ton  delivered  in  Hampshire.  The  analysis 
showed  it  to  have  soluble  i)hosphate  31'6G  per  cent,  insoluble 
phosphates  3-OlJ  per  cent.,  and  the  material  was  of  very  good 
value,  the  price  working  out  at  Is.  Id.  per  unit  of  soluble 
phosphate  only. 

2.  Fish  Manure. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  two  samples  of  fish  manure 
sent  me  : — 

Water 

'Organic  matter  . 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Alkalies,  &c. 
Sand 


A 

B 

22-06 

17-86 

49-42 

41-41 

11-27 

7-59 

16-31 

.HI -95 

-94 

119 

100-00 

100-00 

5-92 

4-40 

7-19 

5-34 

'  Containing  nitrogen . 
equal  to  ammonia. 

"A"  was  guaranteed  to  contain  8  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
and  cost — in  Kent — 61. 15s.  per  ton,  while  "  B  "  was  guai^anteed 
to  contain  6  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  cost  61.  Ds.  per  ton. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  they  both  of  them  came  below  the 
guarantee,  and  I  consider  them  both  extremely  dear,  more 
especially  "  B." 

3.  Fruit  Manure. 

This,  w-hich  cost  7/.  17,v.  6d.  per  ton  in  Kent,  gave  the 
following  analysis 


Per  cent. 

Soluble  phosphate      .... 

5-46 

Insoluble  phospliate  .... 

22-34 

Nitrogen    ...... 

2-62 

equal  to  ammonia  .... 

3-18 

Potash 

3-88 

It  came  practically  up  to  the  guarantee  under  which  it  was 
sold,  but  must  be  considered  distinctly  dear,  and  61.  a  ton 
would  be  an  ample  price. 

4.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

It  is  not  often  that  this  is  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality, 
but  a  sample  sent  to  me,  guaranteed  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  showed  only  :— 

BB  2 
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Nitrogen  .... 

equal  to  ammonia  . 

It  was  very  wet,  and  of  low  quality. 


Per  cent. 

19-04 
2312 


5.  "  Nitrate  Salty 

A  material  sold  under  this  name  in  Sussex  cost  '2^s.  'od.  jier 
ton  delivered.  The  name  is  a  misleading  one,  for  the  material 
contained  only  a  mere  trace  of  nitrate,  the  equivalent  in 
nitrate  of  soda  being  '15  per  cent.  only.  It  consisted  mainly 
of  common  salt,  a^id  the  price  was  distinctly  high. 

6.  Shoddy  Manure. 

A  sample  of  this  sent  me  gave  the  following  analysis  : — 


Moisture    . 
'  Organic  matter  . 
Oxide  of  iron,  &c. 
Sand 


'  Containing  nitrogen 
equal  to  ammonia 


13-77 

66-40 

4-46 

15-37 

100-00 

3-20 

3-89 


I 


The  price  was  39s.  per  ton  delivered  in  Sussex.  The 
material  ^vas  damp  and  somewhat  lumpy,  and  it  was  decidedly 
dear. 

7.  Bird  Droppings. 

A  sample  of  this,  of  which  the  analysis  is  given,  was  called 
"  Guano,"  but  was  really  the  droppings  of  cage-birds. 

Moisture 14-22 


'  Organic  matter  . 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Alkalies,  »S:c. 
Sand 


'Containing  nitrogen 
equal  to  ammonia 


75-39 
2-78 
1-24 
6-37 

100-00 

3-35 
4-07 


C.    Miscellaneous. 

1.  Ground  Lime. 

A  sample  of  this,  which  was  stated  to  be  Knoitingley  lime, 
costing  14s.  per  ton  there,  and  which  was  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain 87*03  per  cent,  of  lime  and  372  per  cent,  of  silica, 
gave  the  following  analysis  : — 
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Lime  ........ 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  .... 

Magnesia,  alkalies,  &c.        ..... 

Silica         ........ 


100-00 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  much 
below  the  guarantee. 

2.  Lime  Refuse  from  Water-softening  Works. 

A  sample  of  this  material  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Moisture   ....... 

Water  of  combination         .... 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  carbonic  acid,  &c. 
Lime  ....... 

Silica         ....... 


Though  it  was  in  wet  condition,  it  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime,  and,  the  nominal  cost  being  only  Is.  per  ton,  it 
might  be  well  worth  getting  in  cases  of  land  requiring  lime. 

3.  Cement  Refuse. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  material  sent  me  to  ascer- 


38-86 

1-09 

27-52 

31-84 

-69 

100-00 

tain  its  value  for  the  liming  of  land  : — 

Moisture 

1-44 

Loss  on  heating          .... 

4-63 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

4-54 

Lime          ...... 

-27 

Magnesia,  &c 

-36 

Insoluble  siliceous  matters 

88-76 

10000 

This  was  not  really  cement,  but  practically  only  siliceous 
matter  containing  very  little  lime  indeed.  Its  cost,  15s.  per 
ton,  was  much  above  its  value,  and  the  material  was  agricultur- 
ally worthless. 

4.  Hops  containing  Arsenic.  • 

A  sample  of  hops  was  sent  to  me  to  examine  for  arsenic, 
the  statement  being  made  that  their  purchase  had  been  refused 
in  consequence  of  their  containing  arsenic.  This  allegation  I 
found  to  be  quite  warranted,  inasmuch  as  examination  of  the 
sample  showed  it  to  contain  over  2-5  grain  of  arsenic  per  11). 
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List  of  samples  analysed  on  behalf  of  Members  of  the  Society 
(luring  the  twelve  months  December  1,  1910,  to  November  30, 
1911  :— 


Linseed  cakes  . 

Undecorticated  cotton  cakes 

Decorticated  cotton  cakes 

Soya  bean  cake 

Compound  feeding  cakes  and 

Cereals 

Rice  meal 

Bean  and  pea  meals  . 

Dried  grains     . 

Superphosphates 

Dissolved  bones 

Compound  manures  . 

Raw  and  steamed  bones 

Peruvian  guanos 

Fish,  meat,  and  bone  guanos 

Basic  slag 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Potash  salts 

Shoddy 

Refuse  manures 

Lime 

Roots 

Hops 

Waters 

Soils 

Milk,  cream,  and  butter 

Sewage  sludge  . 

Rape  cake  manure    . 

Castor  meal 

Sulphate  of  copper  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


22  Tudor  Street, 

London,  E.G. 


eali 


24 

34 

5 

5 

4(; 

20 
2 
2 

2 

18 
4 

21 

16 
8 
[) 

22 
7 
7 


1 
4 

2 

1 

83 

24 

17 

1 

3 

1 

1 

17 


Total         ....       439 

J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 
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The  total  numbei-  of  inquiries  dealt  with  in  the  Botanical 
Department  between  November  30,  1910,  and  November  30, 
101 1,  amounted  to  420  as  against  360  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

The  majority  of  these  were  concerned  with  the  germina- 
tion and  purity  of  agricultural  seeds.  Thirtj^-seven  specimens 
of  weeds  and  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  grasses  were  sent 
for  identification.  Fungoid  diseases  of  farm  crops,  fruits, 
and  a  few  ornamental  plants  accounted  for  forty  inquiries. 
General  inquiries,  including  such  subjects  as  the  formation 
and  renovation  of  pastures,  the  poisonous  nature  of  various 
plants,  the  suitability  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  and  barley 
for  particular  districts,  the  value  of  acorns  for  feeding,  &c., 
numl)ered  about  fifty.  A  few  inquiries  were  received  from 
the  Colonies.  These  for  the  most  part  were  requests  for 
samples  of  various  kinds  of  farm  seeds  or  for  information 
where  reliable  stocks  of  the  seed  of  our  common  agricultural 
crops  could  be  obtained.  Samples  of  seeds  were  also  received 
for  testing  from  the  Government  Biologist  of  New  Zealand  in 
order  that  the  results  obtained  by  our  methods  might  be 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  methods  in  use  in  that 
country. 

Purity  and  Germination  of  Seeds. 

The  inquiries  made  by  Members  of  the  Society  necessitated 
making  180  complete  analyses,  either  in  duplicate  or  triplicate, 
in  order  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  samples  submitted 
for  testing.  Two  hundred  and  five  samples  were  examined  for 
purity  :  many  of  these  were  received  about  sowing  time  with 
the  request  that  an  immediate  reply  should  be  sent  as  to 
whether  the  seed  was  of  sufficiently  good  quality  for  planting. 
Whilst  the  hurried  examination  which  can  be  made  under  such 
conditions  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  often  better  to 
adopt  this  course  than  to  sow  untested  seeds,  for  liesides 
determining  the  purity  one  can  often  say  whether  the  germina- 
tion of  such  seeds  as  those  of  the  clovers  and  some  of  the 
grasses  is  likely  to  prove  good  or  bad. 

The  quality  of  the  seeds  which  have  been  tested  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  good,  and  I  have  only  had  to  condemn  two 
samples  as  being  unfit  for  planting.  Both  of  these  were  clovers. 
One,  a  sample  of  Broad  Red  clover,  contained  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  such  impurities  as  docks,  geranium,  plantain,  and 
campion.  On  inquiring  as  to  its  source  I  was  told  that  it  was 
bought  from  a  farmer  who  had  saved  a  clover  crop  for  seed, 
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l)ut  evidently  had  made  no  attempt  to  clean  the  seed  after 
threshing.  To  sow  such  rubbish  is  a  highly  efficient  method 
of  obtaining  land  overrun  with  docks.  The  second  sample — 
sainfoin — was  badly  contaminated  with  its  usual  impurity, 
burnet,  and  moreover  failed  to  germinate  20  per  cent.  To 
secure  a  full  plant  from  such  seed  would  have  entailed  sowing 
nearly  ten  times  the  usual  quantity  per  acre.  A  third  ex- 
ceedingly bad  sample  was  sent  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
germinating  tests  to  be  of  any  assistance.  This  was  a  small 
quantity  of  a  new  wheat  which  had  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
plant,  though  another  variety  sown  in  the  same  field  at  the 
same  time  had  grown  perfectly.  Under  laboratory  conditions 
it  germinated  22  per  cent,  as  against  the  5  per  cent,  the 
Member  estimated  that  it  grew  in  the  open  field. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  purity  and  ger- 
minating capacity  of  those  kinds  of  seeds  submitted  in  suffi- 
ciently large  numbers  to  give  reasonably  representative 
results  : — 


Purity 

Germination 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Red  clover 

99 

91 

White  clover 

98 

88 

Alsikc 

97 

97-5 

Trefoil 

9'.)r, 

88 

Perennial  rye  gi'iiss 

98 

85 

Italian  rye  grass 

95-3 

90-5 

Timothy     . 

97- r. 

88-5 

Cocksfoot  . 

89 

91 

Meailovv  fescue  . 

97 

92 

Tall  oat  grass     . 

90 

90 

Mangold     . 

100 

145 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  agricultural  seeds  now  supplied 
are  satisfactor5^  I  bSlieve,  though,  that  most  of  the  seeds 
tested  have  been  obtained  from  the  larger  seed  merchants,  and 
that  the  average  results  would  be  distinctly  lower  if  samples 
representing  the  seeds  supplied  by  small  local  dealers  and  corn 
merchants  were  available  for  analysis.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  gi'ass  and  clover  seeds,  which  require  elaborate 
machinery  to  clean  them  effectively.  The  English  and  Con- 
tinental samples  of  clover  seeds  tested  have  proved  to  be  cleaner 
than  in  former  years,  and  dodder  was  completely  absent  from 
all  but  two  samples.  Chilian  clover  seed,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  contained  the  large  seeds  of  Chilian  dodder,  which 
appear  to  be  difficult  to  separate  completely.  The  average 
content  of  hard  seed  in  the  four  clovers  in  the  above  list  was 
5'(S  per  cent. 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  the  inquiries  concerned  with 
seeds  was  the  effect  of  the  abnormally  dry  season  on  the 
germination  of  swede  and  mangold  seed.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  these  were  sown  on  unusually  dry  seed  beds.  A 
small  percentage  germinated  at  the  usual  time,  but  the  bulk 
only  started  to  grow  when  rain  fell.  Some  Members  con- 
sidered that  these  two  distinct  periods  of  germination  indicated 
a  mixture  of  old  and  new  seed,  but  where  some  of  the  original 
seed  was  still  available  for  analysis  it  was  found  to  germinate 
uniformly  under  suitable  conditions. 

Few  of  the  inquiries  with  regard  to  weeds  were  of  any 
general  interest.  Lepidiuni  draba,  stated  to  be  spreading  in 
the  south  of  England  in  the  last  Report,  was  received  from 
Essex,  where  it  also  appears  to  have  obtained  a  hold  in  hedge- 
rows and  arable  land.  Elodea  canadensis.,  the  American  water 
weed,  was  sent  from  two  localities.  In  one  it  had  spoiled  the 
fishing  in  a  series  of  trout  ponds  ;  in  the  other  its  growth  was 
so  abundant  that  the  watercourses  on  the  farm  were  partially 
blocked,  and  could  only  be  kept  sufficiently  open  by  repeatedly 
cutting  the  weed.  No  really  satisfactory  methods  for  dealing 
with  it  are  known,  but  fortunately  it  generally  disappears  more 
or  less  completely  after  a  few  seasons'  growth.  The  Dyer's 
genista  {Genista  tinctoria)  was  received  from  three  widely 
separated  districts,  and  in  each  case  reported  to  be  ruining 
valuable  pastures.  Stock  rarely  graze  this  weed,  and  conse- 
quently it  sets  seed  freely,  and  under  suitable  conditions  may 
almost  monopolise  the  ground.  If  mown  whilst  flowering  it 
can  generally  be  extei'minated  without  much  difficulty.  The 
common  spurrey  {^pergula  arvensis)  was  sent  in  on  several 
occasions,  with  the  report  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  weeds 
of  light  arable  lands.  It  seeds,  as  a  rule,  before  the  corn  crop 
can  be  harvested,  and  much  of  the  seed  does  not  germinate 
till  late  in  the  following  spring.  If  sprayed  with  a  2 — 4  per 
cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  whilst  still  young  the  weed 
can  be  eradicated.  The  application  of  lime  to  the  soil  fre- 
quently gives  satisfactory  results  also.  Bracken  {Pteris 
aquilina)  was  twice  reported  as  spreading  seriously.  Attempts 
should  be  made  to  suppress  this  weed  as  soon  as  its  presence 
is  noticed  in  pastures.  If  allowed  to  spread  it  soon  covers  a 
large  area  and  spoils  the  land  for  feeding  purposes.  The  only 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  mow  the  shoots  off 
repeatedly,  never  allowing  any  to  expand.  Two  seasons' 
treatment  will  generally  cripple  the  weed,  and  little  trouble 
will  be  incurred  in  keeping  it  under  the  following  year.  A 
dressing  of  basic  slag  is  then  often  of  value. 

The  fungoid  diseases  of  plants  were  of  more  interest  than 
usual.     One  of  the  results  of  the  abnormally  dry  season  was 
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the  almost  complete  lack  of  potato  disease  {Phytophthora 
infestans),  of  which  not  a  single  specimen  was  sent  in  to  the 
Department.  Wheat  rust  {Puccinia  gluniaruni)  was  also  far 
less  common  than  normally.  On  the  other  hand  the  mildews 
appear  to  have  been  especially  abundant  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  for  nearly  half  of  the  diseases  sent  in  for 
determination  were  caused  by  these  parasites.  They  included 
six  cases  on  swedes,  three  on  wheat,  three  on  apple  foliage,  two 
on  barley,  two  on  peaches,  one  on  hawthorn,  and  one  on  oak. 
Apple  scab  {Fusicladiuni  dendriticum)  also  api)ears  to  have 
been  very  prevalent. 

A  Member  in  Norfolk  who  sent  specimens  of  mangolds  in 
the  previous  year  bearing  tumour-like  outgrowths  again  for- 
warded specimens,  and  it  was  possible  to  make  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  disease.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  crown  gall,  caused,  as  Erwin  Smith  has  proved  lately,  by 
Bacterium  tumefaciens  (Bull.  213,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington).  A  partial  description  of  the  disease  has  also 
lieen  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Vol.  17, 
page  830). 

The  disease  may  possibly  prove  serious,  as  it  is  capable  of 
attacking  an  unusually  wide  range  of  plants,  such  as  sugar-beet, 
hops,  chrysanthemums,  vines,  roses,  and  apples.  It  appears 
to  be  fairly  common  on  the  Continent  on  sugar-beets.  At 
present  it  is  not  generally  distributed  in  this  country,  and 
the  only  outbreaks  I  have  been  able  to  trace  with  cer- 
tainty have  occurred  in  Norfolk  and  Shropshire.  In  each 
case  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  introduction 
of  Continental  sugar-beet  seed  has  been  responsible  for  its 
presence. 

If  infected  plants  are  destroyed,  preferably  by  burning,  as 
soon  as  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  noticed,  it  should  be 
possible  to  prevent  it  from  obtaining  a  hold  in  the  country. 
The  illustration  will  show  these  characteristic  symptoms  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  outgrowths  are  at  first  firm  and  have 
much  the  same  texture  and  markings  as  the  mangold  itself. 
As  the  roots  mature,  and  particularly  when  stored,  the  mass 
becomes  darker  and  not  unlike  water-sodden  peat.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  such  roots  keep  fairly  well. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease  was  received  from  a  correspon- 
dent in  Cambridgeshire.  In  this  case  the  roots  of  raspberries 
were  attacked,  and  striking  bead-like  tumours  produced. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  no  signs  of  fungus  hypha3  in 
the  tumours,  but  ultimately  bacteria  were  found  in  their 
woody-diseased  tissue.  Whether  these  are  identical  with  Bad. 
timiefacietis  can  only  be  decided  by  infection  experiments  next 
season. 
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An  unusually  bad  example  of  the  corky  scab  of  the  potato 
(Spo)igospora  scabies)  (see  Journal  R.A.S.E.,  Vol.  71,  1910, 
page  314)  was  received  from  Leicestershire.  The  Member 
sending  it  stated  that  half  of  the  tubers  in  the  bulk  he  had 
purchased  for  seed  were  attacked. 

Another  disease  of  some  interest  sent  from  the  Wisbech 
fruit-growing  district,  was  plum  rust.  This  had  attacked 
several  varieties  of  plums,  Czars  being  particularly  badly 
infected.  As  a  result  the  foliage  was  shed  prematurely,  and 
the  trees  were  practically  bare  at  the  time  when  the  crop  l)egan 


Mangold  root  with  crown  gall. 

to  ripen.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  fell  before  it  was 
mature,  and  what  remained  was  leathery  and  unmarketable. 
I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  in 
the  past  two  seasons  and  can  confirm  the  account  given  by  my 
correspondent.  This  rust  produces  two  spore  stages  on  the 
plum  and  a  third  spore  stage  on  the  garden  anemone  (.4. 
coronaria).  The  leaves  of  tliis  latter  host  plant  are  attacked 
in  the  early  spring.  They  usually  become  somewhat  eloiigated 
and  beai-  narrower  segments  than  normally,  on  which  numbers 
of  yellow  cluster  cups  are  produced.     The  spores  from  these, 
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if  they  come  into  contact  with  the  young  foliage  of  the  plum, 
infect  it,  and  rust-spores  are  produced  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time.  Apparently  the  disease  persists  from  year  to  year  in  the 
corms  of  the  anemone,  for  wherever  I  have  planted  specimens 
known  to  be  diseased  in  the  former  season  the  disease  has 
always  broken  out  afresh.  Probably  the  plum  rust  can  be 
suppressed  by  simply  destroying  infected  anemone  plants,  and 
so  breaking  the  life-cycle  of  the  fungus. 

Two  distinct  bacterial  diseases  of  the  potato  have  been 
received,  and  are  still  under  examination.  One  of  them 
produces  a  characteristic  discolouration  of  the  veins  and 
wrinkling  of  the  leaf  blade,  the  other  causes  the  foliage  to 
wilt  and  the  haulm  to  decay.  They  are  at  present  of  little 
economic  importance. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  reports  have  been  received 
of  two  cases  of  cattle  poisoning  and  one  of  horse  poisoning  by 
noxious  plants.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  cattle  poisoning  the 
animals  ate  quantities  of  the  young  foliage  of  the  shrub 
Andromeda  ja[ionica,  a  plant  not  uncommonly  met  with  in 
shrubberies.  Several  species  belonging  to  this  natural  order  are 
known  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  is  the  first  case  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  of  .4.  Jajwnica  proving  dangerous 
in  this  country.  Evidently  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  it 
only  in  situations  to  which  cattle  cannot  obtain  access.  The 
second  case  where  cattle  died,  and  that  in  which  a  horse  was 
stated  to  he  poisoned,  are  more  difficult  to  account  for  satis- 
factorily. In  each  case  the  veterinary  surgeons  attribtited 
death  to  the  effects  of  eating  poisonous  plants.  Hemlock  was 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  first  instance,  *'  some  poisonous 
plant "  in  the  second.  In  the  one  case  hemlock  could  not  be 
found  when  the  pastures  were  examined,  and  though  such 
poisonous  plants  as  dog's  mercury  and  cuckoo  pint  were  present 
in  the  second  case,  there  were  no  signs  of  these  having  been 
grazed.  In  fact  it  is  questionable  whether  enough  was  present 
in  the  fields  to  cause  poisoning,  even  if  the  whole  of  it  had 
been  eaten. 

Early  in  the  year  the  common  chick  weed  was  received 
from  three  localities,  in  each  case  in  connection  with  outbreaks 
of  sickness  amongst  sheep,  which  were  attributed  to  its  presence 
amongst  roots.  This  weed  often  makes  a  considerable  growth 
after  the  final  cleaning  of  the  crop,  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  has  any  poisonous  properties. 

Over  twenty  inquiries  as  to  the  best  methods  of  forming 
and  renovating  })ermanent  pastitres  and  lawns  have  been  dealt 
with.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  diffictilt  form  of  inquiry  the 
Department  has  to  deal  with,  for  soil  conditions  often  (^liffer  bo 
much  from  what  one  might  expect  from  an   examination   of 
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geological  maps,  that  one- can  rarely  be  sure  of  the  type  of  soil 
to  be  dealt  with.  Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  describe  soils  with 
sufficient  accuracj^  for  the  purpose.  Members  requiring 
assistance  of  this  nature  should,  wherever  possible,  send  either 
a  turf  cut  from  an  adjoining  held  or  a  bunch  of  flowering 
specimens  of  all  the  grasses  that  can  be  found  in  it.  Either  of 
these  afford  sufficient  indication  of  the  grasses  which  will  grow 
in  the  locality,  and  suitable  pi*escriptions  can  then  be  drawn  up 
economically.  Representative  turves  cut  from  fields  requiring 
treatment  will  also  afford  much  useful  information  as  to  the 
desirability  of  draining  or  applying  lime,  slag,  or  other  artificial 
manures. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  a  grant  of  5()Z.  was  made 
to  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Committee  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  examination  of  the  micro-flora  of  certain  of  the 
Woburn  plots.  The  investigations  are  being  carried  out  in 
the  laboratories  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge. 
Bacteriological  analyses  have  so  far  been  made  of  the  soils 
of  the  tare  and  mustard  plot,  and  of  the  ammonium  sulphate 
plots,  with  and  without  lime.  A  detailed  study  of  the  fungi 
present  in  the  latter  plots  is  also  being  made,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  effects  of  their  presence  on  the  total  nitrogen 
content  of  the  soils. 

Investigations  on  the  flora  of  each  of  the  manurial  plots 
are  being  continued. 

R.   H.   BiFFEN. 
School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 
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The  unusual  weather  conditions  of  the  past  season  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  work  of  the  Zoological  department.  During  the 
spring  and  early  summer  complaints  of  insect  attack  were  very 
frequent.  In  June  alone  the  applications  for  advice  referred 
to   about    thirty    different    pests,    several    of   them    occurring 
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widely.  Later  on  the  reports  were  less  numerous  than  usual, 
the  explanation  probably  being,  not  that  pests  were  absent,  but 
that  several  crops  had  suffered  so  severely  from  lack  of  rain 
that  there  was  little  reason  to  inquire  into  anj'^  further  cause 
for  their  failure,  the  presence  or  absence  of  injurious  insects 
being  of  comparatively  little  account. 

Several  of  the  pests  inquired  about  possessed  considerable 
interest,  especially  among  those  injurious  to  forest  trees,  but  it 
was  unfortunate  that  in  some  cases  the  attack  was  only  reported 
in  its  last  stages,  when  material  was  scanty  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  certain  evidence  of  the  insect  at  work, 
or  of  treating  it  effectually.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to 
note  such  facts  as  might  be  useful  in  investigation  if  they 
chanced  to  recur  next  season.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  treatment  of  big  bud  disease  in  black  currants,  and  the 
attempts  to  clear  up  obscure  points  in  the  life-history  of  the 
raspberry  beetle  have  been  continued. 

Many  insects  have  been  sent  for  identification.'  Several 
of  the  applications  for  advice  concei-ned  the  occurrence  of 
various  creatures  in  the  water  to  which  cattle  and  horses  had 
access,  and*  also  pests  of  various  sorts  infesting  houses  antl  farm 
buildings  or  attacking  stored  produce,  while  some  cases  of 
parasitic  attack  on  domesticated  animals  were  reported. 

Most  of  the  ordinary  farm  and  fruit  pests  have  been 
inquired  about  from  time  to  time,  and  among  the  cases 
reported  a  few  were  of  unusual  character,  as,  for  instance,  the 
occurrence  of  the  grub  of  the  garden  chafer  in  large  quantities 
in  pasture  land,  and  a  crop  of  vetches  suffering  severely  fi'om 
an  attack  of  black  fly. 

FoKEST  Tree  Pests. 

Among  the  pests  reported  as  injuring  forest  trees  may  be 
mentioned  spruce  or  larch  chermes,  Ohermes  corticalis  on  Wey- 
mouth Pine,  beech  coccus,  pine  bud-moth,  pine  saw-fly,  pine 
weevil,  wood-wasp  {Sirex),  goat-moth,  and  elm-bark  beetle. 
These  attacks  presented  no  feature  of  special  interest. 

Two  rather  severe  attacks  of  willow  beetle  on  osiers  were 
among  the  cases  reported.  This  insect  is  injurious  both  in  the 
larval  and  adult  stages,  and  greatly  damages  osiers,  not  only  by 
destroying  the  leaves,  but  by  frequently  eating  the  terminal 
bud  and  thus  stunting  the  plants.  It  is  best  treated  by  making 
war  upon  the  beetles  in  the  adult  stage — shaking  the  osiers  over 
tarred  boards  or  vessels  containing  paraffin  while  the  beetles 
are  at  work,  though  some  benefit  is  derived  from  spraying  with 
an  arsenic  mixture. 

The  winter  is  passetl  in  thi'  adult  form,  under  lucsr  bark,  or 
in   crannies   of   the    bark   of    various  trees — poplar,    ash,   <tc. 
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Winter  washing  of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
osier  attacks  would  probably  d<i  something  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  this  pest. 

A  very  mysterious  case  of  an  insect  attack  on  Douglas  Fir 
was  reported  from  Herefordshire  by  Mr.  Percy  Rogers,  agent 
to  Mr.  Chas.  Coltman   Rogers,  of  Stanage  Park,  Radnorshire. 
The  firs  had  been  planted  in  an  open  space  in  a  wood,  but  in 
close   proximity    to    some    hard    wood    and    other    trees,    oak, 
sycamore,  hornbeam,  mountain  ash,  scots  pine  and  spruce,  and 
were  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high.     At  the  end  of  May  the 
tops    became    enveloped    in    web    of   caterpillars   which    were 
feeding   on   the   needles.      The  attack  was  almost  over,  and 
the   trees   practically    destroyed,  when    this   information   was 
received,  and  there  was  little  material  to  be  obtained.     In  what 
was  sent,  several  caterpillars  were  found,  but  one — a  geometer 
caterpillar — was  the  most  numerous,  and  apparently  the  chief 
culprit.      The  specimens   when   they  arrived   were   far    from 
lively,  and  the  chance  of  breeding  any  of  them  out  into  moths 
seemed  slight.     Specimens  had  also  been  sent  to  Kew  and  to 
the  Board  of  Agricultui-e,  but  no  success  has  attended  efforts 
to  obtain  the  mature  insect,  and  the  species  remains  unknown. 
Tlte  only  geometer  caterpillar   which   is   known   to   feed  on 
conifers — except  those  of  the  winter  moth  group — is  Fidonia 
piniaria,  but  the  caterpillars  in  question  certainly   did   not 
l)elong  to  that  species.     The  presence  of  numerous  "looper" 
caterpillars  spinning  up  the  top  of  the  fir-trees  seems  to  be   a 
phenomenon  which  has  not  previously  been  recorded,  and  it 
is  very   unfortunate   that  its   identification  was   not   possible. 
Another  interesting  attack  was  reiiorted  on  hollies.     With  the 
exception  of  the  leaf-mining  fiy  Fhytoinyza  ilicis,  holly  trees 
are  usually  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests.      In  the  case 
under  consideration  the  terminal  shoots  were  being  destroyed 
by  small  caterpillars  which  spun  the  leaves  together,  and  the 
work  seemed  to  be  precisely  that  described  by  Gillanders  as 
due   to   a   small    Pcedisca   moth.      Some   of    the    caterpillars 
pupated    and    moths    were    obtained,    but    they    proved    not 
to   be  Pcedisca,  but  Peronea  hastiana,  which   appears  to  be 
unknown  as  a  holly  pest. 

Corn  and  Grass  Pests. 

There  were  inquiries  after  all  the  ordinary  corn  pests  : — 
Frit  fly  and  tulip  root  in  oats,  gout  fly  in  barley,  wheat-bulb 
fly  and  wheat  midge  in  wheat,  and  "  leather  jacket "  and 
wireworm  in  various  crops.  The  only  case  in  this  section 
that  was  at  all  remarkable  was  the  occurrence  of  the  grubs 
of  the  garden  chafer,  Phyllopertha  liorticoJa,  in  pasture  land. 
The   summer   chafer,    Rhisotrogvs  solstitialis,    is    commonly 
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injurious  to  grass  land  in  the  larval  state,  but  the  garden 
chafer  is  generally  most  injurious  as  a  beetle,  when  it  destroys 
the  leaves  of  various  trees.  Complaints  of  injury  by  it  in  the 
grub  stage  are  seldom  received. 

General  Farm  and  Garden  Crop  Pests. 

In  this  section  many  cases  of  attack  were  reported.  Root- 
crops  suffered  from  aphis,  gall-weevil,  root-fly  maggot, 
millipedes  and  surface  caterpillars,  and  there  were  several 
complaints  of  mangold  fly.  Onion  fly  was  prevalent,  and 
root-knot  eelworm  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  cucumbers, 
and  was  also  found  in  some  garden  plants  sent  for  examina- 
tion. There  were  bad  attacks  of  black  fly  on  beans,  and  in 
one  case  the  same  pest  destroyed  a  field  of  vetches.  Pea- 
thrips  was  again  troublesome  in  garden  peas,  though  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  in  some  previous  years. 

Several  cases  of  lettuce  plants  attacked  by  root-aphis  were 
noted,  but  the  dry  weather  seemed  to  be  the  chief  factor  in 
the  failure  of  this  crop,  which  rapidly  improved  on  the  advent 
of  rain. 

Some  caterpillars  found  attacking  hops  proved  to  be  those 
of  the  Peacock  butterfly.  Its  ordinary  food  is  the  stinging 
nettle,  to  which  the  hop  plant  is  allied. 

A  case  was  reported  in  which  nearly  all  the  charlock  plants 
on  a  farm  were  infested  by  the  cabbage  gall  weevil.  It 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  importance  of  keeping  down  a 
weed  so  likely  to  harbour  the  pests  of  cruciferous  crops. 

Animal  Parasites. 

The  cases  of  parasitic  diseases  of  animals  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Zoologist  were  not  numerous,  the  principal 
being  "  Gapes "  in  fowls,  and  intestinal  worms  {Stfongylus 
paradoxus  and  S.  contortus,  &c.)  in  pigs  and  sheep.  Several 
animal  parasites,  especially  ticks,  were  sent  for  identification. 

Fruit  Pests. 

Advice  has  been  given  with  regard  to  many  fruit  pests 
including  numerous  aphidaj,  apple  sucker,  mussel  scale,  red 
spider  and  winter  moth. 

A  very  bad  attack  of  garden  chafer  was  reported,  an 
orchard  being  entirely  defoliated  and  the  crop  lost.  This  is 
an  unusual  occurrence,  for  this  beetle  is  not  as  a  rule  regarded 
as  a  serious  pest,  though  often  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  in 
the  garden,  where  the  grubs  live  at  the  roots  of  a  great  variety 
of  plants  and  the  beetles  strip  the  leaves  from  all  sorts  of  trees. 
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Its  omnivorous  habits  make  it  a  difficult  i)est  to  deal  with  for 
it  is  impossible  to  know  where  to  look  for  the  grubs,  and  the 
only  measure  is  to  make  war  upon  the  beetles,  which  may  be 
caught  and  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  beating  them  down 
from  the  trees.  It  is  probable  that  a  prompt  spraying  with  an 
ai'senic  wash  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

As  usual,  "  big  bud "  in  black  currants  has  been  often 
inquired  about.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  the  exceptionally  dry 
summer  has  been  inimical  to  this  pest,  for  diseased  l)ushes  are 
not  now  harbouring  nearly  as  many  mites  as  is  generally  the 
case.  Sulphur  and  soft  soap  spraying  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  season  both  by  the  department  and 
by  Members  to  whom  it  has  been  recommended,  and  though 
it  will  ])e  impossil)le  to  report  conclusively  until  next  year, 
the  plants  treated  seem  to  have  distinctly  benefited.  It  is  a 
troublesome  treatment,  for  it  is  no  use  applying  it  except  when 
the  mites  are  migrating,  and  this  is  precisely  the  time  when 
spraying  is  otherwise  undesirable,  for  the  plants  are  then 
flowering  and  fruiting.  The  crop  is  necessarily  damaged  to 
some  extent  but  this  would  be  willingly  endured  if  the  disease 
could  be  eradicated,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  some  cases. 

A  correspondent  states  that  he  found  that  on  experimentally 
painting  some  diseased  buds  with  vaseline  the  mites  within 
were  all  killed.  The  eggs,  however,  survived,  and  in  the  case 
of  such  buds  as  were  not  too  severely  attacked  to  open,  mites 
which  had  crawled  out  to  emigrate  were  found  later  adhering 
to  the  vaseline. 

The  raspberry  beetle  Byturus  tomentosus,  has  again  been 
under  observation  with  a  view  to  determine  more  accurately 
its  life  history,  which  presents  several  obscure  points, 
notably  the  early  appearance  of  the  beetle,  which  we  have 
found  in  the  soil  in  February,  the  occurrence  of  larva3  in  the 
soil  in  April,  and  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  obtaining  the 
pupal  stage  at  all. 

This  year  several  attempts  were  made  to  rear  the  insect 
from  infested  fruit  in  the  laboratory,  but  we  were  not  success- 
ful in  preventing  the  fruit  from  drying  up  and  becoming 
inedible,  and  the  grubs  died.  Rather  more  success  attended 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  last  year,  when  a  number  of 
infested  bushes  were  imprisoned  in  an  experimental  cage.  On 
examination  in  August  no  pupae  were  found,  but  a  few  of  the 
grubs  or  larvae  were  discovered  some  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  These  were  removed  to  the  laboratory  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  further  investigation  of  the  experimental  cage 
when  the  removed  grubs  should  have  pupated,  but  uj)  to  the 
present  time  (Noveml)er)  they  remain  in  the  larval  state.  So 
far  we  have  not  come  across  a  single  pupa  or  chrysalis. 

VOL.  72.  .  C  C 
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Miscellaneous  Pests. 

Advice  has  been  given  in  many  cases  where  buildings  have 
been  infested  by  various  creatures.  A  common  example  is  the 
furniture  beetle,  Anohium  domesticum,  the  usual  cause  of 
"  worm-eaten  "  furniture  and  wooden  fixtui-es  in  the  house. 
If  "  sawdust "  continues  to  trickle  from  the  borings  the  pest  is 
still  active  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  all  the  wood  work,  and 
measures  should  be  taken  to  destroy  it.  The  simplest  plan  is 
to  paint  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

A  remarkable  case  was  reported  in  which  some  sheet  lead 
fully  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  was  perforated  like  a  sieve  by 
these  beetles,  presumably  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  under- 
lying wood. 

Ants  are  sometimes  a  great  nuisance  in  the  house,  and  one 
case  that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Zoologist  was 
worth  noting.  A  considerable  amount  had  been  expended  in 
structural  alterations  to  exclude  these  insects  which  had  forced 
their  way  into  a  house  through  double  walls  with  a  considerable 
space  between,  the  mortar  being  perfectly  riddled  by  their 
borings,  but  they  still  continued  to  enter.  A  plentiful  use  of 
naphthalene  in  those  parts  of  the  house  that  they  affected 
cleared  them  all  out  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  plague 
has  not  recurred. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  minute  ant,  Monomoriuin 
pharaonis,  which  has  been  imported  into  England  compara- 
tively recently  and  which  lives  only  in  houses,  and  as  it 
establishes  itself  in  places  often  very  difficult  to  get  at,  it  is 
exceedingly  troublesome  to  eradicate.  The  only  plan  is  to 
attempt  to  locate  the  nest  and  to  destroy  it  by  fumigation  with 
sulphur.  The  wingless  workers  are  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

In  connection  with  the  common  cockroach  or  "  black 
beetle "  a  curious  observation  was  made  during  the  past 
summer.  A  house  became  infested  and  numbers  of  the  insects 
were  caught  in  traps.  It  was  then  noticed  that  they  seemed  to 
come  from  one  particular  hole.  This  was  stopped,  and  the 
plague  ceased.  Ordinarily,  when  cockroaches  obtain  entry  into 
a  house  they  establish  themselves  and  breed  in  chinks  of  the 
flooring  or  behind  wainscoting,  but  in  this  case  they  simply 
entered  the  house  in  search  of  food  and  departed  again,  and  as 
soon  as  the  entrance  passage  was  closed  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced.  Possibly  the  unusually  warm  weather  counter- 
acted their  desire  for  indoor  shelter. 

Some  cases  wei-e  reported  of  the  infestation  of  rooms  by 
mites.  Generally  there  was  some  obvious  source  of  the  attack, 
such  as  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  hayloft,  but  the  expulsion 
of  these  creatures  is  often  a  troublesome  matter. 
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The  very  remarkable  "  rat-tailed  "  larva  of  Eristalis  tenax 
have  often  been  sent  for  identification  as  occurring  in  stables, 
and  being  possibly  injurious  to  horses  or  cattle.  These  flies  are 
harmless  but  their  grubs  live  in  liquid  manure  or  filthy  water. 
The  mature  insects  much  resemble  bees,  and  are  believed  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  very  ancient  myth  that  bees  could  be 
procured  from  filth  or  decaying  carcasses. 

Sometimes  the  minute  "water  fleas"  {Podura  aquatica) 
have  caused  alarm  by  occurring  in  vast  numbers  on  water  to 
which  cattle  has  access.  Though  themselves  harmless,  they  no 
doubt  indicate  an  undesirable  degree  of  foulness  in  the  water 
on  which  they  occur,  and  on  the  scum  of  which  they  feed. 
A  more  unusual  cause  of  alarm  proved  on  examination  to  be 
caddis  worms,  which  were  suspected  of  possibly  injuring  the 
cattle  which  drank  the  water  containing  them.  These  insects, 
however,  thrive  in  perfectly  clear  water  and  are  entirely 
harmless. 

Cecil  Warburton. 

School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 
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FIELD  EXPERIMENTS,    19n. 


The  season  1911  was  one  of  very  exceptional  nature,  a  prolonged 
drought  such  as  that  which  characterised  the  summer  of  1911 
not  having  Ijeen  experienced  for  many  years. 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  benefit  to  heavy  land,  and 
resulted  in  the  production,  on  such  land,  of  exceptionally  good 
corn  crops,  but  on  light  sandy  laml,  such  as  that  at  Woburii, 
the  drought  was  very  severe  in  its  effects.      This   was  more 
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particularly  the  case  where  corn  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 
barley,  had  been  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land. 

Whereas  the  season  of  1910  was  marked  by  an  almost  sunless 
summer,  in  1911  there  were  almost  nothing  but  sun  and  heat 
from  May  to  September. 

The  rainfall  at  Woburn  for  the  entire  year  amounted  to  only 
19'24:  in.,  as  against  the  2t)*82  in.  recorded  in  1910.  In  April 
there  were  eleven  rainy  days  ;  in  May,  ten  :  in  Jiine,  eleven  ; 
in  July,  three  ;  and  in  August,  ten  ;  the  rainfall  for  these  five 
months  reaching,  in  all,  only  5*23  in.,  whereas  in  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1910  the  total  rainfall  was  10'37  in.  In 
the  month  of  July,  1911,  only  "37  in.  of  rain  fell,  and  in 
August  "99  in. 

Such  a  season  as  that  of  1911  was  in  one  way  beneficial, 
even  on  light  land,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  excellent  opportunities 
for  cleaning  the  land.  The  hay  crop,  though  short,  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  was  exceptionally  well  "  saved,"  though, 
subsequently,  the  pastures  presented  a  brown  and  "  burnt-up  " 
appearance. 

By  means  of  early  sowing,  and  then  by  keeping  the  land 
constantly  stirred,  and  thus  obtaining  a  fine  tilth,  fair  crops  of 
mangold  and  sugar-beet  were  obtained,  but  other  root  crops 
suffered  greatly. 

Continuous  Growing  of  Wheat  {Stackyard  Field) 
1911  (35th  Season). 

No  alteration  in  the  system  of  manuring  was  made  during 
this  season,  the  small  dressing  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  of  lime  on 
plot  2aa  given  in  1910  not  being  repeated. 

The  land  was  ploughed  September  21-30,  1910.  Farmyard 
manure  (giving  100  lb.  ammonia  per  acre,  as  ascertained  by 
actual  analysis)  was  ploughed  in  on  plot  lib  on  September  29. 
Wheat,  "  Square  Head's  Master,"  at  the  rate  of  9  pecks  per  acre, 
was  drilled  on  all  the  plots  on  October  15,  mineral  manures 
being  applied  on  the  same  day  to  the  different  plots  that  were 
to  receive  them. 

The  wheat  came  up  very  well,  and,  early  in  the  next  year 
(1911),  the  farmyard  manure  plot  (lib)  looked  decidedly  the 
best. 

There  was  some  frost  early  in  February,  and  snow  about 
March  14.     The  winter,  however,  was  of  an  open  character. 

On  March  9,  rape  dust  was  applied  to  plot  10b  and  sulphate 
of  potash  to  plot  11a.  Already  at  this  period  a  difference,  not 
noticed  before,  had  l)egun  to  show  itself  between  the  plots  3 
and  6,  the  former,  which  had  not  received  any  mineral  manure, 
looking  decidedly  the  darker  and  stronger.  The  top-dressings 
of  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied,  the  first  halves  on  May  2, 
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and  the  second  halves  on  May  16.  By  June  12  the  wheat 
was  in  ear,  and  then  followed  the  prolonged  drought  previously 
referred  to.  Plots  2a,  8a,  and  8b,  on  which  ammonia  salts, 
without  lime,  had  been  continually  given,  showed  hardly  any 
crop,  while  plot  5a,  similarly  treated,  was  also  djing  off.  On 
the  contrary,  plot  2b,  on  which  lime  had  last  been  applied  in 
December,  1897,  was  still  showing  well,  as  also  did  the  small 
application  of  lime  given  to  plot  2aa.  The  farmyard  manure 
plot  (lib)  looked  much  better  than  the  rape  dust  one  (10b), 
while  a  striking  superiority  was  shown  by  plot  11a  (on  which 
sulphate  of  potash  had  been  used)  over  plot  10a  (without 
potash,  but  with  superphosphate  in  its  place). 

Quite  as  noticeable  as  in  1910  was  the  presence  of  coltsfoot 
on  the  mineral  manure  plot  (4),  the  growth  of  this  weed  l)eing, 
as  then,  mainly  confined  to  this  particular  plot. 

The  wheat  was  cut  on  August  1,  carted  on  August  9,  and 
threshed  on  November  15.  The  harvest  results  are  given  in 
Table  I.,  page  390. 

The  results,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  dry  season  as 
that  experienced,  were  decidedly  low.  The  unmanured  plots 
gave,  on  an  average,  8*2  bushels  per  acre,  mineral  manures  alone 
rather  less  than  this,  namely,  7*1  bushels.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
used  alone  or  with  minerals,  but  without  lime,  gave  either  no 
crop  or  only  a  bushel  or  two,  but,  when  used  with  lime, 
produced  fair  results.  Thus,  plot  2b,  which  last  had  2  tons  of 
lime  per  acre  in  1897,  and  had  thus  had  fourteen  successive 
crops  of  wheat  taken  off  it,  still  produced  12*6  bushels.  Even 
in  the  case  of  plot  2aa,  where  small  doses  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  of 
lime  had  been  given  in  three  separate  years,  as  much  as  19*1 
bushels  of  wheat  were  obtained,  this  result  being  a  better  one 
than  that  given  by  plot  2bb,  on  which  a  second  dressing  of 
2  tons  per  acre  of  lime  had  been  applied  in  1905.  On  plot  51), 
from  which,  since  the  application  of  1  ton  of  lime  per  acre  in 
1905,  seven  crops  had  been  taken,  15*1  bushels  of  wheat  were 
ol)tained. 

On  the  plots  8aa  and  8bb,  where  only  10  cwt.  per  acre  of 
lime  had  been  given  in  1905,  evidence  was  forthcoming  as  to 
the  lime  having  been,  by  now,  practically  worked  out.  In 
regard  to  nitrate  of  soda,  the  striking  feature  was  that,  in  a 
dry  year  such  as  that  experienced,  the  lighter  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  (plot  3b)  gave  as  good  a  return  as  the  heavier  one  (3a), 
except  so  far  as  the  straw  was  concerned.  Also  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  produce  of  these  plots,  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  used 
alone,  was  greater  than  that  of  plot  6  where  superphosphate  had 
been  used  in  conjunction  with  it.  Indeed,  the  highest  produce 
for  the  year  (21'8  bushels)  was  given  by  plot  3a,  which  received 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  the  next  highest  yields  being  those  of  the 
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Table  I. — Continuous  Groiuing  of  Wheat,  1911 
(35 ^/i  Season). 

(Wheat  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  manures  being  applied 

every  year.) 
Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head 

com 

Tail 
com 

Value 

Manures  per  acre 

Straw, 

chaff. 

&c. 

per 
quarter 
on  basis 

of 

Plot 

No.  of 

Weight 

bush. 

per 
bushel 

'S 

3os.  M. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C. 

q.    lb. 

s.      d. 

1 

Unmanured      .... 

7"7 

63 

10 

6 

1   20 

35     0 

2a 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (=25  lb. 

ammonia)      .... 

1-4 

«0 

8 

2 

0  22 

34     6 

2aa 

As  2a,  with  5  cwt.  lime,  Jan., 

1905,  repeated  1909  and  1910 

191 

63 

16 

13 

3  20 

35     6 

2b 

As  2a,  with  2  tons  lime,  Dec., 

1897 

12-6 

tu 

12 

10 

1      0 

35     0 

2bb 

As  2b,  with    2  tons  lime  (re- 

peated), Jan.,  1905 

10-6 

62 

12 

8 

0  24 

34     6 

3a 

Nitrate  of  soda(=50  Ib.ammonia) 

21-8 

59 

59 

18 

0  14 

33     6 

3b 

Nitrate  of  soda(=25  Ib.ammonia) 

21-tJ 

61 

30 

16 

1   18 

34     0 

4 

Mineral  manures    (superphos- 
phate,   3    cwt. ;    sulphate  of 

potash,  i  cwt.) 

7-1 

63 

7 

6 

1  25 

34     6 

5a 

Mineral  manures  and  sulphate 

of  ammonia  (=25  lb.  ammonia) 

7-8 

64 

10 

6 

3     8 

35     0 

5b 

As  oa,  with  1  ton  lime,  Jan., 

1905 

1.5-1 

63 

12 

10 

3     8 

35     6 

6 

Mineral   manures  and   nitrate 

of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

17-3 

61 

22 

14 

0  14 

34     6 

7 

Unmanured      .... 

8-7 

63 

8 

1 

2     1 

35     0 

8a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate    years)     sulphate     of 

ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 

21' 

56 

12 

2 

3  18 

34     6 

8aa 

As  8a,  with  10  cwt.  lime,  Jan., 

1905 

12-71 

63 

20 

8 

3  16 

35     0 

8b 

Mineral    manures,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 

omitted  (in  alternate  years). 

1-3'^ 

60 

8 

2 

0     1 

31     6 

8bb 

As  8b,  with  10  cwt.  lime,  Jan., 

1905 

o-^^ 

64 

8 

5 

1   24 

35     6 

9a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  nitrate  of  soda 

(=50  lb.  ammonia) 

15-5> 

62 

16 

12 

3  12 

35     6 

9b 

Mineral    manures,    nitrate    of 
soda    (=50     lb.    ammonia) 

omitted  (iu  alternate  years) . 

9-7  ■■' 

61 

8 

8 

0     4 

35     0 

10a 

Superphosphate  3  cwt.,  nitrate 

of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

17-2 

62 

14 

14 

3     4 

35     0 

10b 

Rape  dust  (=25  lb.  ammonia). 

18-7 

63 

10 

15 

3  10 

35     6 

11a 

Sulphate  of  potash  1   cwt.,  ni- 
trate of  soda  (=25  lb.  am- 

monia)  

20-2 

61 

12 

17 

3     6 

34     6 

lib 

Farmyard   manure   (=100  lb. 

ammonia)     .... 

20-2 

62 

14 

18 

1   20 

35     6 

'  Applied. 


»  Omitted. 
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Table  II. — Continuous  Growing  of  Bat^ley,  1911 
(S5th  Season). 

^Barley  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  manures  being  applied 

every  year.) 
Stackyard  Field— Produce  per  acre. 


Head 

com 

Tail 
com 

Value 

Manures  per  acre 

Straw, 

chaff, 

&c. 

per 

Plot 

No.  of 

Weight 

i 

quarter 
on  basis 

of 

36*. 

bush. 

per 
bush. 

1 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C.  q.  lb. 

».      d. 

1 

Unmanured      .... 

3-8 

50 

29 

3  3  25 

31     6 

2a 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  (=25  lb. 

ammonia)      .... 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

2aa 

As  2a,  with  5  cwt.  lime.  Mar., 

1905,  repeated  1909  and  1910 

5-5 

50 

40 

5  1  20 

31      6 

2b 

As  2a,  with  2  tons  lime,  Dec, 

1897 

3-(; 

50 

40 

3  1     8 

31     0 

2bb 

As  2b,  with   2  tons  lime  (re- 

peated). Mar.,  1905       . 

2-3 

52 

16 

3  0  24 

31      6 

3a 

Nitrate  of  soda(^50  Ib.ammonia) 

3-8 

50 

14 

3  0  26 

30     0 

3b 

Nitrate  of  soda(=25  Ib.ammonia) 

1-7 

50 

12 

2  3  12 

30     0 

4 

Mineral    manures   (superphos- 
phate   3   cwt.,    sulphate    of 

potash  i  cwt.) 

7-5 

48 

29 

5  2  21 

35     0 

5a 

Mineral  manures  and  sulphate 

o^mmonia  (=25  Ib.ammonia) 

As  5a,  with  1   ton  lime.  Mar., 

_ 

5aa 

1905 

3-6 

52 

16 

7  0  24 

31     0 

5b 

As  5a,  with  2  tons  lime,  Dec, 

1897 

3-7 

52 

14 

5  1     6 

32     0 

6 

Mineral   manures  and   nitrate 

of  soda  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

4-1 

49 

31 

5  2  15 

30     0 

7 

Unmanured      .... 

1-4 

50 

11 

2  2  15 

31     0 

8a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (=50  lb.  ammonia)    . 

8aa 

As  8a,  with  2  tons  lime,  Dec, 

1897 

40 » 

50 

44 

4  3  12 

30     0 

8b 

Mineral  manures,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (=50  lb.  ammonia) 
omitted  (in  alternate  years)  . 

8bb 

As  8b,  with  2  tons  lime,  Dec, 

1897 

4-8^ 

50 

40 

4  0     8 

30     0 

9a 

Mineral  manures  and  (in  alter- 
nate years)   nitrate  of  soda 

(=50  lb.  ammonia) 

6-21 

50 

34-5 

8  2  16 

32     0 

9b 

Mineral    manures,    nitrate   of 
soda     (=50    lb.    ammonia) 

omitted  (in  alternate  years) . 

3-7^ 

50 

32-5 

3  0     2 

35     0 

10a 

Superphosphate  3  cwt.,  nitrate 

of  soda  (^25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

2-5 

50 

16 

6  1     0 

31     6 

10b 

Rape  dust  (=25  lb.  ammonia)  . 

4-2 

50 

30-6 

4  0  24 

31     0 

11a 

Sulphate  of  potash  1  cwt.,  ni- 
trate of  soda  (=25  lb.  am- 

monia) ..... 

6-2 

50 

47 

9  2  10 

30     0 

lib 

Farmyard    manure    (=100  lb. 

ammonia)     .... 

26-7 

49 

122 

15  2  12 

34     0 

^  Applied. 


»  Omitted. 
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farmyard  manure  plot  (lib),  and  of  plot  11a,  where  sulphate  of 
potash  had  been  used.  It  would  appear  from  this  latter  result 
that  the  need  of  potash  is  beginning  to  tell  on  this  land.  Rape 
dust  (plot  10b)  did  not  do  as  well  as  farmyard  manure,  this 
latter  giving  20*2  bushels. 

The  different  samples  of  corn  were  valued,  as  usual,  by  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  junr.,  of  Bedford,  on  January  24, 1912.  The  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  year  was  taken  as  35s.  ^d.  per  quarter  of  504  lb. 
at  Ridgmont  Station.  The  better  samples,  among  which  were 
those  grown  with  rape  dust  and  with  farmyard  manure,  just 
came  up  to  this  figure,  and  were  described  as  "  useful  wheats 
for  the  season's  growth,  condition  good,  and  with  plenty  of 
strength." 

The  usual  features  of  inferior  value,  low  weight  per  bushel, 
and  high  amount  of  tail  corn,  when  nitrate  of  soda  alone  was 
used  (plots  3a,  3b),  were  again  shown. 

Continuous  Growing  of  Barley  {Stackyard  Field), 
1911  (35th  Season). 

The  land  was  cleaned  and  prepared  during  the  winter 
of  1910.  Farmyard  manure,  giving  100  lb.  ammonia  per 
acre  (as  ascertained  by  analysis),  was  ploughed  in  on  March 
4,  1911,  and  on  April  10,  9  pecks  per  acre  of  "  Goldthorpe  " 
Imrley  were  drilled  over  the  whole  of  the  area.  Mineral 
manures  were  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  plots  to  receive 
them,  and  rape  dust  spread  on  plot  10b.  The  barley  came 
up  quite  Avell.  The  nitrogenous  top-dressings  were  applied, 
the  first  halves  on  May  16,  the  second  halves  on  May  26.  From 
this  time,  however,  the  barley  hardly  seemed  to  grow  at  all, 
and  the  want  of  rain  Avas  most  severely  felt,  there  being  not 
sufficient  even  to  wash  in  the  soluble  salts  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  these  remaining  visible  on 
the  surface  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  application.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  different  plots,  with  one  exception, 
looked  very  poor,  and  but  small  yields  were  ultimately  obtained. 
The  one  exception  was  the  farmyard  manure  plot  (lib),  which 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  all  the  others,  the  dung  preserving 
in  the  soil  the  necessary  moisture,  and  thus  acting  in  a  way 
that  none  of  the  artificial  manures  could  imitate. 

Plot  4  (minerals  only)  showed  the  same  peculiarity  with 
regard  to  the  presence  of  the  weed  "  horse  tail "  that  was 
noticed  in  1910.  The  sulphate'  of  ammonia  plots,  2a,  5a,  8a, 
and  8b  were  practically  destitute  of  crop,  while  on  2b  the 
influence  of  the  lime  applied  fourteen  years  previously  had 
ol)viously  disappeared.  The  small  dressing  of  5  cwt.  per  acre 
of  lime,  given  in  three  different  years,  however,  afforded 
a  certain  amount  of  crop,  and  this  plot  looked  better  than 
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did  either  2b,  already  referred  to,  or  even  2bb,  upon  which  the 
dressing  of  2  tons  of  lime  per  acre  had  been  repeated  in  1905. 

The  crop  was  cut  on  August  10,  and  then  carted,  being 
ultimately  threshed  on  November  15.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  II.,  page  391. 

If  the  wheat  crop  suffered  through  the  exceptional  season, 
the  barley  did  very  much  more  so,  and,  indeed,  there  has 
hardly  ever  been  so  poor  a  crop  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments.  One  of  the  two  unmanured  plots  gave  3*8 
bushels,  the  duplicate,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  yielding 
only  1*4  bushels. 

Mineral  manures  (plot  4),  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
weeds,  gave  rather  more,  namely,  7*5  bushels. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  plots,  when  this  was  used  alone, 
gave,  as  stated,  no  crop  whatever,  but  plot  2aa,  where  as  little 
as  15  cwt.  per  acre  of  lime  had  in  all  been  applied,  produced 
5'5  bushels,  as  against  3"6  and  2'3  bushels  on  plots  2b  and 
2bb,  where  2  tons  and  4  tons  respectively  of  lime  had  been 
previously  applied.  The  failure  of  plot  2bb  is,  indeed,  remark- 
able, and  the  fact  that  this  falling  off  has  been  noted  alike  in 
the  wheat  and  in  the  barley  is  a  matter  calling  for  investi- 
gation, seeing  how  very  successful  was  the  application  in  the 
first  instance  of  2  tons  of  lime. 

With  the  nitrate  of  soda  plots,  the  heavier  dressing  (plot  3a) 
gave  double  the  crop  that  the  lighter  dressing  did,  but  both 
crops  were  miseral^ly  small,  and  it  will  lie  further  noticed  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  addition  of  mineral  manures 
to  nitrate  of  soda  gave  practically  no  increase.  As  between  the 
omission  of  potash  or  that  of  phosphates  (plots  10a  and  11a), 
there  would  seem  to  be  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat, 
of  the  need  of  potash  on  this  land.  Rape  dust  (plot  10b) 
did  little  good,  but  the  one  redeeming  feature  was  the  farmyard 
manure  plot  (lib),  which  gave  a  crop  far  in  advance  of  any 
of  the  others.  This  amounted  to  26*7  bushels  per  acre.  No 
other  one  was  near  it,  the  next  highest  result  being  7*5  bushels. 

The  valuation  of  the  corn,  carried  out  as  usual,  showed 
the  barleys  to  ])e  very  inferior.  Not  a  single  sample  reached 
the  general  basis  of  36.s.  per  quarter  of  448  lbs.  for  the  year, 
and  several,  including  the  nitrate  of  soda  plots,  fell  as 
low  as  30.S.  The  grain  was  not  merely  small,  but  the  colour 
was  uneven,  and  there  were  many  unripened  grains,  so  that 
little  would  have  gone  for  malting  purposes. 

Rotation  Experiments,  1911. 
(a)  Rotation  IV.     1911,   Wheat—after  Mustard. 
As  mentioned  in   last  year's  report,  the   Rotation  Experi- 
ments, so  far  as  the  upper-half  of  the  area  devoted  to  them  in 
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Stackyard  Field  was  concerned,  came  to  an  end  in  1910.  On  the 
lower-half,  however,  it  was  arranged  to  carry  on  for  the  wheat 
crop  of  Rotation  IV.  in  1911,  and  then  to  close  this  part  also. 

The  Experiments  of  1911  accordingly  emln-aced  only  the  old 
plots  5,  tJ,  7  and  8  of  Rotation  YY.  Mustard  had  been  the  crop 
of  1910,  and,  after  ploughing  of  the  land,  "  Square  Head's 
Master "  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  9  pecks  per  acre,  was  drilled 
on  October  18,  1910.  The  crop,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  was 
very  patchy,  and  suffered  greatly  from  the  drought.  It  was 
cut  on  August  4,  and  carted  on  August  9,  1911.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  III.— Rotation  IV.     Wheat,  1911. 

Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Plot 

Head  corn 

Tail 
corn 

Weight 

Straw, 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 

Weight       Bush. 

Weight 

per 
bushel 

chaff,  &c. 

on 
basis  of 
35».  M. 

Lower  half 

1 

.5 

(Bullock-feeding). 
Decorticated  cotton 

C. 

q.  lb.' 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C.    q.   lb. 

8.      d. 

cake  plot 

6 

1   10    11-4 

623 

21 

9     2  15     35     6 

6 

Maize  meal  plot 

7 

2  25    13-8 

625 

17-5 

10     3  25,    .36     0 

7 

No  cake  or  corn 

6 

1   27    11-7 

62-0 

25  0 

9     3     9     35     6 

8 

No  cake  or  corn 

6 

0     7      91 

62-3 

20-5 

7     3  14     36     0 

The  highest  yield  was  that  on  the  plot  where  maize  meal 
dung  had  been  used,  but  the  produce  in  all  cases  was  small, 
and  the  results  do  not  lead  to  any  definite  conclusions. 

The  quality  of  the  wheat  was,  however,  in  each  case  good, 
and  the  valuer  reported  them  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the 
season,  colour  and  strength  alike  being  good. 


{h)  Series  (C).     New  Rotation  Experiment.     1911,  Barley — 
after  Swedes  Fed  Off. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  series  of  Rotation 
Experiments  it  was  decided  to  renew  the  inquiry  on  somewhat 
different  lines.  A  commencement  was  made  in  1910,  Avhen,  over 
the  whole  of  the  4  acres  previously  occupied  in  Stackyard  Field 
by  Rotation  III.,  swedes  were  grown.  Instead,  however,  of  the  4 
acres  being  divided  into  8  plots  of  ^  acre  each,  the  whole  4  acres 
were  simply  divided  into  two  lots  of  2  acres  each.  On  one  of 
these  the  swede  crop  Avas  fed  off  by  sheep  which  consumed 
cake,  and  the  other  two  acres  were  similarly  fed  off  by  sheep 
which  had  corn  given  to  them.?  Barley. followed  in  1911,  the 
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one  half  thus  representing  the  barley  crop  after  cake-feeding, 
and  the  other  after  corn-feeding  on  the  land. 

The  swede  crop  of  1910  varied  from  10^  to  14  tons  per 
acre.  This  was  made  up  to  a  uniform  amount  of  12  tons  per 
aci-e  on  each  half  of  the  land.  The  sheep  receiving  cake 
consumed  8  cwt.  of  linseed  cake,  8  cwt.  of  undecorticated 
cotton  cake,  together  with  •!  cwt.  of  chaff,  this  latter  being  a 
mixture  of  oat-straw  and  clover  hay.  The  sheep  receiving 
corn  consumed  8  cwt.  of  barley  and  8  cwt.  of  oats,  together 
with  4  cwt.  of  chaff  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  the  cake- 
feeding,  xlfter  the  sheep  had  fed  off  the  roots,  the  land  was 
ploughed,  March  18 — April  8,  1911,  and  "  Goldthorpe  "  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  9  pecks  per  acre,  was  drilled  over  the  whole  area 
on  April  13.  It  came  up  very  well,  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  continuous  barley  grown  in  the  same  field.  The 
crop,  after  corn-feeding,  always,  however,  looked  rather 
better  than  that  after  cake-feeding,  and  this  was  borne  out  in 
the  harvest  results.  The  barley  was  cut  on  August  2  and 
carted  on  August  4,  the  results  being  given   in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV. — Series  C.     Rotation  Experiment.     Barley,  1911. 

Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head  com 

Tail 
corn 

Straw, 
chaflf,  Ac. 

Value  of 
corn  per 
quarter 

Plot 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 
bushel 

Weight 

on 

basis  of 
36s. 

C.    q.  lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

C.    q.  lb. 

«.     d. 

1 

Swedes  fed  off  with 

cake    . 

10  3     8 

23-8 

51 

87-5 

13  2   13 

3.-.     0 

2     Swedes  fed  off  with 

corn    .         .         .     12  3  10 

28-5 

504 

90-6       17  0     3 

37     0 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  corn-feeding  produced  nearly  5 
Ijushels  per  acre  more  corn  and  3i  cwt.  per  acre  more  straw 
than  did  the  cake-feeding.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this, 
except  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  season,  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  land  was  in  nicer  tiltth  after  the  sheep  had 
done  feeding  with  corn  than  it  was  after  the  cake-feeding, 
there  having  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  when  the  sheep  were 
finishing  their  cake,  and  the  land  being  somewhat  "puddled" 
in  consequence. 

On  examining  the  corn  the  valuer  found  that  grown  after  the 
corn-feeding  to  be  much  mellower  than  the  other.  The  cake- 
fed  barley  had  many  hard  corns  and  was  not  nearly  so  uniform 
in  size. 
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Experiments    with    Nitrogenous    Top-dressings    on 
Wheat,  1911. 

Series  (Z>).     Stackyard  Field. 

Experiments  of  previous  years  had  been  concerned  with 
wheat,  barley,  mangolds,  potatoes,  and  oats.  In  1911  it  was 
decided  to  return  to  wheat,  and  to  extend  the  inquiry  by  not 
merely  using  nitrate  of  lime  and  cyanamide  separately,  but  by 
employing  them  also  mixed  in  different  proportions.  The  land 
used  for  the  purpose  was  the  upper-half  of  the  old  Rotation  IV., 
where  mustard  had  been  the  crop  of  1910.  The  land,  after 
being  ploughed,  was  drilled  on  October  18,  1910,  with  9  pecks 
per  acre  of  "  Square  Head's  Master "  wheat.  Along  with  it 
was  given  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  and  \  cwt.  per 
acre  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  wheat  came  up  fairly,  but,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  did  not  look  at  all  well,  and  the 
subsequent  drought  affected  it  greatly.  The  different  top- 
dressings  were  applied  on  May  16,  1911,  but  there  was  little  or 
no  rain  to  dissolve  them,  and  they  remained  on  the  surface  for 
a  considerable  time  subsequently. 

The  wheat  was  cut  on  August  1,  and  carted  on  August  9. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  V. 

Table    V. — Experiment    with    Nitrogenous    Top-dressings 

on   Wheat,  1911. 

Stackyard  Field — Produce  per  acre. 


Head  com 

Tail 
corn 

Value  of 

Plot 

Manures  per  acre 

Weight 

Bush. 

Weight 

per 
bushel 

Weight 

quarter 
on  basis 
of  35«.  6rf. 

1 

Nitrate  of  soda^     . 

Lb. 

1,240 

20-4 

Lb. 

60-8 

Lb. 
61 

«.     d. 
34     6 

2 

Nitrate  of  lime  >     . 

1,026 

16-7 

61-4 

60 

34     6 

3 

No  top-dressing 

1,016 

16-2 

62-6 

41 

35     0 

4 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1  cwt. 

959 

15-2 

630 

37 

35     6 

5 

7  ■ 

Calcium  cyanamide 
Nitrate  of  lime.      1   part 
Cyanamide.     1  part 
Nitrate  of  lime.     1  part. 
Cyanamide.     2  parts 

1 

1,061 
1,174 

1,078 

16-8 
18-6 

17-2 

63-0 
630 

62-5 

38 
47 

42 

35     6 
35     0 

35     0 

1  In  quantity  to  supply  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  contained  in  1  cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plot  which  received  no  nitro- 
genous top-dressing  gave  a  yield  of  16'2  bushels  per  acre,  and 
that  the  yield  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  one  bushel  below 
this. 
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The  highest  yield,  that  from  nitrate  of  soda,  was  only  4*2 
bushels  niore,  namely,  20*4  bushels,  this  plot  also  giving  the 
most  straw. 

The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  lime  and  cyanamide,  half  and  half, 
gave  an  increase  of  2*4  bushels,  and  the  mixing  of  the  two 
materials  was  distinctly  satisfactory,  as  thereby  some  of  the 
inconveniences  attaching  to  the  use  of  either  of  the  materials 
separately  were  avoided.  Undoubtedly,  the  exceptional  cha- 
racter of  the  year  prevented  the  top-dressings  from  acting  to 
anything  like  their  full  extent,  and  the  results  can  only  be 
taken  as  "  comparative." 

The  quality  of  the  corn  was  about  average  except  where 
nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime  had  been  used,  it  being  then 
slightly  inferior.  Between  the  others  there  was  nothing  to 
choose. 

Green-Manuring  Experiments,  1911. 

(«).     Lansome  Field. 

In  Lansome  Field,  the  old  system  of  growing  green  crops 
and  ploughing  them  in  was  continued.  After  the  wheat  of 
1910  had  been  removed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  trifolium 
in  place  of  rape,  but  the  crop  was  put  in  rather  late,  and  did 
not  come  to  anything  much,  so  that  it  had  to  be  ploughed  up, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  usual  three  green  crops,  tares,  rape,  and 
mustard  were  grown.  Tares  and  rape  were  drilled  in  on 
May  5,  1911,  and  mustard  on  May  20,  mineral  manures  (super- 
phosphate and  sulphate  of  potash)  being  again  applied  to  the 
upper  plots  of  the  series.  The  mustard  crop  was  ploughed 
in  on  July  8,  the  other  two  on  July  13.  Second  crops  were 
drilled  on  August  14,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  very  dry 
weather,  they  never  came  up  really  well,  and  were  ploughe<l  in 
on  September  28,  wheat  being  subsequently  (h'illed  as  the  crop 
for  1912. 

(6).     New  Experiments.     Series  (A).     Stackyard  Field. 

In  the  experiments  just  recorded  (Lansome  Field),  the  green 
crops  of  tares,  rape,  and  mustard  had  always  been  ploughed  in. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  see  whether  the  same 
results  would  be  ol)tained  with  the  green  crops  when  fed  off  by 
sheep,  as  when  ploughed  in  green.  Accordingly,  in  the  new 
experiment,  this  modification  was  made.  An  attempt  was 
made,  as  in  Lansome  Field,  to  grow  trifolium,  but  it  was  not 
successful,  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  green  crops  of  tares,  rape, 
and  mustard  were  grown  over  the  4  acres  of  Stackyard  Field 
which  had  previously  been  devoted  to  Rotation  I.  of  the  earlier 
series  of  experiments. 
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Despite  the  drought  of  1911,  the  green  crops  grew  very 
fairly,  and  were  fed  off  by  sheep,  the  tares,  June  13-21,  the 
niustai'd,  July  5-10,  and  the  rape,  July  11-15.  In  each  case 
some  cotton  cake  was  given  to  the  sheep  with  the  green  food. 

On  July  19,  a  second  crop  of  tares  was  drilled,  and  on 
August  14,  second  crops  of  rape  and  mustard.  The  second 
crops,  however,  were  but  small  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
the  season.  They  were  fed  off  I)}'  sheep,  October  18-23, 
along  with  a  little  cotton  cake,  the  land  being  then  ploughed 
up  and  sown  with  wheat. 

Experiments  on  Lucerne. 
Series  (B).  Stackyard  Field,  1911, 
It  will  be  remembered  that  for  the  five  previous  years  there 
had  l^een  grown  in  Stackyard  Field  three  (^lifferent  varieties  of 
lucerne,  namely,  Provence,  American,  and  Canadian,  and  that 
the  Canadian  seed  had,  in  every  year,  given  the  best  return. 
There  was,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  origin 
of  the  Canadian  seed,  and  it  was  decided  now  to  make  a  more 
extended  experiment  with  this  and  other  varieties  of  lucerne, 
ascertaining  definitely  beforehand  the  history  of  the  seed. 
Seven  different  varieties  were  grown,  viz. : — American  (Arizona), 
North  American,  Canadian,  Turkestan,  Provence,  Russian 
(Europe),  and  Russian  (Asia).  The  Canadian  seed  was  obtained 
direct  froin  the  Government  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Saunders,  the  American  (Arizona) 
seed  was  given  l^y  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  the  remaining 
varieties  were  obtained  through  Messrs.  W.  H.  le  May  &  Co. 
Inasmuch  as  opinions  were  found  to  vary  considerably  as 
regards  the  relative  advisability  of  sowing  lucerne  under  a  corn 
crop  or  in  the  open,  it  was  decided  to  let  this  form  part  of  the 
inquiry,  and,  accordingly,  the  area  of  two  acres  devoted  to 
the  lucerne  experiments  was  divided  into  two  portions,  a  barley 
crop  being  grown  on  one  of  these  portions,  l)iat  not  on  the  other. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  the  im- 
portation of  weeds,  through  farmyard  manure  or  London  dung, 
neither  of  these  was  used,  but  a  special  manure,  composed  of 
dissolved  bones,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  i-ape  dust,  was  used  for 
the  lucerne.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that,  earlier  in  the 
year,  lime  had  been  applied  to  this  area  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per 
acre.  "  Goldthorpe  "  barley,  9  pecks  per  acre,  was  drilled  on 
the  lower  half  on  April  1,  1911,  and  lucerne  was  drilled  all 
over  on  May  26.  The  plots  were  kept  constantly  hoed,  and, 
in  this  way,  though  the  season  was  a  most  di'y  one,  it  was  found 
possible  to  secure  a  crop  of  each  variety.  On  the  land  where 
lucerne  was  sown  without  a  sheltering  crop,  spurry  came  up 
very  strongly,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  smother  the  lucerne 
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On  the  half  sown  with  liarley  there  was,  however,  a  striking 
difference,  tlie  lucerne  coming  up  almost  free  from  any  weed. 
Although  the  lucerne  grown  in  the  barley  was  protected  by  the 
latter  in  its  earlier  stages,  yet,  when  the  barley  had  l)een  cut 
and  the  lucerne  Avas  then  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  it 
appeared  to  suffer  in  the  end  more  than  did  the  crop  sown  from 
the  beginning  without  any  sheltering  crop. 

Of  the  different  varieties,  the  two  that  stood  out  undoubtedly 
the  best  were  the  two  American  varieties.  The  Canadian,  while 
fair,  did  not  appear  likely  to  carry  out  the  promise  shown  in 
the  earlier  experiment. 

Experiments  on  Sugar-beet. 

Although  sugar-beet  had  previously  been  grown  experi- 
mentally at  Woburn,  yet  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the 
question  of  sugar-beet  growing  in  this  country  was  the  occasion 
of  a  more  detailed  series  of  experiments  being  carried  out  in 
1911.  The  land  devoted  to  this  purpose  consisted  of  2  acres 
in  Stackyard  Field  where  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and 
also  a  smaller  area  on  Road  Piece  Field  where  the  soil  is  of 
heavier  character,  and  where  mangolds  were  grown  side  by 
side  with  sugar-beet  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

(a)  Series  B.     Stackyard  Field.     Light  Loam. 

The  land  was  ploughed  March  24-April  1,  London  dung, 
12  tons  per  acre,  being  carted  and  spread  April  22-28.  On 
May  4,  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  per  acre 
of  sulphate  of  potash  were  harrowed  in,  and  sugar-beet  was 
subsequently  drilled. 

In  Stackyard  Field  there  were  three  different  varieties,  all 
of  which  had  been  olitained  direct  from  the  Continent.  These 
were  :  Vilmorin's  "  Improved  White,"  "  Klein  Wanzleben  N," 
and  "Klein  Wanzleben  Z."  Not  only  were  these  three  varieties 
tried,  but,  in  addition,  each  variety  was  grown  in  rows  at 
three  different  distances  apart,  namely,  12,  15,  and  18  in. 
The  first  hoeing  was  done  May  27-30,  the  second  hoeing 
June  8-30,  during  which  time  the  crop  was  singled  and  set 
out.  A  third  hoeing  followed  July  1-7,  and  on  July  14  a 
top-dressing  of  1  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied 
throughout  to  the  sugar-beet. 

Despite  the  very  unfavourable  weather,  a  quite  good  plant 
was  obtained,  })ut  the  subsequent  drought  caused  the  growth 
to  be  stu)ited,  and  the  crop,  though  fair  for  the  year,  was  not 
what  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
was  shown  in  the  tendency  of  the  roots  to  become  "fangy," 
thereby  causing  a  good  deal  more  earth  to  attach  to  them  than 
would  have  ordinarily  been  the  case. 
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In  consequence  of  the  ro^YS  1)eing  much  closer  together 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  mangolds,  it  was  necessarj' 
to  do  all  the  hoeing  by  hand.  It  was  hard  to  draw,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  as  they  were  in  the  field,  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  variety  over  the  other, 
or  of  any  particular  Avay  of  planting. 

The  crop  was  raised  early  in  November,  special  implements, 
obtained  from  Holland,  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  found  to  work  very  well.  The  roots  were  topped  and 
tailed  in  the  field,  then  thrown  into  carts  and  weighed,  in  just 
the  same  Avay  as  mangolds  would  lie.  A  portion  of  each  lot 
was  subsequently  washed  and  re-Aveighed  in  order  to  see  what 
the  produce  of  the  cleaned  roots,  as  received  by  a  factory, 
Avould  l)e.  Careful  details  Avere  kept  of  the  cost  of  hoeing, 
singling,  lifting,  &c.,  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  with 
mangold-growing. 

After  the  Aveighing  of  the  crop,  samples  of  the  roots  were 
analysed.     Table  VI.  gives  the  details  obtained. 


Table  Yl.—Sugar-heet  {Stackyard  Field),  1911. 

Distance 

Produce  per 

Percentage 

of  sugar 

in  washed 

roots 

Sugar 

riot 

Variety 

of  rows 
apart 

acre  of 
washed  roots 

per 
acre 

Inches 

T.    c.     q.  lb. 

Per  cent. 

T.    c. 

1 

"  Vilmoiin's  Improved  Wliit.e  " 

12 

7     7     3  22 

16-47 

1     4 

2 

1-                                   5'                               I» 

15 

7   11      1      .S 

1 5-20 

1     3 

3 

11                                   51 

18 

5   17     2  12 

14-81 

0  18 

4 

"Klein  Wanzleben  N "   . 

12 

6     8     2     5 

15-56 

1     0 

.5 

11               11            11      •         • 

15 

7     2     2     1 

15-83 

1     3 

6 

18 

9     7     .H  20 

15-30 

1     8 

7 

"  Klein  WanzJeben  Z  "    . 

12 

7   18     2     4 

1619 

1     6 

8 

11               11           11        •         • 

15 

7   16     2  22 

16-86 

1     6 

9 

11               11           11        •         • 

18 

8     1     1  23 

15-89 

1     6 

Average 

— 

7  10     1     3 

15-79 

1     4 

{h)  Road  Piece  Field.     Heavier  Land. 

In  this  case  only  one  variety  of  sugar-beet,  namely,  "  Klein 
Wanzleben  Z,"  Avas  groAvn,  l)ut  at  the  three  distances  apart, 
namely,  12,  15,  and  18  in.,  that  Avere  adopted  in  Stackyard  Field. 

Side  by  side  Avith  sugar-beet  Avas  groAvn  a  plot  of  "  YelloAv 
Globe  "  mangolds,  the  seed  being  drilled  in  roAvs  24  in.  apart. 
Dung  was  spread  April  5-17,  and  the  mangold  seed  AA-^as  drilled 
April  15-17,  the  drilling  of  sugar-beet  folloAving  on  May  5, 

The  mangold  and  also  the  sugar-beet  came  up  very  Avell, 
and  the  crops  Avere  much  larger  than  in  Stackyard  Field,  the 
land  being  heavier  and  more  suitable  for  root-groAving. 
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On  July  13  a  top-dressing  of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
1  cwt.  of  salt  was  given  to  the  crops.  The  sugar-beet  were 
ready  rather  earlier  thau*the  mangolds,  and  were  i-aised  October 
22-28,  the  mangolds  being  similarly  taken  up  November  1-8. 
In  Table  VII.  the  comparative  weights  of  the  two  crops  grown 
on  the  same  land  are  given. 

Table    VII. — Gomparison    of    Sugar-beet     and    Mangolds 
("  Yellow  Globe''')  grown  in  Road  Piece  Field,  1911. 


Plot 

Distance 

of  rows 

apart 

Produce  per  acre  of 
roots  (unwashed) 
as  weighed  in  field 

1 

2 
3 

4 

Sugar-beet,  "  Klein  Wanzleben  Z  "      . 

))                                  )I                              1)                      !!                   •                  • 
')                                  )!                              11                      !)                   •                  • 

Mangolds,  "Yellow  Globe". 

Inches 
12 
15 

18 

24 

T.     c.     q.    lb. 

21  1      0     0 

22  13     0     0 

23  15     0     0 

44     4     0     0 

The  weights  given  in  Table  VI.  for  experiment  (a)  are  those 
of  the  washed  roots  only,  as  it  would  be  in  this  condition  that 
the  sugar-ljeet  would  be  utilised  in  a  factory.  The  weights  of 
the  bull)s  as  taken  in  the  field  were  considerably  higher,  the 
highest  l^eing  15  tons  18  cwt.  and  the  lowest  10  tons  16  cwt.  per 
acre.  But  these  latter  weights  were  those  of  the  bulbs  treated 
just  as  mangolds  would  be,  the  tops  and  tails  cut  off  and  the 
adhering  earth  shaken  off  as  far  as  possible.  The  roots  were 
then  taken  to  the  farm,  and  a  portion  from  each  plot  was 
thoroughly  washed  and  the  loss  recorded.  This  was  found  to 
amount  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent.,  a  much  higher  figure  than 
is  generally  reckoned.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to 
mention  that,  owing  to  the  very  exceptional  season,  the  roots 
were  small  and  not  well  grown,  and,  moreover,  they  showed 
considerable  "  fanginess."  All  this  would  contriliute  to  the 
holding  up  of  proportionately  more  earth  than  would  be  the 
case  with  well-shapen,  regular,  and  smooth  roots.  Still,  there 
is  great  reason  for  believing  that  the  loss  of  weight  involved  in 
washing  the  roots  before  they  are  used  in  the  factory  is  very 
much  more  than  is  generally  stated.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  washing  was  similarly  tried  with  the 
mangold  crop,  and  the  loss  so  found  was  13  per  cent.  ;  again, 
more  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case. 

The  analyses  were  made,  of  course,  in  the  cleaned  roots,  and 
the  produce  of  sugar  per  acre  was  calculated  out  from  these 
analyses,  and  is  given  in  the  last  column  of  Table  VI. 

From  results  olitained  in  an  exceptional  season  such  as  that 
of  1911  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  fair  conclusions  either  as  to 
the  yield  of  sugar-beet  per  acre,  the  amount  of  sugar,  or  the 
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respective  values  of  the  different  varieties  grown  or  of  the 
methods  of  planting  employed.  But,  so  far  as  one  may  hazard 
conclusions,  it  would  seem  that,  o^  the  whole,  the  "  Klein 
Wanzle])en  Z "  did  the  best,  then  the  "  N  "  variety  of  the 
same.  As  regards  distance  of  rows  apart,  the  results  were 
too  "  in  and  out  "  to  say  much  al)out  them. 

In  experiment  (h)  the  sugar-beets  Avere  not  washed,  but 
the  weights  were  those  taken  in  the  field  just  as  a  crop  of 
mangolds  would  be  weighed.  As  already  stated,  the  mangolds 
were  found  to  lose  13  per  cent,  by  washing,  against  the  35  to  40 
per  cent,  of  loss  with  the  sugar-beet. 

The  weights  put  out  in  Table  VII.  of  the  respective  yield  of 
sugar-beet  and  mangolds  enables  a  comparison  to  be  drawn 
between  the  two  crops,  for,  although  the  season  was  an  excep- 
tional one,  the  crops  were  grown  side  by  side  on  the  same  land, 
they  were  similarly  manured,  &c.,  and  so  were  grown  under 
quite  similar  conditions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mangolds 
gave  practically  double  the  crop  that  sugar-beet  did,  and  this 
would  he  further  accentuated  had  the  crops  been  compared  in 
the  washed  state.  The  soil  in  this  experiment  was  much  more 
suitalile  for  root-growing  than  that  of  Stackyard  Field  (experi- 
ment (a)),  and  the  yield  of  sugar-beet  was  increased  accordingly 
from  14  and  15  tons  to  22^  tons  per  acre  reckoned  on  the 
unwashed  roots.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  having  the 
rows  wider  apart  slightly  increased  the  yield. 

Coming  now  to  the  relative  cost  of  cultivation,  it  was  found, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  that  the  sugar-beet  cost  21.  an 
acre  more  to  grow  than  did  the  mangold,  and,  while  the  cost  of 
the  latter  might  fairly  he  put  at  10^.  per  acre,  the  sugar-beet 
cost  121.  per  acre.  Careful  records  were  kept  of  certain  details, 
such  as  the  cost  of  hoeing,  singling,  lifting,  &c.,  and  the 
followinsr  mav  be  found  of  interest  : — 


Cost  per  acre  of  hoeing,    singling, 
and  cutting  out  .         .         .         . 
Cost  per  acre  of  lifting  crop    . 


Sugar-beet 


12  in.  apart 


s.  d. 
49  6 
37     0 


86     6 


15  in.  apart 


,s.  d. 
40  6 
30     0 


ro    6 


18  in.  apart 


«.  d. 
33  0 
25     0 


.58     0 


Mangolds 


24  in.  apart 


s.      d. 

Ifi      6 

8     0 


24     6 


In  making  these  comparisons  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that 
with  sugar-l)eet  all  the  hoeing  had  to  be  done  by  hand,  whereas 
with  mangolds,  sown  wider  apart  from  row  to  row,  horse- 
hoeing  could  be  employed  to  a  certain  extent. 
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While  the  results  of  sugar-beet  growing  in  ly  11  were,  of 
course,  exceptional  owing  to  the  season,  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  mentioned  that  the  sugar-beet  crop  of  1910,  grown  in 
rows  21  in.  apart,  only  amounted  to  12  ton  2  cwt.  of  unwashed 
roots  per  acre,  the  mangold  crop  being  31^  tons  per  acre,  or 
more  than  double. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  the  experiment  in  1912. 

Experiment  on  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Rotation  {Butt 
Furlong),  1911. 

Following  the  wheat  of  1910  came  the  swede  crop.  The 
swedes  Avere  drilled  July  11-14,  and  singled  August  27. 
The  land,  however,  became  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  crop  of 
swedes  was  an  extremely  poor  one,  and,  in  fact,  a  failure. 

Experiments  on  the   Prevention  of  Potato  Disease 
{Lansome  Field),  1911. 

A  very  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  on  the  above 
subject  had  l)een  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  of  the 
Ridgmont  Fruit  Farm,  and  land  for  earring  these  out  had  been 
placed  at  Mr.  Pickering's  disposal.  To  these  plots  were  added 
others  on  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  out  supplementary 
inquiries,  such  as  the  use  of  dry-spraying,  &c. 

The  land  was  well  manured  with  London  dung,  and  the 
potatoes  were  duly  planted.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  there 
was  no  sign  whatever  of  potato  disease  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  whole  experiment,  on  which  so  much  time  and  trouble 
had  been  expended,  accordingly  led  to  no  result. 

Grass  Experiments  {Broad  Mead),  1911. 

(a)  Manurial  experiments. 

{h)  On  the  use  of  diflEerent  kinds  of  lime. 

In  1911  Broad  Mead  Field  was  grazed,  and,  accordingly, 
there  are  no  weights  of  hay  to  record. 

Further,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  drought,  pastures, 
after  June,  were  thoroughly  burnt  up,  and  presented  a  parched 
appearance.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  experi- 
ment (a),  plot  5 — on  which  lime  had  been  applied — remained 
more  or  less  green  throughout  the  whole  of  the  drought,  thus 
presenting  a  marked  difference  to  any  of  the  others. 

As  regards  experiment  {h) — with  different  kinds  of  lime — 
it  is  still  too  early  to  record  any  definite  result  ;  ])ut,  so  far  as 
any  conclusions  can  l)e  drawn,  it  would  appear  that  the  Buxton 
lime  and  the  chalk  lime  have  tlone  the  best,  and  that  then 
follow  the  lias  and  oolite  limes,  the  magnesian  lime  l)eing 
distinctly  inferior  to  any  other. 
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Rainfall  at  Woburn  Experimental  Station,  1911. 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May   . 
June  . 


22  Tudor  Street, 

London,  E.C. 


(292  ft.  above 

sea  level.) 

1911 

In. 

101 

July 

1-33 

August     . 

1-78 

September 

111 

October   . 

1-00 

November 

1-76 

December 

1911 
In. 
•37 
•99 
1  32 
1-76 
2-58 
4-23 


Total  .         .         .       19-24 

J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 


THE   ERADICATION   OF   WILD   ONION. 

Wild  Onion  (Allium  vineale)  is  known  as  a  most  trouble- 
some weed,  alike  on  arable  land  and  in  pasture.  On  the  former 
it  may  taint  corn  crops  in  which  it  occurs,  rendering  the  corn 
unfit  for  milling  ;  so  also  with  "  seeds  hay  ";  while,  when  existing 
on  dairy  pastures,  it  will  readily  communicate  its  objectionable 
odour  to  milk.  It  is  seldom  found  on  light  land,  but  only  on 
heavy  clay  land,  and,  when  present,  may  sometimes  spread  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  field  quite  unculturable.  Its 
spread,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it,  are 
increased  by  the  fact  that  it  possesses  three  different  methods 
of  propagation':  (1)  by  seed  borne  on  a  flowering  head  ;  (2)  by 
"  bulbils  "  or  "  aerial  bulbs  "  borne  on  the  flower-head  ;  from 
this  they  detach  themselves  and,  falling  on  the  ground,  give  rise 
to  a  new  plant  ;  (3)  by  "  off-sets  "  from  the  bulb  itself,  these 
separating  themselves  in  considerable  number  and  each  l)eing 
capable  of  starting  a  fresh  plant. 

Wild  onion  does  not  occur  on  the  light  sandy  loam  of  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Farm,  but  in  a  field  of  clay  land  on  an 
adjoining  farm  it  grows  freely,  and  part  of  the  field  is  so 
infested  with  the  weed  that  a  corn  crop  is  never  successful 
here. 

.Ix  Experiments  on  eradication  of  this  pest  were  commenced 
at  the  Wol)urn  Pot-culture  Station  in  1899,  and  have  been 
continued  ever  since.  The  first  attempts  were  directed  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  "  chemical  "  treatment  would  destroy 
the  wild  onion  and  prevent  its  spread  ;  further,  the  use  of  lime 
and  gas  lime  was  tried  ;  and  thirdly,  the  adoption  of  means  for 
altering  the  mechanical  and  physical  conditions  of  the  soil. 

'  For  Illustrations  of  these  methods,  see  Journal  R.A.S.E.,  Vol.  62,  1901, 
page  339. 
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Simultaneously  experiments  were  tried  in  the  aforesaid  field 
with  those  forms  of  treatment  which  seemed,  from  the  Pot- 
culture  trials,  to  give  prospects  of  success.  The  field,  however, 
was  not  at  our  free  disposal,  and  the  experiments  could  not  be 
effectively  controlled  and  carried  out  consecutively,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessai*y  to  refer  further  to  this  work.  In  the 
Pot-culture  experiments  the  agencies  that  seemed  to  be  most 
promising  were  (a)  carbolic  acid,  (h)  sulphocyanide  of  ammon- 
ium, (c)  gas  lime,  (c/)  mechanical  operations.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  any  of  these  methods  effectually  destroyed  the 
weed  ;  undoubtedly  a  check  was  given  to  its  growth,  but  the 
hard  "  off-sets  "  from  the  parent  bulb  were  found  to  resist  the 
action  of  even  strong  "  chemicals "  like  sulphuric  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.  During  the  experiments  many  observations 
were  made  of  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  wild  onion,  and  these 
came  in  very  usefully  subsequently  when  the  field  trials  now 
to  be  specially  dealt  with  were  undertaken.  Among  other 
points  it  was  noticed  that  the  bulli  worked  its  way  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  the  summer  proceeded,  and  l)y  July,  if 
the  ground  was  not  too  hard,  it  could  be  pulled  up  quite  well 
by  the  hand  without  detaching  the  then  forming  "  off -sets." 

Early  in  1902,  a  Member  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Charles  Reed, 
of  Chelsing,  Ware,  Herts.,  reading  in  the  Journal  an  account  of 
the  work  done  at  Woburn,  offered  the  Society  part  of  a  field  on 
his  farm  where  wild  onion  was  very  prevalent.  Arrangements 
were  entered  into,  and  from  1902  until  the  present  time 
experiments  have  been  conducted  there,  Mr.  H.  M.  Freear  of 
the  Woburn  Pot-culture  Station  having  throughout  personally 
attended  to  the  various  applications  given.  The  field  in 
question  is  one  24  acres  in  extent,  lying  somewhat  on  a  slope  ; 
the  soil  of  the  lower  10  acres  of  the  field  is  distinctly  lighter 
than  at  the  top  end,  and  here  wild  onion  does  not  thrive  to  an 
extent  to  be  really  troublesome.  But  the  upper  and  centre 
parts  of  the  field  are  on  heavy  clay  and  here  wild  onion  is  such 
a  pest  as  to  cause  the  field  to  be  practically  unculturable.  On 
the  adjoining  farm  is  an  area  of  160  acres  which  also  is  quite 
useless  because  of  the  presence  of  the  weed.  Accordingly  the 
selected  site  was  one  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  practical 
trial  as  that  devised  ;  Mr,  Reed  has  shown  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  work  and  has  throughout  given  every  assistance  and 
done  most  readily  whatever  was  asked  of  him.  For  this  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Reed.  At  the  outset 
an  area  of  about  2  acres  Avas  taken  in  hand  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  field  ;  15  plots  were  marked  out  and  a  scheme  of 
experiment  devised.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  these  in 
detail,  but  only  to  state  generally  the  results  arrived  at,  and 
then   to   treat    of   the   method    which    was    eventually   found 
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successful     in     largely    reducing,    if    not    in    actually    getting 
altogether  rid  of  the  pest. 

The  applications  tirst  tried  were  those  which  had  been  in 
use  at  the  Pot-culture  Station,  others  being  added,  and  fresh 
plots  taken  as  the  work  developed.     As  "  farmers'  applications," 
lime  and  gas  lime  were  employed  ;    of  "  chemical  "  applications 
carbolic   acid,    sulphuric    acid,   sulphocyanide    of    ammonium, 
arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
chloride    of   magnesium,    carbolised    lime,   and   various   other 
materials  were  tried  ;    thirdly,  of  "  mechanical  "  nature  were 
the  following  :  cutting  off  the  flowering  heads,  pulling  up  the 
plants  by  hand,  deep-ploughing  of  the  land,  lightening  the  soil 
by  road-drift,   burning   the  soil,   raising  the  top   8  inches   of 
soil  and  putting  three  inches  depth  of  ashes  below  it.     This 
work  occupied  from  February,  1902,  to  the  close  of  1904.     As 
the    practical    outcome,    none    of    the    "  farmers' "   nor  of  the 
"chemical"  applications  really  effected  any  permanent  improve- 
ment.    Gas  lime  (used  locally  as  a  remedy),  carbolic  acid,  and 
sulphocyanide    of    ammonium    all    seemed    to    exercise    some 
benefit,    but   salt    made    the    weed    more  vigorous  ;  the   other 
"  remedies "  were  all   unsuccessful.     In   many   cases  the   new 
growth  from  seed  or  "  bulbil  "  was  killed,  but  nothing  seemed 
to  touch  the  hard  "  off -sets  "  thrown  off  from  the  bulb.    Cutting 
off  the  flower-heads  only  made  the  stem  and  bulb  more  vigorous 
and  gave  rise  to  more  "  off -sets  "  :  even  hand-pulling  did  not 
do    good,  and  though  quantities  of  plants  were  removed  and 
bui-nt,  there  seemed  to  be  a  more  abundant  crop  than  ever  next 
season  ;  burning  the  soil  was,  of  course,  too  expensive  ;  deep- 
ploughing  also  seemed  only  to  bring  more  bulbs  to  the  surface. 
In  short,  the  only  methods  which,  in  the  field,  seemed  to  promise 
any   real    success  were  the   application   of    road-drift  and  the 
lightening  of  the  land  by  an  under-bed  of  ashes.     While  the 
use  of  road-drift  certainly  did  good,  it  was  not  nearly  as  good 
as  the  employment  of  ashes.     The  latter  was,  of  course,  only 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  would  be  impracticable  on  a  large 
one.     But  its  success  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in 
the  direction  of  finding  some  means  by  which  the  soil  could  be 
rendered  lighter  and  less  retentive  of  water,  that  success  might 
be   achieved.     This  had  been  ascertained  already  at  the  Pot- 
culture  Station,  for,  when  soil  in  which  wild  onion  grew  had 
water  entirely  withheld  from  it,  the  onions  died  ;  further,  it  is 
known  that  wild  onion  does  not  mature  in  light,  well-drained 
soil.     Accordingly,  future  work  was  pursued  in  this  direction, 
and  "  chemical  "  treatment  was  confined  to  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

In  the  autumn  of  1904  all  the  old  plots  were  ploughed  up 
and  the  whole  area  divided  into   five  strips,  each  ^jj  acre  in 
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extent,  running  right  across  the  fiehl  and  embracing  the  olJ 
plots.  On  two  of  these  strips  the  "  chemicals "  mentioned 
above  were  used,  on  a  third  strip  road-drift  at  the  rate  of  25 
tons  per  acre  was  spread,  and  it  was  resolved  to  sow  the 
remaining  two  plots  respectively  with  lucerne  and  with  a  grass- 
seed  mixture.  The  object  in  these  last  two  plots  was  to  see 
whether,  by  introducing  plants  of  deep-rooting  nature,  the  soil 
could  be  opened  out  and,  so  to  say,  "  tilled,"  so  as  to  obtain  a 
more  open  soil  and  get  the  water  away.  In  this  connection 
attention  has  been  of  late  much  directed  to  the  "  Clifton  Park  " 
system  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Elliot,  of  Kelso,  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  by  the  inclusion  of  strong-growing  and  deep- 
rooted  plants  such  as  chicory,  burnet,  kidney  vetch,  &c.,  these 
would  act  as  "  soil  tillers  "  and  open  and  aerate  the  land.  The 
experiment  was  one  considered  well  worth  trying  here,  and 
this,  it  may  at  once  be  said,  was  the  one  method  that  was  found 
to  be  pre-eminently  successful,  while  the  growing  of  lucerne, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  effective,  was  attended  with  great 
benefit  also. 

The  land  was  ploughed  three  inches  deep  in  October,  1904, 
and  cultivated  during  the  spring  of  1905.  In  May  1905  the 
road-drift  was  put  on,  lucerne  was  sown  and  also  Elliot's  seeds, 
the  particular  mixture  being  that  known  as  the  "Bankfield 
mixture."  '  The  seeds  were  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Hunter,  of 
Chester.  Both  lucerne  and  grass  mixture  came  up  well,  and  soon 
chicory  and  burnet  were  strongly  in  evidence  on  the  grass  plot. 

From  1905  until  1911  the  work  was  carried  on  under 
regular  observation.  Of  the  "  chemical  "  applications  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  were  not  successful,  and, 
while  some  benefit  accrued  from  the  use  of  road-drift,  this  was 
so  small,  com})art:'d  with  the  good  results  from  lucerne  and  the 
grass  mixture,  that  further  reference  to  it  is  not  called  for.  In 
the  case  of  the  lucerne  plot  and  that  sown  with  "  Elliot's 
mixture "  the  results  have,  however,  been  most  successful. 
Each  year,  from  1905  to  1910,  a  good  crop  of  hay  has  lieen 
secured,  and,  on  the  ploughing  up  of  the  plots  in  the  autumn 
of  1910,  the  observations  made  of  the  ground  where  these  plots 
had  l)een  were  of  the  highest  interest.  Already  in  October, 
1906,  Mr.  Reed  wrote  :  "  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
not  a  single  onion  came  to  perfection  on  any  of  the  grass  plots 
this  year  ;  in  fact,  not  one  seed-head  was  to  be  seen.  Every 
plot  was  thick  (with  onion)  in  May,  but  all  went  off  with  the 
hot  weather.     I  never  saw  it  like  this  before." 

'  Consisting  of  cocksfoot  14  lb.,  tall  fescue  7  lb.,  tall  oat-grass  7  lb., 
rough-stalked  meailow  grass  1  lb.,  chicory  .3  lb.,  burnet  8  lb.,  yarrow  1  lb., 
kidney  vetch  .3  lb.,  alsike  1  lb.,  late -flowering  red  clover  2  lb.,  white  clover 
2  lb. — 49  lb.  per  acre  in  all. 
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So  matters  proceeded  until  the  end  of  1910,  the  lucerne 
and  grass  plots  giving  each  year  a  good  crop  of  hay.  But  by 
the  end  of  1910  the  lucerne  plant  had  begun  to  fail,  and  the 
grass  plot  to  get  poor  also,  and  accordingly  it  was  decided  to 
plough  both  plots  up  and,  possibly,  re-sow.  This  was  done, 
and  on  May  22,  1911,  Mr.  Reed  wrote  :  "We  ploughed  up  the 
two  plots  last  summer.  It  was  such  a  wet  time  that  I  did  not 
sow  tares,  but  left  it  bare  fallow.  This  past  winter  (1910-11) 
onions  came  up  very  thick  except  on  Elliot's  plot  and  the 
lucerne.  There  was  scarcely  any  on  Elliot's  plot.  On  Saturday 
last  we  had  in  the  steam  cultivator  over  all  the  field  ;  on 
Elliot's  plot  we  could  scarcely  find  any  bulbs.  Now  the 
cultivator  has  gone  a  little  deeper  I  do  not  know  what  will 
be  the  result,  but  I  feel  inclined  to  put  all  the  piece  where 
onions  are  down  to  the  grass  mixture  next  month.  I  may  say 
that  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  not  seen,  on  Elliot's 
plot,  a  single  onion  strong  enough  to  seed  ;  therefore  I  think 
they  have  not  made  any  side  bulbs,  and  so  have  almost  died 
out.  ...  I  think  if  the  land  is  drained  and  sown  down  to  the 
grass  mixture  it  would  kill  the  onions  out  cheaper  than  any 
other  way." ' 

On  receipt  of  this  report  visits  were  paid  by  Mr.  Freear  first 
and  then  by  myself  to  the  farm,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  (July  19,  1911),  there  were  other  visitors  present  who 
corroborated  my  observations.  The  land  was  then  all  lying 
fallow.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  outside  the  experimental 
area,  the  land  was  thick  with  onions  ;  the  long  brown  stems 
were  lying  all  over  the  surface,  and  the  onions  gave  quite  a 
white  appeai-ance  to  the  field.  Not  only  the  old  bulbs  but  the 
"  off -sets  "  also  were  in  profusion,  and,  on  breaking  open  a  lumj) 
of  soil,  bulbs  of  all  sizes  were  frequently  found  in  it.  This 
continued  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches.  The  idea  that  a  single 
hot  dry  season  will  kill  the  onion  is  hereby  disproved  ; 
indeed  a  trial  was  made,  l)y  actually  hanging  up  the  bulbs  to 
dry  in  the  sun  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  to  come  up  freely  when 
planted  again  in  the  autumn. 

Passing  on  to  the  plot  where  lucerne  had  been,  a  very 
different  state  of  things  was  found.  There  were  only  a  few 
long  stems  to  be  seen,  and  what  few  bulbs  were  found  were 
quite  small  ones.  Where,  here  and  there,  the  lucerne  had 
failed  in  patches,  onions  were  however  to  be  found.  Though 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  onions  had  disappeared,  it  was 
clear  that  they  had  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

Coming  next  to  the  "  Elliot's  plot,"  there  was  an  even  more 
marked  change,  for  there  was  not  a  single  onion  stem  to  be 
seen  over  the  whole  plot,  and  to  find  an  onion  on  it  anywhere 
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was  a  matter  of  minute  search  ;  if  one  was  found  it  was 
generally  in  a  state  of  decay.  So  far  as  observation  could  go, 
the  plot  was  practically  freed  entirely  from  the  onion. 

So  convinced  is  Mr.  Reed  of  the  change  wrought,  that  he  is 
now  going  to  put  down  the  entire  field,  wherever  affected  by 
onion,  with  the  grass  mixture.  Owing  to  the  continued 
drought  this  could  not  be  done  in  autumn,  1911,  but  will  be 
started  in  spring,  1912.  The  grass  mixture  is  an  expensive  one, 
and  at  the  now  increased  prices  for  seeds  amounts  to  as  much 
as  64:5.  per  acre,  but  Mr.  Reed  considers  that  it  has  paid  him 
well,  especially  as  he  has  taken  a  good  hay  crop  each  year.  It 
is  also  worth  considering  whether,  by  exclusion  of  some  of  the' 
more  expensive  items,  the  mixture  might  not  be  cheapened 
without  losing  its  eflBciency. 

So  far  as  this  work  has  gone  it  would  seem  clear  that  what 
has  been  effected  by  the  grass  mixture,  as  also  to  a  lesser  extent 
by  the  lucerne,  is  the  removal  of  water  from  the  soil  consequent 
on  the  tilling  it  has  received  by  the  deep-rooting  plants,  better 
drainage  being  thereby  attained.  There  is  just  one  other 
question — one  suggested  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Pickering  at  the 
Ridgmont  Experimental  Fruit  Farm — whether,  possibly,  the 
grasses  may  not  have  exercised  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  toxic  "  influence  on  the  onions.  The  field  will  now  be  laid 
down  with  a  grass  mixture  on  the  lines  of  that  previously 
adopted,  but  with  some  modifications  in  order  to  lessen  its  cost, 
and  the  further  progress  of  the  experiment  will,  it  is  felt,  be 
followed  with  much  interest. 

J.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

22  Tudor  Street,  E.G. 


STATISTICS   AFFECTING   BRITISH 
AGRICULTURAL   INTERESTS. 

Once  more  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  most 
kindly  supplied  the  Tables  for  this  volume  in  the  actual  form 
in  which  they  are  printed.  For  this  we  beg  once  again  to 
tender  our  best  thanks,  both  time  and  labour  having  thus  been 
saved.  Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  various  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  as  they  are  published  by  the  Board. 

Acreage  of  Crops. 

The  first  Table  "  Acreage  under  Crops  and  Grass  and  Number 
of  Live  Stock  "  gives  the  numbers  for  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  beginning  of  June 
in  1910  and  1911.  In  the  past  year  the  acreage  under  Crops  and 
Grass  in  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  3,000  acres.     In  the 
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previous  year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  43,000  acres.  In 
1911  in  Great  Britain  there  was  a  decrease  of  51,300  acres,  of 
which  37,000  were  in  England.  In  the  hist  three  years  Great 
Britain  has  shown  a  decrease  of  116,000  acres  under  Crops  and 
Grass. 

Last  year  the  area  of  Corn  Crops  in  Great  Britain,  taken  as 
a  whole,  showed  a  slight  decrease  of  5,000  acres.  The  main 
increases  were  of  97,200  acres  under  Wheat  and  41,800  acres 
iinder  Beans,  while  the  chief  decreases  were  130,750  acres  of 
Barley  and  10,300  acres  of  Oats.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Corn  Crops  decreased  once  more,  this  time  by  50,400  acres. 

Taking  England  alone,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  acreage  of 
37,000,  of  which  17,000  were  in  Arable  Land  and  20,000  in 
Permanent  Grass.  Wheat  increased  by  87,400  acres.  Beans  by 
41,400  and  Potatoes  by  25,700,  while  Barley  lost  112,000, 
Clover  33,000,  and  Oats  16,600. 

As  for  crops  other  than  Corn  we  note  in  England  increases 
of  25,700  acres  under  Potatoes,  9,450  acres  under  Mangolds,  and 
a  decrease  of  33,000  under  Clover. 

Bare  Fallow  in  England  decreased  by  25,250  acres. 

Live  Stock  Returns. 

In  1911  the  Horses  used  for  Agricultural  purposes  in 
England  decreased  by  no  less  than  40,385  or  over  4^  per  cent. 
The  number  of  Unbroken  Horses  was  also  less.  The  total 
number  of  Agricultural  Horses  in  England  was  1,132,581  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  2,033,216. 

Cattle  again  increased  last  year  in  England.  They  increased 
also  in  Scotland  but  not  in  Wales.  Cows  and  Heifers  in  Calf 
increased  by  10  per  cent,  and  those  in  milk  by  1*2  per  cent. 
The  totals  for  Cattle  stood  at  5,173,976  for  England  and 
11,866,111  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  increases  in  both 
cases  were  just  under  1  per  cent. 

The  Sheep  in  England  again  decreased,  last  year  by  3*3  per 
cent,  to  15,739,529.  They  also  decreased  in  Wales  by  93,660 
or  2*5  per  cent.,  while  in  Scotland  there  was  a  slight  increase. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  increase  of  Pigs 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  England  this  was  one 
of  19"5  per  cent.,  bringing  the  total  last  year  to  2,414,728. 

Produce  Returns. 

The  Wheat  crop  in  England  increased  by  880,303  quarters 
or  over  13  per  cent.,  and  the  total  was  higher  than  in  any  j'ear 
since  1899.  The  produce  per  acre  was  32*63  bushels  or  0*98 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  crop  in 
Scotland  was  very  heavy. 
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The  yield  of  Barley  in  Great  Britain  was  the  lowest  since 
1901.  In  England  the  decrease  since  the  preceding  year 
amounted  to  654,276  quarters  or  11  per  cent. 

Oats,  which  had  increased  in  the  previous  year,  fell  once 
more  in  1911,  giving  a  k^ss  in  England  of  739,997  quarters  or 
7*6  per  cent.  There  were  also  lesser  yields  in  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

Beans,  which  are  chiefly  grown  in  Enghind,  and  Peas,  which 
are  practically  confined  to  this  country  of  Great  Britain,  again 
fell  off  last  year,  in  this  case  by  11*1  and  7'5  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  produce  per  acre  improved  in  the  case  of 
Peas  and  fell  considerably  in  that  of  Beans. 

There  was  a  greater  yield  of  Potatoes  both  per  acre  and 
altogether.  The  advance  in  the  total  was  7' 7  in  England. 
There  were  larger  percentages  of  increase  in  the  case  of  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

A  very  great  decrease  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  Turnips  and 
Swedes  amounting  in  England  to  37*5  per  cent,  in  total  yield 
and  to  over  43  per  cent,  in  produce  per  acre. 

Mang^olds  also  greatly  diminished,  the  total  produce  in 
England  shrinking  by  over  20  per  cent,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
by  over  22  per  cent. 

The  produce  of  Hops  once  more  increased  both  in  total  and 
in  yield  per  acre  ;  the  improvement  was,  however,  entirely  in 
Kent  and  Sussex. 

There  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  yield  of  Hay,  both  in  that 
from  Permanent  Grass  and  that  from  Clover,  Sainfoin,  &c.  In 
the  first  case  the  fall  was,  in  England,  nearly  28  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  second  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Exports  and  Imports. 

Last  year  the  exports  of  "  Meat,  including  Animals  for 
food,"  from  the  United  Kingdom  (not  including  such  as  was 
merely  in  transit)  amounted  to  91,319Z.,  giving  an  increase  of 
2,450Z.  over  1910. 

The  exports  of  "  Other  Food  and  Drink  "  totalled  2,049,895^., 
which  is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  428,920?.  The  figures 
for  Grain  and  Flour,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above, 
were  on  the  other  hand  only  281,590/.,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  66,959Z. 

Looking  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the  imports,  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  Meat  including  Animals  for  food, 
amounted  to  49,737,077/. — an  increase  of  858,130/.  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  imports  of  "  Other  Food  and  Drink  "  totalled 
133,548,412/.,  which  shows  an  increase  of  6,668,936/.  As 
with  the  exports  so  the  imports  of  Grain  and   Flour   showed 

[Continued  on  page  41d.] 
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Table  I. — Acreage  under   Crops   and   Grass;    and  Number  of 
and  Scotland,  with  totals  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the 


Total  Area  (excluding  water) 


Total   Acreage   under  Crops  ) 
and  Grass  ^  J 


Arable  Land  . 
Permanent  Grass  ^ 


Wheat      . 
Barley  or  Bere 
Oats  . 
Rye  . 
Beans 
Peas  . 


TOTAL  CORN  Crops  . 


England 


1911 


1910 


Acres 
32.394,302 


24,478,426 


Potatoes 

Turnips  and  Swedes    . 

Mangold 

Cabbage  

Kohl-Kabi       .... 

Eape 

Vetches  or  Tares  .... 

Lucerne 

Hops 

Small  Fruit 

Clover.  Sainfoin,    and   Grasses 
under  Rotation 

Other  Crops 

Bare  Fallow 


Horses   used   for  Agricultural 

purposes  "... 
StaUions  ==.... 
Unbroken  \  One  year  and  above 
Horses     )     Under  one  year 

Total 
Other  Horses  *       .       .       . 

Total  of  Horses 


Cows  and 
Heifers 


?{i 


■  In  milk  =    . 

In  caK  but  not  in 

milk  ^     . 

Other  Cattle :— Two  years  and 

above    . 

„  „  One   year  and 

under  two 

„  Under  one  year 

Total  of  Cattle 

Ewes  kept  for  Breeding 
Other  Sheep:— One   year   and 
above 
Under  one  year 

Total  of  Sheep 

Sows  kept  for  Breeding 
Other  Pigs       .... 

Total  of  Pigs 


10,574,932 
13,903,494 


1,804,045 

1,337,513 

l,&ll,i;i6 

39,962 

299,846 

166,182 


24,515,382 


10,592,055 
13,923,327 


402.505 
1,066,625 

438,916 
58,092 
13,192 
68,229 

102,204 
52,757 
33.056 
76,287 

2,327,265 
128,121 
318,999 


No. 

843,632 

6.323 

195,573 

87,053 


1,132,581 
125,741 


1.716,629 

1,449,492 

1,857,731 

41,933 

258,460 

167,154 


5,491,399 

376,834 
1,064.404 

429,457 
55.595 
14,769 
71,336 
95,689 
58,136 
32,886 
76,036 

2,360,416 
121,852 
343,246 


Wales 


1911 


1910 


Acres 
4,749.651 


2,770,397 


724,28 
2,046,109 


38,487 

86,800 

206,037 

366 

1,608 

712 


2,777,206 


728,389 
2,048,817 


39,428 

87,569 

205,093 

532 

1,378 

664 


No. 

884,017 

208,604 

91,451 


1,184,072 


1,258,322 


1,630,039 

478,461 

1,038,708 

1,037,107 
989,661 


5,173,976 


5,960,099 

3,359,815 
6,419,615 


15.739,529 


333,786 
i,080,942 


2,414,728 


1,619,411 

434,929 

1,025,138 

1,061,388 
985,385 


5,126,251 


6,140,062 


3,338,401 
6,795,055 


16,273,518 


281.237 
1,739,082 


2,020,319 


334,010 

26,667 

57,947 

11.154 

785 

86 

4,515 

532 

366 

902 

281.512 
1,048 
4,764 


No. 

93,117 

1.495 

36,443 

20,367 


334,664 

26.013 

58,494 

11,057 

775 

79 

4,457 

621 

342 

1,013 

285.232 
1,010 
4,632 


No. 
96,582 
40,051 
21,104 


151,422 
11,175 


162,597 


237,355 

47,025 

89,607 

174,470 
191,814 


740,271 


1,509,976 


795.578 
1.285,567 


3,591.121 


41,797 
194,514 


236,311 


157,737 


241,111 

41,349 

8.5,411 

182.737 
189,709 


740,317 


1,537,741 

813,792 
1.333,248 


•  3,684,781 


33.449 
162,831 


196,280 


^  Not  including  Mountain  and  Heath  Land. 

-  Including  Mares  kept  for  Breeding. 

^  Above  two  years  old  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  service. 

*  Not  collected  prior  to  1911. 

*  Not  separately  distinguished  before  1907. 
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Live  Stock,  on  June  5, 1911,  and  June  4, 1910,  in  England,  Wales, 
United  Kingdom. 


Scotland 

Great  Britain 

United  Kingdom,  including 

Ireland,  Isle  of  Man, 

and  the  Channel  Islands 

1911                1910 

1911        1        1910 

1911        1        1910 

Acres 
19,070.466 

Acres 
56,214,419 

Acres 
76,647,069  « 

4,845,835 

4,853,343 

32,094,658 

32,145,930 

46,928,621 

46,931,637 

3,348,568 
1,497,267 

3,348,446 
1,504,896 

14,647,788 
17.446,870 

14,608,890 
17,477,040 

19,686,722 
27,241,899 

19,603.821 
27,327.816 

63,506 

173,617 

963,49b 

6,046 

10,379 

1,009 

52,797 

191,620 

958,150 

5,784 

10,204 

910 

1,906,038 

1,597,930 

3,010,671 

46,374 

311,833 

167,903 

1,808,854 

1,728,681 

3,020,974 

48,249 

270,042 

168,728 

1,952,422 

1,758,842 

4,071,927 

55.474 

313,667 

168,311 

1,8.57,671 

1,899.130 

4,116,137 

57,004 

271,983 

169,091 

1,218,055 

142.629 

438,818 

2.250 

6,302 

52 

5,829 

7,807 

17 

7,119 

1,511.031 
3,020 
5,639 

1,219,465 

136,837 

442,447 

2,265 

5,559 

32 

5,929 

8,294 

27 

7,260 

1,511,389 
2,810 
6,132 

7,040,749 

571,801 
1,563,390 

452,320 
65,179 
13,330 
78,573 

110,543 
53,1411 
33,056 
84,308 

4,119,808 
132,189 
329,402 

7,045,528 

5.39,684 
1,56,5,345 

442,779 
61.929 
14.880 
81,722 

104.604 
58.505 
32,886 
84,309 

4,157,037 
125,672 
354,010 

8,320,643 

1,175,168 

1,842,216 

530,927 

|-         198,077 

113.194 

33,057 
98,745  ' 

6.759,582 
285,299 
329,814 

8,371,016 

1.144.465 

1,848.919 

518,990 

192,918 

107,229 

32,887 
97,7ir 

6,670,398 
264,816 
354,472 

No. 

150,305 
1,057 
31.783 
13,427 

No. 
156,316 
]          33,626 
13,625 

No. 

1.087,054 

8,875 

263,799 

120,847 

No. 
1,136,915 
}         282,281 
126,180 

No. 

1,476,287 

374,761 
182,168 

No. 

1,520,803 

385,635 
188,149 

196,572 
9,902 

203,567 

1,480,575 
146,818 

1,545,376 

— 

208,474 

- 

1,627,393 

- 

2,033,216 

2,094,587 

361,721 

70,448 

265,730 

274.382 
227,736 

364,587 

66,231 

242,646 

275,437 
221,858 

2,229,115 

595,934 

1,394,045 

1,485.959 
1,409,211 

2,225,109 

512,509 

1,353,195 

1,519,562 
1,396,9.52 

1      4,407,800 

2,413,501 

2,515.449 
2,529,361 

4,342,186 

2,363,515 

2,543,045 
2,516,707 

1.200,017 

1,170,759 

7,114,264 

7,037,327 

11,866,111 

11.765,453 

2,973,413 

1,345,481 
2,845,448 

2,987,841 

1.335,124 
2,821.681 

10,443,488 

5,500.874 
10,550,630 

10,665,644 

5,487,317 
10,949,984 

11,999,644 

6,301,041 
12,179,122 

12,281,507 

6.267,650 
12,615,430 

7,164,342 

7,144,646 

26,494,992 

27,102,945 

30,479,807 

31,164,587 

22,206 
148,909 

16,792 
116.555 

397.789 
2.424.365 

331,478 
2,018,468 

549,079 
3,700,934 

462,880 
3,008,601 

171,115 

133.347 

2,822,154 

2,3-49,946 

4,250,013 

3,561,481 

"  Figures  for  Jersey  include  "Water. 

'  Figures  for  Ireland  include  Orchards. 
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Table  II. — Produce  of  Crops — Estimated  Total  Produce  and 
Yield  per  Acre  of  the  undermentioned  Crops  iti  Great  Britain 
in  the  Year  1911,  witfi  Comparisons  for  190*J,  and  the 
Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Ten  Years  1901-1910. 


Crops 

Estimated 
total  produce 

Average  esti 
Acreage           mated  yield 
per  acre 

Average 

of  the 

ten  years 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1901-1910 

/England. 

Wales      . 

Wheat    ■(  Scotland . 

i     Qrs. 
7,359,142 
135.43(1 
337,599 

Qrs. 

6,478,838 
135,986 
244,831 

Acres 
1,804,04; 
38,487 
63,506 

Acres     Bush 

1,716,629  32-63 

39,428!  28-15 

52,797,  42-53 

Bush 
.30-19 
27-59 
37-10 

Bush. 
31-65 
26-82 
39-30 

l,Great  Britain 

7.832,171 

6,859,656 

1,906,038 

1,808,854 

32-87 

30-34 

31-73 

/England. 

Wales      . 

Barley(rt-(  Scotland. 

5,256,546 
330,678 
786,351 

5,910,892 
350,964 
797,157 

1,337,431 

86,80C 
173,617 

1,449,492 
87,569 
191,620 

31-44 
30-48 
36-23 

32-62 
32-06 
33-28 

33-31 
3116 
35-65 

,  Great  Britain 

6,373,575 

7,059,013 

1,597,84!^ 

1,728,681;  31-91 

32-67 

33-47 

/England. 

Wales      . 

Oats        -j  Scotland. 

8,981,803 

858,792 

4,453,512 

9,721,800 

971,683 

4,535.142 

1,841,136 
206,037 
963,498 

1,857,731   39-03 
205,0931  33-35 
958,150^  36-98 

41-87 
37-90 
37-87 

4207 
35-04 
37-35 

VGreat  Britain 

14,294,107 

15,228,625 

3,010,671 

294,059 
1,134 
9,463 

3,020,974  37-98 

40-33 

4014 

/England. 

Wales      . 

Beans     ■{  Scotland. 

917,591 

3,456 

39,089 

1,032,377 

4,896 

46,447 

256,528  24-96 
1,363  24-38 
9,493  3305 

32-20 
28-74 
39-14 

30-05 
26-86 
35-74 

I,  Great  Britain 

960,136 

1,083,720 

496,588 
1,946 
2,114 

b)  304,656 

ft)  267,384  25-21 

32-42 

30-26 

/England. 

Wales      . 

Peas        s  Scotland. 

458,976 
1,641 
1,532 

139,150 
561 
472 

151,823  26-39 
660   28-40 
566;  25-97 

26-17 
23-59 
29-88 

27-27 
21-79 
27-55 

(.Great  Britain         462,149 

500,648 

«»)  140,183 

b)  153,049  j  26-37 

26-17 

27-24 

/  England . 

Wales      . 

Potatoes -j  Scotland. 

Tons 
2,674.7.'i6 
175,374 
97.5,182 

Tons 

2,467,179 
131,660 
878,300 

402,505 
26,667 
142,629 

]  Tons 
376,834     6-65 
26,013     5-58 
136,837;    6-84 

Tons 
6-55 
5-06 
6-42 

Tons 
6-06 
5-06 
6-39 

l^  Great  Britain 

3,825,312 

3,477.139 

571,801 

539,684 

6-69 

6-44 

608 

/England. 

Turnips     Wales      . 

and      <  Scotland. 

9,316,505 

828,874 

6,251,569 

16,.5.31,8  2 
1.00<  1,613 
8,102,573 

1,066,625 

57,947 
438,81a 

1,064,404     8-73 

58,494   14-30 

442,447!  14-25 

15-53 
17-11 
18-45 

13-53 
15-60 
16-37 

Swedes      _,      ^  t>   ^ 

I.  Great  Britam 

16,396,948 

25,695,018 

1,563,390 

438,916 
11,154 

2,250 

1,565,345;  1049 

16-41 

14-40 

/England. 

Wales     . 

Mangold ■{  Scotland. 

7,245,902 
191,322 
43,209 

9,105.471 
205,468 
42,056 

429,457   16-51 
11,057   17-15 
2,265   19-20 

21-20 
18-58 
18-57 

20-11 
17-96 
17-76 

(.Great  Britain 

7,480,433 

1,774,464 
185,658 
652,410 

9,352,995 

2,360,419 
23i755 
669,164 

452,320 

442,7791  16-54 

21-12 

2004 

Hay      /England, 
from     1  Wales 
Clover,  <  Scotland. 

1,465,383 
172,049 
437,333 

1  Cwt. 

1,485,573!  24-22 

169,939'  21-58 

419,067   29-84 

Cwt. 

31-78 
27-63 
31-94 

Cwt. 
30-15 
25-04 
32-25 

(Stc.       ^.Great  Britain 

2,612,532 

3,26i338 

2,074,765 

2,074,579;  25-18 

31-47 

3012 

Hay      /England, 
from     1  Wales 
Perma-  -^  Scotland. 

3,898,205 
444,891 
226,276 

5,441,735 
584,968 
225,589 

4,283.629 
547,194 
171,434 

4,295.832   18-20 
545,109   16-26 
163,503:  26-40 

25-33 
21-46 
27-59 

2415 
19-64 
29-26 

G^rass     loreat  Britain      i569,372 

6,252,292 

5,002,257 

5,004,444 

18-27 

24-99 

23-83 

(a)  Including  Bere. 

(fe)  Exclusive  of  a  certain  area  (amounting  in  1911 1  to  7,177  acres  of  beans  and  27,720 
acres  of  peas)  the  produce  of  which  was  cut  or  pickedigreen. 
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Table  III. — Estimated  Total  Production  of  Hops  in  the  Years 
1911anc?1910,  with  the  A creage  and  Estimated  A  verage  Yield 
per  Statute  Acre,  in  each  County  of  England  in  which  Hops 
were  grown. 


Estimated  total 
produce 

Acreage  returned  on 
5th  June 

Estimated  average 
yield  per  acre 

OOUNTIBB 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

.East . 

61,606 

49,135 

5,718 

5.779 

10-77 

8-50 

Mid.  .       .       . 

79,101 

64,874 

6,966 

6,942 

11-36 

9-34 

Kent  J  Weald      . 

86,032 

72,886 

7.507 

7,357 

11-46 

9-91 

^  Total,     Kent 

226,739 

186.895 

20,191 

20,078 

11-23 

9-31 

Hants    .... 

14.627 

16,94ti 

1,444 

1,411 

1013 

1201 

Hereford 

29,256 

40.961 

5,034 

4.987 

5-81 

8-21 

Surrey  .... 

4.269 

5.341 

500 

514 

8-54 

10-38 

Sussex  .... 

29,847 

22.878 

2.698 

2,653 

1106 

8-62 

Worcester    . 

22,630 

28.666 

3,061 

3,109 

7-39 

9-22 

Other  Counties  1. 

655 

988 

128 

134 

5-12 

7-37 

Total. 

328,023 

802,675 

33,056 

32,886 

9-92 

920 

1  Gloucester  and  Salop. 


Table  lY .—  Quantities  and  Values  of  Corn  Imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  undernoted  Years. 

IFrom  the  December  Arcoimts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  Kingdom. '\ 


Description 

Quantities 

Values 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Wheat     .... 

Cwt. 

97,854,425 

Cwt. 

105,222,638 

Cwt. 

98,109,087 

£ 

45,272,131 

£ 

44,160,884 

£ 

38,927,680 

Wheat  meal  and  flour 

11,052,540 

9,960.491 

10.065,132 

6,370,480 

5,510,905 

5,277,043 

Barley     .... 

21,556,470 

18,281,500 

24,504,120 

7,143,849 

5,396,452 

8,248,281 

Oats 

17,835,998 

17,495,014 

18,275,937 

5,437,857 

4,823,869 

5,391,970 

Peas        .... 

1,314,149 

1,591,111 

2,196,094 

603,054 

718,740 

1,012,862 

Beans      .... 

2,171,230 

849,082 

1,029,131 

757.600 

311,676 

375,345 

Maize      .... 

39,362,605 

37,021,192 

38,602,330 

12,122,812 

10,294,340 

10,713,183 

Oatmeal,  groats,  and  1 
rolled  oats        .       / 

583,125 

775,033 

835,985 

465,118 

582,225 

598,405 

Maize  meal    . 

334,140 

461,624 

643,810 

127,751 

158,958 

224,415 

Other  kindd   of  corn  \ 
and  mpfll  .               f 

1.626.296 

1,740.362 

1,829,263  , 

677,544 

645,415 

748.723 
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Table  V. — Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Lnperial 
Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  as  ascertained  under  the 
Corn  Returns  Act,  1882,  in  each  Week  of  the  Year  1911. 


Week  ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Week  ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oatg 

«.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

«.    d. 

January   7   . 

30     5 

23  11 

17    0 

July    8  .       .       . 

32    1 

25  10 

19    9 

January  14 

30    8 

23  10 

17    2 

July  15  .       .        . 

32    3 

25  10 

19  11 

January  21 

30  11 

24    4 

17    4 

July  22  .       .       . 

32    5 

24    3 

19    5 

January  28 

30  11 

24    5 

17    3 

July  29  .       .       . 

32    5 

23    8 

19    7 

February   4 

30    9 

24    5 

17    5 

August   5     . 

32    0 

24    4 

18    2 

February  11 

30    5 

24    6 

17    r, 

August  12     . 

31    6 

26    9 

18    0 

February  18 

30    3 

24    7 

17    6 

August  19     . 

31    6 

27    8 

17  10 

February  25 

30    2 

24    9 

17    7 

August  26     . 

31    8 

28  10 

18    0 

March   4 

30    0 

25    0 

17    5 

September   2 

31    7 

28    4 

18    3 

March  11 

30    1 

25    0 

17    5 

September   9 

31  10 

28    4 

18    1 

March  18 

30    1 

24  11 

17    6 

September  16 

32    0 

29    0 

18    5 

March  25 

30    2 

25    0 

17    5 

September  23 

32    4 

29  11 

18    9 

April   1. 

30    3 

24  11 

17    5 

September  30 

32    6 

30    5 

19    1 

April   8. 

30    4 

24    7 

17    7 

October  7    . 

32    7 

30    9 

19    5 

April  15. 

30    3 

25    2 

18    3 

October  14    . 

32    9 

31    0 

19  10 

April  22. 

30    4 

25    5 

17  10 

October  21    . 

32    9 

31    5 

19  11 

April  29 . 

30  11 

25    5 

18    3 

October  28    . 

33    1 

31    7 

20    6 

May   6  . 

31    4 

25    7 

18    6 

November  4 

33    4 

31  10 

20    8 

May  13  . 

31    8 

25    1 

19    0 

November  11 

33    4 

32    7 

20  11 

May  20  . 

32    6 

25    4 

19    2 

November  18 

33    1 

32  10 

21    0 

May  27  . 

32    8 

25    0 

19    5 

November  25 

33    0 

H3    5 

20  10 

June    3  . 

32    5 

24  10 

19    5 

December   2 

32  10 

33  10 

20  11 

June  10  . 

32    4 

25    7 

19    7 

December   9 

32    9 

34    0 

20    9 

June  17  . 

32    3 

23  11 

19    8 

December  16 

32  11 

33    5 

20    9 

June  24 . 

31  11 

23    9 

19  10 

December  23 

32    9 

33    5 

20    8 

July  1  . 

31  10 

24    5 

19    9 

December  30 

33    0 

33    4 

20    7 

Average  of  year . 

31    8 

27    3 

18  10 

Table  VI. — Annual  Average  Prices  per  Quarter  and  Total 
Quantities  of  British  Corn  sold  in  the  Towns  in  England 
and  Wales  making  Returns  under  the  Corn  Returns 
Act,  1882,  in  the  Year  1911. 


Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

1911 

g.     d. 
31     8 

«.     d. 

27     3 

s.     d. 
18   10 

Qrs. 
3,140,257 

Qrs. 
3,123,986 

Qrs. 
858,341 

Table  VII. — Annual  and  Septennial  Average  Prices  per 
Bushel  of  British  Corn  m  tJte  Year  1911,  with  the  Value 
of  1001.  of  Tithe  Rent-charge. 


Annual 
average  price 

Septennial 
average  price 

Value  of 
tithe  rent-charge  of  100/. 

Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Calculated  on 
annual 
average 

Calculated  on 

septennial 

average 

1911 

«.     d. 
3  Hi 

«.     d. 
3     4i 

«.    d. 
2     41 

s.    d. 
3  111 

s.     d.     s.    d. 
3     If    2     31 

£      s.      d. 
75  18     6 

£      s.      d. 
72   14     2i 
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Table  VIIL — Average  Prices  of  Fat  Cattle  per  rwt.  {Live 
Weight)  at  the  undermentioned  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  each  Year  from  1904  to  1911  inclusive, 
together  ivith  the  Average  Prices  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Great  Britain,  compiled  from  the  Returns  received 
under  the  Markets  and  Fairs  {Weighing  of  Cattle)  Act, 
1891. 


Places 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

England  - 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

Carlisle 

31  11 

31    6 

31    6 

32 

6 

32 

2 

33    0 

33  11 

34    0 

Leeds  .... 

33    4 

32  11 

33    0 

33 

•) 

33 

6 

33    7 

36    3 

34    9 

Leicester    . 

32    2 

32    9 

31  11 

32 

« 

33 

2 

34    1 

37    1 

36    0 

Liverpool  . 

32    1 

31    3 

30  10 

32 

6 

33 

7 

34    2 

35    5 

34    4 

London 

35    6 

35    4 

34  10 

3b 

il 

36 

8 

37    7 

39    1 

37    4 

Newcastle 

36    2 

34    8 

35    4 

36 

1 

37 

1 

37    5 

38    9 

36    9 

Shrewsbui-y 

31    9 

31    6 

31    3 

33 

4 

35 

0 

35    0 

36    0 

35    3 

Scotland— 

Aberdeen  . 

32    8 

32    6 

32    5 

32 

8 

36 

6 

34    5 

35  10 

34    7 

Dundee 

32    7 

32    0 

31  11 

32 

8 

33 

5 

34    0 

35    8 

34    0 

Edinburgh. 

34  10 

33  10 

34    2 

35 

1 

36 

5 

37    2 

38    7 

36  10 

Glasgow     . 

35    8 

32    6 

32    5 

33 

1 

34 

3 

34  10 

36    2 

35    1 

Perth  .... 

33    3 

34    4 

34    6 

35 

8 

37 

0 

37  11 

40    3 

37  10 

England 

33    1 

32    8 

32    6 

33 

6 

34 

2 

34    8 

36    0 

35    0 

Scotland 

33    9 

33    0 

33    0 

33 

9 

34 

8 

35    6 

37    2 

35    8 

Great  Britain 

33    7 

32  11 

32  11 

33 

8 

34 

7 

35    4 

36  11 

35    6 

Table   IX. — Average    Prices   of  Wool    in    each    Year  from 
1891  to  1911  inclusive. 


British 

^  3  z 

Year 

Sc^<! 

Leicester  1 

Half-bredsi 

Southdown  i 

Lincoln  2 

^N^ 

^<» 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

d.          d. 

d.          d. 

d.          d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1891 

9»-  to  10 

10    to  10| 

lOi  to  13 

9J 

n 

9f 

H 

1892 

8-J  „     9 

n  „  lOi 

m  „  12.1 

8| 

H 

H 

n 

1893      8i  „     9i 

n  „  m 

lOi  „   12 

m 

H 

9i 

H 

1894  '9     „  10 

n  „  lof 

9f  „  12 

lOi 

8.} 

9 

n 

1895  ;  9^  „  lOJ 

H  „  11 

9^  n   11} 

12 

8 

8i 

H 

1896      9|  „  11 

9i    n    10| 

H  „  lU 

iH 

8^ 

8| 

n 

1897      8»  „  10 

8i-  „  n 

8f  „  lOi 

9^ 

8 

81 

n 

1898      8     „     8f 

7f  „     8f 

8i  „  n 

H 

8t 

8f 

n 

1899  1  7     „     8 

7     „     8i 

7f  „  11 

8i 

n 

8 

n 

1900 

6i  „  n 

6i  „     8J 

8     „  12 

n 

11 

8^ 

H 

1901 

H  „     6 

5i  „     9i 

7i  „  n 

61 

H 

61 

7 

1902 

5     „     5| 

5|  „     61 

7i  „     91 

6i 

8* 

6i 

7| 

1903 

6^  „     61 

H  „     8 

8^  „  lU 

Tk 

91 

7| 

7i 

1904 

8t  „  n 

n  „  loi 

H  „  111 

lOi 

10 

^ 

n 

1905 

IH  „  12 

m  „  121 

in  „  13i 

12^ 

lOi 

9| 

7t 

190G 

12f  „   13 

m  „  iH 

Hi  „  151 

Hi 

11 

HI 

8i 

1907 

12|  „  123 

121 V  m 

131  «  15 

12^ 

10^ 

IH 

8f 

1908 

H  „    H 

8|  „  10 

IH  „  12^ 

H 

10 

81 

8| 

1909 

H  „     81 

10     „  111 

12i  „  13| 

H 

lOJ 

9| 

H 

1910 

9i  „  yi 

Hi  „  iH 

14     „   15 

9| 

lOi 

lOf 

9 

1911  j  9|  „  lOi 

Hi  ,.  i2i 

m  „  Ht 

91 

lOJ 

lOi 

9 

1  Computed  from  the  prices  given  in  The  Economist  newspaper. 
»  Extracted  from  "  The  Yorkshire  Daily  Observer  Wool  Tables." 
»  Computed  from  the  Trade  Returns. 
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[Continued  from  page  4U.] 

last  year  a  decrease,  \w  the  present  case  of  1,535,528Z.  from 
1910,  and  of  7,344.566/.  from  1909. 

Examining  now  the  I]xport  figures  in  more  detail,  we  find 
that  the  vast  majority  of  animals  exported  were  Cattle,  the 
value  of  the  Sheep  exported  being  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  while  only  four  Pigs  are  returned  as  sent  abroad. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Grain  and  Flour  "  there  was  last  year 
an  increase  of  26,776Z.  in  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour,  and  of 
22,695Z.  in  Malt,  while  there  were  decreases  of  23,908/.  in 
"  Rice  Cleaned  or  Milled  in  the  United  Kingdom "  and  of 
94,109/.  in  "  Offals  of  Corn  and  Grain  "  sent  abroad. 

As  regards  the  Imports  of  last  year,  the  great  decreases 
were  208,417/.  in  Cattle,  46,605/.  in  Bacon,  110,343/.  in  Poultry 
and  Game,  while  the  only  serious  increase  was  55,971/.  in 
"Meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  Salting"  (including  tinned 
and  canned). 


THE    WEATHER     OF   THE    PAST 
AGRICULTURAL   YEAR. 

The  Winter  of  1910-11. 

The  winter  was,  upon  the  whole,  mild  and  often  very  sunny. 
December  was  a  very  open  month,  but  January  and  the  earlier 
half  of  February  were  less  mild,  with  occasional  sharp  frosts, 
mostly,  however,  of  a  very  brief  character.  The  coldest 
weather  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the 
sheltered  thermometer  fell  below  20^^  in  all  districts  except- 
ing the  Scilly  and  Channel  Islands,  and  below  15°  in 
many  scattered  parts  of  the  country.  Frosts  of  less  intensity 
were  experienced  in  the  last  weeK  in  December  and  the 
first  and  second  weeks  in  January,  and  again  in  the  second 
week  in  February,  but  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  cold 
weather  last  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  The 
mildest  weather  occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  February  or 
at  the  commencement  of  March,  but  the  temperatures  then 
recorded  were  in  no  way  remarkable  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
were  little  higher  than  those  observed  on  several  occasions 
(luring  the  previous  December. 

At  the  commencement  and  towards  the  close  of  the  winter 
the  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  average,  but  at  other  times 
it  was  usually  deficient.  A  very  dry  period  occurred  during 
the  latter  half  of  January  and  the  first  half  of  Februar5% 
many  places  in  the  midland  counties  reporting  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  rain  lasting  for  about  five  weeks.  The 
repeated  heavy  downpours  which  were  experienced  over 
practically  the  entire  southern  half  of  England  in  the  earlier 
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half  of  December  resulted  in  local  floods  of  considerable 
severity.  Owing,  however,  to  the  counterbalancing  effect  of 
the  partial  drought  which  occurred  in  January  and  Febriiary 
the  total  rainfall  for  the  winter  in  the  same  district  was  in 
almost  precise  agreement  with  the  average.  In  the  east  of 
England  the  winter  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  average,  but 
in  the  north-eastern  counties  it  was  very  deficient,  the  amount 
over  the  district  as  a  whole  being  more  than  20  per  cent,  below 
the  normal.  The  season  was  characterised  by  several  long 
periods  of  gloomy  misty  weather,  but  these  were  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  days  upon  which  the  sun  shone  with  unusual 
brilliancy,  and  as  a  result  the  total  duration  of  sunshine  was 
nearly  everywhere  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  average. 

The  Spring  of  1911. 

The  spring  was  of  a  proverbially  changeable  character,  but 
was  on  the  whole  fair  and  dry,  with  a  temperature  differing 
but  little  from  the  normal.  Frequent  spells  of  drought  were 
experienced,  and  occasional  sharp  night  frosts,  resulting  in 
many  instances  in  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  fruit  and 
other  crops.  March  was  mostly  cloudy,  with  a  preponderance 
of  winds  from  the  northward,  and  a  consequent  absence  of 
genial  warmth,  few  places  experiencing  at  any  time  a  shade 
temperature  as  high  as  60".  Sharp  frosts  were,  upon  the  other 
hand,  somewhat  rare,  the  principal  cases  occurring  around  the 
middle  of  the  month,  or  in  the  closing  week.  April  opened 
with  blustering  wintry  weather,  with  falls  of  snow  in  most 
districts  and  a  strong  north-easterly  gale  in  the  south  of  England 
on  the  6th.  The  temperatures  registered  about  this  time  were 
remarkably  low  for  the  season.  On  the  nights  of  the  4th  and  5th 
the  sheltered  thermometer  fell  at  least  10"  below  the  freezing 
point,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  grass  it  went  still  lower, 
some  stations  recording  a  grass  minimum  as  low  as  15°.  More 
remarkable  even  than  the  night  frosts  was  the  excessive  lowness 
of  the  midday  temperatures.  On  the  5th  the  thermometer  at  a 
number  of  places  in  the  south  of  England  failed  to  reach  35", 
and  in  a  few  isolated  localities  it  did  not  rise  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  midday  readings  being  [the  lowest  ever  recorded  at 
so  advanced  a  period  in  the  season.  After  the  11th  the  cold 
northerly  winds  died  away,  and  for  the  remainder  of  April 
the  weather  was  more  genial.  Very  little  rain  fell  during  the 
fii-st  three  weeks  ;  at  Beaconsfield  there  were,  twenty  consecu- 
tive days  without  any  measm-able  quantity.  In  May  another 
long  period  of  drought  was  experienced,  many  places  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  coimtry  recording  an  entire 
absence  of  rain  lasting  for  twenty  oi-  more  days.  In  the  north 
of  England  a  heavy  fall  occurred,  liowever,  on  the  13th  and 
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14th,  while  in  the  south  the  closing  week  was  marked  by 
severe  thunderstorms,  accompanied  in  many  places  by  rain  of 
quite  a  torrential  character.  On  the  31st  as  much  as  3*6  in.  of 
rain  M^as  measured  at  Banstead,  2' 9  in.  (in  three  hours)  at  Epsom, 
and  1'6  in.  (in  one  hour)  at  Sevenoaks.  The  warmest  weather  of 
the  season  occurred  during  the  last  three  days  of  May,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  to  80'\  or  slightly  above  it  in 
many  scattered  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Summer  of  1911. 

The  uniqiTe  character  of  the  summer  of  1911  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  about  the  middle  of  August  a  general  complaint 
arose  as  to  the  monotonous  continuance  of  sunshine  and  heat. 

The  long  drought  which  conmienced  in  May  continued 
throughout  the  earlier  half  of  June,  by  which  time  many 
localities  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  had 
experienced  an  entire  absence  of  rain  lasting  for  more  than 
four  weeks.  On  June  5  the  thermometer  rose  above  80^^  in  a 
number  of  places,  a  reading  of  85"  being  recorded  in  and 
around  London,  and  a  reading  of  88'^  at  Camden  Square.  Cool 
northerly  winds  afterwards  set  in,  and  between  the  nights  of 
the  12th  and  14th  sharp  and  destructive  ground  frosts  were 
experienced  in  many  districts,  an  unusual  occurrence  within 
little  more  than  a  week  of  Midsummer  Day.  The  week  ended 
June  24  (Coronation  week)  proved,  unfortunately,  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  whole  summer,  heavy  rain  setting  in  over  a  large 
portion  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and 
continuing  in  many  northern  districts  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  following  day.  On  the  24th  amounts  varying  between  two 
and  three  inches  were  recorded  at  a  number  of  gitations  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  at  Morpeth  the  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half,  while  at  "Whitby  a  con- 
tinuous fall,  extending  over  fifty-five  hours,  yielded  nearly 
3'7  in.  Early  in  July  a  marked  improvement  in  the  weather 
took  place,  and  for  about  three  weeks  the  conditions  were  fine 
and  hot,  an  entire  absence  of  rain  being  experienced  at  nearly 
all  places  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Day 
after  day  the  maximum  shade  temperature  exceeded  80",  while 
on  the  7th  and  8th  the  thermometer  rose  to  between  85"  and 
90°,  a  reading  as  high  as  91"  being  recorded  at  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury.  In  another  burst  of  great  heat,  which  occurred  on 
the  21st  and  22nd,  readings  above  90"  were  recorded  in  many 
places,  the  thermometer  on  the  22nd  touching  96"  at  Greenwich 
and  97"  at  Epsom.  In  the  closing  week  of  July  the  weather 
became  unsettled  and  thundery,  an  unusually  severe  storm 
occurring  in  West  London  on  the  28th,  and  more  general 
storms  on  the  following  day,  when  the  electrical  disturbance 
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was  accompanied  by  a  violent  squall  of  wind  of  a  tornado-like 
character,  which  swept  .quickly  from  west  to  east  across  the 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  On  the  28th  and  29th 
the  thermometer  again  rose  to  90°  and  upwards  in  several  places, 
and  touched  93"  at  Bath.  Early  in  August  heavy  falls  of  rain 
occurred  in  the  west  and  north,  but  after  this  another  long  spell 
of  hot,  dry  weather  set  in,  and  on  the  9th,  and  again  on  the  13th, 
shade  temperatures  exceeding  90°  were  again  registered  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  record  heat  for  the  entire 
summer  was  reached  on  the  9th,  when  the  thermometer  at  a 
large  number  of  places  in  eastern,  central,  and  south-eastern 
England  exceeded  95°,  a  reading  as  high  as  98°  being  recorded 
at  Epsom,  Canterbury,  and  Raunds,  99°  at  Isleworth,  and  100° 
at  Greenwich.  The  reading  at  Greenwich  was  nearly  3°  in 
excess  of  anything  recorded  at  the  Royal  Observatory  since 
precise  temperature  observations  were  started  in  1841.  After 
the  middle  of  August  the  weather  gradually  ])roke  up, 
although  many  districts  continued  to  enjoy  a  fair  allowance  of 
bright  sunshine. 

For  the  season  as  a  whole  the  mean  temperature  was,  of 
course,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average,  the  summer  being  in 
many  places  the  hottest  since  that  of  1868.  Rainfall  was  very 
deficient  in  all  districts  except  the  north-east  of  England,  where 
the  total  amount  was  largely  swollen  by  the  heavy  storm  of 
June  23rd  and  24th  ;  over  our  south-eastern  counties  it  was 
little  more  than  one-half  the  average.  Over  the  United  Kingdom 
generally  the  total  dui-ation  of  bright  sunshine  was  the  largest 
observed  in  any  summer  since  the  establishment  of  recording 
instruments  in  1881.  In  the  south-west  of  England  the  mean 
daily  amount  was  more  than  two  hours  in  excess  of  the  average, 
and  in  the  south-east  it  was  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  excess. 

The    Autumn   op    1911. 

1911  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  ordinary  year,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  September  that  the  summer  could  be 
regarded  as  at  an  end.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  weather 
continued  fine  and  hot,  and  on  the  2nd,  a  shade  temperature .  of 
90°,  or  a  trifle  above  it,  was  recorded  at  several  places  in 
the  east  and  south-east  of  England.  Still  higher  readings  were 
observed  on  the  8th,  when  the  thermometer,  for  the  seventh 
time  in  this  wonderful  year,  rose  above  90°  in  many 
English  districts,  and  touched  94°  at  Greenwich,  this 
reading  being  the  highest  on  record  for  the  month  of 
September.  Four  days  later,  on  the  12th,  the  thermometer 
again  rose  above  85"  in  several  parts  of  our  eastern  and 
south-eastern      counties      and      touched      89°      at      Camden 
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Rainfall,  Temperature,  and  Bright  Sunshine  experienced  over 
England  and  Wales  durmg  the  whole  0/  1911,  with  Average 
and  Extreme  Values  for  Previous  Years. 


Rainfall 

Total  Fall 

No.  OF  Days  with  rain 

Districts 

In 

1911 

For  45  years,  1866-1910 

In 
1911 

For  30  years,  1881-1910 

Aver- 
age 

Extremes 

Aver- 
age 

Extremes 

Driest 

Wettest 

Driest 

Wettest 

North-eastern  . 

In. 

23-6 

In. 

25-5 

In. 

19-9  (1884) 

In. 

37-2  (1872) 

180 

186 

162  (1884) 

208  (1894) 

Eastern 
Midland     .       . 

23-1 
22-0 

24-9 
27-6 

19-1   (1874 
and  1887) 
19-2  (1887) 

33-1  (1872) 
39-8  (1872) 

175 
162 

181 

180 

156  (1898) 
148  (1887) 

205  (1894) 
210  (1881) 

South-eastern  . 

North-western  "l 
with      North  \ 
Wales       .        ) 

South-western ' 
with      South  ■ 
Wales       .        j 

28-1 
34-3 

36-8 

28-9 

37-7 

41-8 

21-5  (1887) 
24-9  (1887) 

28-8  (1887) 

41-7  (1872) 
59-2  (1872) 

68-6  (1872) 

159 

182 

179 

174 
200 

199 

137  (1899) 
163  (1887) 

159  (1887) 

197  (1882 
and  1903) 
226  (IQ03) 

235  (1882) 

Ohannellslands  i 

33-8 

321 

26-2  (1887) 

39-5  (1882) 

186 

211 

169  (1899) 

251  (1886) 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE 

Hours  of  bright  sunshine 

Districts 

For  45  years,  1866-1910 

For  30  years,  1881-1910 

In 
1911 

Aver- 
age 

Extremes 

In 
1911 

Aver- 
age 

Extremes 

Coldest 

Warmest 

Cloudiest 

Sunniest 

North-eastern  . 

0 
49-0 

0 
47-6 

44-8  (1879) 

0 
49-0  (1898) 

1596 

1333 

1006(1885) 

1601(1906) 

Eastern 
Midland     . 

50-4 
49-7 

48-7 
48-5 

45-6  (1879) 
45-6  (1879) 

49-8   (1868 
and  1898) 
51-1  (1868) 

1803 
1590 

1583 
1406 

1267(1888) 
1173(1888) 

1864(1899) 
1715(1893) 

South-eastern 

51-0 

49-7 

46-7  (1879) 

51-4  (1898) 

1933 

1613 

1245(1888) 

1983(1899) 

North-western' 
with      North  ■ 
Wales       .         J 

South-western  ■) 
with      South  \ 
Wales               ) 

49-8 

48-6 

45-7  (1879) 

50-3  (1868) 

1675 

1398 

1198(1888) 

1683(1901) 

50-8 

50-0 

481  (I 888) 

52-8  (1868) 

1838 

1644 

1459(1888) 

1964(1893) 

Ohannellslands  1 

53-1 

52-2 

50-5  (1885) 

54-1  (1899) 

2028 

1900 

1710(1888) 

2300  ("1893) 

Note. — Theabove  Table  is  compiled  from  information  given  in  the  Weekly  Weather 
Report  of  the  Meteorological  OfiBce. 

1  For  the  Channel  Islands  the  "Averages"  and  "Extremes"  of  Rainfall  and  Mean 
Temperature  are  for  the  thirty  years,  1881-1910. 
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The  Rainfall  of  1911  and  of  the  previous  Ten  Years,  with  the 
Average  Annual  Fall  for  a  long  period,  as  observed  at  thirty- 
eight  stations  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


1911 

Bainfall  of  Previous  Tears 

1  nif- 

>Aye- 
nge 

stations 

Total 
rain- 
fall 

fer- 
ence 
from 
ave- 
rage 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

rain- 
fall 

1 

Per 

England  and  Wales 

:    In. 

cent. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Durliam 

23-0 

-15 

24-9 

24-8 

19-4 

24-8 

23-8 

19-2 

190 

30-8 

18-5 

22-9 

27-2 

York      .       .       .       . 

1  25-1 

-  1 

24-6 

24-8 

21-8 

25-fi 

22-8 

207 

20-8 

30-3 

187 

205 

25-3 

Hillington     . 

1  32-0 

-t-16 

33-4 

33-6 

25-5 

25-7 

31-6 

227 

257 

35-6 

26-2 

24-4 

27-5 

Yarmouth     . 

20-'l 

-19 

28-5 

24-2 

22-5 

21-9 

28-0 

22-6 

21-0 

251 

21-4 

21-2 

25-3 

Cambridge    . 

19-0 

-16 

22-8 

231 

17-6 

21-2 

22-4 

19-0 

17-6 

30-5 

15-8 

167 

227 

Rothamsted. 

27-6 

-  1 

29-7 

26-8 

23-4 

25-3 

26-8 

24-8 

''3'2 

36-3 

19-6 

211 

279 

Nottingham  . 

19-4 

— 2'' 

24-7 

25-2 

21-3 

23-5  1  21-8 

18-6 

200 

32-2 

21-5 

20-4 

24-8 

Cheadle. 

23-8 

-27 

36-5 

37-7 

33-3 

31-9 

34-3 

267 

26-3 

39-2 

26-4 

277 

32-8 

Hereford 

25-4 

-  6 

36-4 

24-0 

23-9 

29-7 

23-6 

24-0 

25-0 

37-8 

24-3 

25-2 

27-0 

Cirencester   . 

24-3 

-21 

33-2 

32-1 

24-5 

28-9 

26-2 

251 

28-8 

411 

251 

261 

307 

Oxford  .       .        .       . 

20-9  i  -16 

28-9 

27-5 

23-9 

26' 9 

24-0 

21-0 

227 

35-9 

167 

22-3 

250 

London  .       .       .       . 

22-3 

-  9 

23-4 

24-9 

213 

19-5 

22-2 

23-0 

20-2 

38-0 

20-4 

21-5 

24-4 

Hastings 

29-6 

+  2 

28-9 

31-4 

22-0 

23-3 

28-7 

26-9 

246 

32-3 

23-0 

19-4 

291 

Southampton 

!  30-4 

-  2 

33-6 

361 

27-8 

30-8 

331 

26-2 

31-0 

43-2 

27-4 

28-3 

30-9 

Stonyhurst    . 

i  44-2 

—  6 

53-3 

48-8 

48-3 

500 

497 

38-8 

396 

58-9 

36-8 

390 

46-8 

Manchester*  Prestw'h 

33-2 

-10 

40-0 

41-2 

37-7 

40-4 

42'2 

333 

32-0 

45-2 

26-5 

.33-3 

370 

Liverpool 

25-3 

-12 

28-6 

28-4 

28-9 

26-6 

28-1 

24-0 

251 

34-4 

25-6 

251 

28-8 

Llandudno    . 

30-5 

-  1 

36-7 

32-0 

30-8 

26-3 

316 

261 

260 

38-5 

25-0 

287 

30-8 

Pembroke     . 

38-6 

+  10 

38-9 

331 

38-5 

37-2 

42-5 

28-2 

31-8 

45-8 

30-9 

330 

351 

Clifton    .        .        .        . 

29-0  i  —16 

42-4 

36-8 

26-6 

34-3 

30-1 

25-0 

309 

42-8 

26-6 

26-6 

346 

Cullompton  . 

35-0  !  -  2 

46-8 

34-4 

27-5    33-4 

33-9 

281 

34-9 

427 

30-8 

311 

357 

Plymouth     . 

37-6  1  +  5 

44-3 

35-2 

310    36-3  ;  33-4 

30-5 

414 

45-8 

30-9 

33-0 

35-9 

Scilly  (St.  Mary's) 

34-2 

+  2 

36-6 

27-0 

24-7    29-3 

29-8 

27-5 

34-4 

39-9 

25-3 

32-6 

33-6 

Jersey  (St.  Aubin's)    . 

sr, 

—  7 

44-4 

317 

25-2    28-6 

29-2 

30-3 

37-3 

38-2 

30-4 

29-6 

34-2 

•J  Mean  for  the  whole  of  1 
England  and  Wales  J 

28-8 

-  7 

34-5 

31-3 

266 

299 

299 

256 

28-0 

37-5 

267 

27-4 

310 

SCOTLAND : 

Stornoway    . 

48-3 

0 

53-0 

46-2 

52-6 

43-8 

42-2 

507 

557 

621 

46-3 

42-8 

48-6 

Wick       .        .        .        . 

27-4    -  6  1 

32-5 

33-6 

320 

29-6 

33-2 

32-3 

25-3 

35'9 

26-4 

321 

29-3 

Aberdeen 

27-5 

-10 

27-7 

30-4 

28-0 

28-7 

31-5 

28-5 

237 

36-3 

27-3 

28-0 

307 

Balmoral  •'     .       .        . 

29-9 

-17 

37-5 

30-8 

26-2 

318 

39-1 

356 

24-9 

441 

31-8 

31-4 

36-0 

Leith       .        .        .        . 

19-9 

-16 

25-8 

271 

22-1 

30-7 

302 

19-2 

234 

30-9 

16-4 

22-5 

23-8 

Marchmont  . 

31-7 

-8 

28-9 

34-2 

30-7 

333 

38-9 

27-4 

261 

38-6 

244 

27-2 

34-4 

Fort  Augustus     . 

44-8 

0 

42-2 

37-4 

43-9 

42-0 

51-6 

43-6 

444 

66-0 

35-6 

36-9 

44-6 

Glasgow 

36-3 

-  6 

39-2 

39-3 

35-8 

42-6 

40-1 

307 

337 

53-3 

291 

329 

387 

'Mean  for  the  whole 
of    Scotland 

41-7 

0 

43-2 

41-8 

431 

44-5 

46-3 

41-4 

421 

571 

43-0 

40-8 

41-8 

Ireland : 

1 

Belfast 

'  36-3    +  8 

40-6 

35-7 

38-7 

381 

36-2 

31-8 

31-8 

42-3 

35-8 

321 

33-6 

Markree  Castle    . 

42-3    +  1 

53-5 

40-7 

47-3 

45-2 

44-6 

39-0 

44'9 

541 

38-4 

449 

42-0 

Armagh. 

27-6    -13 

325 

28-9 

331 

31-6 

30-1 

29-9 

30-9 

36-3 

317 

321 

31-9 

Dubhn   .        .        .        . 

23-5    -16 

35-4 

26'9 

23-8 

270 

22-8 

25-3 

22'2 

31-6 

29-4 

261 

28-0 

Birr  Castle  (Parsons- 

town)  .        .        .        . 

31-0 

-  6 

34-2 

29-6 

33-4 

33-9 

326 

257 

32-9 

40-8 

28-2  ■ 

311 

330 

Kilkenny 

1  36-3 

+  9 

37-4 

301 

335 

32-4 

287 

25-0 

31-5 

42-0 

33-1; 

30-3 

333 

iMean  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

36-5 

-  8 

41-0 

353 

39-2 

397 

367 

34-6 

38-9 

47-9 

37-2 

377 

39-5 

1  The  Average  Fall  is  in  nearly  aU  cases  deduced  from  observations  extending  over  the 
thirty-flve  years  1871-1905. 

5  The  Mean  Rainfall  for  each  country  is  based  upon  observations  made  at  a  large  number 
of  stations  in  addition  to  those  given  above. 

3  The  figures  for  the  years  prior  to  1906  are  for  Braemar,  which  ceased  reporting  after  1905, 
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Square.  After  the  middle  of  the  month  the  atmosphere  fell 
gradually  into  an  unsettled  state,  with  sharp  ground  frosts  on 
the  15th  and  16th  and  again  on  the  21st  and  22nd.  Quite  at  the 
close  of  the  month  a  northerly  gale  of  considerable  severity 
swept  over  our  eastern  and  soiith-eastern  counties.  Shortly 
after  the  Ijeginning  of  October  the  weather  again  improved, 
and  although  heavy  rains  occurred  in  the  south-east  of  England 
on  the  4th,  the  7th,  and  13th,  there  were  many  places  in  the 
west  and  north  which  experienced  an  entire  absence  of  precipita- 
tion lasting  for  periods  varying  between  12  and  15  days. 
Between  the  7th  and  10th  sharp  night  frosts  occurred  in  most 
places,  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  falling  in  some  localities  at 
least  10  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  After  the  19th  the 
weather  became  generally  stormy  and  wet.  Very  heavy  rain  fell 
in  the  south-east  of  England  on  the  24th,  in  the  north  of  England 
on  the  2()tli,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  country  on  the  2itth. 
Sharp  frosts  occurred  between  the  25th  and  28th,  the  sheltered 
thermometer  falling  below  25"  in  many  places,  and  the 
exposed  instrument  on  the  grass  sinking  as  low  as  8"  at 
Llangammarch  Wells,  and  15"  at  Birmingham.  November 
was  generally  rough  and  unsettled,  with  frequent  heavy  falls 
of  rain,  interspersed,  however,  with  substantial  intervals  of 
bright  sunshine.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  month  the  wind 
(which  often  rose  to  the  force  of  a  gale)  was  usually  from 
points  between  south  and  west,  and  the  thermometer  was  con- 
sequently above  its  average  level.  After  the  18th  a  radical 
change  took  place,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  northward  and 
eastward  with  a  decided  fall  of  temperature,  and  with  frequent 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts, 
and  sharp  frosts  occurred  on  the  nights  of  the  20th  and  21st. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  entire  autumn  was  a  trifle 
above  the  average  ;  rainfall  was  generally  in  excess  of  the 
normal,  but  was  leather  deficient  in  the  midland  and  south- 
western districts  ;  bright  sunshine  was  everywhere  in  excess, 
and  largely  so  over  our  south-eastern  counties. 

Fredk.  J.  Brodie. 

12,  Patten  Roatl, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
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"  Working  the  Stubble." — In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des 
Agriculteiirs  de  France  of  August  15,  M.  H.  Hitier,  in  a  note 
on  the  cultivation  of  land  after  the  harvest,  reminds  us  that 
the  work  of  the  farmer  goes  on  all  the  year  round.  This  last 
year,  in  France,  he  had  noticed  very  great  differences  in  the 
fields  at  the  beginning  of  June,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
of  them  suitable  measures  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  whereas  in  others  this  had  been  neglected. 

He  says  that  in  their  country,  among  the  best  means  of 
effecting  this  object,  the  foremost  are  working  the  stubble  at 
once  after  the  harvest,  and  also  doing  certain  other  work  before 
winter  sets  in.  The  advantages  of  the  first-mentioned  in  de- 
stroying pests  have  long  been  recognised,  but  other  and  greater 
])enefits  also  result  from  it.  It  should  be  done  at  once  after  the 
harvest  so  as  to  economise  the  rain-water  which  falls  before 
winter,  and  which  otherwise  is  largely  lost  by  evaporation 
from  weeds.     The  dew  that  falls  is  similarly  affected. 

Some  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments  on  this  point 
have  been  made  for  some  years  past  by  M.  de  Kerpely  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Debreczen,  in  Hungary.  After  maize  had 
been  harvested  for  fodder,  half  of  the  field  was  at  once  turned 
over  with  a  disc  harrow  or  cultivator,  while  the  other  half  was 
left  alone.  Tests  were  then  made  by  taking  out  samples  of  soil 
at  every  few  inches  down  to  a  depth  of  40  in. 

On  August  9,  the  half  which  had  been  worked  with  a  disc 
harrow  had,  down  to  24  in.,  an  excess  of  moisture  of  14,300 
gallons  per  acre  over  the  unworked  half  of  the  field.  On 
September  3  this  excess  amounted  to  15,400  ;  on  the  7th  to 
34,100;  and  on  the  30th  to  37,400  gallons.  On  October  5 
the  whole  field  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  difference  of 
moisture  in  the  two  halves  of  it,  down  to  a  deptli  of  32  in., 
was  found  to  be  as  follows: — On  October  21,  11,000;  Decem- 
ber^ 2,  14,300 ;  December  13,  211,400 ;  and  on  January  3, 
31,600  gallons  per  acre.  On  March  16,  after  six  weeks  of  dry 
weather  and  high  wind,  the  ditlerence,  down  to  a  dei)th  of 
40  in.,  was  about  14,300  gallons  per  acre.  These  dift'erences 
work  out  at  about  3  per  cent.  each. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  ploughing  up  of  the  stubble 
immediately  after  the  harvest,  so  essential  in  dry  farming  and 
so  important  everywhere,  Campbell,  in  America,  is  trying  at  the 
present  time  to  combine  the  disc  harrow  with  the  reaping 
machine.  M.  Safary  notes  this  with  approval,  and  suggests  a 
machine  in  which  the  reaping  machinery  should  be  worked 
by  a  gasoline  motor,  the  horses  simply  furnishing  the  tractive 
power. 

When  th6  work  on  the  stubble  is  done  immediately  after 
the  harvest,  it  is  seldom  that  what  the  French  aptly  call 
"  before  winter  work  "  (travaux  d'avant-hiver)  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  autumn.  This  work,  M.  Hitier  says,  is  the  best  way  of 
storing  up  water  for  the  succeeding  dry  season. 

M.  de  Kerpely,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  tells  us 
that  the  land  worked  in  autumn  produced  2^  tons  per  acre 
more  beetroot  than  did  the  unworked  part,  and  this  although 
abundant  rain  had  fallen  in  May  and  June.  This  great 
difference  he  attributes  to  rain-water  failing  to  penetrate 
into  the  unworked  land.  Other  experiments  have  shown  the 
differences  in  moisture  per  acre,  between  stubble-worked  and 
unworked  land,  to  be  60,000  gallons  on  March  6  ;  72,600  on 
May  6  ;  95,700  on  June  7  ;  and  84,700  on  June  28.  He 
also  points  out  that  not  only  has  th'^  worked  land  a  great 
superiority  in  the  amount  of  moisture  it  holds,  but  that  the 
plants  on  it  can  utilise  this  moisture  much  more  readily  than 
can  plants  on  the  unworked  land.  All  this  confirms  Deherain's 
saying  that  the  true  object  of  working  the  land  in  autumn  is  to 
lay  up  reserves  of  moisture. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked  why  methods  of  work- 
ing the  stubble  and  of  tillage  before  winter,  as  carried  out  in 
the  beetroot  and  other  intensive  farms  of  the  north  of  France, 
are  so  little  known  elsewhere.  It  is  mostly  for  want  of  time 
that  they  are  neglected,  though,  as  at  the  moment  of  writing,  in 
some  years  the  land  is  too  hard  after  sunny  weather  and  high 
winds.  In  one  case,  we  are  told,  extra  yokes  of  oxen  are  kept 
for  the  work. 

In  the  Aisne  Department  of  France  co-operative  societies 
for  steam  cultivation  have  been  started,  and  the  Oise  Depart- 
ment is  following  suit.  The  heavy  work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  \1.  6s.  an  acre.  This  seems  high  compared  to  the  cost  of 
work  done  by  oxen,  but,  as  a  first-rate  farmer  pointed  out,  one 
should  take  into  account  the  result  as  well  as  the  cost  of  work. 
He  says,  "If,  thanks  to  steam  cultivation,  I  can  work  all 
my  beetroot  land  before  tlie  winter,  I  can  get  4  to  5  tons 
more  than  I  otherwise  should,  and  the  16,s.  to  24.s.  spent  on 
steam  cultivatioti  result  actually  in  a  very  considerable  profit." 
Epitomised  and  translated  by  R.  J.  M. 
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Agriculture  and  Soils  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. —  By  Hall 
anil  Russell.' — The  reader  familiar  with  the  many  agricultural 
"  Surveys  ''  written  by  or  published  under  the  auspices  of  Arthur 
Young  in  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century, 
cannot  have  helped  feeling  deep  regret  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  irapi-ove  upon 
that  great  master's  w'ork.  It  has  been  possible  to  believe  that 
all  the  advance  of  science  of  the  last  thirty  years  had  done 
nothing  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  agriculturist  who 
wished  to  investigate  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  Indeed, 
many  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  must 
have  been  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  reliable  information 
about  any  particular  district  in  England  than  have  been  those 
living  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  book 
under  review%  however,  has  now,  as  regards  the  three  counties 
treated  of,  completely  altered  that  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  have  scientifically  investigated  the 
South-Eastern  district,  and  in  this  book  their  published  account 
of  the  survey  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  the  most  prejudiced 
of  the  great  value  of  agricultural  science  as  an  adjunct  to 
husbandry.  It  is  quite  impossible  in  the  space  available  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception  of  all  that  this  modern  survey 
entails.  The  natural  features  of  the  district,  the  minutest 
particles  of  the  rocks  which  give  rise  to  them,  which  have, 
after  weathering,  produced  the  most  fertile  or  the  most  barren 
soils,  are  factors  which  the  authors  have  explored,  analysed, 
and  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  they  and  one 
thousand  other  matters  go  to  the  determining  of  successful  or 
unsuccessful  farming.  Investigations  have  been  begun  such  as 
are  likely  to  prove  of  much  importance  to  other  districts,  as  well 
as  to  the  one  under  consideration  ;  for  instance,  on  page  59  (et 
seq.)  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  botanical  analysis  of  two 
pastures — one  good,  the  other  only  moderate.  The  herbage  per 
se  is  not  found  to  account  for  the  difference  of  stock-carrying 
capacity  in  the  two  fields,  and  the  authors  carry  the  investiga- 
tion further,  but  warn  the  readers  that  their  "  explanation 
.  .  .  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  tentative  conclusion  only." 
The  matter  of  why  one  field  will  "  feed  a  bullock  "  and  another 
will  only  "run  a  store,"  is  one  on  w^ich  more  knowledge  is 
much  wanted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  phenomena  deter- 
mining this  problem  will  be  further  investigated  in  other  parts 
of  England.  The  thorough  investigation  of  the  agricultural 
practice  of  the  district,  the  large  number  of  analyses  taken  from 
all  types  of  its  soil,  over  a  hundred  of  the  results  of  which  are 
published  in  the  book,  together  with  the  investigation  of  climate 

i  To  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ami  Fisheries, 
4  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.     Trice  2s.  M. 
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and  other  conditions,  enable  Messrs.  Hall  and  Russell  to  publish 
a  very  complete  scheme  of  manuring  for  all  the  different 
districts,  and  for  the  various  crops  grown  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  This  latter  information  alone  makes 
the  work  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  libraries  of  all  farmers 
in  the  South-Eastern  district.  The  book,  which  through  the 
enterprise  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  be  bought  for 
half  a  crown,  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  a  series  of  very 
interesting  maps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  publication  marks 
an  epoch,  for  if,  as  Mr.  Hall  says  in  the  preface,  "the  authors 
are  two  men  who  were  primarily  occupied  with  other  work," 
surely  it  is  time  that  the  agricultural  public  in  other  districts 
should  insist  that  their  own  particular  locality  be  subjected  to 
a  scientific  survev. 

K.  J.  J.  M. 

"  Blindness  "  of  Barley. — So  much  of  this  disease  may  l)e 
seen,  and  so  many  inquiries  concerning  the  evil  results  of  it 
are  made,  that  it  seems  very  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  a 
simple,  inexpensive  and  apparently  most  efficacious  remedy 
now  brougt  to  light. 

The  disease  is  treated  of  in  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Armstrong. 
It  is  caused  l)y  a  fungus  {Helminthospori um g ramineuvi  Eriks), 
and  its  symptoms  are  described  in  the  Bulletin  as  follows  : — 

"  Its  presence  in  a  barley  crop  may  be  readily  noticed  from 
"  the  time  the  plants  are  six  inches  high.  At  this  period  the 
"  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  infected  plants  is  covered  with 
"  long  narrow  spots  of  a  violet  colour.  Later  these  spots  l)ecome 
"  dark  brown  in  colour  with  yellow  margins.  The  ears  of 
"  infected  plants  do  not  develop,  and  many  of  them  remain 
"  permanently  enclosed  within  the  sheaths." 

"Blindness"  is  in  practice  propagated  by  the  untreated 
"  seed  "  carrying  the  spores  of  the  fungus  from  one  growing 
crop  which  has  been  infected  to  another  one.  This  being  so, 
the  Cambridge  Department  tried  various  "  dressings "  for 
"  seed  "  barley,  and  in  two  cases  with  good  results  as  regards 
blindness.  One  of  the  latter  di-essings,  copper  sulphate, 
though  useful  in  eradica.ting  this  particular  disease,  was  found 
harmful  in  other  ways,  and  so  was  abandoned.  The  other  one, 
formalin,  was  subjected  to  further  tests,  and  was  found  so 
successful  that,  to  summarise,  one  may  say  that  corn  grown 
from  formalin-treated  seed  showed  an  increase  of  yield  of 
25  per  cent,  (or  on  an  average  taken  over  several  years,  of  9 
bushels  per  acre)  over  untreated  seed.  The  proportion  of 
"  tail "  corn  grown  from  untreated  seed  was  1  in  11,  while  that 
from  formalin-treated  seed  was  1  in  27. 
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The  fi)llowiiig  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Bulletin  already 
quoted,  describes  what  was  found  to  l)e  the  best  method  of 
treatment : — 

"  Preparation  and  use  of  formalin. 

"  Formalin,  or  formal,  is  the  commercial  name  for  a  solution 
"containing  from  35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  formic 
"  aldehyde  in  water.  It  can  be  purchased  from  the  chemists  in 
"  bottles  at  about  Is.  'od.  per  pint,  or  at  reduced  rates  for  larger 
"  quantities.  It  should  be  freshly  purchased  when  required. 
"  One  pint  of  formalin  mixed  with  every  twenty  gallons  of 
"  water  used  will  give  the  most  effective  strength  (1  part  in  160 
"  of  water).  The  mixing  may  be  done  in  a  clean  tub  or  in  any 
"  other  convenient  vessel.  It  mixes  readily  with  water.  The 
"  seed  corn  should  be  placed  in  a  coarse  sack,  or  better  still  a 
"  wicker  basket,  and  moved  slowly  up  and  down  for  about  ten 
"  minutes  in  the  solution,  so  that  every  grain  is  thoroughly 
'*  wetted,  after  which  it  must  he  spread  out  to  dry.''  The 
italics  are  ours ;  harm  is  apt  to  result  from  neglecting 
the  precaution  indicated  in  the  words  so  italicised.  "  When 
"quite  dry  it  is  ready  for  sowing.  The  same  solution  may  be 
"  used  over  and  over  again.  The  actual  cost  of  dressing  in  this 
"  way  will  not  exceed  a  small  fraction  of  a  penny  per  bushel  in 
"  addition  to  the  labour." 

This  formalin  treatment  for  "  seed  "  barley  should  be  more 
widely  known  than  it  is,  as  much  loss  is  occasioned  by  failing 
to  carry  out  a  process  which  is  very  cheap  and  easy  of 
application. 

K.  J.  J.  M. 

Veterinary  Studies  for  Agricultural  Students/ — A  handbook 
treating  of  this  most  important  subject,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  ai*e  eventually  to  practice  farming  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  much  in  demand  ;  therefore,  the  volume  now  under 
review  was  read  with  considerable  interest.  Though  the  most 
captious  would  be  bound  to  admit  that  it  contains  much  useful 
information,  the  most  lenient  critic  could  not  hold  that  the 
author  has  pi'oduced  anything  very  ideal  for  its  purpose. 

It  seems  to  be  common  sense  to  demand  in  this  respect 
a  book  which  will,  ahovf  all  things,  tell  of,  illustrate,  and 
describe  syniptons  of  disease,  and  so  enable  a  student  to  learn 
quickly  how  to  recognise  them.  It  is  by  this  knowledge  that 
the  ti-ained  agriculturist  ought  to  profit  to  the  greatest  extent. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  is  well  taught  in  matters  of 
elementary  diagnosis,  he  will  save  some  money  by  not  sending 
for  the  professional  veterinarian  in  cases  of  trivial  illness,  and 
on  the  other  he  will  save  even  more  by  a  diagnosis  made  early 


By  H.  M.  Reynolds,  B.S.A.,  D.V.N.,  M.D.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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enough  to  give  his  professional  adviser  the  chance  of  hattling 
successfully  with  serious  disease. 

Furthermore,  a  text-l)ook  on  veterinary  matters,  written 
expressly  for  agricultural  students,  should  treat  in  detail  of 
those  items  of  doctoring  which  the  "  vet "  has  to  leave  to 
those  looking  after  the  case  on  the  spot.  Obviously  the 
ordinary  groom,  cowman  or  shepherd  Avants  supervision  in 
time  of  illness,  and  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  give 
such  sujoervision  in  the  times  between  the  visits  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  his  training  in  the  matter  must  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  It  is  in  these  two  relations  that  the 
veterinary  lecturer  or  writer,  who  addresses  himself  to  agricul- 
turists, may  be  most  useful  to  the  farming  industry  and  to  the 
members  of  his  own  profession. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  the  veterinary  profession  looks  upon  instruction  in 
their  own  subject,  given  to  agricultural  students,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion.  If,  however,  such  instructions  were 
more  strictly  confined  to  elementary  diagnosis  of  serious 
disease,  to  nursing,  and  to  what  is  so  well  described  as  "  first 
aid,"  nothing  could  come  of  it  but  good,  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

We  do  not  complain  of  Dr.  Reynolds'  treatment  of  these 
matters,  we  only  wish  there  was  more  material  of  the  kind, 
for,  when  he  does  write  of  such  things,  he  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive.  Even  had  his  treating  of  these  simple  subjects 
led  to  the  crowding  out  of  some  of  the  more  professional 
matter  from  his  book,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  looking 
at  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view  would  have  complained. 

K.  J.  J.  M. 
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CoRNWALLia,  F.  S.  W.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Coventry.  Earl  of,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Chatsworth,  Chesterfield. 
GiLBEY,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Elsenham,  LJ.i.w.r. 
Jersey,  Earl  of,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Middleton  Park,  Bicester,  O.ron. 
MiDDLETON,  Lord,  Birdsall  Home,  Malton,   Yorks. 
Moreton,  Lord,  Sarsden  Hou.ie,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 
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Thorold,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart.,   Old  Hall,  Syston,   Grantham. 
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Adeane,  C.  R.  W.,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Cooper,  Sir  Richard  P.,  Bart.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Crutchley,  Percy,  Stinninghill  Lodge,  Ascot,  Berkshire. 
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Fellowes,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.,  K.C.V.O.,  Honingham,  Norwich. 

Feversham,  Earl  of.  Buncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 

Greaves,  R.  M.,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  North  Wales. 

Greenall,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Almoick  Castle,  Northumberland. 

Parker,  Hon.  Cecil  T.,  The  Grore,  Corshani,  Wiltshire. 

Yarborouoh,  Earl  of,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lincolmhire. 

Ordinary  Members  of  ttie  Council. 

Alexander,  1).  T.,  Bryneithen,  Dinas  Poivis  (Glamorganshire). 
Aveling,  Thomas  L.,  Boley  Hill  House,  liochester  (Kent). 
Behrens,  Capt.  Clive,  Swinton   Grange,  Malton  (Yorks.,  N.  Riding). 
Betts,  E.  W.,  Babingley,  King's  Lynn  (Norfolk). 
Brocklehurst,  Henry  Dent,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winchcombe  (Glos.). 
Brocklehurst,  Maj.-Gen.    J.  F.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  lianksborough.   Oak- 

ham  (Rutland). 
Brown,  Davis,  Marham  Hall,  Downhani  Market  (Norjolk). 
Buttar,  Thomas  A.,  Corston,  Coupar  Angus  (Scotland). 
Garden,  Richard  George,  Fishmoyne,  Templemore,  Co.  'Rppevary 
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Carr,  Richardson,  Estate  Office,  Tring  Park  (Hertfordshire). 
Cross,  Hon.  John  E.,  High  Legh,  Knutsford  (Cheshire^. 
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Falconer,  James,  Northbrook  Farm,  Michelderer  Station(Hampshire). 
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(fARNK,  \\ .  T.,  Aldswurth,  Northleach  (Gloucestershire). 
Glover,  James  W.,  Beechwood,  Warwick  (Wa rwickshire). 
Hamlyn,  Ernest  .\.,  Oakdale,  Ockley  (Surrey). 
Harlech,   Lord,  Brogyntyn,  Ottoestry  (Shropshire). 
Harris,  Joseph,  Brackenhrough  Tower,  Carlisle  (Cumberland). 
Harrison,  William,  Hall  House,  Leigh  (Lancashire). 
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1904 
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1910 

1884 
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1910 
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1905 

1906 
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1897 
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1908 
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1906 

1907 

1905 

1891 

1905 

1907 

1904 
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Hazlerigg,  Sir  Arthur  G.,  Bart.,  Xoseley  Hall  (^Leicestershire). 
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HiPPlSLEY,  R.  J.  Bayntun,  Ston  Easton  Park,  near  Bath  (Somerset). 
HISCOCK,  Arthur,  Manor  Farm,  Motcomhe,  Shafte.^hury  (Dor.set). 
HoBBS,  Robert  W.,  Kelmscott,  Le.chlade  (Oxfordshire). 
HOSKEN,  W.  J.,  Pulsack,  Hayle  (Cormoall). 

Howard,  John  Howard,  Claiiham  Park,  near  Bedford  (Bedfordshire^. 
Ingram,  Walter  F.,  2  St.  Andreio's  Place,  Lewes  (Sussex). 
Knightley,  Sir  Charles  V.,  Bart.,  Fawsley,  Darentry  (Northantii). 
Luddington,  J.  L.,  Littleport,  Ely  [Cambridgeshire). 
Mansell,  Alfred,  College  Hill,  Shrewsbury  {Shropshire). 
Mathews,  Ernest,  Little  Shardeloes,  Amersham  (Buckinghamshire). 
May,  William  A.,  3  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  (London). 
MiDDLBTON,  Christopher,  Vane  Terrace,  Darlington  (Durham^. 
Midwood,  G.  Norris,  The  Grange,  North  Rode,  Congleton  (Cheshire'^. 
Miller,  T.  Horrocks,  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-le-Fylde  (Lancashire). 
Myatt,  John,  Lynn  House,  Lichfeld  (Sta^fnrdshire). 
NocTON,  William,  Langham  Hall,  Colchester  (Essex). 
Overman,  Henry,  Weasenham,  Swaffham  (Norfolk). 
Patterson,  R.  G.,  Acton  Hill,  Stafford  (Staffordshire). 
PiLKiNGTON,  Claude  M.  S.,  Wollaton,  Nottingham.  (Nottinghamshire). 
Plumptre,  H.  Fitzw alter,  Goodnestone,  near  Canterbury  (Kent). 
Prout,  W.  a.,  Sawbridgeworth ,  Herts.  (London). 
Rea,  George  Grey,  Middleton,  Wooler  (Northumberland). 
Reynard,  Frederick,  Sunderlandivick,  Driffield  (  Yorks.,  E.  Riding). 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester  (Sussex^. 
Ridley,  Viscount,  Blagdon,  (JramUngton  (Northumberland). 
Rogers,  C.  Coltman,  Stanage  Park,  Brampton  Bryan  (South    Wales), 
RowELL,  John,  Bury,  Huntingdon  (Huntingdomhire). 
Smith,  Fred,  Warren  Hill,  Woodbridge  (Suffolk). 
Smith,  Henry  Herbert,  Bowood,  Calne  (Wiltshire). 
Stanyforth,  E.  Wilfrid, Kirk Hammerton  Hall,  York  (  Yorks.,  W.R.). 
Taylor,  George,  Cranford  (3fiddlesex). 
TiNDALL,  C.  W.,  Wainffeet,  S.O.  (Lincolnshire). 
Turner,  Arthur  P.,  The  Leen,  Pembridge  (Herefordshire). 
Wheeler,  E.  Vincent  V.,  Newnham.  Cotirt,  Tenbury  (Worcestershire). 
Wilson,  Christopher  W.,  Rigmaden  Park,  Kirkby  Lon.^dale  (West- 
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Wrigley,  Louis  C,  Trelleck  Grange,  Chej>stow  (Monmouthshire). 
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Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart. 
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Thomas  McRow,  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   GOVERNORS   AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
SOCIETY,  AND  OF  ORDINARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


NnMBEBOF        NUMBKR 

ELKOIORAI. 
DlSTBIOT 

Division 

GOVERNORS       ORDINARY 

Obdinart  Mbmbbrb  of  Council 

• 

Mbubbrs 

MBUBBRS 
OF  COONOIL 

r 

Bedfordshire 

96 

1 

J.  H.  Howard. 

Cheshire  .... 

331 

2 

Hon.  J.  E.  Cro.ss  ;  G.  Norris  Mid- 
wood. 

Cornwall 

87 

W.  J.  Hosken. 

Derbyshire    . 

144 

L  T.  C.  Eadie. 

DORSET      .... 

81 

A.  Hiscock. 

Hampshire  and 
Channel  Islands    . 

232 

J.  Falconer. 

Hertfordshire    . 

239 

Richardson  Carr. 

A. 

Lancashire  and  Isle 
OF  Man  .... 

408 

W.  Harrison  ;  T.  H.  MiUer. 

1 

Middlesex 

114 

G.  Taylor. 

Monmouthshire  . 

56 

L.  C.  Wrigley. 

Norfolk  .... 

712 

1  B.W.Betts;D,i  vis  Brown:  Lord 
t     Hastings* :  Henry  Overman. 

i  Northamptonshire    . 

189 

Sir  C.  V.  KniKhtley. 

Northumberland 

294 

G.  G.  Rea  ;  Viscount  Ridley. 

Staffordshire     . 

21)0 

John  Myatt ;  R.  G.  Patterson. 

Worcestershire  . 

19i 

E.  V.  V.  Wheeler.     , 

Yorkshire,  n.r.    . 

168 

Capt.  Cliva  Behrens. 

L 

Scotland  .... 

3,849 

-24 

T.  A.  Buttar. 

f 

Buokinghamshirb 

155 

E.  Mathews. 

Devon       .... 

162 

J.  H.  Hine. 

Durham    .... 

139 

C.  Middleton. 

Essex 

210 

W.  Nocton. 

i  Hebefordshibb    . 

141 

A.  P.  Turner. 

Leicestershire    . 

197 

Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg. 

B.        \ 

London     .... 

583       • 

f  Howard  Frank  ;  W.  A.  May  ; 
t      W.  A.  Prout. 

Nottinghamshire 

148 

A 

C.  M.  S.  Pilkington. 

Rutland  .... 

27 

Ma.i.-Gen.  J.  F.  Brocklehurst. 

!  Shropshire    . 

328 

Lord  Harlech  ;  Alfred  Mansell. 

:  Suffolk   .... 

263 

Fred  Smith. 

Surrey     .... 

227 

E.  A.  Hamlyn. 

Wiltshire 

140 

H.  H.  Smith. 

Yorkshire,  w.r.  . 

253 

E.  W.  Stanyforth. 

South  Wales. 

98 

C.  C.  Rogers. 

3,071 

-18 

r 

Berkshire 

191 

Major  H.  G.  Henderson.  M.P. 

Cambridgeshire  . 

187 

J.  L.  Luddington. 

Cumberland  . 

113 

Joseph  Harris. 

Glamorgan     . 

82 

D.  T.  Alexander. 

Gloucestershire 

352 

H.  D.  Brocklehurst;  W.T.  Game 

Huntingdonshire 

43 

John  Rowell. 

Kent 

378 

T.  L.  AveHng  ;  H.  F.  Plumptre. 

LINCOLN.SHIRE 

359 

Henry  Dudding  ;  C.  W.  Tindall. 

c. 

.  Oxfordshire  . 

172 

R.  W.  Hohbs. 

Somerset  .... 

117 

R.  J.  Bayntun  Hippisley. 

Sussex      .... 

304 

1  W.  F.  Ingram  ;  Duke  of 
t     Richmond  and  Gordon. 

Warwickshire 

242 

J.  W.  Glover. 

1  Westmorland 

60 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

1  Yorkshire,  E.R.    . 

122 

1 

F.  Reynard. 

1  Ireland    .... 

126 

R.  G.  Garden. 

1 

North  Wales 

Ifll 

3,03'J 

-20 

Foreign  Countries  .... 

308 

Members  with  no  addresses 

12 

Grand  Totals   .... 

10,279 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  GOVERNORS  and  MEMBERS 

IN    EACH    YEAR   FROM    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 


Tear 
ending: 

Governors 

Members 

with 

President  of  the  Year 

Total. 

Show  of 

Life 

Annual 

Life 

Annual 

Honor- 
ary 

1839 

3rd  Earl  Spencer 











1,100 

1840 

5th  Duke  of  Eichmond 

86 

189 

146 

2,434 

5 

2,860 

1841 

Mr.  Philip  Pueey    ..... 

91 

219 

231 

4,047 

7 

4,595 

1842 

Mr.  Henry  Hnndley      .... 

101 

211 

328 

5,194 

15 

5,849 

1843 

4th  Earl  of  Hardwioke 

94 

209 

429 

6,155 

15 

6,902 

1844 

3rd  Earl  Spencer 

95 

214 

442 

6.161 

15 

6.927 

1845 

5th  Duke  of  Richmond 

94 

198 

527 

5,899 

15 

6,733 

1846 

Ist  Viscount  Portman  .... 

92 

201 

554 

6,105 

19 

6,971 

1847 

6th  Earl  of  Egmont       .... 

91 

195 

607 

5,478 

20 

6,391 

1848 

2nd  Earl  of  Yarborough 

93 

186 

648 

.5.387 

21 

6,335 

1849 

3rd  Earl  of  Chichester  .... 

89 

178 

582 

4,643 

20 

5,512 

1850 

4th  Marquis  of  Downshire  . 

90 

169 

627 

4,356 

19 

5,261 

1851 

5th  Duke  of  Richmond 

91 

162 

674 

4,175 

19 

5,121 

1852 

2nd  Earl  of  Ducie 

93 

156 

711 

i002 

19 

4,981 

1853 

2nd  Lord  Ashburton     .... 

90 

147 

739 

3,928 

19 

4,923 

1854 

Mr.  Philip  Pusey 

88 

146 

771 

4,152 

20 

5.177 

1855 

Mr.  William  Miles.  M.P. 

89 

141 

795 

3.838 

19 

4,882 

1856 

1st  Viscount  Portman  .       \        .       . 

85 

139 

839 

3,896 

20 

4,979 

1857 

Viscount  Ossinpton       .       \       .       . 

83 

137 

896 

3.933 

19 

5,068 

1858 

6th  Lord  Bcrners   .       .        '        .        . 

81 

133 

904 

4,010 

18 

5,146 

1859 

7th  Duke  of  Marlborough  " 

78 

130 

927 

4,008 

18 

5,161 

1860 

5th  Lord  VVplsingham  .        •        .       . 

72 

119 

927 

4,047 

18 

5,183 

1861 

4th  Earl  of  Powis 

84 

90 

1,113 

3,328 

18 

4,633 

1862 

f  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort       .        1 
1 1st  Viscount  Portman        .       .        J 

83 

97 

1,151 

3,475 

17 

4,823 

1863 

Viscount  Eversley 

80 

88 

1,263 

3,735 

17 

5.183 

1864 

2nd  Lord  Feversham    .... 

78 

45 

1,.343 

4,013 

17 

5,496 

1865 

Sir  E.  C.  Kerrison,  Bart..  MP.. 

79 

81 

1,386 

4,190 

16 

5,752 

1866 

1st  Lord  Tredegar 

79 

84 

1.395 

4,049 

15 

5,622 

1867 

Mr.  n.  S.  Thompson      .... 

77 

82 

1,388 

3,903 

15 

,5,465 

■    1868 

6th  Duke  of  Richmond. 

75 

74 

1,409 

.3,888 

15 

5.461 

1869 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.     . 

75 

73 

1,417 

.3,864 

17 

5,446 

1870 

7th  Duke  of  Devonshire 

74 

74 

1,511 

3,764 

15 

5,436 

1871 

6th  Lord  Vernon 

72 

74 

1,5*' 

3.896 

17 

5.648 

1872 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart,  M.P.       . 

71 

73 

1,655 

3,953 

14 

5,768 

1873 

Earl  Cathcart 

74 

62 

1,832 

.3.936 

12 

5,916 

1874 

Mr.  Edward  Holland    .... 

76 

58 

1,944 

3,756 

12 

5,846 

1875 

Viscount  Bridport 

79 

79 

2,058 

3,918 

11 

6,145 

1876 

2nd  Lord  Chesham        .... 

83 

78 

2,164 

4,013 

11 

6,349 

1877 

Lord  Skelmersdale        .... 

81 

76 

2  239 

4,073 

17 

6,486 

1878 

Col.  Kingscote,  C.B..  M.P.     . 

81 

72 

2,328 

4.130 

26 

6,637 

1879 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.     . 

81 

72 

2,453 

4,700 

26 

7,332 

1880 

9th  Duke  of  Bedford     .... 

83 

70 

2,673 

5,083 

20 

7,929 

1881 

Mr.  WiUiam  Wells 

85 

69 

2,765 

5,041 

19 

7,979 

1882 

Mr.  John  Dent  Dent      .... 

82 

71 

2,849 

5.059 

19 

8,080 

1883 

6th  Duke  ot  Richmond  and  Gordon  . 

78 

71 

2,979 

4,952 

19 

8.099 

1884 

Sir  Brandreth  Giblis     .... 

72 

72 

3,203 

5.408 

21 

8.776 

1885 

Sir  M.  Lopes.  Bart.,  M.P. 

71 

69 

3,356 

5,619 

20 

9,135 

1886 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.     . 

70 

61 

3,414 

5,569 

20 

9,134 

1887 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton 

71 

64 

3,440 

5,387 

20 

8,982 

1888 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridlev.  Bart..  M.P.       . 

66 

56 

3,521 

.5.225 

16 

8,884 

1889 

HER  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  . 

73 

58 

3,567 

7,153 

15 

10,866 

1890 

Lord  Moreton 

122 

58 

3,846 

6,941 

17 

10,984 

1891 

2nd  Earl  of  Ravensworth    . 

117 

60 

.3,811 

6,921 

19 

10,928 

1892 

Earl  of  Fevershnm        .       .       .        . 

111 

69 

3,784 

7,066 

20 

11,050 

189:i 

1st  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.  . 

107 

74 

,3,786 

7.138 

21 

11,126 

1894 

8th  Duke  of  Devonshire.  K.G.    . 

113 

73 

.3,798 

7,212 

22 

11,218 

1895 

SirJ.  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

120 

80 

3,747 

7,179 

23 

11,149 

1896 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart 

126 

83 

3,693 

7,253 

23 

11,180 

1897 

H.R.H,  The  Duke  of  York,  K.G. . 

126 

83 

,3,:  05 

7,285 

24 

11,223 

1898 

Earl  Spencer,  K.G 

121 

79 

3,687 

7,182 

25 

11,094 

1899 

Earl  of  Coventry 

116 

75 

3,656 

7,009 

23 

10,879 

1900 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.     . 

111 

71 

3,628 

6,832 

24 

10,666 

1901 

Earl  Cawdor 

102 

70 

3,564 

6,338 

27 

10,0.33 

1902 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.    . 

100 

69 

3,500 

.5,9.55 

26 

9,650 

1903 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales.  K.G.     . 

99 

62 

3,439 

5,771 

27 

9,398 

1904 

16th  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.      . 

96 

68 

3,375 

5,906 

32 

9.477 

1905 

Lord  Middleton 

95 

72 

3,270 

5,808 

31 

9.276 

1906 

Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis 

94 

155 

3,132 

6,189 

.30 

9,600 

1907 

fCarl  of  Yarborough      .... 

91 

174 

3,(176 

6,299 

29 

9,669 

1908 

Duke  of  Devonshire     .... 

89 

178 

3,019 

6.442 

30 

9.758 

1909 

Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B 

91 

177 

2,951 

6,696 

31 

9,946 

1910 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bart.  . 

86 

166 

2,878 

6,934 

31 

10.095 

1911 

His  Ma,jesty  King  George  V. 

85 

168 

2,805 

7,191 

30 

10.279 

STATEMENT  made  to  the  Council  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  on  presenting  the 
Accounts  for  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Adeane,  in  presenting,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
accounts  and  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1911,  said  it  would  be  observed  that 
the  accounts  had  been  presented  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  They  were 
dointr  that  at  the  request  of  the  Journal  Committee,  who  were  very  anxious 
to  bring-  out  the  Journal  a  month  earlier,  if  possible. 

Taking  the  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  1911,  they  would 
observe  on  the  income  side  of  the  account  an  increase  of  -loll,  for  the  year. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  new  members  Sir  Ailwyn 
Fellowes  had  been  able  to  bring  in  from  the  county  of  Norfolk.  On  the  side 
of  expenditure  there  was  an  increase  for  the  year  of  898Z.,  and  he  would  just 
remark  on  the  figures  where  the  increase  was  shown.  Under  G-eneral 
Administration  there  was  an  increase  for  printing  of  107Z.,  which  was  due  to 
the  large  increase  of  new  members  last  year,  who  all  received  copies  of  the 
Journal,  which  had  to  be  printed  expressly  for  them,  and  to  the  cost  of  the 
list  of  Members,  printed  every  three  years,  which  fell  due  in  1911.  There  was 
also  a  sum  of  258/.  for  the  insurance  of  the  staff,  the  first  year's  premium 
having  been  paid  out  of  the  Ordinary  account,  but  the  annual  payment  had 
now  been  arranged  for  by  a  separate  insurance  fund, which  the  Council  set 
up  last  year.  Rent,  &c.,  showed  an  increase  of  170/.,  due  to  the  heavy  amount 
of  painting  done  to  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  house  and  the  inside  of  the 
Council  chamber.  There  were  140Z.  for  the  new  edition  of  "  Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  being  one-third  of  the  cost.  Then,  under  the  head  of  other 
scientific  departments,  there  was  an  increase  of  200/.,  due  to  the  increased 
grant  which  the  Council  made  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  was  9,791/.,  and  the  total  expenditure  9,769/., 
which  left  a  credit  balance  of  22/. 

Before  referring  to  the  balance-sheet,  he  would  like  to  make  an  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  Insurance  Fund.  It  would  be  remembered  that  last  year 
a  sum  of  9,171/.,  invested  in  Consols,  was  transferred  into  the  hands  of  Trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  premium  on  the  insurances  which  were 
effected  in  the  interests  of  the  staff.  This  sum  still  remained  an  asset  of  the 
Society,  but  as  it  was  held  in  trust  for  a  certain  purpose,  the  Auditors  were  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  it  had  therefore 
been  transferred  to  a  statement  they  had  in  their  hands  giving  a  list  of  the 
various  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Society.  This  had  made  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  figures,  which  he  would  explain. 

Taking  the  balance-sheet,  on  the  debtor  side  the  capital  showed  a  decrease 
of  6,891/.  The  capital  on  December  31,  1910,  was  56,375/.,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  sum  of  2,60()l.  had  been  added,  giving  a  total  sum  of  58,975/.  From 
this  sum  must  be  taken  the  9,171/.  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Insurance 
Fund,  and  also  the  sum  of  320/.,  which  they  had  written  off  as  depreciations, 
giving  a  total  sum  to  be  taken  off  of  9,491/.,  which  left  their  present  capital  at 
49,484/. 

On  the  creditor  side  there  was  a  difference  in  the  Reserve  Fund  of  6,171/. 
In  1910  the  reserve  stood  at  49,600/..  and  in  1911  they  had  added  3,0O0Z.  to 
reserve,  giving  a  total  figure  of  .52,600/.  From  that  they  had  taken  9,171/.  for 
the  Insurance  Fund,  which  left  the  Reserve  Fund  at  43,429/. 

Forecast  of  Ordinary  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1912. 
(Other  than  in  respect  of  the  Show.) 

Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  basis  of  the  reoommend- 
atioDB  of  September  21, 1905,  made  by  the  Special  Committee. 
Actual 
Figures 

for  1911.  Receipts. 

£  £ 

8,151    From  Subscriptions  for  1912  of  Qovemors  and  Members 8,150 

110    From  Interest  on  Daily  Balances 100 

1,220    From  Interest  on  Investments Ii270 

310    From  Sales  of  Text  Book,  Pamphlets,  &c.    (This  does  not  include  the  sales 

of  Journals, which  are  deductedfrom  the  cost  of  production)    .       .       .300 

9,791  9.820 

FF2 


£ 


VI 

Expenditure. 


£ 

1,543    Salaries  of  Secretary  and  Official  Staff 1,586 

140    Pensions  to  Officials 140 

877    Rent,  Lighting,  Cleaning,  Wages,  &C.  (say)      ...!.!!".  700 

528    Printing  and  Stationery 450 

179    Postage  and  Telegrams !       '.       !  200 

329    Miscellaneous 400 

730    Journal !       !       !  880 

615    Chemieal  Department '.'.'.'.  750 

250    Botanical  Department !."!.'!  250 

200    Zoological  Department ".       '.  200 

402    Veterinary  Department 400 

195    Examinations  for  National  Diplomas  (R.A.S.E.  Share)        .        .        .       '.  200 

2,500    Contribution  from  Subscriptions  to  Show  Fund 2,500 

8,488  8,656 

Exceptional  Expenditure. 

£  £ 

259    Insurance  of  Staff — 

383    Tuberculosis  Experiment 300 

156    Trials  of  Potato  Baisers — 

—     Trials  of  Seed  Drills 150 

71    Plans  of  Buildimis  igr  Small  Holdings — 

50    Special  Grunt  to  Botanical  Committee 50 

25  Library  Catalogue  and  Binding  Books 50 

278    Elements  of  Agriculture— New  Edition  (balance  of  cost) 278 

M3     Hills'  Beqites' :  E.vces'<  Expenditure — 

26  Lecture  by  Professor  Biffen — 

9.769                                  Total  Estimated  Expenditure 9,484 

£       

Estimated  Receipts 9,320 

Estimated  Expenditure 9,484 

22    Estimated  Receipts  over  Expenditure 336 


Turning-  to  the  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  present  year, 
it  was  estimated  that  for  the  year  1912  the  receipts  from  Subscriptions  would 
be  8,15()/..  Interest  on  Daily  "Balances  100/.,  Interest  on  Investments  L270/.. 
Sales  of  Text  Book,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  ^Wl.,  giving'  a  total  estimated  income  of 
y.820/.  The  expenditure  was  estimated  as  follows  :— Salaries  of  Secretary  and 
Officials,  Ij-^SdZ. ;  Pensions  to  Officials,  140?. ;  Rent,  Lig-hting-,  Cleaning-.  Wag-es, 
&c.,  TOO/. ;  Printing-  and  Stationery,  4.50/. ;  Postage  and  Telegrams,  200/.  : 
Miscellaneous,  400/. ;  Journal,  880/.,  this  being-  150/.  more  than  last  year, 
because  the  Council  had  decided  that  in  future  the  Journal  should  be  bound 
in  cloth;  Chemical,  7.5ii/.,  an  increa.se  again  of  150/.,  owim;'  to  the  addition  to 
Dr.  Voelcker's  salary,  which  the  Council  decided  last  year  should  beg-in  as 
from  January  1  last;  Botanical,  25()/.;  Zoological,  200/.;  Veterinary,  400/.: 
Examinations  for  National  Diplomas.  2(10/. ;  Conti'ibution  from  Subscriptions 
to  the  Show  Fund.  2,500/.  The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year 
would  be  8,6.")(;/. 

With  regard  to  exceptional  expenditure  for  the  year,  they  estimated  that 
the  Tuberculosis  experiment  would  cost  3(H)/.,  the  Trials  of  Seed  Drills  150/.. 
Si)ecial  Grant  to  the  Botanical  Department  5(1/.,  Library  Catalogue  and 
Binding-  Books  5it/.,  and  balance  of  cost  of  the  new  '"  Elements  of  Agriculture" 
278/.,  g-iving-  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  9,484/.  The  total  estimated 
receipts  were  9,820/.,  the  total  estimated  expenditure  9,484/.,  g-iving-  an  esti- 
mated balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure  of  3StJ/. 

A  suggestion  by  Mr.  May  that  a  note  should  appear  in  the  balance-sheet 
explaining-  the  market  value  of  the  Consols  standing-  in  the  Society's  name  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1911  was  adopted  by  the  Council. 
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ROYAL    AaRICULTURAL 

Balance-sheet, 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1910. 

1, 606 

177 

1.893 
3.676 


47.716 


7.983 

503 
53 

463 

56.718 


To  SUNDBY  CKEDITOIJS— 

Sundry  Creditors 

Subscriptions  received  in  1911  in  advance     . 
Show  Receipts  received  in  1911  and  belonging  to 
1912 

To   CAPITAL  - 

As  at  December  31, 1910 

Le&s  Transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund  (£11,000  at  83i)  cost      .... 


s.    d.       i:     ».    d. 


2,fi93    0  11 
99    1    0 


448  12    9 


56.375    9    3 
9.171    5    0 


47,204    4    3 


Balance  from  Show  Fund— 

Contribution  from  Ordinary  Income       .       .       2,500    0    d 
Less  Loss  on  Norwich"  Show       ....         532    3    8 

Life  Compositions  received  in  1911  .... 

Donations  towards  the  Society's  Funds 

Credit  Balance  on  Ordinary  Income  and  Expen- 
diture Account  

DEPRECIATIONS  written  off,  viz.  :- 

Fixtures 33    8    2 

Furniture 142  19    4 

Machinery 819 

Show  Plant 86    8    9 

Buildings  at  Woburu 50    0    0 


1,967  16  4 

553    0  0 

57    5  0 

22  19  2 

49,805    4  9 


56.375 


320  18    0 


49,484    6 


;£6o,05i 


£52,72S    1     5 


THOMAS  McROW,  Secretary. 
WELTON,  JONES  &  CO.,  Accountants. 


SOCIETY   OF   ENGLAND. 
December    31,    1911. 


Ca 


By   Reserve  Fund    52.333/.    5s.   (W.  Consols,  at  cost 

(average  cost  831) 

(Value  on  December  30,  1911  at  771=40,427/.  9.s.  Irf.) 

By  LEASE  OF  16  BEDFORD  SQUARE   . 

Less  Amount  written  off 

By  FIXTURES— 

Value  at  December  31, 1910 

Less  Depreciation  at  7i  per  cent 

By  FURNITURE- 

Value  at  December  31, 1910 

Less  Depreciation  at  10  per  cent 

By  PICTURES  (500/.)  and  BOOKS  (1,000/.) . 

By  MACHINERY— 

Value  at  De-embcr  31,  1910 

Less  Depreciation  at  10  per  cent 

By  SHOW  PLANT— 

Value  at  December  31,  1910 

Less  Depreciation  at  10  per  cent 

Added  during  1911 

By    BUILDINGS    FOR    POT    EXPERIMENTS  AT 
WOBUHN— 

As  per  Account  at  December  31,  1910 

Less  Depreciation 

By  SUNDRY  DEBTORS 

By  CASH  AT  BANKERS  AND  IN  HAND- 

Ordinary  Account 

Reserve  Fund  Account 

In  Hand  


£    s. 

,/ 

£           .9. 

(/. 

43,428  15 

0 

2,600    0 
100    0 

0 
0 

2,500    0 

0 

445    9 

2 

33    8 

2 

412    1 

0 

1,429  13 
142  19 

4 

1,286  14 

1 

1,500    0 

0 

80  17 
8    1 

10 
9 

72  16    1 


864    8 
86    8 

3 
9 

777  19 
870    5 

6 

4.50    0    0 
50    0    0 


133  7  9 
120  12  5 
52  16    6 


1.648    4    8 


400    0    0 
1,169  13  11 


306  16    8 


£52,725    1    5 

E.vaniined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  2ritli  day  of  .lanuary.  1912. 

tiiiiilors  01  liiiidlj  of  I  he  Scrirti/. 


ONAS  M.  WEBB,  \    j^ 

^EWKLL  P.  SQUAREY,       J 


JON.' 

Nl 


STATEMENT   OF   ORDINARY   INCOME 

The  Expenditure  in  tbii?  account  includes  not  only  cash  payments, 

income. 

Annual  Subscriptions:—  £   s.   d.      &    s.   d. 

Governors :    Subscriptions  for  1911      ....               .  *11  10  0 

Members :  Received  in  1910,  but  belonging  to  1911         .        .  174  13  0 

Subscriptions  for  1911         .       .                       .       .  6,703    1  0 

Subscriptions  for  1911  (additional) .        ...  175  19  0 

Subscriptions  for  previous  years    ....  56    1  0 

Life   Governors   and   Members:— 

Annual  Contributions 129  19    0 

8,tSl    3    0 

Miscellaneous:— 

Interest  on  Daily  Balances 109  18  10 

Income  on  Investments 1,220  15    5 

Sales  of  Pamphlets,  Diagrams,  &c 49  15    2 

Sales  of  Text  Book 241  15    7 

Miscellaneous 17  17    0 

1,640    2    0 

Rent  of  12  Hanover  Square 310  15    0 

Less  Rent  paid  310  15    0 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1910. 

£ 

88s 

112 

6.424 

163 

75 


165 
1,118 


144 
33 


£9,334 


£9,791    S    0 


THOM.\S  ilcROW.  Secretary. 
WEtTON,  JONES  &  CO.,  Accountants, 


AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911. 

but  all  liabilities  in  connection  with  the  year's  transactions. 


XI 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1810. 
£ 
1,538 


I  oh 
711 

28 
421 
ig8 

82 

78 

3.377 


560 

200 

238 

57 


1,055 


265 

355 

700 

82 


50 

>32 

46 

615 

250 
200 
200 


652 

1.81 
22 

34 
27 
13 
49 

326 
90 


236 
118 
118 
20 
41 
23 
3 

~87 
31 
56 


<i75 

2,500 

4<i3 


:£9.334 


General  Administration:-  £   «.  d. 

Salaries  of  Official  Staff 1,542  13  0 

Insurance  of  Official  Staff 258  19  2 

Pensions  to  Officials 14(1    0  0 

Professional  Charges  :^Auditors'  Fees,  &c 06  11  6 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance,  and  House  Expenses 

(including  Painting  outside  of  House,  Council 

Chamber,  and  Waitintr  Room) 877    6  11 

Binding  and  Purchase  of  Books 30    ti  0 

Printing  and  Stationery 528    0  2 

Postage  and  Telegrams 178  15  0 

Carriage    of    Parcels  and   Travelling    Expenses 

(including  annual  visit  to  Woburn) 71  19  5 

Advertising  and  Miscellaneous  Office  Expenses     .       .       .  100    5  9 

Journal   of   the   Society,  Vol.  72:— 

Printinjj,  Binding,  &c 572    0  0 

Postage,  Packing,  and  Delivery 205    0  0 

Editing  and  Literary  Contributions 280    0  0 

Illustrations 30    0  0 


Less  Sales  (VoL  71  and  earlier) 

Credit  Balance  from  Vol.  71 . 
Advertisements  (Vol.  li) 


£     s.  d. 

62    0  0 

24  19  1 

270    0  0 


3,824  16  11 


1,087    0    0 


356  19    1 


Elements  of   Agriculture:— 

Printing  and  Binding  Old  Edition 47  10    2 

New  Edition  (One-third  cost)      .       .       139    4  10 
Editing  New  Edition  and  Contributions 91    0    0 

Pamphlets :— 

Printing,  &c 

Laboratory:— 

Salaries,  Wages,  &c 

Other  Scientific   Departments:— 

Botanist's  Salary  and  Expenses 300    0    0 

Zoologist's  Salary 200    0    0 

Grant  to  Royal  Veterinary  College 400    0    0 

Medals  for  Proficiency  in  Cattle  Pathology     ....  256 

National  Diploma  in  Agriculture:— 

Honoraria  and  Expenses  of  Examiners    .        .        .        .       .  170  19  9 

Travelling  Expenses  of  Officials 25  19  6 

Hotel  Expenses  of  Examiners  and  Officials     ....  29  19  3 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Postage 23  18  0 

Writing  Diplomas 16  10  0 

Salaries  for  Assistants 49  10  U 


Less  Entry  Fees  and  Sales  of  Examination  Papers 


Less  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Moiety 

National  Diploma  in  Dairying:- 

Hire  of  Premises,  lOL  iOs.  ;  Milk,  m.  I6s.  id.    . 

Fees  to  Examiners 

Hotel  and  Travelling  Expenses 

Printing  and  Postage 


Less  Entry  Fees  and  Sales  of  Examination  Papers 

Extra  Expenditure:— 

Calf  Experiments  at  Woburn 

Trials  of  Potato  Raisers  and  Sorters  .... 
Competition  for  Plans  of  Buildings  for  Small  Holdings 
Hills'  Bequest : — Excess  expenditure  for  1910  . 

Lecture  by  Professor  Biffen 

Library  Catalogue 

Contribution  to  Show  Fund 

Credit  Balance  carried  to  Balance-sheet    . 


730    0  11 


277  15    0 
29  11    1 

615    3    2 


902    S    6 


316  16 
88    8 

6 
.6 

114    4 

31    0 

693    8 

2,500    0 

22  19 

228    8 
114    4 

0 
0 

0 

41    6 
40  11 
25    8 
10  11 

3 

4 
3 
6 

117  17 
36  16 

4 
9 

7 

8 
0 
2 

382  10 
155  17 
71    3 
32  16 
26    1 
25    0 

2 
7 
8 
3 
0 
0 

£ 

9,791 

5 

0 

Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  25th  day  of  January,  1912. 

JONAS   M.  WEBB,  \  Auditors  on  behalf  of  the  Sodetu. 

NEWELL  P.   SQUAREY.  J 


xii  STATEMENT    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPEN- 

JUNE  26  TO 


Correspond- 
ing figures 
for  1»10. 
£ 
3>23S 


4,108 


6,248 
189 

62 

6,499 


2,508 

4 

2,512 
356 

581 

24 

69 

3.S4Z 


31 
164 

19s 


333 

19 
848 

32 

1,257 
34 

1,223 


499 

525 

103 

60 

30 

13 

16 

10 

1,256 

;C»o,329 


^eceipi^. 


Subscription  from  Norwich  Local  Committee 
Prizes  given  by  Agricultural  and  Breed  Societies 
Do.       do.      Norwich  Local  Committee   . 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Implements:— 

Implement  Exhibitors'  Payments  for  Shedding 
Non-Members'  Fees  for  Entry  of  Injplements  . 
Fees  for  Entry  of  "  New  Implements  " 


£    s.    rf.  £     s.  d. 
2,000    0    0 
2,130  15    0 
2,035    0    0 
4,163  15    0 


6,489  10  0 
168  0  0 
59    0    0 


6,716  10    0 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Live  Stock:—  £    *■■  <?. 

By  2,840  Members'  Entries  @  1/ 2,840    0    0 

29  Substituted  Entries  ®  5s.       .        .        .  7    5    0 

2.847    5    0 

By  131  Non-Members'  Entries  @2l 262    0    0 

By  Horee  Boxes  (595  @  II. ;  41  @  2/.) 677    0    0 

By  63  Entries  @  10s 31  10    0 

261  Entries  @  5s 64  15    0 


Fees  for  Entry  of  Poultry; 


33  17 

6 

165  14 

6 

63  9 

6 

48  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

64  0 

0 

151  0 

0 

28  19 

0 

By  Members  :— 271  Entries  @  2s.  6(;.   . 
By  Non-Members :— 947  Entries  @  3s.  6d. 

Other  Entry  Fees:— 

Produce       

Horse-shoeing  Competitions  . 
Butter-making  Competitions 
Horse-jumping  Competitions 
Farm  Prize  Competitions 
Plantations  Competitions 


Catalogue:— 

Extra   Lines    for   Particulars   of   Implement  £   s.  d. 

Exhibits 24    0    2 

Woodcuts  of  "New  Implements"        .       .       .  7  15    0 

Advertising  in  Catalogue 427  11    8 

Sales   of   Implement   Section    of    Catalogue 

(including  bound  copies) 20  12    6 

Sales  of  Combined  Catalogue       ....        436    5  10 
Sales  of  Jumping  Programme      ....         21    0    0 

937    5 

Less  Commission  on  Sales 35  16 

Miscellaneous    Receipts:— 

Admission  to  Horticultural  Exhibition 451    0  : 

Amount  received  from  Kefreshment  Contractor    ...  75  .0 

Kent  for  Railway  Offices 97  10 

Premium  for  Cloak  Room 60    0 

Rent  for  Board  of  Agriculture  Pavilion 30    0 

Admission  to  Royal  Pavilion — 

Nurse  Cows 6    0 

Miscellaneous   ....              16  16 


3,882  10    0 


199  12    0 


365    8    6 


Carried  forward 


736    7 


£18,967  11 


DITURE   OF   THE   SHOW    AT   NORWICH, 

30,  1911. 


XIU 


^xpenbituve. 


1,40 


'{ 


200 

390 

213 

1,256 

2,059 

2(.S 
292 

54 
665 

121 
772 
338 

7 
18 

M54 
574 


10,883 

42 

10,843 

335 


184 

35 

834 


i,9S7 

319 
5hr 
335 

55 

1.436 


100 

35 

6 


Cost  of  Erection  of  Showyard:- 

TransCerring  Society's  Permanent  Buildings  from  Liver- 
pool to  Norwich  (including  taking  down  and  re- 
erecting)         

Hire  of  Second  Entrances 

Fencing  round  Showyard 

Stewards'  Pavilion — 

Implement  Shedding 1,292  15 

Stock  Shedding 3,378  12 


1,230  10    0 


471  15    7 


Poultry  and  Produce  Sheds 

Dairy 

Fodder  Shed  and  Office 

Grand  Stand  and  Large  Ring 

Horse-shoeing  Shed  and  Stabling 

Various  Offices  and  Stands 

Printing  Signs  and  fixing  do..  Fencing  and  Judging  Rings 

Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition 

Insurance  

Ironmongery 

Hire  of  Canvas  and  Felt 

General  Labour  and    Horse   Hire   (including    Society's  1 
Clerk  of  Works) J 


Less  80  Flag  Poles  at  10s. 


Surveyor:— 

Salary,  300Z. ;  Travelling  Expenses  to  London,  31?.  10s. ;  1 
Petty  Cash,  3Z.  4s.  2rf J 

Printing:— 

Printing  of  Prize  Sheets,  Entry  Forms,  Admission"! 
Orders,  Circulars  to  Exhibitors,  Prize  Cards,  &c.,  Tickets,  > 
and  Miscellaneous ) 

Programmes  for  Members 

Plans  of  Showyard 

Printing  of  Catalogues 

Binding  of  Catalogues 

Printing  Awards 

Programmes  of  Jumping  Competitions 

ADVERTISING:— 

Advertising  Closing  of  Entries  in  Newspapers 

Advertising  Show  in  Newspapers 

BiU  Posting 

Printing  of  Posters  and  Postcards 

Press  Visit  before  Show 


Postage,  Carriage,  &c. :— 

General  Postage 

Postage  of  Badges  to  Members 

Carriage  of  Luggage 


f    Amount  of  Money  Prizes  Awarded,  ineiuding4,i6.n/.l5s. 

^              given  by  various  Societies  and  Norwich  Local  Committee 
'^  :  (see  receipt  per  contra) 

I 

Cost  of  Forage  for  Live  Stock  :- 

(  I       Hay,    326Z.  18s.  3d. ;    Straw,  433?.  17s.  lOd. ;    Green   Food, 
(  !  367/.  18s. ;  Wages,  461.  6s.  M.  ;  Stewards'  Expenses,  10/. 

Judges'  Fees  and  Expenses:— 

/  Judges  of  Miscellaneous  Implements,  24/.  4s.  6d. ;  Horses," 
103/.  12s.  4d. ;  Cattle,  151/.  Os.  9d. ;  Sheep,  149/.  7s.  M. ;  Pigs, 

J  31/.  6s.  2d.;    Poultry,   19/.  19s.;    Butter,   11.  5.s-. ;    Buttcr- 

!  I  making,  8/.  lis.  M. ;  Cheese,  7/.  18s. ;   ()ider  and  Perry, 

25/.  14s.  8d. ;  Bread,  4/.  3.'<. ;  Wool,  9/.  8.s.  M. ;  Horse-shoeing. 

'  30/.  3s.  8d.  ;  Luncheons,  16/.  10,9 

Badges  for  Judges  and  other  Officials        .... 
I  Rosettes 


248  14  4 

242  13  0 

87  18  0 

337  1  4 

126  12  6 

717  8  3 

530  15  10 

190  5  6 

10  11  3 

30  8  8 

1,187  12  1 

698  6 

7 

10,782  0 
•   40  0 

0 

10,742 

334 

0 
14 

7 
2 

611  6  11 

125  9  11 
26  10  0 

859  13  3 
73  16  1 
58  6  4 
11  15  0 

1,766 

17 

6 

184  11 
177  6 
219  1 
299  18 
89  5 

6 

7 
6 
fl 
6 

970 

3 

10 

105  18  10 
34  5  3 

8  10  7 

148 
9,614 

14 
5 

8 
0 

1 

1,185 

0 

10 

X»S,776 


Carried  forward 


589  4 

6 

41  14 
45  1 

3 
6 

£25,437  16  IQ 

XIV 


OorrcEpond- 

iDg  figures 

for  1910. 

ao,3«9 


622 
2.397 


2,104 

1,886 

735 

425 

1I,7S3 


450 
444 
273 
232 
781 
2,180 

127 
350 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 


;£34.739 


^eceiJpi^    (cofitd.). 

£.    s.   d.       &      s.   d. 
Brought  forward  18,967  11    4 

Admissions   to    Showyard:— 

Monday,  June  26,  @  5s 219    0  0 

Tuesday,  June  27,  @  2s.  6(i 868    2  0 

Wednesday,  June  28,  @  2s.  6(i 2.450    7  9 

Thursday,  June  29,  @  Is 3.182  15  6 

Friday,  June  30,  @  Is 788  18  6 

Season  Tickets 52  14  7 

Day  Tickets 611    0  0 

8,172  18    4 

Entrances   to    Horse    Ring:— 

Tuesday,  June  27 114    2    0 

Wednesday,  June  28 156  10    0 

Thursday,  June  29 112    0    0 

Friday,  June  30 46    8    0 

Tickets  sold  for  Reserved  Enclosure 694  19    4 

1,123  19    4 

Sales:— 

Sales  of  Produce  at  Dairy 1,57    8    1 

Auction  Sales  in  Showyard  and  Share  of  Commission        .         261  12  11 

419    1     0 


Debit  Balance 


532    3    8 
£29,215  13    8 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  27th  day  of  November,  1911. 
THOMAS  MCROW,  Secretary.  JONAS  M.  WEBB.  1  Auditors  on 

WELTON,  JONES  &  Co.,  Accountants. 


H.  J.  GREENWOOD, 
NEWELL  P.  SQUAREY. 


\  behalf  oj 
)  the  Society. 


OF  THE  Show  at  Norwich  (^continued). 


XV 


correspond- ! 

iiig  fl^rures    ' 

for  isiio. 

£ 

25,776 


140 

12S 


^xpenbxiuxe    (contd.). 

Brought  forward 

General  Administration:— 

5i«!/.'nrd«  :— Personal  and  Railway  Expenses 
Assistant  Stewards:— Personal  and  Railway  Expenses 
Official  Staff:— Extra  Clerks,  97/.  6s. ;  LodKings.  46/.  19s.  6d. ; 
Maintenance  of  Clerks,  4U.  19s.  hi. ;  Travelling  Expenses, 
8/.  15s.  :    Secretary's  Hotel  and  Travelling   Expenses, 
68/.  7s.  id. 


£    s.    d.         £    s.    d. 
2S,437  16  10 


142    3    6 

149    6    7 


10/.; 
32/, 


Finance  Oj^ce:— Superintendent  t>f  Turnstiles, 
Grand  Stand  Men,  40/.  9s.  id.  ;  Turnstile  Men, 
Bank  Clerks,  19/.  10s.  6(i 

Aivards  Office :— Clerks,  29/.  8s.  Ud. ;  Awards  Boys,  12/.  15s.  id. 


^} 


263    6  11 


101  19  10 
42    4    3 


General  Management : — 

Foreman  and  Assistant  Foremen 94    6    3 

Yardmen  and  Foddermen 36    9    6 

Door  and  Gate  Keepers 39    6    0 

Veterinary  Departmetit : — Veterinary  Inspectors    .        .        .  94  10    6 

Enaineerina  Department :— Consulting  Engineer  and  Assis-  "j 
tants.  109/.  Is.  Id. ;    Wages  to  Workmen,   10/. ;    House  [•       135  13    9 
and  Maintenance,  16/.  12s.  8d J 

Police,  (l-c. :— Metropolitan  Police,  581/.  Os.  8d. ;  Commis- 1       gj^    g    (^ 
sionaires,  29/.  8s.  4rf I 


1,148 


414  11     3 


38    0    0 


50 

8q 
31 
45 
19 
5» 
18 
80 
20 
90 
9 


689 

S.483 
;C34i739 


Dairy  :— Staff,  128/.  16s.  id.;  Milk,  84/.  3s.;  Cream,  40/.  7s.  6d.\ 
Ice,  17/.  Os.  Id.:  Utensils,  56/.  9s.;  Salt,  3/.  12s.;  Butter) 
Tests,  20/.  16s.  M. ;  Milk  Analyses.  15/.  Os.  Id. :  Carriage, 
21. 13s.  Id.  ;  Engine,  8/.  18s.  lOrf. ;  Fuel,  3/.  4s.  Id. ;  Cheese  ). 
and  Butter  Boxes,  3/.  lis. ;  Lodgings,  11/.  16s.  8rf. ; 
Refreshments,  9/.  Os.  3d. ;  Labour,  3/.  17s. ;  Miscellaneous  I 
Payments,  5/.  5s.  7(i ■^ 

Poultry  :— Superintendent,  11/.  2s. :  Penning  and  Feeding,  \ 
13/.  4s.  ;  Carriage,  Ac,  13/.  14s i 

Horse-shoeing:— Hire  of  Forges,  20/.  2s.  6d. ;  Gratuities, 
6/.  12s.  6d. ;  Wages,  11.  2s.  id. ;  Iron,  4/.  Os.  3d. ;  Fuel, 
1/.  15s.  3(/ 

Produce: — Analyses  of  Cider 

Farm  Prize  Competition  .—Expenses  of  Judging  Farms,  &c. 

ffov/joMZ/wn^;— Hire  of  Tents,  262/.  3s.  3(i.;  Judges,  27/.  19s.5rf. ; 
Wages,  73/.  8s.  9d. ;  Carriage,  65/.  16s.  6d. ;  Medals, 
42/.  14s.  ed. ;  Printing,  19/.  3s.  2d. ;  Miscellaneous,  4/.  4s. 
(For  admissions  see  Miscellaneous  Receipts)  . 

General  Showyard  Expenses:— 

Storage  of  Plant — 

Band >^4    ?  0 

Official  Luncheons 66  17  6 

Ambulance 41  10  0 

Telephone  Extension 48  11  0 

Telegraph  Extension 40  10  0 

Hire  of  Chairs 54    2  10 

Plans  of  Showyard 15    3  6 

Hire  of  Furniture 51    0  0 

Fencing — 

Education  and  Forestry 95  10  0 

Billposting  in  Showyard 6  16  6 

Gas  and  Fuel 9    5  0 

Medals 17    9  7 

Carriage 1  15  11 

Miscellaneous 29  16  1 

Gratuities — 

Fire  Station 10    0  0 

Rosette  Baskets — 

Hire  of  Weighbridge 10    9  0 

Bathchairmen ^  — 

Forage  for  Stewards'  Pontes 2    4  8 

Gravel.  Sand,  &c 44  15  5 


Credit  Balance 


699     1     1 


1,010  13    0 


39  12  10 

23  16  3 

516  0  i 
426  13  10 

495  9  7 

629  17    0 


£29,215  13    8 


Contribution  from  Ordinary  Funds  of  the  Society  to  the  Show  1 

Fund J       £2,500    0    0 

Less  :— Actual  loss  on  the  Norwich  Show 5.32    3    8 


Balance  carried  to  Reserve  Fund 


£1,967  16    4 


XVI 


NORWICH    SHOW,    1911. 


\ 


Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Prizes  awarded  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  Norwich  Show,  with  comparative  figures  of 
the  Liverpool  Show,  1910. 


Corresponding 
figures  for 

1910. 

STATEMENT   OF   PRIZES   AWARDED:— 

£ 

£          s. 

d. 

2,864 

Horses 

3,008      0 

0 

2,464 

Cattle  .... 

2,656  10 

0 

1,886 

Sheep  . 

1,815  10 

0 

677 

Pigs      . 

695  15 

0 

352 

Poultry 

392     0 

0 

207 

Cheese  and  Butter 

92     0 

0 

52 

Cider  and  Perry  . 

49     0 

0 

66 

Wool    . 

57     0 

0 

— 

Bread  . 

3  10 

0 

41 

Horse-shoeing 

46  10 

0 

46 

Butter-making     . 

46  10 

0 

450 

Farms  . 

480     0 

0 

202 

Horticulture 

232     0 

0 

40 

Contribution  to  Bee  Department 

40     0 

0 

9,347 

9,614     5 

0 

2,116 

Less  :— Prizes   given  by  various  1 9  i  qn  i ,-     a 
Societies,  &c.     .         .i"' 

1,992 

Prizes  given  by  Norwich  1  „  ^qj;     n     n 
Local  Committee         .|^>'J^»     "     " 

4,108 

I  ^RK    1  r^ 

0 

.5,239 

£5,448  10 

0 

[Copies  of  the  full  Report  of  any  of  the  Council  Meetings  held  during  the  year 
1911    may    be  obtained  on  application   to    the  Secretary,  at   16   Bedford  Square, 


London,  W.C] 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 
niMnutes  of  the  (TounciL 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1911. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C,  the  Right  Hon. 
AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes  (Acting- President)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Truntees. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Sir 
John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr.  Percy 
Crutchley,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.   Parker.  ^ 

Other  Members  of  the  Council.— 'Kx.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent 
Brocklehurst,  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  Davis 
Brown,  Mr.  R.  G.  Garden.  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross,  Mr.  J.  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  E.  A.  Haralyn,  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart., 
Major  H.  G.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bayntun  Hippisley,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  John  Howard  Howard,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  G. 
Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  Coltman  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Rowell, 
Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stauyforth,  Mr.  George  Taylor, 
Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  : — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich,  Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  H.  P.  Blofield, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Beck  (Local  Secretary). 

The  Acting-President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  Members  of  the  Council  to  know  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  their  Piesident,  His  Majesty  the  King,  signed  by  his  own  liand,  in 
the  following  terms.     (For  text  of  His  Majesty's  letter  see  page  328.) 

That  letter,  Mr.  Fellowes  said,  only  showed  once  more  the  iuterest  His 
Majesty  took  in  that  great  Society,  carrying  on  what  had  been  done  by  his 
predecessors  in  the  past.  Therefore  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be 
the  wish  of  the  Council  that  the  following  address  should  be  sent  to  His 
Majesty  : — 

"The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  have  received  with 
gratitude  and  hisrh  appreciation  the  terms  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Acting- 
President  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  President  of  the  Society,  and  they  beg  to 
assure  His  Majesty  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  very  great  interest  which  His 
Majesty  has  always  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  their  respectful  thanks 
for  the  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Norwich  Show  to  be  held  under  his 
Presidency." 


xviii  Monthly   Council,  January  25,   1911. 

Mr.  BowEN-JoNES  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition  made 
by  tlie  Acting- President.  The  gracious  communication  sent  by  His  Majesty  to 
Mr.  Fellowes  would  give  the  utmost  satisfaction,  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
the  Society,  but  to  agriculturists  and  farmers  generally  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  also  a  very  good  augury  that  His  Majesty  was  taking  the 
Presidency  this  year,  when  so  many  colonials  and  foreign  representatives  of 
different  countries  would  be  in  England.  His  Majesty's  action  in  becoming 
their  President  in  1911  would,  he  was  sure,  give  a  great  stimulus  to  agriculture, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Acting-President  said  that  one  of  the  oldest  Members  of  the  Council 
had  come  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  fourscore  years  ;  he  alluded,  of  course,  to 
Prince  Christian.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  Empire  letters  of 
congratulation  had  been  sent  to  His  Royal  Highness  congratulating  him  on 
that  happy  event,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  closely  connected  for  so  many  years,  should  not  be  behindhand  in  sending 
an  address,  which  he  begged  to  move  as  follows  : — 

"This  Council  desire  to  convey  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  K.G.,  their  respectful  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  by  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
Council  are  mindful  of  the  many  services  which  His  Royal  Highness  has  so 
graciously  rendered  to  the  Society  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Trustee,  and  as  President  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1902,  when  the  Show  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  they  sincerely  trust  that  His  Royal  Highness 
may  be  spared  to  continue  the  services  so  ungrudgingly  given  to  the  Society  since 
his  election  as  a  Governor  in  the  year  1875." 

The  Hon.  Cecil  Parker  had  the  honour  to  second  the  resolution  so  ably 
moved  by  their  Acting-President.  Those  who  had  worked  with  His  Royal 
Highness  on  the  Council  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  were  aware  what  a  keen 
iijterest  he  had  taken  in  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  the  least  tney 
could  do  to  offer  him  their  hearty  congratulations  on  reaching  so  ripe  an  age. 

Mr.  Fellowes  said  that,  in  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time  as  their 
Acting- President,  he  hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  express  his  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  to  that  office. 
He  trusted  he  would  have — as,  indeed,  he  knew  he  would  have — the  hearty 
and  loyal  co-operation  of  every  Member  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  of  their 
staff. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  December  7,  liUO, 
were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Major  G.  Noble,  Besford  Court,  Worcestershire,  was  elected  a  Governor, 
and  189  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as 
Members  under  By-law  2. 

Sir  John  Thorold,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  called  attention  to  the  large  luimber  of  new  Members  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  Acting- President  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Of  course, 
the  fact  of  the  Show  being  held  at  Norwich  this  year  was  some  incentive  to 
people  to  join  the  Society.  Mr.  Fellowes  had,  however,  got  them  upwards  of 
200  new  Members,  and  he  could  only  say  he  lioped  other  Members  of  the 
Council  would  follow  his  good  example. 

A  letter  from  the  Central  Committee  of  Delegates  from  the  Agricultural 
Societies  in  Hampshire,  conveying  a  copy  of  a  resolution  urging  the  necessity 
of  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Agricultural  Research  Station,"  under 
Part  I.  of  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909,  was,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  referred  to  the  Special  Committee. 

The  seal  of  the  Society  was  affixed  to  the  deed  of  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cornwallis  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Gifts  Fund,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Earl  Spencer. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  February  22,   1911. 
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WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    22,    1911. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C.,  the  Right  Hon. 
AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes  (Acting- President)  in  the  Chair  :^ 

l^resQut:— Trustees. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  F.  8.  W.  Cornwallis,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Middleton,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold, 
Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Percy  Crutchley,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  the 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Cooper,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross,  Mr.  H.  Duddiug,  Mr.  Howard 
Frank,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  Mr.  J.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hamlyn,  Lord  Harlech,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Major 
H.  G.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Sir  Charles  V.  Knightley,  Bart., 
Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Jl.r.  W.  A. 
May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  W. 
Nocton,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson,  Mr.  H.  F.  Plumptre,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F. 
Reynard,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stanyforth,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  were  also 
present  : — Lord  Hastings,  Mr.  H.  P.  Blofield,  Mr.  G.  M.  Chamberlin,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Beck  (Local  Secretary). 

At  the  request  of  the  Acting- President,  the  Secbetaky  read  a  letter  which 
had  been  received  from  Sir  Arthur  Bigge  stating  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
had  received  with  much  satisfaction  the  address  passed  by  the  Council  at.  their 
last  meeting  expressing  thanks  for  the  letter  received  from  His  Majesty  as 
President  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  had  also  been  received  from  II.H.H.  Prince  Christian  acknowledg- 
ing the  kind  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  the  Council  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  by  His  Royal  Highness  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  The  letter 
stated  that  His  Royal  Highness  had  always  been  deeply  interestetl  in 
agriculture,  especially  in  the  work  done  by  tlie  Society,  and  expressed  his 
hopes  still  in  tlie  future  to  assist  in  all  that  was  being  done  by  the  Council  for 
the  good  of  agriculture  in  England. 

The  Acting-President  said  it  was  with  very  deep  regret  that  he  had  to 
acquaint  the  Council  officially  with  tlie  death  of  Earl  Cawdor,  who  had  been 
President  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1901,  when  the  Show  was  held  at  Cardiff. 
Lord  Cawdor  had  been  elected  a  Member  of  Council  in  1882,  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Society  in  1900,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  had 
filled  with  distinction  many  important  public  positions  in  the  country's 
service,  and  although  his  public  duties  prevented  his  regular  attendance  at 
their  meetings  during  the  past  few  years,  his  colleagues  on  the  Council  would 
recall  with  gratitude  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  Society  as  Chairman  of 
the  Chemical  Committee.  They  would  always  think  of  him  as  an  able 
colleague,  every  one  would  regret  his  death  as  a  great  loss,  and  many  would 
miss  him  as  a  true,  loyal,  and  kind  friend. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  26,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

One  hundred  and  seven  duly  nominated  candidal  es  were  admitted  into 
the  Socieiy  as  Members. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted, 
together  with  the  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet  for  1910  and  the  Estimate 
of  Ordinary  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1911,  these  documents  being 
explained  in  detail  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

On  the  mdtion  of  Sir  John  Thorold,  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall, 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Society  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Earl  Cawdor. 
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Oil  the  niotiou  of  Sir  John  ThoROLD,  secondfd  by  Mr.  Adeane,  Mr. 
Greaves  was  appointed  a  Vice-Presideut  of  the  Society. 

A  Report  was  also  received  and  adopted  from  the  Special  Committee.  A 
suggestion  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  should  be  asked  to  deliver  lectures 
to  Members  had  been  approved.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  first 
of  these  lectures  should  be  given  by  their  Botanist,  Professor  Biffen,  at  4  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  April  4  next. 

The  Tuberculosis  Experiment  Committee's  Report  vyas  received  and 
adopted.  The  Earl  of  Northbrook,  in  presenting  this  Report,  said  that 
although  everything  was  going  on  satisfactorily  at  Woburn,  he  regretted  the 
progress  of  the  demonstration  had  not  been  so  rapid  as  was  expected.  They 
had  experienced  a  greater  diificulty  than  they  anticipated  in  obtaining  down- 
calving  cows  that  reacted  to  the  test.  As  the  Council  would  see,  out  of  the 
first  lot  of  twenty  cows,  only  one  reacted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Of  the 
third  lot  of  eleven,  seven  reacted.  He  thought  that  was  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  first  two  lots  were  chiefly  composed  of  young  cows. 
The  last  lot  were  mainly  old  cows.  They  had  now  at  Woburn  eight  cows 
which  had  reacted  to  the  test.  One  cow  had  calved  on  Sunday.  That  calf 
had  been  carefully  removed  to  the  new  buildings,  and  was  being  fed  on 
sterilised  milk.  Every  precaution  was  being  taken  against  infection,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  calves  from  the  other  seven 
cows.  The  Committee  proposed  to  obtain  seven  more  calves  from  reacting 
cows  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  to  bring  the  number  of  calves  at  Woburn  to 
fifteen.  The  remaining  cows  would  be  obtained  during  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  April  .5,   1911. 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    5,    1911. 

At    a   Monthly    Council,    held  at   16  Bedford  Square,  W.C,    the  Right  Hon. 
AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes  (Actiug-President)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Middleton,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vire-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  R  M.  Greaves,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Parker. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  H.  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst,  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Garden,  Mr.  Richardson  Carr,  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Cross,  Mr.  James  E'alconer.  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph. 
Harris,  Mr.  W.  Harrison.  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  John  Howard  Howard, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A. 
May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midvvood,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Patterson,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rea,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C. 
G.  Rogers,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Tindall,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  L.  G.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  were  also 
present : — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Beck 
(Local  Secretary). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  22,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Lord  Aldenham.  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Captain  A.  R.  Steele,  and  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea  were  elected  as  Governors,  and  128  duly  nominated  candidates 
were  admittetl  into  the  Society  as  Members. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented,  and  adopted  with 
the  omission  of  a  paragraph  respecting  a  scheme  suggested  by  the  Committee 
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for  superannuation  and  Invalidity  Insurance  of  the  Secretary  antl  some  of  the 
members  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Adeanb  having  explained  the  proposed  scheme  in 
detail,  and  answered  a  number  of  questions  asked  by  Members  of  Council,  it 
was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dent  Brockle- 
HURST,  decided  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  until  the 
next  meeting. 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Implement  Committee,  Mr.  Greaves 
said  he  thought  the  Council  would  agree  that  at  Norwich  they  hardly  expected 
to  have  a  larger  application  for  space  than  at  Liverpool.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  amount  of  shedding  applied  for  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for 
some  years. 

Authority  was  given  for  the  Seal  of  the  Society  to  be  affixed  to  the 
Agreement  with  Messrs.  Edward  Wood  &  Sons  for  the  erection  of  the  Showyard 
at  Norwich. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1911. 


WEDNESDAY,   MAY   3,  1911. 

At   a  Monthly  Council,    held  at  16   Bedford   Square,  W.C,    the  Right  Hon. 
AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes  (Acting- President)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present; — Trustees. — H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones, 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Sir 
.John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  D.  T.  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling, 
Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Major-General  J.  F.  Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B., 
the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross,  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Kvans,  Mr.  James 
Falconer,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,.  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Major  H.  G.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  Alfred 
Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews.  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midwood,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington, 
Mr.  H,  F.  Plumptre,  Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Viscount  Ridley,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred 
Smith,  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr.  E.  V.  V. 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

Governors. — Mr.  W.  F.  Holt  Beever  and  Mr.  Harold  Swithiubank. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
.5,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Sir  .James  H.  Domville,  Bart.,  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.,  were  elected  as  Governors,  and  forty-eight 
duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as  Members. 

The  Acting- President  announced  that  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  of 
Bronwylfa,  Wrexham,  had  been  elected  the  representative  for  the  Division  of 
North  Wales,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Greaves.  Mr.  Evans  was  well  known 
to  many  of  them,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome 
to  their  meetings. 

The  Acting- President  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  very  old  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  on  the  previous  ilay  completed 
his  eightieth  year.  He  referred  to  Sir  \Valter  Gilbej',  a  gentleman  who  had 
iihvays  taken-  a  very  deep  interest  in  their  Society,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  wish  to  send  him  their  most  hearty  congratulations  on  that  most 
happy  event. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  secomiel  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

"That  the  Finance  Committee  be  requested  to  carry  out  the  Insurance  Scheme 
which  has  now  heen  laid  before  the  Council,  and  that  they  have  power  to  set  aside 
such  sum  of  money  not  exceedins  !)  000/..  the  interest  of  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  necessary  premiums.  This  sum  to  he  held  in  the  names  of  the  following 
Trustees: — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  the  Right  Hon.  Ail  wyn 
Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Cornwallis." 

Mr.  BOWEN-JONES,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  fact  that  their  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  Woburn  Farm  had  been  fixed  for  July  27,  which  was  the  day  after  the 
Meeting  of  the  Council  succeeding  the  Show.  The  annual  visit  of  Members 
had  been  fixed  for  the  following  day.  Last  year  he  was  pleased  to  say  that 
over  seventy  of  their  Members  attended  the  meeting  and  evinced  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  work  at  the  Farm.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose — but 
rather  otherwise — that  they  would  have  a  smaller  number  at  this  year's 
gathering.  With  lefereuce  to  the  approaching  visit  of  Colonial  Ministers, 
the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  that  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  should  be  invited  to  inspect  the  scientific  develop- 
ment oi  the  Society's  work  at  Woburn,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  Show  of  Stock 
and  Implements  that  was  to  be  held  at  Norwich.  Of  course,  the  Committee 
recognised  that  this  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  consideration  and  decision 
of  the  Council,  but  he  felt  he  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  there  would  be 
much  of  interest  and  also  of  instruction  in  what  these  gentlemen  would  see 
if  they  went  to  Woburn.  He  could  only  say  that  if  the  visit  took  place  the 
Members  of  the  Comnuttee  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  it 
successful  in  every  way. 

The  Acting-President  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Bovven-Jones'  remarks,  the  question  of  a  visit  to  Woburn  by  the  Colonial 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  was  being  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
arrangements  that  were  being  made  for  them. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Queen  Victoria 
Gifts"  Fund  had  decided  to  make  a  grant  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Institution  of  140^.  for  the  year  Iftll,  to  be  distributed  as  fourteen 
grants  of  10/.  each  to  the  five  male  candidates,  five  married  couplc'^,  and  four 
female  candidates  who  polled  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  their  class  and 
who  would  not  this  year  receive  grants  from  any  other  fund  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Small  Holdings  and  County  Life  section  of  the 
Festival  of  Empire,  inviting  the  Society  to  appoint  a  representative  as  a 
member  of  a  Committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  convening  a  Congress,  and 
was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  3L 


WEDNESDAY,   MAY   31,  1911. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford    Square,  W.C,  the  Right  Hon. 
AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes  (Acting-President)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present:— jTrM.'Ji'ge.s'. — Mr.  J.  Bowen- Jones,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Lord 
Moreton,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-President!:. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart., 
Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart., 
the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Davis 
Brown,  Mr.  R.  G.  Canlen,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross,  Mr.  H.  Dudding,  Mr.  James 
Falconer,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Lord  Harlech,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  W.  Harri- 
son,   Mr.   Bayntun    Hippisley,    Mr.  W.   J.   Hoskeu,  Mr,  J.   Howard    Howard, 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  C.  Middleton,  Mr. 
G.  Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Prout,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  were  also 
present :— Lord  Hastings,  with  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Miller  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Beck 
(Local  Honorary  Secretaries). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednes<lay,  April 
5,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into 
the  Society  as  Members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
Acting- President  from  Sir  Walter  Gil  bey  : — 

My  Dear  Fellowes,— I  was  very  much  touched  by  your  kind  letter.  It  was 
very  nice  indeed  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
to  think  of  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  eightieth  birthday.  Kindly  convey  them 
my  warmest  thanks. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sighed)  WALTER  GlLBEY. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted  ;  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  it  was 
resolved  :  "  That  the  Secretary  be  empowered  to  issue  to  any  duly  nominated 
candidate  for  membership  of  the  Society,  on  receipt  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription, a  badge  admitting  the  candidate  to  the  same  privileges  as  a 
Member  during  the  forthcoming  Show  at  Norwich  ;  the  formal  election  of  such 
candiiiate  to  be  consi<lered  by  the  Council  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting." 

The  Report  of  the  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee  having  been  read,  a 
discussion  thereon  ensued.  The  Report  was  eventually  received  and  adopted 
subject  to  an  amendment  referring  a  question  to  t!ie  Finance  tiJid  Special  Com- 
mittees instead  of  to  the  Finance  Committee  alone,  as  recommended  by  the 
Chemical  Committee 

•A  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowen-Jones,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Middleton,  empowering  the  Chemical  and  Woburn 
Committee  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  in  connection  with  the  Society's  application  for  a  grant 
from  the  Development  Fund  in  aid  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Station. 

The  Right  Hon.  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (Chairman),  reported  that  the  Special  Committee  had  had 
before  them  a  suggestion  that  the  Society's  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  for 
original  research  on  any  agricultural  subject,  or  any  of  the  cognate  agricultural 
sciences.  It  had  been  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Expert  Sub- 
Committee,  with  the  request  that  they  would  consider  the  matter,  and  draw  up 
a  scheme  for  submission  to  the  full  Committee  in  July  next. 

On  a  motion  from  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Seal  of  the  Society 
be  fixed  to  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  11,000?.  Consols  into  the 
names  of  the  four  Trustees  in  connection  with  the  Superannuation  Scheme. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  June  27,  in  the  Norwich  Showyard. 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    27,    1911. 

At   a   Monthly  Council,  held  in  the  Showyard  at  Norwich,  the  Right  Hon. 
Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes  (Acting-President)  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — Trustees. — Sir  J.  B.  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis, 
Lord  Middleton,  the  Earl  of  North  brook,  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper.  Bart., 
Mr.  Percy  Crutchlev,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  T.  Parker. 
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Other  Members  of  the  Council. — Mr.  D.  T.  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling, 
Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar,  Mr.  R.  G.  Garden,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Cross, 
Mr.  Henry  Dudding,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard 
Frank,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  Mr.  James  W.  Glover,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Mr. 
Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  William  Harrison,  Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Howai-d,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr. 
Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  May,  Mr.  Christopher  Middleton,  Mr.  G. 
Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  T.  Horrocks  Miller,  Mr.  Wm.  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry 
Overman,  Mr.  Claude  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  H.  Fitzwalter  Plumptre,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Prout,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rea,  Mr.  Frederick  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  Coltman  Rogers,  Mr.  John 
Rowell,  Mr.  Wm.  Scoby,  Mr.  J'red  Smith.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Tindall,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V,  V.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  May  .SI,  1911,  were 
taken  as  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Norfolk  Club, 
Norwich,  the  Cromer  Club,  Cromer,  and  the  Yare  and  Dure  Sailing  Club, 
inviting  Members  of  Council  to  become  honorary  members  of  these  thi-ee 
bodies  during  the  period  of  the  Show,  and  instructions  were  given  for  thevse 
letters  to  be  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Acting-President,  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall  (Honorary  Director),  it  was  resolved  : 

"That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to— 

(a)  The  Officials  of  the  General  Post  Office  for  the  efficient  postal  and 

telegraphic  arrangements. 
(6)  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  efficient  service  rendered  by 
the  detachment  of  Metropolitan  PoHce  on  duty  in  the  Showyard. 

(c)  The  Chief   Constables  of  the  City  of    Norvi'ich  and    the   County    of 

Norfolk  for  the  efficient  police  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
Show. 

(d)  The  Second  East  Anglian   Field  Ambulance   Corps  for   the    efficient 

Ambulance  arrangements. 

(e)  Messrs.  Barclay    &    Co.  for   the    efficient   services  rendered   by  their 

officials  in  connection  with  local  banking  arrangements. 
(/)  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  for  the  provision  of  Fire  Engines  and  for 

the  efficient  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  Fire  Station  in  the 

Showyard. 
(c)  Messr.s.  Trevor,  Page  &  Co.,  Norwich,  for  decorating  and  furnishing  the 

Royal  Pavilion. 
(K)  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Norwich,    for   providing   the    Floral 

Decorations  near  the  Pavilions,  At', 
(i)  Messrs.  Ransomes,   Sims  &   JefCeries.   for  the  loan  of  a  Steam  Engine 

for  supplying  Motive  Power  to  the  Dairy." 

Thanks  were  also  tendered  to  all  the  exhibitors  in  the  Agricultural 
Education  and  Forestry  Exhibition,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  so 
kind  as  to  lend  motor  cars  and  offer  hospitalit}^  to  the  Judges  of  Plantations. 

Letters  of  thanks  Avere  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  various  other  individuals, 
firms,  &c.,  who  had  rendered  assistance  in  connection  with  the  Show. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  that  the  Acting-President,  Honorary  Director, 
and  one  of  the  Stewards  of  J'inance,  be  authorised  to  issue  cheques  on  the 
Society's  account  in  discharge  of  accounts  arising  out  of  the  Show. 

A  question  raised  by  the  Hon.  Cecil  Parker,  as  to  the  omission  of  certain 
exhibitors  to  provide  leading  sticks  for  bulls,  was  referred  to  the  Stock  Prizes 
Committee  for  consideration  when  drawing  up  the  regulations  for  the 
Doncaster  Show. 

The  Acting-President  said  there  was  one  matter  he  wished  to  bring 
forward  which  was  not  on  the  agemla  paper.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  that 
county,  Mr.  Roljert  Fellowes,  of  Shotesham,  a  kinsman  of  his,  who  was  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  was  well  known  as  an  agriculturist  and  as  a  sportsman. 
He   had  been  elected  in  the  year  1850,  and  thus   had   been  a  Member   for 
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sixty-one  years,  paying  tlie  annual  subscription.  He  thought,  if  the  Council 
would  agree,  that  they  should  make  him  a  Life  Governor  from  that  day. 

Mr.  Robert  Fellowes  was  thereupon  transferred  to  the  list  of  Life 
Governors  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  July  2G,  1911,  at  11  a.m.,  at 
16  BedfonI  Square,  London,  W.C. 


lproccebiu00  at 
(Beneral  flDcettng  of  (Bovernors  anb  nDcnibere, 

HELD  IN  THE 
LAEGE  TENT  IN  THE  SHOWTARD  AT  NORWICH, 

TUESDAY,     JUNE     27,     1911. 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  AILWYN    FELLOWES  (ACTING-PRESIDENT)  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  in  the  tent,  and  amongst  those  on  the 
platform  were  :  The  Earl  of  Northbrook,  Lord  Hastings,  Lord  Middleton,  the 
Hon.  Cecil  T.  Parker,  Sir  J.  B.  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  Sir  Richard  Cooper.  Bart., 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart.,  Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigij,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Thorold, 
Bart.,  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Carden,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  Henry  Dudding, 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Game,  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Glover,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  Wm. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Howard,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell, 
Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  Christopher  Middleton,  Mr.  G. 
Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  Wm.  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  Clautle  M.  S. 
Pilkington,  Mr.  H.  Fitzwalter  Plumptre,  Mr.  George  G.  Rea,  Mr.  C.  Coltraan 
Rogers,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr.  Wm.  Scoby,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall, 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Turner,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley,  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  Mr.  G.  M.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman,  &c. 

Acting-President's  Opening  Remarks. 

The  Acting-President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  felt  it  a  very 
great  honour  to  preside  over  that  meeting  of  Governors  and  Members  at  what 
was  the  seventy-second  "  country  meeting  "  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  the  Show  at  which  His  Gracious  Majesty  had  consented  to  be  their 
President.  (Applause.)  While  mentioning  His  Majesty's  name  he  thought 
he  had  better  at  once  read  a  telegram  which  had  been  sent  from  Buckingham 
Palace  that  morning,  the  terms  of  which  were  : — 

"To  Ailwyn  Fellowes, 

■'Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Norwich. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  has  been  opened 
under  such  favourable  auspices,  and  that  the  hope  expressed  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  January  'Si  that  we  shall  be  able  to  record  an  eminently  successful  Show  has 
been  realised.  Please  convev  to  the  Governors  and  Members  at  the  General 
Meeting  my  sincere  appreciation  of  all  they  have  done  to  bring  about  this  result. 
I  much  look  forward  to  visiting  the  Show  to-morrow,  and  to  thanking  you  per- 
sonally for  the  very  efficient  manner  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Society  on  my  behalf. 

"(Signed)        GEORGE,  R.I." 

That  telegram,  the  Chairman  said,  showed  once  again  the  deep  interest 
His  Majesty  took  in  that  great  Society,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all  grateful 
to  him  for  what  he  had  done.  (Applause.)  It  was  well  known  to  them  all 
that  His  Majesty's  country  home  was  in  that  county.  At  Sandringham  he 
learnt  his  farming,  and    they  might  congratulate  His  Majesty  on  the  great 
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success  of  his  animals  in  the  show-ring,  and  express  the  hope  that  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  many  successes  in  the  future.  (Applause.)  The  King  had 
shown  lately  a  still  greater  interest  in  their  Society  by  conferring  upon  one  of 
its  oldest  and  most  respected  Members  of  Council  a  high  honour.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  quite  sure  he  was  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  in  that  tent 
and  of  agriculturists  all  over  the  country  when  he  heartily  congratulated  Sir 
Bowen  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  on  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

When,  last  December,  the  Members  did  him  the  honour  of  electing  him 
their  Acting-President,  he  promised  them  a  lovely  Showground,  and  he  thought 
that  that  promise  had  been  fulfilled.  (Applause.)  Through  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  his  good  friend  Mr.  Russell  Colmau,  they  were — to  his  mind- 
assembled  on  one  of  the  finest  Showyards  that  the  Society  had  ever  had  since 
Windsor  in  the  year  18S9,  and  the  thanks  of  all  of  them  were  due  to  Mr. 
Colman. 

When  the  Show  was  hei<l  at  Norwich  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  wanted  (32  acres  ;  to-day  the  Show,  through  the  growth 
of  their  great  Society,  now  occupied  125  acres.  Since  1886  the  horticultural, 
forestry,  agricultural  education,  and  horse-shoeing  sections  had  been  established. 

As  regards  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  he  thought  they  would  find,  when 
the  tents  were  opened  that  afternoon,  one  of  the  finest  horticultural  displays 
which  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  Then,  as  regards  forestry,  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  the  landowners  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire 
had  supported  it  right  royally.  One  other  matter,  and  one  which  he  was  sure 
would  be  of  interest  to  his  good  friend  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  and  through  him 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  that  they  had  established 
prizes  for  plans  of  houses  and  buildings  for  small  holdings,  which  were  really 
increasing  to  a  great  extent  in  their  county  of  Norfolk. 

Then,  as  regards  the  membership  of  that  Society.  They  now  stooil  at 
10,500  odd,  but  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  in  his  humble  judgment  that 
was  a  very  poor  figure  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  He  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  the  membership  of  that  Society,  which  was  doing  such  grand 
work  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  largely  increased.  They 
in  Norfolk  had  led  the  way.  They  had,  he  was  glad  to  know,  through  the 
kindness  of  many  in  the  county,  been  able  to  raise  their  number  of  Members 
from  324  on  January  1  this  year  to  746 — (applause) — and  what  one  county 
had  done  other  counties  could  do  with  a  little  work.  He  reminded  them  of  a 
well-known  passage  which  their  President  used  when  he  came  back  from  his 
Colonial  tour.  Talking  of  the  Colonies,  he  said,  "Wake  uji,  England!" 
Might  they  not  say  to-day,  "  Wake  up,  Agricultural  Englaml  :  join  the  premier 
Society,  and  help  on  the  good  work  that  it  has  done  for  so  many  years,  and 
can  do  in  the  future."     (Hear,  hear.) 

As  regards  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  he  thought  it  was 
satisfactory,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  required  careful  watching.  He  always 
noticed  that  when  a  certain  sum  was  put  to  reserve  there  were  certain  people 
who  liked  to  spend  money  ;  but,  thank  goodness,  they  had  an  excellent  and  a 
verj^  stubborn  "Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer"  in  Mr.  Adeane,  and  he  was 
certain  that  neither  he  nor  Sir  Gilbert  Creenall  would  ever  stand  waste  or 
extravagance  in  the  management  of  the  Society.     (Applause.) 

He  believed  the  Society  now  stood  in  as  fine  and  prosperous  a  condition  as 
it  had  ever  done.  And  to  what  was  this  due  .'  It  was  tlue  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  Members  themselves,  who  were  taking  more  interest  in  agricultural 
questions.  It  was  also  due  to  that  loyal  body  of  Stewards,  who  worked  early 
and  late  for  the  benefit  of  the  Show  ;  and  it  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  hard 
work  and  good  organisation  and  the  good  tact  and  courtesy  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  their  Honorary  Director — (applause) — and  it  was  due  also  a  great 
deal  to  their  excellent  staff — Mr.  McHow  and  his  staff  at  Bedford  Square. 

Some  people  were  a  little  upset  that  there  had  not  been  a  better  attendance 
at  the  Show  on  the  previous  day,  but  he  thought  it  was  to  be  ex{)lained  by  the 
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fact  that  there  had  been  a  large  increase  of  Members  in  the  county,  who,  of 
course,  came  into  the  Showyard  free,  and  also  that  there  were  a  great  many 
season  ticket  holders. 

Farm    Prize  Awards. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  read  the  awards  in  the 
Farm  Prize  Competition  (see  page  cxxiv.). 

Plantations  and  Home  Nurseries. 

Mr.  McRow  also  read  out  the  awards  of  the  judges  of  plantations  and  home 
nurseries  in  ]St<3rfolk.  Suiiolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  (see  pp.  cxxv.  and  cxxvi.). 

Flans  of  Small  Holdings  Buildings. 

In  the  competition  for  plans  of  house  and  buildings  suitable  for  a  nnxed 
farm  not  exceeding  50  acres  in  extent,  the  awards  of  the  judges  were 
announced  as  on  page  cxxiv. 

Thanks  to  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  moving  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Xorwich,  said  that  was  a  business  meeting,  and  therefore 
he  hoped  that,  in  simply  and  briefly  proposing  the  resolution  placed  in  his  hands, 
it  would  not  be  thought  that  the  Society  was  not  fully  alive  to  the  great  work 
and  hospitality  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  supported  by  the  Corporation,  of  Norwich. 
Ever  since  the  Show  officials  had  been  working  there  tliey  had  received  every 
kindness  from  the  Lord  JIayor.  He  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  the  Show  a  success,  and  hatl  been  backed  up  throughout  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  he  begged  to  move  :  "  That 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Norwich  for  their  cordial  reception  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  C.  R.  W,  Adeane,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  their  Chairman  that 
day  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of  being  stubborn  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  but,  however  stubborn  he  might  be,  he  could  assure  those  present  that 
he  needed  no  driving  to  second  this  resolution,  which  was  no  formal  matter, 
because  they  all  realised  that,  however  perfect  their  Show  might  be  in  itself, 
it  could  not  be  a  success  unless  it  received  the  good  will  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  locality  to  which  it  made  its  visit.  The  Society  had  always  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  welcome  it  received,  but  never  could  the  warmth 
and  kindness  of  the  reception  be  greater  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  This  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Norwich,  and  the  Society  gave  them  their  most  hearty  thanks. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  acknowledged  the 
cordial  expressions  of  thanks  for  the  little  they  had  been  able  to  do  to  make 
the  meeting  this  year  a  success.  He  need  hardly  remind  those  present  that 
the  city  and  county  lived  almost  entirely,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
agriculture.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Society  that  week. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  met  with  the  Society's  satisfaction,  they  were 
very  amply  repaid.     (Applause.) 

Thanks  to  Local  Committee. 
The  Earl  of  Northbrook  had  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Society's  thaidis 
be  tendered  to  the  Norwich  Local  Committee  for. their  exertions  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  Show.  He  thought  it  would  be  obvious  to  all  of  them  that  the 
success  of  those  Shows  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  local  support 
they  received.  They  were  fortunate  this  year  in  having  been  associated  with 
an  able  aufl  business-like  Committee,  and  also  in  having  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  a  number  of  influential  gentlemen  resident  in  the  city  and  county. 
They  desired  to  express  to  the  Local  Committee  their  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  that  they  had  done,  and  the  help  they  had  given  in  promoting  the  success 
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of  the  Show.  He  desired  particularly  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Norwich,  the  local  honorary  secre- 
taries, Mr.  E.  W.  Beck  and  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Arnold  Miller),  and  last,  but 
not  least,  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Chamberlin,  who  had  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  all 
the  preparations  and  had  given  most  valuable  assistance. 

The  Hon.  Cecil  Pabker  said  that,  having  once  been  chairman  of  a  local 
committee,  and  having  been  brought  much  in  contact  with  these  bodies  in 
previous  years,  he  knew  what  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  work  they  did. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Chamberlin  desired  to  return  grateful  thanks  to  Lord  North- 
brook  and  Mr,  Parker  for  the  terms  in  which  they  had  proposed  this  resolution. 
He  was  sure  Lord  Northbrook  would  forgive  him  for  reminding  him  of  a  little 
mistake  he  had  made.  The  Chairman  of  tlie  Local  Committee  was  not  the 
Lord  Mayor,  but  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes.  He  made  that  remark  because  he 
considered  that  Norwich  had  done  remarkably  well  in  providing  nearly  6,000/. 
towards  the  funds  raised  in  connection  with  the  Show,  but  Mr.  Fellowes  must 
forgive  him  for  saying  that  the  money  had  been  very  easily  got  mainly  on 
account  of  his  personality  and  popularity. 

Thanks  to  Railway  Companies. 

Mr.  F.  S.  W.  CORNWALLIS  said  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  and  privilege,  as 
Senior  Steward  of  Implements,  to  propose  that  the  best  thanks  be  given  to  the 
railway  companies.  Addressing  Mr.  Fellowes,  he  said  that  when  that  gentle- 
man and  other  railway  directors  read  the  announcement  not  long  ago  that 
their  great  soldier  and  organiser,  Lord  Kitchener,  had  become  a  director  of  the 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Company,  he  thought  they  all  realised 
that  they  would  have  to  look  to  their  laurels.  He  did  not  know  whether  that 
fact  had  spurred  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  or  whether  it  was  their  deter- 
mination to  do  their  best  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  had  enabled 
them,  in  tlie  midst  of  unprecedented  difficulties  and  great  stress  of  traffic 
consequent  on  the  Coronation  festivities,  to  deliver  the  implements  and  live 
stock  with  a  punctuality  that  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  exceeded. 
They  must  remember  one  other  thing,  and  one  that  spoke  volumes  for  the 
railway  company.  Throughout  all  their  arduous  work,  from  the  humblest 
driver  of  a  waggon  to  the  highest  officials,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  person  in  the 
slightest  degree  out  of  temper.  It  showed  the  spirit  in  which  the  railway 
people  had  approached  their  difficult  task.  He  understood  it  was  greatly 
owing  to  Mr.  Fellowes'  efiforts  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Company,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Randall,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  May, 
the  Goods  Manager,  that  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  had  been  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris  (Steward  of  Stock)  formally  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Fellowes,  on  behalf  of  the  railway  company,  returned  thanks.  From 
the  Board  of  Directors  down  to  the  humblest  porter  on  the  line,  their  aim  and 
object  had  been  to  do  eveiything  they  could  for  the  success  of  the  Show,  and 
he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  work,  not  only  of  the  officials  in  London, 
but  also  of  the  local  officials  at  Norwich. 

Members'  Remarks. 
At  this  stage  the  Chairman  inquired  whether  any  Governor  or  Member  had 
any  remarks  to  make  or  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 
No  Member,  however,  rose  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation. 

Thanks  to  Chairman. 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tiie  Acting-President 
for  his  services  in  the  Chair.     Every  one  would  testify  to  Mr.  Fellowes'  un- 
selfish services  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.     He  was  a  man  not  only  of  head 
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but  also  of  liL'arl,  ami  he  was  uot  only  respected,  but  was  regarded  with 
feelings  of  what  might  be  called  affection  and  even  of  love.  He  was  a  man 
who,  whatever  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  does  it  with  all  his  might.  He  had 
shown  these  qualities  in  his  various  capacities,  as  President  (jf  the  Local 
Committee,  Acting- President  of  the  Society,  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
G.E.  Railway  Company.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  Pooh-Bah  in 
connection  with  the  Show.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  JosiiPH  Martin  said  he  felt  complimented  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
second  the  resolution.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  Member  of  Council,  but 
old  age  must  have  its  place.  He  was  very  pleased  to  be  there  and  to  meet  old 
faces.  Allusion  hatl  been  made  t(i  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company.  He 
could  remember  the  time  when  the  shares  of  the  Company  stood  at  18Z.  apiece, 
and  all  the  carriages  were  ticketed,  "This  is  the  property  of  So-and-so." 
(Laughter.)  When  the  railway  was  opened  to  Ely  the  guards  rode  on  top  of 
the  carriages.  He  al>o  recalled  the  placing  of  luggage  on  the  tops  of  carriages 
under  tarpaulin  covers.  While  on  the  Council  he  had  sat  under  several 
Presidents,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes  was  equal 
to  any,  inferior  to  none,  and  superior  to  many. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  on  Mr.  Fellowes  rising 
to  reply,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers. 

When  it  was  decided,  said  Mr.  Fbllowes,  that  the  Show  should  visit  the 
county  in  which  he  was  born  and  in  which  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  he  had 
determined,  as  Acting-President  for  the  year,  to  do  everything  he  could  to  help 
to  make  the  Show  a  success,  and  he  trusted  that  on  Friday  it  would  be  found 
that  it  had  been  a  great  success.  All  through  the  last  six  months  he  had 
received  nothing  but  kindness  and  assistance  from  everybody  connected  with 
the  county  and  city.  There  had  not  been  a  thing  which  the  Local  Committee 
had  asked  of  a  landowner,  farmer,  or  anybody  else  that  had  been  declined. 
(Applause.)  'Norfolk  and  Norwich  had  been  determined  to  do  everything  they 
could  to  make  the  Show  a  big  success.  He  was  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  them, 
and  more  than  grateful  to  Mr.  Beck  and  the  Town  Clerk  for  their  assistance. 
It  was  not  often  now  that  one  got  a  great  body  of  agriculturists  before  one, 
and  he  wanted  to  tell  his  Norfolk  friends  that  it  was  being  stated  that  many 
local  Members  had  just  joined  the  Society  for  this  year  only  in  view  of  the 
Show.  He  appealed  to  them  to  stick  to  the  "  Royal."  Let  them  not  support 
it  for  one  year  and  then  drop  out.  It  was  the  cheapest  investment  of  a 
sovereign  they  had  ever  made  in  their  lives.  Let  them  stick  on  themselves 
and  also  endeavour  to  get  more  new  Members.  He  wanted  his  Norfolk  friends 
who  had  put  the  Society  in  the  [>osition  it  now  occupied  to  help  to  keep  it 
there.     (Applause.) 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Coltnan. 

He  concluded  by  moving  :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due, 
and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Mr.  Russell  Colman  for  his  kindness  in  lending 
such  a  beautiful  site  for  the  Society's  Show  of  1911."  No  words  of  his  were 
necessary  to  ask  their  acceptance  of  that  resolution,  because  he  was  sure  they 
were  all  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  it. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  never  since  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  Show  had  it  been  held  on  such  a  beautiful  site. 
Neither  had  he  seen  a  showground  that  stood  the  rain  like  that  one.  Since  the 
Show  preparations  commenced  they  had  been  cutting  down  Mr.  Colman's  trees 
and  doing  other  things  of  the  kind,  but  Mr.  Colman  had  always  met  them 
smilingly  and  never  objected  to  anything.  When  they  were  on  the  land  of 
people  like  that  it  made  matters  very  easy.  He  desired  to  thank  Mr.  Colman 
very  much  for  his  kindness  to  him  personally. 

The  motion  was  enthusiasticallj'  carried. 

Mr.  Russell  Colman,  who  was  greeted  with  applause  on  rising,  expressed 
his  very  grea^  pleasure  at   meeting  the   Members  of  the    Royal   Agricultural 
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Society  at  Ciovvii  Foiiit.  His  most  prumineiit  thought  and  anxiety  had  been 
that  they  should  have  the  ground  which  suited  their  requirements.  He  was 
triad  to  see  them  there  in  such  numbers,  and  he  hoped  that  the  figures  at  the 
end  of  the  week  would  be  such  as  to  make  the  Show  a  very  good  one  for  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Cheers  having  been  given  for  Mrs.  Fellowes   who  was  present  in  the  tent. 
the  meeting  then  terminated. 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    26,    1911. 

At   a   Monthly    Council,  held  at   16   Bedford  Square,  "W.C.,   the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  AiLWYN  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.  (Acting-President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present : — J'ruxtefx. — Sir  J.  B.  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Moreton,  the  Earl  of  Xorthbrook. 

Vice-Presidentx. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Percy  Crutchley,  Mr  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart.,' the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker. 

Other  Members  of  the  CoiihcU.—Mt.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Major-General  J.  F. 
Brocklehurst,  C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Lord 
Harlech,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Sir  A.  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart., 
Mr.  R.  VV.  Hobbs.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May, 
Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Fred  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr. 
E.  V.  V.  Wheeler. 

Goreruor. — Mr.  Harold  Swithinbank. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Tuesday,  June 
27,  in  the  Norwich  Showyard,  were  taken  as  read  and  approved. 

Ninety-six  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as 
Members. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Adeane  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  Scheme  of  Insurance  of  the 
Secretarial  Staff. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adeane,  seconded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  it  was 
resolved  :  "That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  winding  up  of  the  accounts  for  the 
Norwich  Show  as  early  as  possible,  authority  be  given  for  the  issue,  during 
the  recess,  of  orders  on  the  Society's  Bankers  for  the  payment  of  accounts 
connected  with  the  Show." 

Authority  was  given  for  the  sealing  of  documents  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  for  the  Insurance  of  the  Secretarial  Staff. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the 
autumn  recess  until  Wednesday,  October  25,  1911. 


WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER     25,     .911. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  at  16  Bedford  Square,  W.C,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  AiLWYN  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.  (Acting-President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present:— 7Vms)'/'''.«.—H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  Sir  J.  B.  Bowen-Jones, 
Bart.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Moreton.  Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents.-^Uv.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council  —Mr.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  Henry  Dent  Brockle- 
hurst, Mr  Davis  Brown,  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Cross,  Mr^  John 
•  T  C  Eadie  Mr  Arthur  E.  Evans,  Mr.  Howard  Frank.  Mr.  James  W.  Glover, 
Mr  E  A  Hamlvn,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr. 
R  W  Hobbs  'Mr  W.  F.  Ingram,  Sir  Charles  V.  Knigbtley,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Mansell'  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midwood, 
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Mr.  W.  Noctoii,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Filkington,  Mr.  W.  A.  Frout, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Rea,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr. 
Fred  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner, 
Mr.  E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  July 
26,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Acting-President,  before  the  commencement  of  the  ordinary  business, 
said  it  was  with  great  regret  that  he  had  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  a  former  colleague,  who  had  held  many  important  posts  in  the  Empire, 
and  who,  after  many  months  of  suffering,  had  passed  away.  They  would 
perhaps  remember  him  best  as  a  Member  of  Council  in  the  days  when  the 
Society  was  not  in  such  a  good  position,  and  they  would  also  remember  him 
as  a  former  Minister  for  Agriculture,  from  1903  to  1905,  during  which  time  he 
did  good  and  serviceable  work  for  the  agricultural  industry.  He,  personally, 
had  had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  Lord  Ouslow  for  three  years  at  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  he  couhl  truthfully  say  that  no  man  had  a  kinder 
chief  or  a  better  friend. 

Twenty-nine  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the  Society  as 
Members  under  By-law  2,  and  the  name  of  one  Member  was  reinstated  under 
By-law  14 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sir  John  Thorold 
moved  :  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Professor  Ainsworth- 
Davis  for  his  very  successful  re-editing  of  Dr.  Fream's  text-book,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  assisted  him." 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Adeane,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Report  of  tlie  Special  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  including 
a  recommendation  that  Dr.  Voelcker's  salary  be  at  the  rate  of  700^.  as  from 
January  1,  1912.  The  Report  also  contained  the  Regulations  in  connection 
with  the  offer  of  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  Agricultural  Research.  (These 
will  be  found  on  page  337.) 

The  Chemical  and  Woburn  Committee's  Reports  were  received  and  adopted, 
subject  to  the  alteration  of  a  date  necessitated  by  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  Secretary  read  a  resumd  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  the  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Council's  application  for  a  Grant  from  the 
Development  Fund  for  the  Woburn  Experimental  Farm. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyfokth,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Dent 
Brocklehurst,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  this  Council  respect- 
fully press  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  bring  into  operation  the  Tuberculosis 
Order  of  May  27,  1909,  the  compensation  to  be  provided  either  out  of  the 
Development  Fund  or  from  other  Imperial  sources,  and  not  from  local  rates." 

The  Reports  of  the  Stock  Prizes  and  Judges  Selection  Committees  were 
received  and  adopted.  Mr.  Reynard,  in  presenting  these  Reports,  stated  that 
the  amount  voted  for  prizes  by  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Doncaster  Show 
of  next  year  was  6,OO0Z..  or  500/.  above  the  amount  offered  last  year,  and  the 
largest  amount  yet  ofifereil.  (When  the  peripatetic  show  was  resumed  at  Derby 
in  1906,  the  prizes  offered  Vjy  the  Society  amounted  to  4,000/.).  There  would 
be  classes  for  nine  breeds  of  horses,  nineteen  breeds  of  cattle,  twenty-five 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  six  breeds  of  pigs.  The  Society  continued  to  receive  the 
generous  support  of  the  Breed  Societies,  and  in  that  connection  he  would  like 
to  remove  an  idea  that  seemed  to  be  growing  in  certain  quarters  that  these 
contributions  were  not  voluntarily  offered  by  the  Breed  Societies.  That  was 
not  the  case,  for  the  Society  provided  a  classification  for  each  breed  in  accord- 
ance with  its  importance,  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  entries,  and  the 
Breed  Societies'  contributions  went  to  supplement  that  classification.  Several 
private  individuals  who  contributed  most  generously  to  the  prize-list  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous,  but  nevertheless  the  Society's  best  thanks  were  due  to 
them.    With  regard  to  the  entry  fees,  as  to  which  there  had  been  some  agitation, 
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the  cost  of  providiiii.'  shedding,  I'odder,  and  bedding  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  entry  fees  received,  and  under  these  circumstances  he  thought  they 
would  agree  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  fees. 

Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  undertook  to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  arranging  a  Trial  of  Sheep  Dogs  at  the  Doncaster  Show,  as  to 
which  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pilkinuton. 

The  Report  of  the  Implement  Committee  was  received  and  adopted  ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  J.  P].  Cross,  seconded  by  Mr.  Crutchley,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  :  "  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to 
Messrs.  William  Dennis  &,  Sons,  Lttl.,  for  their  kindness  in  providing,  free 
of  cost  to  the  Society,  the  necessary  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  Trials  of 
Potato  Diggers  and  Potato  Sorters  on  their  land  at  Littleworth." 

The  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Governors 
and  Members,  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  at  3  p.m., 
on  Wednesday,  December  6,  was  prepared  and  ordered  to  be  issued. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, l>ecember  f'>. 


WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER     6,    1911. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,   held   at    16    Bedford   Square,    W.C,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  AiLWYN  E.  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.  (Acting-President),  in  the  Chair  : — 

Present  : — Trustees. — Sir  J.  B.  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis, 
the  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lord  Middleton,  Lord  Moreton,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
Sir  John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-PresidenU. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper,  Bart.,  Mr. 
Percy  Crutchley,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Mr.  R.  M.  Greaves,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council.— Mx.  D.  T.  Alexander,  Mr.  E.  VV.  Betts,  Mr. 
Henry  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttar,  Mr.  Henry 
Dudxiing,  Mr.  John  T.  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Evans,  Mr.  James  P'alconer, 
Mr.  Howard  Frank,  Mr.  W.  T.  Game,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hamlyn,  Lord  Hastings, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hine,  Mr.  Bayntun  Hippisley,  Mr. 
Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hosken,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ingram,  Sir 
Charles  V.  Knightley,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington,  Mr.  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr. 
Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  W.  A.  May,  Mr.  G.  Norris  Midwood,  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller, 
Mr.  John  Myatt,  Mr.  W.  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Patterson, 
Mr.  C.  M.  S.  Pilkington,  Mr.  H.  F.  Plumptre,  Mr.  F.  Reynard,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G.,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  V.  V. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wrigley. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Doncaster  Committee  : — The  Mayor  of  Doncaster,  Mr. 
John  Law,  Alderman  G.  Smith,  Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Tovey,  Mr.  G.  B.  C.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Chafer  (Local  Secretary). 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  25,  1911,  were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Shillito,  representing  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Falconer  L.  Wallace,  of  Edgcote,  Banbury,  were  elected 
as  Governors,  and  52  duly  nominated  candidates  were  admitted  into  the 
Society  as  Members. 

The  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  received  and  adopted,  together 
with  the  accounts  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Show,  concerning  which  an 
explanatory  statement  was  made  to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Ade.'VNE. 

Sir  John  Thorold,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Journal  and  Education 
Committee,  said    it    was    with   great  regret    that   the    Committee    learned   of 
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Mr.  Mackenzie's  resigiintion-  of  the  position  nf  Editor  for  reasons  of  health.  Of 
course  it  would  be  uudevstooti  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  bring  out  the  next 
volume  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  H.  Herbert  Smith  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  abortion  in  cattle  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Koyal 
Veterinary  College,  as  he  thought  this  might  cause  some  disappointment  to 
agriculturists  in  the  West  of  England.     The  question  of  abortion  was  a  very 
serious  one  indeed  in  many  districts,  and   several   representations  had  been 
made  to  him  on  the  subject.     The  Annual  Report  was  a  most  excellent  one  in 
every  other  resi^ect,  but,  as  he  had  said,  it  did  not  contain  anything  with 
regard  to  this  disease,  the  losses  from  which  were  so  considerable  that  few  of 
them,  he  thought,  knew  how  very  great  such  losses  were.     He  merely  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  what,  to  his  mind,  was  an  important 
omission,  because  he  felt  it  would  cause  considerable  disappointment  if  an 
Annual  Report  of  this  character  were  published  without  making  any  reference 
to  the  matter.     liord  Northbrook,  in  reply,  said  he  was  sure  they  all  agi'eed 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Smitli  that  the  question  of  abortion  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  stock-breeders  of  this  country.     He  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  had  been  dealt  with  fully  in  previous  reports  presented 
by  Sir  John  McFadyean,  and  he  thought  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  it  was 
dealt  with  in  the  last  Report  Sir  John  presented.     No  doubt  Mr.  Smith  was 
aware   of   the   very   interesting   Report  of   the  Departmental   Committee  on 
Abortion  in  Cattle,  and  farmers  who  studied  that  rep(U-t  could  not  fail  to  learn 
a  great  deal  from  it.     He  was  one  of  those  who  regretted  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  on  that  Report.     He  did  not  know  whether  they  could  altogether 
blame  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  because  some  societies  had  taken  what,  in  his 
humble  judgment,  was  an  unfortunate  view,  and  had  assumed  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  I>epartmental  Committee's   recommendation    for   compulsory 
notification.     He  was  afraid  that  the  action  of  those  societies  had  not  tended 
to  support  the  Board  in  dealing  with  the  matter.     He  would  like  the  Council 
to  know  that  this  question  had  not  been  lost  sight  of  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  but  that  further  experiments  were  being  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
McFadyean  whidi  would  be  of  very  great  importance,  and  when  those  experi- 
ments had  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  a  Report  would  be  presented.     Mr. 
Smith  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  agriculturists  could  know  that. 
All  he  criticised  was  that  no  mention  was  made  of  a  disease  which  was  causing 
such  devastation  in  the  West  of  England. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Selection,  the 
Acting-President  welcomed  the  new  Members  of  Council  (Lord  Hastings, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Betts,  and  Mr.  John  Myatt)  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.  He 
was  sure  the  Council  were  all  glad  to  see  them  there,  and  their  advice  would 
also  be  valued  at  the  meetings. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook,  in  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Experiments  Committee,  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  everything 
was  progressing  satisfactorily  with  regard  to  the  demonstration.  He  would 
like  to  say  one  word  on  a  matter  referred  to  in  the  Report.  Accounts  had  been 
recommended  for  payment  at  the  last  meeting,  and  he  might  supplement  that 
by  saying  that  the  total  expenditure  up  to  date  was  382^.  lOs.  2cl.  The  cost  to 
the  Society  would  have  been  very  much  greater  than  that  but  for  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Rothschild,  who  very  kindly  undertook  to  provide  thirty 
down-calving  cows  that  had  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  to  bear  all  cost 
of  putting  the  calves  on  the  farm.  'I'he  ('ommittee,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
McFadyean,  considered  that  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  have  thirty 
calves  fur  the  demonstration,  as  originally  contemplated.  It  was  inevitable 
that  they  must  lose  a  certain  number  of  calves  born  on  the  farm,  particularly 
when  they  took  into  consideration  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  demonstration 
the  calves  had  to  be  reared  from  the  first  days  of  their  life  under  somewhat 
trying  conditions,  and  therefore  they  would  not  get  from  the  thirty  rows  which 
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Lonl  Rothschild  so  kindly  offered  to  supply  the  thirty  calves  that  they 
required  for  the  demonstration.  However,  they  were  fortunate  in  finding 
another  generous  friend  in  Sir  Richard  Cooper,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to 
provide  the  additional  calves  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  number 
to  thirty.  He  need  hardly  say  that  the  Committee  had  most  gratefully 
accepted  that  offer,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  ]oin 
in  expressing  their  hearty  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  for  the  valuable  assistance 
he  hatl  promised. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appointed  for  1912  : — Finance, 
Journal  and  Education,  Chemical  and  Woburn,  Botanical  and  Zoological, 
Veterinary,  Stock  Prizes,  Implement,  Showyard  Works,  Selection,  Dairy  and 
Produce,  and  Special. 

The  present  Members  of  the  various  Standing  Committees  were  (with  some 
exceptions)  reappointed  to  those  Committees.  Lord  Hastings  was  added  to 
the  Journal  and  Education,  Chemical  and  Woburn,  and  Dairy  and  Produce 
Committees  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Betts  to  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Committee  ; 
Captain  Clive  Behrens  to  the  Veterinary  and  Stock  Prizes  Committees  ;  Mr. 
Richardson  Carr  to  the  Veterinary  Committee  ;  Mr.  John  Myatt  to  the  Stock 
Prizes  and  Implement  Committees  ;  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  Sir  Richard  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Cornwallis  to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Other  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Council  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1912. 


procccbinos  at  tbe  annual 
(Beneral  flDecting  of  (Bovernore  anb  flDenibere, 

HELD  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   6,   1911. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  AILWYN  E.  FELLOWES,  K.C.V.O.  (ACTING-PRESIDENT), 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Present:  —  Trustees. — Sir  J.  Bowen  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  Lord  Middleton,  Sir 
John  H.  Thorold,  Bart. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Mr.  Percy  Crutchley,  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart.,  C.V.O. 

Other  Members  of  the  Council.—Mx.  T.  L.  Aveling,  Mr.  E.  W.  Betts,  Mr. 
H.  Dent  Brocklehurst,  Mr.  Davis  Brown,  Mr.  T.  A.  Biittar,  Mr.  Henry  Dudding, 
Mr.  John  T.  C.  Eadie,  Mr.  James  Falconer,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Hamlyn.  Mr. 
William  Harrison,  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Arthur  G.  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hine,  Mr.  Arthur  Hiscock,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hobbs,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Howard, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Ingram,  Sir  Charles  V.  Knightley,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Luddington, 
Mr  Alfred  Mansell,  Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  Mr.  William  A.  May,  Mr.  G.  Norris 
Midwood,  Mr.  William  Nocton,  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Mr.  Claude  M.  S. 
Pilkington,  Mr.  Frederick  Reynard,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  K.G.,  Mr.  John  Rowell,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Mr.  C.  W.  Tindall,  Mr. 
E.  V.  V.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Christopher  W.  Wilson. 

Governors. — Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  Mr.  C.  L.  Prior. 

Memhers. — Sir  Francis  A,  Channing,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  K.C.B., 
Messrs.  Alfred  Amos,  W.  E.  G.  Atkinson,  W.  Bainbridge,  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
N.  Benjafield,  Ernest  D.  Brieant,  Arthur  Britten,  F.  J.  Casserley,  W.  S. 
Cleverley,  Gary  Coles,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.,  Me.S9rs.  Henry  Davies,  A.  W. 
Dean,  J.  B.  Ellis,  H.  M.  G.  Evans,  John  Evens,  Cecil  Fane,  A.  Fawkes, 
AVilliam  Fendick,  J.  Stranger  Ford,  William  Fortune,  J.  S.  Gibbons,  Henry 
Walter  Gilbey,  F.  L.  Gooch,  William  Higgott,  H.  G.  Hirons,  J.  T.  Hobb.s,  T.  A. 
Huband,  Daniel  Jenkins,  Dunbar  Kelly,  James  Kennedy,  W.  Langridge,  James 
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Lay.  F.  D.  Little,  FJewellyn  T.  E.  Llewellyn,  Miss  Eurgain  Lort,  Messrs. 
C.  J.  B.  Macdonald,  Arthur  C.  Moore,  Charles  Morris,  J.  M.  Moubray.  Harry  B. 
Neame,  A.  W.  Neate,  T.  U.  Owen,  Herbert  Padwick,  J.  8.  Parkin,  W.  Parlour, 
J.  Egerton  Quested,  R.  Henry  Rew,  St.  John  B.  Roscoe,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Rowden,  Messrs.  A.  Rumball,  J.  W.  Sanders.  S.  Simpson,  S.  Sinha,  Dr.  B. 
Skalweit,  Messrs.  Frank  Smith,  A.  J.  Stanton,  John  Stimpson,  Thomas  Stirton, 
Richard  Stralton,  J.  Herbert  Taylor,  George  D.  Thody,  Rees  Thomas,  C.  D. 
Thompson,  E.  Tiimen,  William  Tudge,  J.  W.  Watt,  Frank  Webb,  &c. 

Chairman's  Openingr  Remarks. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him 
to  be  allowed  to  preside  on  that  occasion  over  such  a  large  body  of  Members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  more  especially  as  in  taking  the  chair  that  day 
he  was  acting  as  the  deputy  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  who  so  greatly  honoured 
the  Society  by  gracioush'  accepting  the  Presidency  for  the  past  year.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  how  deeply  grateful  they  were  and 
had  been  for  very  very  many  years  for  the  deep  interest  the  Royal  House  took 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  to  show  still  further  the  interest  His  Majesty 
the  King  had  taken  in  his  year  of  office,  he  had  received  the  following  letter 
from  him,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  which  was  written  before  he  left  for  India, 
and  which  he  commanded  should  be  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
that  day  : — 

Buckingham  Palace, 

November  11,  1911. 
My  Dear  Fellowes,— 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  I  desire 
to  assure  the  Council  and  Members  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  me  to  be  President 
of  the  Society  durnig  the  year  of  my  Coronation,  and  that  I  was  able  to  be  present 
at  the  splendid  Show  at  Norwich. 

I  know  how  much  of  its  success  was  due  to  you,  who  so  kindly  undertook  to 
perform  for  me  the  Presidential  duties  of  the  year,  and  also  how  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  Gilber   Greenall  and  to  our  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  McRow. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  true  gratitude  for  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  you  and  by  them  to  the  Society. 

I  eames-tly  trust  that  the  Society  may  continue  to  flourish,  and  I  shall  ever 
•  watch  over  its  interests  with  personal  solicitude. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  vours, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  R.I. 
The  Rt.  Honble. 

Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  K.CV.O. 

He  neei]  hardly  say  that  they  were  deeply  grateful  to  their  President,  His 
Majesty  the  King,  for  the  gracious  message  he  had  written  to  them. 

Accounts. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  began,  as  they  would  see,  with  the  presentation 
of  the  Balance-sheet.  The  accounts  connected  with  the  Show  at  Norwich  had 
been  printed,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Members.  Though  the  financial 
result  of  the  Show  to  the  Society  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  some  of  those  held 
in  recent  years,  he  thought  that  those  who  were  present  at  Norwich  would 
agi-ee  that  the  Show  itself  was  in  every  other  respect  a  brilliant  success,  and 
from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  exhiVjits  of  all  kinds  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  sur- 
passed, and  one  thing  he  could  say  was  that  the  Society  had  never  had  a  finer 
Showground  than  was  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Russell  (Jolman  at  Crown  Point. 
He  would  like  to  take  that  oi)portunity,  once  again,  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
and  the  Members  of  the  "  Royal,"  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Town  (Jlerk  of  Norwich  and  to  all  those  who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Show,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  in  the  county.  As  he  ventured  to  say  once 
V»efore,  there  was  never  a  request  that  the  Local  Committee  had  put  forward 
that  was  not  well  received  by  all  connected  with  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and 
although  it  was  not  such  a  financial  success  as  they  hoped  it  might  have 
been,  still  at  the  same  time  the  Society  had  done  good  work  in  going  to  a  purely 
agricultural  county,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  they 
went  again. 

VOL.  72.  HH 
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Report. 

As  they  would  see  from  the  Report,  the  Society  had,  (luring  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  they  last  met  in  that  room,  lost  by  death  a  large  number  of 
its  Members,  many  of  whom  had  been  well-known  figures  in  the  agricultural 
world.  But  there  was  one  sad  death  since  the  Report  was  printed,  and  that 
was  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  8treetlj\  who  was  such  a  noted  breeder 
of  Southdown  sheep,  and  was  a  son  of  Mr.  .Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  who  was 
known  everywhere  as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  as  well  as  Southdown  sheep. 

The  Show  next  year  was  to  be  held,  as  they  knew,  at  Doncaster,  and  every- 
thing pointed  to  a  most  successful  Show.  He  had  the  opportunity,  at  Sir 
Gilbert  Greenall's  dinner  to  the  Breed  Societies  the  other  evening,  of  sitting 
next  to  the  Mayor  of  Doncaster,  and  he  and  his  Local  Committee  were  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  they  could  to  make  the  Show  a  great  success.  The 
Yorkshire  Agricultui'al  Society,  from  the  Council  of  whom,  some  two  years  ago, 
emanated  the  proposal  that  the  "Royal"  should  visit  Yorkshire  in  1912,  were 
giving  up  their  own  annual  show  for  the  year,  and  the  two  Societies  were 
working  together,  the  County  Society  members  being  granted  the  same  privi- 
leges for  the  Show  as  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  list  of 
prizes  for  the  Show,  which  would,  he  hoped,  be  ready  for  issue  next  month, 
would  be  on  very  generous  lines.  The  Council  had  voted  the  sum  of  6,000Z., 
the  biggest  amount  voted  from  its  own  funds,  and  2,000/.  more  than  the  grant 
for  prizes  at  the  Derby  Show  in  1906.  Wiiile  on  the  subject  of  the  prize-list, 
he  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  once  again  of  thanking  most  heartily, 
on  behalf  of  the  "  Royal,"  the  Breed  Societies  for  the  great  help  they  had  given 
the  Society  in  the  past  year  and  in  years  gone  by. 

For  the  generous  prizes  offered  by  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee  for  farms 
in  Yorkshire  no  less  than  forty-nine  entries  had  been  received,  and  the  Judges 
would  shortly  be  making  their  first  visit  of  inspection. 

Membership. 

There  was  one  other  thing  he  would  like  to  mention — it  was  generally  mentioned 
at  every  annual  meeting  of  the  Society — and  possibly,  as  he  came  from  Norfolk, 
he  might  be  allowed  more  strongly  to  put  it  before  those  present.  That  was 
the  question  of  membership.  He  did  not  want  to  boast  about  his  own  county, 
but  he  (lid  say  that  Norfolk  had  done  well  during  the  past  year.  They  had 
secured  something  like  400  new  Members,  and  from  a  letter  which  had  been  sent 
round  to  all  the  Members  in  the  county,  signed  by  himself  and  the  four  elected 
Norfolk  Members  of  the  Council,  he  sincerely  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  those  Members  would  become  permanent  supporters  of  the 
Society.  What  a  poor  agricultural  county  like  Norfolk  could  do  a  good  many 
other  counties  could  do,  and  he  honestly  thought  that  the  membership  of  a 
great — the  premier — agricultural  society  of  England  was  not  sutticient  with 
10.000  Members.  If  each  one  Member  would  himself  get  one  Member  by  next 
year,  they  would  have  20,000  Members,  which  was  not  a  bit  too  big  for  a 
Society  like  theirs. 

Adoption  of  Report. 

The  Report  had  been  printed  and  circulated  through  th(>  post  to  each 
Member,  and  the  meeting  would  probably  be  willing  that  it  should  be  taken 
as  read.  There  was  one  other  point  which,  although  not  in  the  Report,  he 
would  just  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  mention,  especially  as  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott  was  present  that  afternoon.  Sir  'I'homas  had  informed  him 
that  in  connection  with  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  had  taken 
place  in  Somersetshire  the  last  remaining  restrictions  had  been  removed  that 
day,  and  it  might  therefore  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  country  was  now 
free  from  this  disease. 

Sir  Thomas  Elliott  said  that  he  had  been  asked,  and  he  did  so  very 
heartily,  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  presented  to  the 
general  meeting.    He  would  not  like  to  do  so  without  expressing  to  the  Council, 
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to  the  Acting-President,  tu  the  penuaneiit  officers  of  the  Society,  to  every  one, 
their  thanks  and  congratulations  on  the  way  in  which  they  had  maintained  the 
prestige  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  Acting- 
Pi'esident  had  said  that  the  Report  might  be  taken  as  read,  and  he  supposed 
that  wa-^  almost  a  necessity  at  such  a  meeting,  but  he  hoped  he  might  assure 
him  on  behalf  of  every  one  that  it  would  be  read,  and  with  the  appreciation 
with  which  he  himself  had  read  it.  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  Members, 
he  cordially  supported  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  that  direction.  They  bad 
got  to  10,000,  but  he  hopeil  they  would  not  stop  there,  and  would  go  on  to 
1.5,000.  They  must  move  by  stages  in  the  matter,  and  with  a  little  exertion 
they  would  easily  increase  their  numbers.  He  congratulated  the  Council  on 
the  way  in  which  they  had  seen  to  the  educational  and  scientific  work  of  the 
Society,  which  was  equally  important.  They  wanted  to  provide  means  of 
bringing  together  a  collection  of  fine  stock  and  fine  implements,  and  of  the 
various  agricultural  requisites,  but  they  could  only  advance  the  science  by 
means  of  the  educational  and  scientific  activities  such  as  the  Society  was 
engaged  in  carrying  on.  There  was  no  occasion  for  a  long  speech,  but,  speaking 
from  his  heart,  the  Reports  and  Accounts  were  extraordinarily  creditable  to  the 
Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society.  He  was  especially  glad  that  in  a  year 
when  they  had  been  honoured  by  the  Presidency  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 
they  should  have  so  good  an  account  to  give  of  themselves.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  T.  E.  Llewellyn  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding,  and 
the  Report  and  Accounts  were  unanimously  adoj)ted. 

Election  of  President. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws,  the  Council 
recommended  that  Lord  Middleton  should  be  elected  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Lord  Middleton  had  been  their  President  once  before,  and  had 
consented,  if  the  meeting  agreed,  to  become  President  at  Doncaster  next  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Walter  Gilbey.  as  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Society,  took 
it  as  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  propose 
"  That  Lord  Middleton  be  elected  President  of  the  Society,  to  hold  office  until 
the  next  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting."  He  considered  that  it  would  be 
not  only  impertinent  but  superfluous  to  attempt  to  tell  the,  agriculturists  in 
that  room  all  the  qualifications  Lord  Middleton  had  to  hold  that  important 
office.  His  Lordship,  as  the  Acting-President  had  stated,  had  already  been 
President  of  the  Society  on  one  previous  occasion,  and  it  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Royal  Society  was  not  in  the  flourishing  condition  they  now  knew  it  to  be 
in.  He  was  sure  there  was  not  an  agi'iculturist  in  the  room  who  would  not 
heartily  approve  of  the  resolution  that  he  had  been  requested  to  put  before 
them,  that  his  Lordship  should  be  asked  to  take  that  office.  Lord  Middleton, 
as  they  were  all  aware,  was  one  of  the  most  important  landlords  in  the  king- 
dom, and  a  nobleman  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 
His  keenness  in  agriculture  generally  was  well  known,  and  in  his  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  horse  societies  or  in  connection  with  agriculture  he  was 
more  frequent,  or  as  frequent,  as  any  member  of  those  societies.  He  was  sure 
it  was  a  debt  that  all  agriculturists  owed  to  his  Lordship  for  the  past  services 
he  had  rendered  to  them,  and  they  would  ask  him  with  pleasure  to  accept  the 
office  of  President  for  the  ensuing  year  at  Doncaster. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.,  as  an  old  Member  of  the  Society,  had  very 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  that  had  been  put  before  them.  He 
did  not  think  there  would  be  in  that  room,  nor  among  their  10,000  Members, 
a  dissentient  voice  to  the  choice  of  the  Council,  which  was  one  which  they 
most  heartily  ratified  and  approved.  Lord  Middleton  was  known  to  every  one 
of  them  as  a  breeder  of  the  greatest  eminence  of  various  varieties  of  stock.  He 
would  be  a  typical  President,  and  in  a  typical  county  like  Yorkshire  they  could 
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anticipate  a  record  meeting  next  year.  He  thanked  the  Cduncil  for  suggesting 
Lord  Middleton's  name,  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  year  of  great  brdliance 
following  the  Royal  President  this  year. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
Lord  MiDDLETON  rose  and  thanked  the  meeting  for  having  asked  him  to 
be  President  of  the  Royal  Agricullural  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  He 
accepted  with  thanks  and  with  pleasure.  Especially  he  felt  it  an  honour  as 
this  was  the  second  time  he  had  been  asked  to  fill  the  office.  He  must  say  that 
he  perhaps  accepted  the  office  with  rather  more  confidence  than  he  had  done 
a  few  years  ago.  There  was  one  thing  he  would  like  to  allude  to,  and  that 
was  as  to  what  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes  had  said  as  regards  the  membership.  Sir 
Ailwyn  had  given  them  a  wonderful  lead,  and  had  secureil  something  like  400 
new  Members.  All  those  who  represented  Yorkhhire  would,  his  Lordship  was 
sure,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  do  as  well  as  Sir  Ailwyn  had  done,  and 
he  hoped  they  might  do  better.  He  thanked  the  meeting  most  heartily  for  the 
way  in  which  his  name  had  been  proposed  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  received.  There  was  a  great  augury  for  success  for  next  year,  as  the 
entries  for  the  farm  prizes  had  been  so  satisfactory. 

Election  of  Trustees. 

The  Acting-President  stated  that  the  following  twelve  Trustees  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws,  and  on  a  show  of 
hands  they  were  duly  elected  : — 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  KG.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor. 
Bt-dford,  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire. 
Bowen-Jones,  Sir  J.  B.,  Bart.,  St.  Mary's  Court,  Shrewsbury. 
Cornwallis,  F.  S.  W.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Coventry,  Earl  of,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcestershire. 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Cbatsworth,  Chesterfield. 
Qilbey,  Sir  Walter.  Bart.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Elsenham,  Essex. 
Jersey,  Earl  of.  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Middleton  Park,  Bicester. 
Middleton,  Lord.  Birdsall  House,  Malton.  Yorks. 
Moreton,  Lord,  Sarsden  House,  Chippinj,'  Norton,  Oxon. 
Northbrook,  Earl  of,  Stratton.  Mieheldever,  Hampshire. 
Thorold,  Sir  John  H..  Bart.,  Old  Hall,  Syston,  Grantham. 

Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Vice-Presidents  were  elected  in  a  similar  manner,  the  names  being  as 
follows  : — 

Adeane.  C.  R.  W.,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Cooper,  Sir  Richard  P.,  Bart.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Crutchley,  Percy,  Sunningliill  Lodge,  Ascot,  Berkshire. 

Derby.  Earl  of,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Know.sley,  Prescot.  Lancashire. 

Dugdale,  J.  Marshall,  Llwyn,  Llanfyllin  S.O.,  Mont. 

Fellowes,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.,  K.C.V.O.,  Honingham.  Norwich. 

Feversham,  Earl  of.  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 

Greaves,  R.  M.,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  North  Wales. 

Greenall,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart,  C.V.O.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 

Northumberland.  Duke  of,  K.G,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Parker,  Hon.  Cecil  T.,  The  Grove,  Corsliam,  Wilt  hire. 

Yarborough,  Earl  of,  Brocklesby  Park,  Lincolnsliire. 

Elections  to  the  Council. 
The  Acting-President  tlien  announced,  in  accor<iaiice  with  By-law  87, 
the  names  of  the  following  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  who  had  been  elected 
to  represent  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Society  included  in  Group  "  A,"  in 
order  that  the  meeting  might  "  take  cognisance  of  their  election  "  : — 

Behrens,  Capt.  Clive.  Swinton  Grange,  Malton,  Yorks  (NJ^..). 

Betts.  E.  W.,  Babingley,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Brown,  Davis,  Marham  Hall,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Buttar.  Thomas  A.,  Corston.  Coupar  Angus,  Scotland. 

Carr,  Richardson,  Estate  Office,  Tring  Park.  Hertfordshire. 

Cross,  Hon.  John  E.,  High  Legh,  Kntitstord,  Clicshire. 

Eadie,  John  T.  C  The  I{ock,  Newton  Solney,  Burton-on-Trent,  Derbyshire. 

Falconer,  James.  Northbrook  Fiirm,  Mieheldever  Station,  Hanipsliire. 

Harrison,  William,  Hall  House,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 
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Hastings.  Lord.  Melton  Constable  Park.  Norfolk. 

Hiscock.  Arthur,  Manor  Farm,  Motconibe,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset. 

Hosken,  W.  J.,  Pulsack,  Hayle,  Cornwall. 

Howard,  John  Howard.  Clapham  Park,  near  Bedford,  Bedfordshire. 

Knightley,  Sir  Charles  V.,  Bart..  Fawsley,  Daventry,  Northants. 

Midwood.  G.  Norris,  The  Grange,  North  Rode.  Congleton,  Cheshire. 

Miller.  T.  Horrocks.  Singleton  Park,  Poulton-Ie-Fylde,  Lancashire. 

Myatt,  John.  Lynn  House.  Lichfield.  Staffordshire. 

Overman,  Henry.  Weasenham,  Swaffham,  Norfolk. 

Patterson,  R.  G..  Acton  Hill,  Staflford,  Staffordshire. 

Rea,  George  Grey,  Middleton,  Wooler,  Northumberland. 

Ridley.  Viscount.  Blagdon,  Cramlington,  Northumberland. 

Taylor.  George,  Cranford,  Middlesex. 

Wheeler,  E.  Vincent  V.,  Newnham  Court,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire. 

Wrigley.  Louis  C,  Trelleck  Grange,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 

Election  of  Auditors. 

Mr.  J.  Herbeht  Taylor  had  very  great  jjleasure  in  moving  that  the 
Society's  best  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Jonas  M.  Webb,  Mr.  Hubert  J.  Green- 
wood, and  Mr.  Newell  P.  Squarey,  the  three  Auditors,  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year.  Their  work  must  be  considered  a  somewhat  dry  one,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  highly  important.  He  begged  to  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  these  gentlemen,  and  that  they  be  re-elected  for  the  coming  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  L.  GoocH,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Members'  Suggestions. 

The  Acting- President  then  asked  if  any  one  present  had  any  remarks  to 
make  or  suggestions  to  ofEer  for  the  Council's  consideration. 

Sir  John  Swinburne  thought  that  very  often  too  much  attention  was  paid 
to  gaining  a  large  sum  of  money  over  and  above  expenses  at  these  Shows.  He 
considered  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  be  rather  above  that.  They 
held  their  great  meetings,  not  for  pecuniary  advantage,  but  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  agriculture  in  every  way,  and  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  looked  to,  but  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
They  might  sometimes  get  a  slight  deficiency,  as  at  Norwich,  but  when  they 
weighed  this  with  the  enormous  amount  of  gooil  carried  out  by  those  Shows,  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  take  that  deficit  too  much  into  account. 

Mr.  J.  Egebton  Quested  had  hoped  to  have  seen,  or  to  have  heard,  that 
they  were  to  have  some  slight  reduction  in  the  entry-fees  for  sheep.  He  thought 
that  some  of  the  Breed  Societies  had  petitioned  the  Council  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  reduction  in  the  entrance  fees.  They  looked  back  into  the  days 
when  the  fee  was  5.^.,  when  the  Cotxncil  was  going  down  hill  it  was  lO.v.,  and  it 
had  now  reached  the  maximum  of  II.  They  had  not  grumbled  wlien  the 
Society  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  drew  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  last  speaker,  and  said  that  the  Council  were  now  in  a  good  financial 
position,  and  had  a  wonderful  Reserve  Fund.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Council  should  seriously  consider  the  interests  of  exhibitors,  and 
reduce  the  entry-fees  for  sheep.  In  the  Report  for  the  Doncaster  Show  the  fee 
was  already  fixed  for  1/.,  and  he  simply  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  when 
they  considered  the  prize-sheet  for  1913  they  would  see  their  way  to  give 
assistance  by  reducing  the  entry-fees,  'i'he  desire  had  been  expressed  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Members  of  the  "  Royal,"  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  some  incentive  if  tliey  reduced  the  fees,  and  they  would 
probably  increase  the  membership  accordingly.  He  only  hoped  the  C'ouncil 
would  see  their  way  to  consider  the  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  assured  Sir  John  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Quested  that  their 
suggestions  should  be  considered  by  the  Council.  As  regards  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne's remarks  about  the  finances,  he  might  say  that  the  Show  at  Norwich 
cost  3O,()00Z.,  and  with  a  reserve  of  only  .0(),OOOL,  there  was  not  a  very  great 
margin.  He  did  not  think  the  Members  ever  wanted  the  '•  Royal"  to  get  back 
into  the  position  of  a  few  years  ago.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Regarding  the  entry-fees  for  sheep,  he  could  only  say  that  tlie  matter  had 
been  most  carefully  considered  over  and  over  again  by  thr  Stock  Prizes 
Committee,  but  he  would  take  care  that  it  was  mentioned  to  them  again,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Quested's  remarks. 

Thanks  to  His  Majesty,  Retiring  President. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  said  there  was  a  stereotyped  form 
which  brought  to  a  close  most  meetings  which  concluded  the  business  of  a 
company  for  the  year,  and,  although  it  was  in  that  sense  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  address  the  meeting,  he  felt  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  they 
did  not  want  any  stereotyped  forms,  aud  could  say  that  the  motion  he  was 
going  to  put  would  come  generously  from  them  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
He  had  been  asked  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty  the  King  for 
having  been  President  during  the  past  year.  They  must  all  recognise  thoroughly 
what  generous  support  had  been  given  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  by 
the  Royal  Family  of  England,  not  only  by  his  present  Majesty,  but  by  his  late 
Majesty  King  Edward  and  by  Queen  Victoria.  Although  what  he  was  about  to 
say  dealt  more  particularly  with  a  fat  stock  show  than  with  the  general  work  of 
the  "  Royal,"  he  would  like  to  mention  that  recently  they  had  had  a  National  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  Edinburgh.  It  had  not  been  going  for  very  many  years,  fifteen 
years,  he  thought,  but  for  some  reason  or  another,  he  did  not  know  why,  they 
had  never  received  any  direct  Royal  patronage.  He  had  been  asked  to  bring 
the  matter  before  his  present  Majesty,  which  he  had  done,  and  without  any 
demur  His  Majesty  at  once  presented  a  valuable  prize  to  the  Scottish  National 
Fat  Stock  Show.  Now  he  thought  that  showed  clearly  that  His  Majesty  really 
took  a  decided  interest  in  what,  without  straining  words,  might  be  called  the 
premier  industry  of  the  country.  This  was  the  third  time  His  Majesty  had  been 
President  of  the  "Royal."  The  first  occasion  was  in  1897  when  Duke  of  York, 
the  second  in  1903  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  during  the  past  year  as  King  of  the 
country.  He  thought  it  added  to  the  pleasure  anil  to  the  glory — if  he  might 
use  that  word — of  their  last  year's  Presidency  that  His  Majesty  should  have 
been  President  during  the  year  of  his  Coronation.  He  thought  it  marked  to 
some  extent  an  era  in  their  Society.  They  all  knew  that,  pressed  as  he  was 
last  summer  with  all  the  multitudinous  duties  that  pertained  to  the  year  o|  his 
Coronation,  he  still  found  time  to  go  down  to  Norwich  and  exhibit  the  personal 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  Show  held  in  his  native  county.  He  thought 
they  might  rest  assured  that  His  Majesty  would  continue  to  them  that  gracious 
favour  of  patronage  which  he  had  always  so  liberally  bestowed  on  them.  He 
did  not  think  he  need  detain  them  any  longer  in  asking  them  to  pass  with 
acclamation  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  general  meeting  assembled 
desires  to  express  its  feeling  of  loyal  attachment,  and  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  its 
grateful  sense  of  the  honour  to  the  Society  and  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  conferred  by  His  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  His  Majesty's  year  of  office  the  Society 
desires  once  more  to  repeat  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  class  of  his  subjects  more 
devotedly  attached  to  His  Majesty  than  the  agriculturists  of  England." 

In  putting  that  motion  to  the  meeting,  his  Grace  thought  it  would  probably 
come  home  to  all  that  at  the  present  moment,  when  His  Majesty  was  visiting 
his  far-off  dominions,  a  journey  which  is  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
doing  what  a  sovereign  of  these  dominions  should  undertake  however  far  off  he 
may  have  gone,  there  was  no  one  in  this  country  who  looked  forward  to  his 
safe  return  more  than  they  did,  and  who  would  say  with  more  heartfelt  feeling, 
"God  save  the  King."     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  James  Kennedy  (Doonholm,  Ayr),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  wished 
to  associate  himself  with  all  that  his  Grace  had  said  in  proposing  it.  He 
thought  it  was  due  to  His  Majesty  that  Members  of  the  Society  should  accord 
him  their  heartiest  thanks  for  being  President  that  year,  and  it  was  due  to  him 
from  agriculturists,  whether  in  Scotland  or  in  England.  In  Scotland  they 
appreciated  very  highly  the  fact  that  not  only  he,  but  his  predecessor,  had 
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taken  such  a  very  enthusiastic  interest  in  agriculture.  Since  his  Grace  had 
mentioned  the  generout^  gift  which  His  Majesty  had  made  to  the  Scottish 
National  Fat  Stock  Show,  he  should  like  to  mention  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
winning  that  cup  for  the  first  time. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  by  acclamation,  all  the  Members  standing. 

Thanks  to  Acting-President. 

Mr.  John  Evens  (Burton,  Lincoln)  said  he  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure 
to  propose  to  the  meeting  the  following  resolution — a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Ailwyn  Fellowes  for  his  services  as  Acting- President.  He  knew  not  why  he 
had  been  asked  to  propose  that,  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tenant- 
farmer  and  during  the  rush  and  advance  of  the  present  day,  when  estates  were 
being  sold  on  all  sides,  and  belongeil,  though  he  hoped  not,  to  a  body  of  people 
fast  becoming  extinct.  If  he  might  say  so,  he  thought  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  had  been  fortunate,  and  that  the  Society  had  been  more  than  fortunate, 
in  securiug  as  Acting- President  for  the  past  j'ear  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes.  And 
why  1  Because  by  his  genial  courtesy  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  but  better  than  that  the  farmers  in  that  room  did  not  forget,  the 
farmers  of  England  did  not  forget,  and  he  trusted  never  would  forget,  the 
services  that  had  been  paid  to  agriculture  by  their  Acting- President.  They 
remembered  with  pleasure  the  deep  interest  he  had  always  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  they  acknowledged  with  thanks  the  practical  business  ability 
he  had  brought  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  he  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Amos  (Wye)  said  he  was  privileged  to  second  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  did  so.  He  did  not  know  why 
he  had  been  selected  to  do  this,  but  perhaps  it  was  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  matter  in  which  he  was  interested.  He 
wanted  the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society  to  arrange  so  that  all  agricultural 
colleges  could  send  students  to  compete  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 
He  had  been  at  a  governors'  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College 
the  other  day,  and  when  he  asked  why  they  had  not  sent  any  students  up  for 
this  in  the  past,  he  was  told  that  the  date  was  so  inconvenient.  He  did  hope 
that  the  matter  would  be  taken  seriously  into  consideration,  and  that  the 
Society  would  endeavour  to  give  all  the  colleges  an  opportunity  to  compete  for 
that  diploma.  Agricultural  education,  he  believed,  was  capable  of  doing  an 
enormous  anaount  of  good,  and  those  colleges  must  depend  upon  the  men  they 
turned  out  rather  than  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  that  they  had  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  methods  of  agricultural  colleges  would  be  methods 
that  agriculturists  themselves  insisted  upon  their  being. 

Returning  to  the  motion  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seconding,  he  must  say 
that  it  augured  well  vvlien  one  Minister  of  Agriculture  invited  a  past  Minister 
of  Agricufture  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  a  departmental  committee  such  as 
that  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

The  Secretary  then  put  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  in  response,  said  he  was  deeply  grateftil  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Evens  and  to  Mr.  Amos  for  the  kind  words  that  they  had  used  in 
proposing  and  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  himself  as  Acting-President  of 
that  Society.  Before  saying  a  word  about  that,  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
question  which  Mr.  Amos  had  raised,  as  to  which  he  made  the  following  explan- 
ation. The  National  Agricultural  Examination  Board  in  April,  1909,  received 
a  deputation  from  the  Agricultural  Education  Association  with  regard  to  the 
examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture.  In  a  statement  then 
put  forward  it  was  said  that  the  Association  liad  been  in  communication  with 
the  various  agricultural  training  centres  in  England  concerning  the  date  of  tlie 
examination,  and  the  result  was  that  the  numbers  for  and  against  a  change  of 
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date  were  absolutely  equal.  The  Associatitm  were  therefore  unable  to  make  any 
recommendation.  The  present  date  was,  he  believed,  suitable  to  the  Scottish 
colleges.  The  only  way  to  roeet  the  difficulty  would  probably  be  to  have  two 
examinations  a  year.  This,  however,  would  tlouble  the  expense,  and  was  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  two  Societies  represented  on  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Examination  Board,  some  of  the  members  of  which  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Societies  were  spending  enough  already  in  that  direction.  He  could  assure 
Mr.  Amos,  taking  as  he  did  the  deepest  interest  in  the  college  which  he 
represented,  that  the  matter  would  be  considered. 

As  regards  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  could  only  say  that  this  year  had  been  one 
of  the  most  interesting  years  in  his  public  life.  It  had  been  hard  work,  but  he 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  because  it  had  been  the  means  of  his  making  many 
many  friends,  whom  he  hoped  he  would  always  keep  through  his  life.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  saying  how  deeply  grateful  he  was  for  the  great 
assistance  that  he  had  all  through  received,  not  only  from  his  own  county  of 
Norfolk,  but  also  from  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  and  from  their  Secretary,  Mr. 
McRow,  and  all  his  staff  at  Beiiford  Square. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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NOEWICH    SHOW, 

JUNE   26   TO   30,   1911. 

(©fiicialsi  of  tt)e  Stoto. 

PEESIDENT  : 
HIS   MAJESTY   THE  KING. 


Acting:  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowks,  K.C.V.O. 

Honorary  Director. 

Sir  Gilbert  Gbeenall,  Bart.,  C.V'.O.,   Walton   Hall,  Warrington. 

Stewards  of  Live  Stock. 

Horses. 

Ctbil  E.  Obbbkall,  The  Manor,  Carlton  Scroop,  Grantham. 

John  Rowbll,  Bury,  Huntingdon. 

Cattle. 

Joseph  Habbis,  Brackenbrough  Tower,  Carlisle. 

Sheep  and  Pigs. 

C.  W.  TiNDALL,  Wainfleet,  S.O.,  Lincolnshire. 

Steward  of  Dairying  and  Poultry. 

Ebnebt  Mathews,  Little  Shardeloes,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Steward  of  Forage. 

Henby  Giles,  27  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich. 

Steward  of  Veterinary  Examination. 

Cybil  E.  Gbeenall,  The  Manor,  Carlton  Scroop,  Grantham. 

Stewards  of  Implements. 

F.  S.  W.  CORNWALLIS,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone. 

The  Hon.  J.  E.  Choss,  High  Legh,  Knutsford. 

Stewards  of  Refreshments. 
Howard  Frank,  37  Cheyne  Walk.  Clielsea,  S.W. 
William  Harrison,  Hall  House,  Leigh,  Lanes. 
fSteward  of  Education  Exhibition. 
Sir  J.  P>.  Bowen-Jones,  Bart.,  St.  Mary's  Court,  Shrewsbury. 
Stewards  of  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
The  Hon.  John  R.  de  C.  Boscawen,  Tregye,  Perranwell,  Cornwall. 
A.  A.   Paton,  Oneida,  Setton  Park,  Liverpool. 
Stewards  of  Forestry. 
George  Marshall,  Broadwater,  Godalming. 
C.  CoLTMAN  Rogers,  Stanage  Park,  Brampton  Brian. 
Stewards  of  Finance. 
Charles  R.  W.  Adeane,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  L.  Avelino,  Boley  Hill  House,  Rochester. 
Richardson  Carb,  Estate  Office,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 
Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bart.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Surveyor. 

J.  R.  Naylor,  F.R.LB.A.,  Smith's  Bank  Chambers,  Derby. 

Secretary. 

Thomas  MoRow,  16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 

JUDGES   OF   IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials  of  Potato  Diggers  and  Potato  Sorters. 
Joseph  Bettinson,  Ncedham  Lodge,  Elm,  Wisbech. 
W.  C.  Brown,  Appleby,  Doncaster. 
Harry'  Hope,  M.P.,  Barneyhill,  Dunbar. 

Miscellaneous  Implements  entered  for  Silver  Medals. 
J.  B.  Ellis,  Stanley  House,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 
R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc. 
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JUDGES   OF 
HORSES. 

Shires. —  Classes  1-9. 
W.     Thompson,     Juiir.,     Knighton 

House,  Leicester. 
Edmond       Whinnerah,       Warton, 

Carnforth. 

Clydesdales. — Classes  10-17. 
George      Findlater,     Jerviswood 

Mains,  Lanark. 
John  McCaig,  Belmont,  Stranraer. 

Suffolks.— CZas^es  18-26. 
Harry    Cross,    Ixworth,    Bury  St. 

Edmunds. 
Herbert  Turner,  Corn  Hall,  Bures, 

Suffolk. 

Draught  Geldings. — Class  27. 
Harry    Cross,    Ixworth,    Bury    St. 

Edmunds. 
John  McCaig,  Belmont,  Stranraer. 
Edmond      Whinnerah,      Warton, 

Carnforth. 

Hunters. — Classes  28-44. 
W.  A.  Harford,  Petty  France,  Bad- 
minton, Glos. 
T.      WiCKHAM  -  Boynton,      Burton 

Agnes,   Driffield. 

Polo  Ponies.— CZasses  45-49  ;  Park  Hack 
and  Riding  Ponies. —  Classes  50-53. 

The  Earl  of  Orkney,  The  Tythe 
House,  Stewkley,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Sir  H.  F.  DE  Trafford,  Bart,  Hill 
Crest,  Market  Harborough. 

Cleveland    Bays   and    Coach    Horses.— 

Classes  54  and  55. 
Andrew  Moscrop,  Thorganby  Hall, 
York. 

Hackneys.— CZa««es    56-64  ;      Hackney 

Vouiea.— Classes  65-68  ;  and  Harness 
Horses. —  Classes  69-80. 

A.  W.  HiCKLiNG,  Adbolton,  Notting- 
ham. 

Tom  Mitchell,  Upwood,  Bingley, 
Yorks. 

Shetland  Voniea.— Classes  81  and  82. 
George     Findlater,     Jerviswood 
Mains,  Lanark. 


LIVE   STOCK,   &c. 

Welsh  Ponies. —  Classes  83-85. 
Tom    Jones    Evans,    Llwyncadfor 
Stud      Farm,      Kenllan,      R.S.O., 
Cardiganshire. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. — Classes  86-98. 

C.    H.    Jollifpe,   Newbus   Grange, 

Darlington. 
R.  Stratton,  The  Duffryn,  Newport, 

Mon. 
John    C.    Toppin,    Musgrave    Hall, 
Skelton,  Penrith. 

Dairy  Shorthorns. —  Classes  99-102. 

B.  Read,  Church  Farm,  Cam,  Dursley, 
Glos. 

J.  W.  Sanders,  Gilmorton,  Lutter- 
worth. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns. — 
Classes  104-110. 
S.  Crawley,  Hemingtou,  Oundle. 
Herefords. — Classes  112-119. 
A.   E.   Hill,    Eggleton   Court,    Led- 
bury. 
J.   H.   Yeomans,  Withington,   Here- 
ford. 


Devons. —  Classes  120-126. 
William  Br«nt,   Clampit,  Calling- 
ton,  Cornwall. 

South  Devons. —  Classes  128-132. 
E.  B.  Luscombe,  Court  Farm,  Wood- 
leigh,  Loddiswell,  Devon. 

Longhorns. —  Classes  134-137. 
Hon.  E.  A.  FitzRoy,  Fox  Hill,  West 
Haddon,  Rugby. 

Sussex. —  Classes  139-143. 
T.  Bannister,  Limehurst,  Haywards 
Heath. 

Vfelah.— Classes  144-147. 
John    Scourfield,    Blaenweonddu, 
Whitland. 

Red  Tolls.— Classes  148-154. 
R.  Beaumont  Bond,  The  Red  House, 

Sproughton,  Ipswich. 
A.  D.  Bruce,  Estate  Office,  Elvetham 

Park,  Winchfield. 
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Aberdeen- Angus. —  Classes  156-161. 
Dr.  C.  Stephenson,  Sandyfortl  Villa, 

Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
Archibald  Whyte,  Inverquharity, 

Kirriemuir. 

Galloways. —  Classes  162-16.5  ;  Highland. 

—  Classes  166  and  167. 
W.  McCoNCHlE,  Mains  of  Penning- 
hame,  Xewton  Stewart. 

Ayrshires. — Classes  168  and  169. 

A.  W.    MONTGOMERIE,   Lessnessock, 
Ochiltree. 

British  "S.ol&x.eins.— Classes  171-173.      i 
Henry     P.     Ratcliff,     Pebsham,  | 
Bexhill,  Sussex.  j 

Jerseys. —  Classes  17.5-182. 

Philip   J.   Ahier,    Seymour    Farm, 

Gorey,  Jersey. 
\V.    ASHCROFT,      13    The    Waldrons, 

Croj'don. 

Guernseys. — Classes  184-188. 
G.    Titus  Barham,    Sudbury    Park, 
Wembley,  Middlesex. 

Kerries. —  Classes  190-193  ;  and 
Dexters. —  Classes  195-198. 

PiOBERT     Bruce,     Leinster     House, 

Dublin. 
G.    F.    ROUMIEU,     Bethune     House. 

Farnham,  Surrey. 

Dairy  Cattle. —  Classes  2()0  and  201. 

B.  Read.  Church  Farm.  Cam,  Dursley, 
Glos. 

J.  W.  Sanders,    Gilmorton,  Lutter- 
worth. 

SHEEP, 
Oxford  ^ovns.— Classes  204-208. 

John    Bryan,    Southleigh,    Witney, 

Oxon. 
John  White,  Ham  Court,  Banipton, 

Oxon. 

Shropshires. —  Classed  2U9-214. 

W.  Barrs,  Tempe,  Measham,  Ather- 

stone. 
Arthur  S.  Gibson,  Coldham  House, 

Elm,  Wisbech. 

Southdowns, — Classes  215-220. 

Allan  cooper,  Xorton,  Bishopstone, 

Lewes. 
Herbert     Padwick,     The    Manor 

House,  West  Thorney,  Emsworth. 


Hampshire  Downs. —  Classes  221-226. 
E.  J.  Bennett,  Chilmark,  Salisbui-y. 
Henry  Lambert,  Babraham,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Svifi6\ks.— Classes  227-233. 

J.  W.  Eagle,  The  Hall,  Walton-on- 

Naze. 
Percy     Eagle,     Risby,     Bury     St. 

Edmunds. 

Dorset  Downs. —  Classes  234-237. 

H.  R.  Jesty',  Roke  Farm,  Bere  Regis, 
Wareham. 

Dorset  Horn. —  Classes  238-241. 

Samuel  Kidner,  Bickley,  Milverton, 

Somerset. 

Ryelands, — Classes  242-244. 

W.  G.  Jones,  Lower  House,  Llyswen, 
Breconshire. 

Kerry  Hill  (Wales). —  Classes  245  and 
246. 

A.  E.  Hill,  Eggleton  Court,  Ledbury. 

Lincolns. —  Classes  247-253. 
Robert  P^isher,  Leconfield,  Beverley. 
J.  B.  Nelson,  Bigby,  Grimsby. 

Leicesters. —  Classes  254-257. 
H.  T.  Allison,  Stanghow,  Boosbeck. 

Border  Leicesters. —  Classes  258-260. 
J.  R.  C.  Smith,  Mowhaugh,  Kelso. 

Wensleydales, —  Classes  262-265. 

J.  W.  Greensit,  HoIme-on-Swale, 
Thirsk. 

William  Rhodes,  Lundholme,  West- 
house,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Lonks. —  Classes  265  and  266. 

George  Barcroft,  Bank  Lane, 
Shuttleworth,  Ramsbottom. 

Derbyshire  Gritstones. — 
Classes  267-269. 

John  T.  Gee,  The  Ashes,  Hayfield, 
Derbyshire. 

Kent  or  Bomney  Marsh. — 

Classes  27o-27."). 

Alfred  Amos,  Spring  Grove,  Wye. 
C.  J.  G.  HULKES,  Somerhill    Estate 
Office,  Tonbridge. 
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Cotswolds.—  Clauses  276-27i>. 

Davis  Brown,  Marham  Hall,  Down- 
ham  Market. 

Devon  Long  Wools. —  Classes  280-282. 
William  Brent,  Clampit,   Calling- 
ton,  Cornwall. 

South  Devons.—  Classes  283-287. 
E.  B.  Lttscombe,  Court  Farm.  Wood- 
leigh,  Loddiswell,  Devon. 

Dartmoors. —  Classes  288-290. 
J.  Ball,  Bowerland,  Okehampton. 

Exmoors.—  Classes  291-293. 

T.   W.    Smith,    Ford.    East    Downe, 
Barnstaple. 

Ohe-viotB.— Classes  294-296  ;  and 

Black-faced  Mountain. — 

Classes  301-303. 

J.  Murray,  Park  Hall,  Douglas,  N.B. 

Keriwieks.— Classes  297  and  298. 

George     Barcroft,     Bank     Lane, 
Shuttleworth,  Ramsbottom. 

Welsh  Mountain. —  Classes  299  and  300. 
Owen  Price,  Nantyrham,  Brecon. 

PIGS. 

Large  Whites. —  Classes  304-309. 

John  PARR,NottinghamRoad,Borrow- 
ash,  Derby. 

Middle  Whites.— CZaMfis  310-315. 
Col.    F.      A.    Walker-Jones,     The 
Manor    House,    Burton,    Westmor- 
land. 

Tamworths. —  Classes  316-321. 
T.  S.  MiNTON,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

Bmlubiim.— Classes  322-327. 

T.  A.   Edney  Hayter,  The   Mount, 
Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Large  Bl&cka.— Classes  328-333. 

S.  R.  Sherwood,  Playford,  Ipswich. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated. — 
Classes  334-339. 

Thomas  P.  Horn,  Elm  Grange,  East 
Heckington,  Boston. 


POULTRY. 
Classes  340-471. 

R.  Anthony,   Home  Farm,  Euxton, 

Chorley,  Lanes. 
W.     W.     Broomhead,      Broadview, 

Hivings  Hill,  Chesham. 
J.    F.   Entwisle,    The    Firs,    Calder 

Grove,  Wakefield. 
Rev.   C.  H.  HiLDEBRAND,    Loxwood 

Vicarage,  Billingshurst. 
Edward  Kendrick,  Weeford  House, 

Lichfield. 

PRODUOE. 

Butter.— 6" ZaMM  472-478. 

J.  F.  Blackshaw,  The  Cottage, 
Bromsgrove. 

Oheett.— Classes  479-486. 

Professor   R.   J.    Drummond,    Dairy 

School,  Kilmarnock. 
John  Pakeman,  The  Manor,  Chellas- 

ton,  Derby. 

Cider  and  Vwtj.— Classes  487-494. 

W.  J.  Grant,  County  Council  OflSces, 

Newport,  Mon. 
Charles  Rootes,  Hereford. 

Wool. —  Classes  495-606. 

F.  C.  Collins,  Vincent  Street,  Tun- 
bridge  Road,  Bradford. 

T.  H.MOOBE,  DundasStreet,  Hudders- 
field. 

Bread. 

John  Kirkland,  Borough  .  Poly- 
technic, London,  S.E. 

Hives  and  Honej. —  Classes  506-533. 

C.  L.  M.  Eales,  Dilkusha,  Wallington. 
A.  G.  Pugh,  Queen's  Road,  Beeston. 
W.  F.  Reid,  Field  Side,  Addlestone. 
Rev.  A-  D.»  DowNES  Shaw,  Kettle- 
stone  Rectory,  Fakenham. 

OOMPETITIOVS. 
Jumping. 

M.  G.  Lloyd  Baker,  The  Cottage, 

Hardwicke,  Gloucester. 
C.    Edward    E.    Cooke,     Bygrave 

House,  Baldock. 
F.  L.  Gooch,  F.R.C.V.S.,  St.  Martin's, 

Stamford. 
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Horse-shoeing. 

Harry  V.  Low,  M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  Giles 

Street,  Norwich. 
W.  Jones  Anstey.  A.F.C.L.,  Noithen- 

den,   Jackson    Avenue,    Roundhay, 

Leeds. 

Butter-making. 

John  Benson,  Kettering  Dairy,  Dal- 
keith Place,  Kettering. 

Plans  of  House  and  Buildings  for 
Small  Holdings. 

W.    McCracken,    Englesea     House, 

Crewe. 
Frederick  Reynard,    Sunderland- 

wick.  Driffield. 
Arthur  Vernon,  High  Wycombe. 

FARMS. 

Classes  1  and  2. 

A.    H.    Clark,     Moulton     Eaugate, 

Spalding. 
D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall, 

Colchester. 

Classes  S-.5. 

Bernard  Casswkll,  Pointon,  Folk- 

ingham. 
W.  W.  West,  Needham  Hall,  Wisbech. 

PLANTATIONS  AND  NURSERIES. 

Professor  Fraser  Story,  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

Andrew  Slater,  Woodsfield,  Mal- 
vern. 


FORESTRY. 

J.    V.    Annand,    Arm.itrnng    College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Charles  Miles,  Stamford. 

HORTICULTURE. 

N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  Chester. 
Edwin     Beckett,     The     Gardens, 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 
A.     MacKellar,     Royal     Gardens, 

Windsor. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  Woburn  Place 

Gardens,  Addlestrme. 

CHIEF  VETERINARY  OFFICER. 

John  Malcolm,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Holliday 
Street  Wharf,  Birmingham. 

VETERINARY  INSPECTORS. 

Harry  V.  Low,  M.R.C.V.S.,  St.  Giles 

Street,  Norwich. 
Professor  J.  Maoqubbn,    F.R.C.V.8., 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden 

Town,  London,  N.W. 
William  Bower,  M.R.C.V.S.,  East 

Riidham,  King's  Lynn. 
F.  L.  GoocH,  F.R.C.V.8.,  St.  Martin's, 

Stamford. 
T.   G.  Heatlky,   M.R.C.V.S.,   Wood- 
bridge. 
Horace    L.    Roberts,    F.R.C.V.S., 

100  Princes  Street,  Ipswich. 
W.  Shipley.  F.R.C.V.S.,  Southtown, 

Great  Yarmouth. 
R.    C.    Taylbr,    M.R.C.V.S.,    Queen 

Street,  Culchester. 

ASSISTANT    VETERINARY    OFFICER. 

Charles  Hartley,  Junr.,  43  Friars 
Lane,  Lincoln. 
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AWARDS  OF  PRIZES  AT   NORWICH, 

1911. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

I.,  First  Prize.     II.,  Second  Prize.     III.,  Third  Prize.     IV.,  Fourth  Prize, 
v.,  Fifth  Prize.     E.  N,,  Eeserve  Number.     H.  C,  Highly  Commended. 


N.B. — The  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  description  or  pedigree,  and  for 
the  eligibility  to  compete  of  the  animals  entered  in  the  following  classes,  rests 
solely  with  the  Exhibitors. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  Prize  Animal  in  the  Classes  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs  was  "bred  by  Exhibitor." 


HORSES. 
Shires. 

No. in  Class  1. — Shire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1910.' 

,^,*'*^  [8  entries,  3  absent.] 

5  I.  '(jC20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. 2) -Lord  Rothschild.  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Cham- 
pion Challenger,  bay.  bred  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor.  Tring  ;  .v.  Child- 
wick  Champion  22215.  d.  Tatton  May  Queen  49.580  &;/  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867. 

2  II.  (jCIO.)— A.  H.  Clark.  Moulton  Eaugate.  Spalding,  for  Norbury  King  George,  bay, 
bred  by  Leopold  Salomon.s.  Norbury  Park.  Dorking  :  s.  Norburv  Menestrel  23.043, 
d.  Tockholes  Belle  555i)3  bi/  Southgate  Honest  Tom  16984. 

8  III.  (£5.)~W.  &  H.  WHITLEY,  Primley   Farm,   Paignton,  for   Primley    Champion, 

bay  ;  s.  Tatton  Dray  King  23777,  d.  Mollington  Movement  48793  by  Lockinge  Fore.st 
King  18867. 
7  R.  N.  &  H.  C— THE  Duke   of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester,  for  Eaton 
Ensign. 

Class  2. — Shire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1909.     [12  entries,  3  absent.] 
13  I.  (jC20.)— JAiiES  Forshaw  &  Sons,  Carlton-on-Trent,  Newark,  for  Leonardo  28462, 

brown,  bred  by  C.  P  Yates.  Catterall  Hall,  Garstang  ;  s.  Leo  2nd  2.3432.  d.  Catterall 

Beautv  3842,t  h]j  Sir  George  of  Willington  16975. 
17  II.  (jelO.)— Lord  Middleton,  Birdsall  House.  Malton,  for  Birdsall  Forest  King  2S084, 

bav,  bred  by  W.  Webster,  Stockton-on-Forest,  York  ;  «.  Redlynch  Forest  King  23626, 

d.  Folville  Petrel  47986  by  Benedick  17761. 
10  III.  (£5.)-A. H.Clark,  Moulton  Eaugate.  Spalding,  for  Moulton  Victor  King  28590, 

bav,  bred  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring  :  s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867, 

d.  Rose  43144  hii  Insurgent  11668. 
20  IV.  (£4.)— W.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Bellivor  28679, 

bay,  bred  bv  T.  H.  B.  Freshnev,  South  Somercotes,  Lines.  :  .s-.  Tatton  Drjiy  King 

23777.  d.  Clapton  Bonny  47487  fey'Heckington  Thumper  2nd  16174. 

9  E.  N.  &  H.  C— H.M.  The  King,  Sandringham.  for  Golden  Rock  2nd. 

Class  3. — SItire  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908.     [18  entries,  5  absent.] 
23  I.  (£20,  &  Champion.2i— The  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Chats  worth,  Chesterfield. 

for  Warton  Draughtsman  27895,  bav,  bred  by  J.  Bullock,  Dravcott-le-Clay,  Sudburv, 

Derby  ;  ».  Tatton  Friar  21953,  d.  Dravcott  Speculation  56789  bii  Ercall  W>Tin  14620." 
38  II.  (^10.)— Lord  Rothschild.  Tring  Park.  Herts.,  for  Blaisdon  Jupiter  27051.  dark 

bay,  bred  by  T.  Stelfox,  Walden  Court,  Newent  :  ».  Montford  Jupiter  18940,   d- 

Teddesley  May  Queen  49584  bri  Cannock  Bar  None  Conqueror  19443. 
37  III  (jC5.»— The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Ilall,  Chester,  for  Eaton  Nonsuch 

27301,  dark  brown  ;  s.  Lymm  Champion  22562,  d.  The  Nun  21019  by  Fear  None  4394. 
35  IV,  (^£4.)— Leopold  Salomons,  Norbury  Park.  Dorking,  for  Dowsby  Forest  King 

27253,  bay,  bred  by  J.  Jemson,  Mill  House,  Cockerham,  Garstang  ;  .s.  Hale  Forest 

King  2.5252,  rf.  Tidy  ,52444  by  Drayman  23rd  19551. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

2  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Shii-e  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Stallion  in 
ClaAses  1-S. 


Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Norwich,   1911.       xlix 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  eacb  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

25  V.  (X4.)— Thomas  Ewart,  Dunsmore  Stud  Farm,  Rugby,  for  Waingroves  Jameson 
28909.  brown,  bred  bv  J.  Bingham.  Denby.  Derby  ;  s.  Dunsmore  .Jameson  17972, 
d.  Eedmoor  Bluebell  39986  61/  Menestrel  14180. 

36  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Berkeley  G.  D.  Sheffield,  Bt.,  Normanby  Park,  Doncaster, 
for  Normanby  Champion. 

Class  4, — Shire  Fillies,  foaled  in  1910.     [18  entries,  8  absent.] 
43  I.  (jCaO.O— Sir    Walpolb   GREENWELL,    Bt.,   Harden    Park,    Woldingham,    for 

Marden  Constance,  bay  ;  s.  Norbury  Menestrel  23543,  d.  Harden  Peach  54607  by 

Lockinge  Forest  King  18867. 
49  II.  (£10. ')— Lord  ItoxHscHiLD,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Halstead  Duchess  7th,  bay, 

bred  by  John  Bradley,  Halstead,  Tilton,  Leicester  ;  ,s.  Bedlynch  Forest  King  2362(i, 

d.  Hals"tead  Duchess  6th  54035  bi/  Menestrel  14180. 
41  III.  (jC5. ')— The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth,  Chesterflekl,  for  Chatsworth 

Maud,  bay  ;  s.  Halstead  Royal  Duke  25255,  d.  Buttercup  53371  by  Holker  Menestrel 

2nd  22451. 
51  IV.  (i:4.»— Sir  Berkeley  G.  D.  Sheffield,  Bt.,  Normanby  Park,  Doncaster,  for 

Normanby  Royal  Girl,  bay  ;  s.  Halstead  Royal  Duke  25255,  d.  County  Girl  53509  by 

Blythwood  Kingmaker  18534. 
40  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  Chatsworth  Ann. 

Class  5. — Shire  Fillies,  foaled  in  1909.      [7  entries,  2  absent.] 
62  I.  (jCaO,  &  Champion. 2 )—W.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Lorna 
Doone  64248,  brown,  bred  bv  T.  Green,  The  Bank,  Welshpool ;  s.  Childwick  Cham- 
pion 22215.  d.  Bank  Roseleaf  5291  by  Bank  Nil  Desperandum  21096. 

58  II.  (£10.)    John  BRADLEY,  Halstead,  Tilton,  Leicester,  for  Halstead  Royal  Duchess 

638.53,  bay  ;  s.  Lockinge  Forest  King  18867,  d.  Halstead  Duchess  3rd  42121  by  Menestrel 
14180. 

59  III.  (£5.)— Robert  Heath,    BIddulph   Grange,   Biddulph,   Congleton,  for  Carrie 

Nation  63162,  bay,  bred  by  W.  &  G.  Proudley,  Scotterthorpe,  Lincoln  ;  s.  Eedlynch 
Senator  24557,  d.  Scotterthorpe  Star  61771  by  Plum  Dough  22676. 
57  R.  N.  &  H.  C— E.  W.  Betts,  Babingley,  King's  Lynn,  for  Babingley  Forest  Queen. 

Class  6. — Shii-e  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

65  I.  (£20.)— SIR  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park,  Woldingham.  for  Duns- 

more Chessie  60183,  chestnut,  bred  by  J.  &  M.  Hewitt,  Monks  Kirby,  Lutterworth  ; 
*'.  Dunsmore  Raider  21367,  d.  Jewel's  Eve  39317  by  Puckrup  Prince  Harold  18294. 

68  II.  fi;l0.)~J.  Ellis  Potter,  Moor  Hall,  Aughton,  Ormskirk,  for  Champion's  Choice 

59769,  bay,  bred  by  Edward  Green,  The  Moors,  Welshpool ;  s.  Childwick  Champion 
22215,  d.  Willaston  Countess  46726  by  Warton  Drayman  19223. 

66  III.  (£5.)— Robert  Heath,  Biddulph  Grange,  Biddulph,  Congleton,  for  Cosby 
Melody  59917,  bay,  bred  by  Elliott  Hollier,  Croft,  Leicester  ;  s.  Cosby  Albert  23191^ 
d.  Mimosa  33128  by  Hitchin  Conqueror  4458. 

69  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Leopold  Salomons,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking,  for  Abingworth 

Gipsy. 

Class  7. — Shire  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot.     [IS  entries,  6  absent.] 
74  I.  (£20,  &  R.  N.  lor  Champion. 2)— SIR  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park, 

Woldingham.  for  Misty  Morn  51759,  bay,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  Lord  Rothschild, 

Tring  Park.  Herts. ;  a.  Birdsall  Menestrel  19337,  d.  Crossmoor  41519  by  Crossmoor 

Carbon  19525.    [Foal  bii  His  Majesty  3rd  27425  or  Coxford  Merlin  26086.] 
86  II.  (£10.)— W.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primlay  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Mollington  Movement 

48793,  bav,  foaled  in  1904,  bred  by  C.  E.  Bruce  Fry,  Mollington,  Banbury  ;  s.  Lockinge 

Forest  King  18867,  d.  Catthorpe  Halmaison  16389  by  Cronton  Magna  Charta  9165. 

[Foal  by  Tattoo  Dray  King  23777.] 
82  III.  (£5.)— Mrs.  E.  E.  H.  Sauber,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  for  Bodenham 

Lady  44222,  bay,  foaled  in  1902,  bred  by  Mrs.  Medlicott.  Bodenham,  Leominster  ;  s. 

Hereford  18086,  d.  Bodenham  Marchioness  34985  by  Hendre  Marksman  16715.    [Foal 

bij  Norburv  Menestrel  23543.] 
76  IV.  (£4.)— F.  E.  MUNTZ,  UmberRlade,  Hockley   Heath,   for  Kathleen  60841,  dark 

brown,  foaled  in  1905.  bred   by   Edward    Jackson,  Sugnypwll  Trevor.  Euabon ; 

s.  Enl'dig  Baronet  20469,  d.  Darby  by  Moors  Zealot  15731.     [Foal  by  General  of 

Hoth  field  25229.] 
72  V.  (£4.)— James  Forshaw  &  Sons,  Carlton-on-Trent,  Newark,  for  Lady  Superior, 

bay.  foaled  in  1905.  bred  bv  C   Singleton,  Dilworth,  Longridge,  Preston  :  s.  Aleton 

Hero  2nd  18473.  d.  Rose  by  Parrox  Rajah  16307.    [Foal  by  Alston  Squire  23947.] 
71  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Chivers  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Histon,  Cambridge,  for  Raiders  Queen. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

•^  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Filly  in  (Classes  4-7. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Glass  8. — Shire  Colt  Foals,  the  produce  of  Mares  entered  in  Class  7. 

[8  entries,  -i  absent.] 

93  I.  (jCIO.)— Mrs.  E.  E.  M.  Sauber,  Preston  Hall.  Aylesford,  Kent,  for  bay.  foaled 

March  18  :  s.  Norburv  Menestrel  23548.  d.  Bodenhiim  Ladv  442r2  by  Hereford  1S086. 
91  II.  {£5.}—F.  E.  MUNTZ,  Umberslade,  Hockley  Heath,  for  Umberslade  Heirloom,  bay, 

foaled  April  14  ;  «.  Generail  of  Hothfleld  252^19.  d.  Ruddington  He-iress  40074  by  Cal- 

wich  Heirloom  14.')47. 
95  III.  (jCS.)— Robert  a.  Terburgh,  M.P.,  Woodfold  Park,  Blackburn,  for  brown, 

foaled  April  1 ;  «.  Heale  Adonis  25273,  d.  Maud  of  the  Forest  54633  by  Lockinge  Forest 

King  18867. 
89  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Ghivers  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Histon,  Cambridge,  for  Hislon  Star. 

Class  9. — Shire  Filly  Foals,  the  produce  of  Mares  entered  in  Class  7. 
[8  entries,  1  absent.] 
97  I.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Walpole  Grebnwell,  Bt..  Marden  Park,  Woldingham.  for  bay, 
foaled  April  2 ;  a.  Childwick  Champion  22215,  d.  Childwick  Rosemary  35374  by 
Burton  Coming  King  11071. 
102  II.  (iC5.)— Sir  Edward  Stern.  Fan  Court,  Chertsey,  for  Queen  May,  black,  foaled 
Feb.  4  :   ».  Danesfleld  Stonewall  23214,  d.  Buscot  Fantasy  47384  by  Conqueror  of 
Waresley  1.5909. 
99  III.  (jC3.)-E.  E.  Pearson.  Brickendonbury,  Hertford,  for  brown,  foaled  Feb.  1 ; 

s.  Coleshill  Forester  24149.  d.  Saxon  Violet  26831  by  Saxon  Sam  15340. 
96  R.  N.  &  H.  C— James  Forshaw  &  Sons,  Carltonon-Trent.  Newark,  for  Carlton 
Princess. 

Clydesdales.^ 

Class  10. —  Clydesdale  StaUions,  foaled  in  1910.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

113  I.  (£20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.-)— T.  Purdie  Somerville,  Sandilands,  Lanark, 
for  Scotland's  Favourite,  brown,  bred  by  J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar  ; 
».  Royal  Favourite  10630,  d.  Pvrene  19575  by  Baron's  Pride  9122. 

109  II.  (i^lO.)— A.  &  W.  MONTGOMERY,  Netherhall  and  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  for  black, 

bred  by  H.  B.  Marshall,  Rachan.  Broughton,  Peeblesshire ;   s.   Baron's  Pride  9122, 

d.  Sarcelle  26861  by  Everlasting  11331. 
106  III.  (jC5.)— William  Ddnlop,  Dunure  Mains,   Ayr,  for   Dunure  Social   Friend, 

black,  bred  by  J.  Gray,  Longue,  Tarbolton  :  s.  Baron  of  Buchly  vie  11263,  d.  Bessie 

of  Longue  16113  by  Royal  Gartly  9844. 
108  R.  N.  &  H.  C. -A.  &  w.  Montgomery,  for  bay. 

Class  11,^  Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  in  1909.     [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

116  I.  (jC20.)— A.  &  W.  Montgomery,  Netherhall  and  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  for 
Premier  Baron  15984,  bay,  bred  by  J.  P.  Sleigh.  St.  Johns  Wells,  Fyvie  ;  s.  Baron's 
Pride  9122,  d.  NeUie  of  Fyvie  20364  by  Mercutio  11431. 

117  II.  (i^lO.)— A.  &  W.  Montgomery,  for  Royal  Purple  16034,  black,  bred  by  George 
Argo,  Petty,  Fyvie  ;  i.  Everlasting  11331,  d.  Dall  of  Petty  17307  by  Prince  of  Carlung 
7146. 

118  III.  (/C5.)— George  Watson,  Lowtleldhouse,  Wigton,  for  General  Miller,  brown, 
bred  by  J.  Miller,  Milton,  Kilmalcolm  ;  s.  Sir  Hugo  10924,  d.  Milton  Favourite  23969 
by  Rothesay  Bay  10624. 

114  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Dunlop,  Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  for  Hugo  Pride. 

Class  12. —  Clydesdale  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908.     [4:  entries,  1  absent.] 
122  I,  (iC20,  &  Champion.*)— A.  &  W.  Montgomery,  Netherhall  and  Banks,  Kirkcud- 
bright, for  Royal  Warden  16045.  bay,  bred  by  J.  Merson,  Craigwillie,  Huntly ;  ». 
Everlasting  11331,  d.  Gem  of  Craigwillie  21597  by  Prince  Thomas  10262. 

119  II.  (jClO.)— Majob  Spencer  F.  Chiche.ster,  Embley  Park,  Romsey,  for  Special 
Blend  15435,  bay,  bred  by  W.  Jackson,  Shieldhill,  Carluke  ;  s.  Dunure  Blend  11691, 
d.  Lady  Wyndham  23856  by  Gay  Wyndbam  6778. 

120  III.  (^'5.)-CouNTY  Live  Stock  Insurance  association,  Ltd.,  County  Insur- 
ance Buildings.  York,  for  Cock  of  the  South,  brown,  bred  by  H.  T.  Walker.  North 
Moor  Farm,  Silksworth,  Sunderland ;  s.  Cock  o'  th'  North  1210'2,  d.  Rosemary's  Last 
18456  by  Tynedale  Prince  10473. 

Class  13. — Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1910.       [9  entries,  2  absent.] 
131  I.  (iC20.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station,  for  Nannie,  bay,  bred  by 
James  Gray,  Birkenwood,  Gurgunnock  ;  s.  Apukwa  14567,  d.  Lady  Jane  19569  hy 
Balmedie  Queens  Guard  10966. 

»  £50  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society. 
J  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  beit  Stallion 
in  Classes  10-12. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

126  II.  (^10.)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Harviestoun  Phyllis, 
brown  ;  s.  Royal  Favourite  10630,  d.  Chester  Princess  16371  by  Baron's  Pride  912a. 

128  III.  (i^5.)— Henry  B.  Marshall,  Racban,  Broughton,  Peeblesshire,  for  bay,  bred  by 
T.  Gibson,  Hightown,  Dumfries  :  «.  Gartly  Bonus  13491,  d.  Nell  2nd  22785  by  Rubicon 
10894. 

124  E.  N.  &  H.  C— William  DuNLOP.Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  tor  Dunnre  Black  Silk. 

Class  14. —  Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1909.       [(5  entries,  none  absent.] 

134  I.  (i.-20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.i)— William  Dunlop,  Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  for 
Dunure  Myrene  ( vol.  32.  p.  260 ),  bay.  bred  by  R.  Waklie  MuircleUKh,  Lauder  ;  s.  Baron 
of  BuchlyVie  11263,  d-  Muirdeugh  Belle  18447  by  Montrave  Mac  9958. 

136  II.  (i'lO.)— Henry  B.  Marshall,  Rachan,  Broughton,  Peeblesshire,  for  Honey 
Moon,  brown,  bred  by  Cameron,  Lineluden  Mains,  Dumfries  ;  s.  Sc-ottish  Crest  13182, 
d.  by  Royal  Edward  11495. 

135  III.  (jC5.)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Harviestoun  Amy,  bay, 
bred  by  W.  G.  Campbell,  High  Borgue,  Kirkcudbright;  «.  Baron's  Pride  9122,  d. 
Maud  of  High  Borgue  l.o980  by  Montrave  Mac  9958. 

133  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Henry  Dobinson  &  Son,  Helsington  Laithes,  Kendal,  for 
Belsington  Princess. 

Class  15. —  Clydesdale  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.     [7  entries,  H  absent.] 

138  I.  (j£"20.)— Robert  Brydon,  The  Dene,  Seaham  Harbour,  for  Silver  Queen,  bay, 
bred  by  the  Seaham  Stud  Company,  Seaham  Harbour  ;  s  Silver  Cup  11184,  d. 
Seaham  Queen  by  Lord  Stewart  10084. 

142  II.  (jCIO.)— Stephen  Mitchell.  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station,  for  Sweet  Melody  (vol. 

31,  p.  405).  brown,  bred  by  James  Dunlop,  Oldhall.  Fenwick ;  s.  Hiawatha  10067, 

d.  Harmony  21278  bu  Baron  of  Buchlyvie  11263. 
140  III.  (^5.)— William  Dunlop,  Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  for  Harviestoun  Rose  (vol.  31, 

p.  110),  bay.  bred  by  J.  Ernest  Kerr.  Harviestoun  Castle.  Dollar  ;  s.  Marmion  11429, 

d.  Rosedew  16783  by  Baron's  Pride  9122. 

139  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Major  Spencer  F.  Chichester,  Embley  Park,  Romsey,  for  May. 

Class  16. —  Clydesdale  Mares,  loith  Foals  at  foot.     [7  entries,  4  absent.] 

148  I.  (£20,  &  Champion.i)— J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Peggy 
Pride,  bay.  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  W.  Muir,  Newhouse,  Kirknewton  ;  a.  Baron's 
Pride  9122.  d.  Maggie  1st  of  Newhouse  18077  by  Prince  Romeo  1844.  [Foal  by 
Scotland  Yet  14839.] 

149  II.  (i^lO.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station,  for  Minniewawa  21620, 
dark  brown,  foaled  in  1904,  bred  by  the  late  St.  Clair  Cunningham,  Hedderwick 
HiU.  Dunbar ;  .v.  Hiawatha  10067,  d.  White  Heather  16022  by  Baron's  Pride  9122. 
[Foal  by  Baron  of  Buchlyvie  11263.] 

Class  17. —  Clydesdale  Foals,  t/ie  produce  of  Mares  entered  in  Class  1(3. 
[6  entries,  3  absent.] 

156  I.  (jCIO.)— Stephen  Mitchell,  Boquhan,  Kippen  Station,  for  dark  brown  colt, 
foaled  March  24  ;  s.  Baron  of  Buchlyvie  11263,  d.  Minniewawa  21620  by  Hiawatha, 

155  II.  (XS.)— J.  ERNEST  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  bay  colt,  foaled  May  10  ; 
s.  Scotland  Yet  14839,  d.  PcL'gy  Pride  by  Baron's  Pride  9122. 

157  III.  (jC3,)— Stephen  Mitchell,  for  brown  colt,  foaled  March  21 ;  s.  Hiawatha 
10067,  d.  Thelma  2nd  (vol.  30,  p.  211)  by  Baron's  Pride  9122. 

SufFolks.- 

Class  18. — Suffolk  Stallions,  foaled  in  1910.     [6  entries,  3  absent.] 

158  I.  (jCEO.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudboume  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Aerolite  3902  ;  s.  Sudbourne  Arabi  3287,  d.  Sudbourne  Daylight  5924  by  Dennington 
Cupbearer  3086. 

161  II.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for 
Bawdsey  Harvest  King  3879 ;  «.  Bawdsey  Harvester  3076,  d.  Bawdsey  -Marguerite 
3733  by  Eclips,-  2ii27. 

162  III.  (jCS.)— A.  Carlyle  Smith,  Ashmoor,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  for 
Ashmoor  Lord  Grey  3866,  bred  by  W.  Gray,  Parham  Hall,  Wickham  Market ; 
s.  Saturn  2653,  d.  Daisy  4.398  by  Sutton  Swell  2686. 


1  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Filly  in  Classes  13-16. 

'  £50  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society,  and  £48  by  the 
Norwich  Local  Committee. 
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lii         Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Norxoich,   1911. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Glass  19. — Suffolk  SfaUiomi,  foaled  in  190t).     [li;  entries,  2  absent.] 

170  I.  (je20,  &  Ohampion.i)— ARTHUR  T.  Pratt,  Morston  Hall,  Trimley,  Ipswich,  for 
Morston  Peter  3681.  bred  by  E.  Williams,  The  Hall,  Alderton  ;  s.  Harvester  3076,  d. 
Magpie  by  Here  wood  2253. 

169  II.  (<eiO.)- ARTHUR  T.  Pratt  for  Morston  Joan  3657.  bred  bv  E.  Williams.  The 
Hall.  Alderton  ;  s.  Harvester  3076.  d.  Nightlight  480U  bi/  Gay  Monarch  2645. 

167  III.  (jC5.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 
Rum  Punch  3688  ;  «.  Bennington  Cupbearer  3086,  d.  Brendy  6737  by  Border  Minstrel. 

168  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ARTHUR  T.  PRATT,  for  Morston  Honor. 

Class  20. — Sit  folk  SfaUioii.<!,  foaled  in.  1908.      [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

183   I.  -(^20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. M— Arthur  T.Pratt.  Morston  Hall.  Trimley. 

Ipswich,  for  Morston  Samson  3889,  bred  bv  H.  Cross,  Ixworth,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ; 

«.  Fonihain  Cornet  3371,  d.  Violet  by  Cockfleld  Prince  3073. 
185  II.  (jCIO  )— SirCuthbertQuilter,  Bt..  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge, for  Bawdsey 

Volunteer  36:'8  :  .s.  Bentlev  War  Cry  3028,  d.  Golden  Drop  5010  by  Golden  Grain  2479. 
182  III.  (i;'5.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham.  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 

Prince  3698,  bred  by  S.  G.  Carley,  Saxtead,  Framlingham  ;  s.  Bennington  Cupbearer 

3086.  d.  Ruby  by  Border  Minstrel  2287. 
181  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  for  Sudbourne 

Minstrel. 

Class  21. — Suffolk  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  htfoi-p.  1907. 
[6  entries,  2  absent.] 

192  I.  (jC20.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 
Laddie  3637,  foaled  in  1907  ;  s.  Bawdsey  Harvester  3076,  d.  Woolpit  Lass  4109  by 
Worcester  2279. 

193  II.  (£10.)— SIR  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  for  Bawdsey  Marshall  Ney  3385,  foaled  in 
1906  ;  .S-.  Napoleon  2933.  (/.  Bawdsey  Mary  4910  by  Prince  Wedgewood  2364. 

194  III.  (.i'5.)— A.  Carlylb  Smith.  Ashmoor.  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  for 
Ashmoor  Brogue  3751,  foaled  in  1906.  bred  by  F.  Smith,  Woodbridge  ;  s.  Piendlesham 
Goldsmith  3095,  d-  Brocade  3434  by  Wedgewood  1749. 

Class  22. — Suffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1910.     [8  entries,  3  absent.] 

200  I.  (£20.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 

Bloom    7034 ;   s.  Bawdsey  Harvester   3076,  d.  Ramsholt  Blossom  3716  by  Prince 

Arthur  2268. 
198  II.  (£10.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham,  Easton  Park.  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 

Comet  70.39.  bred  by  the  late  L.  Smith,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge  ;  s.  Saturn  2653,  </■ 

Hasketon  Bloom  6231  hii  Prince  Albert  2523. 
197  III.  (£5.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark.  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 

Winnie  6782  ;  s.  Sudbourne  Arabi  3287,  d.  Sudbourne  Winnipeg  5437  by  The  Czar  1754. 
196  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Twinkle. 

Class  23. — Suffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1909.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

203  I.  (£20.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Arcadia  6697 ;  s.  Sudbourne  Sunshine  3374,  d.  Sudbourne  Arabelle  5472  by 
Wedgewood  1749. 

204  II.  (£10.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Belladonna  6711 ;  «.  Sudbourne 
Arabi  3287,  d.  Sudbourne  Beautv  5511.  by  Prince  Albert  2.525. 

205  III.  (£5.)— The  Marquis  of  Graham,  Easton  I'ark,  Wickham  Market,  for  Easton 
Lady  in  Waiting  6731,  bred  by  S.  G.  Carley,  Saxtead.  Framlingham  ;  .v.  Bennington 
Cupbearer  ;;086,  d.  Belle  3688  by  Wedgewood  2nd  2045. 

211  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ALFRED  J.  SMITH,  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  for  Rendlesham  Belle. 

Class  2^.— Suffolk  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

215  I.  (£20.)— Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 

Minerva  6149  ;  .v.  Bawdsey  Harvester  3176,  d.  Sutton  Venus  5693  bt/  Mars  2434. 
217  II.  (£1C.)— A.  Carlyle  Smith.  Ashmoor.  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  for 

Ashmoor  Lady  Jane  7012,  bred  by  J.  Capon,  Bennington,  Framlingham;  «.  Oliver 

3227,  d.  Ladv  4620  bi/  Sutton  Swell  2686. 
213  III.  (£5.)- Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall.  Orford.  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 

Guilda  6422 ;  s.  Sudbourne  Sunshine  3.374,  </.  Sudbourne  Gussie  5847  bi/  Lowestoft 

1999. 

212  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Kenneth  M,  Clark,  for  Sudbourne  Cowslip. 

1  "Coronation"  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society  for  the  best 
Stallion  in  Classes  18-21. 


Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Norioich^  1911.  liii 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  25. — S/iJfolk  Mares,  icith  Fuals  at  foot.      [9  entries,  3  absent.] 
224  I.  (£20.")  -Sir  Cuthbebt  Quilter.  Bt.,  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge,  for  Bawdsey 
Waxdoll  6493,  foaled  in  1907;  s.  Bawdsey   Harvester  3076,  d.  Bawdsey  China  Doll 
4299  hii  Prince  Wedgewood  2:«i4.     [Foal  fry  Bentley  War  Cry  3028]. 

218  II.  (£'10.1  -J.  Barrell,  Coddenham  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  for  Queen  of  Coddenham 
5716,  foaled  in  1904  ;  -v.  Butley  Marquis  2572.  d.  Queenie  lij  Wedgewoou  1749.  [Foal 
hii  Bennington  Cupbearer  3086.] 

219  III.  (jC5.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 
Bristle  .5770.  foaled  in  1900,  bred  by  Thomas  Pettit,  Saxmundham  :  s.  Lord  Peyton 
2665.  d.  Brisk  2284  hij  Cupbearer  3rd  ,566.    [Foal  hij  Sudbourne  Arabi  3287.] 

Class  26. — Suffolk  Foals,  tite  pruduce  of  Marcs  entered  in  Class  25. 
[9  entries,  3  absent.] 

228  I.  (£"10.)— Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Ally,  foaled 

Jan.  26  ;  i-.  Sudbourne  Arabi  3287,  d.  Sudbourne  Bristle  ,5770  by  Lord  Peyton  2665. 
227  II.  (£5.)— T.  Barrell,  Coddenham  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  for  colt,  foaled  March  13  ; 

«.  Bennington  Cupbearer  3086.  d.  Queen  of  Coddenham  5716  hii  Butlev  Marquis. 
233  III.  (£3.)— Sir    Cuthbert    Quilter,    Bt.,    Bawdsey    Manor,  Woodbridee,    for 

filly,   foaled  Feb.  24;    .*;.  Bentley    War    Cry  3028,  d.    Bawdsey    Waxdoll   6493   by 

Bawdsey  Harvester  3076. 

235  E.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  Henham  Hall,  Wangford,  for  Henham 
Goldreef. 

Draug-M  Horses.' 

Class  27. — Draught  Geldings,  foaled  in  1907  or  1908.    [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

241  I.  ('jC20.)-Sir  Peter  C.  walker,  Bt.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Berby,  for  Cheshireman 
(Shire),  brown,  foaled  in  1908.  bred  by  S.  Barker,  Rushton,  Tarporlev  :  s.  Rustic 
Friar  24589,  d.  Orford  Maggie  42907  bii  Rokeby  Portland  15798. 

236  II.  (jCIO.)— FRED  Brazier,  Grandb'orough,  Winslow,  for  Worsley  Special  (Shire), 
brown,  foaled  in  1908,  bred  by  R.  H.  Rowe,  Tutbury,  Burton-on-Trent ;  s.  Markeaton 
Special  Brand  22572,  d.  Brisk  53286  by  Pride  of  Blagdon  6272. 

239  III.  (£5.)— THOMAS  Nesbitt.  Abington  Grange,  Cambridge,  for  black  (Clvdesdale 
and  Shire),  foaled  in  1907  ;  s.  Moulton  Enterprise,  d.  Lady  Wolsley  by  Lord  Wolsley. 

237  E.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  H.  CURRIE,  Moulsham  Lodge,  Chelmsford,  for  IMoulsham  Boss. 

Hunters.- 

Class  28. — Hunter  Colts  or  Geldings,  foaled  i?t  1910.     [10  entries,  2  absent.] 
249  I.  (i^20.)— William  H.  Shiers,  The  Red  House,  Hartford,  Cheshire,  for  Walnut, 
bay  colt,  bred   by  F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish   Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark  ;  «. 
Blankney,  d.  Beechnut  2nd  3284. 

247  II.  (£10.)— Ernest  W.  Robinson,  Liscombe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Village  Black- 
smith, chestnut  colt;  s.  Hackenschmidt  (vol.  20,  p.  892,  G.S.B.).  d.  Chorus  Girl  2nd 
by  Riverstown  (vol.  17.  p.  701,  G.S.B.). 

245  III.  (£'5.)--Charles  J.  C.  Hill,  Glentworth  Hall,  Lincoln,  for  Fairfield,  bay  colt, 
bred  by  A.  O.  Haslewood,  Fairfield.  Buxton  ;  x.  Ormeton,  d.  Countess- 

248  E.  N.  &  H.  C— PANDIA  P.  Rodocanachi,  Dunchurch,  near  Rugby,  for  Freshwater. 

Class  29. — Hunter  Geldings,  foaled  in  1909.     [14  entries,  2  absent.] 

257  I.  (£"20. »— Lord  MIDDLETON,  Birdsall  House,  Malton,  for  Syntax,  chestnut;  if. 
Wales,  d.  Sympathy  by  Gordon. 

264  II.  (£:10.)— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Blue- 
beard (Supp.  No.  62),  chestnut,  bred  by  A.  Spencer,  Oxhill,  Kineton  ;  s.  Svengali, 
d   by  Pathfinder. 

256  III.  (£:5.)  -Lord  Middleton,  for  Hotspur  (Supp.  No.  87),  bay  ;  s.  Wales,  d.  Holly- 
hock 3453  by  Gordon. 

262  IV.  (£^4.)— Mrs.  J.  M.  Walmsley,  The  Priory,  Tetbury,  for  Eoyalist  (Supp. 
No.  75),  black,  bred  by  M-  HoUoway,  Kingscote.  Tetbury  ;  x.  Royal  Bounty,  d. 
by  Peppermint. 

254  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Merrik  BUBRELL,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Sunbeam. 

Class  30. — Hunter  Geldings,  foaled  in  1908.     [16  entries,  6  absent.] 
273  I.  (£;20.)— A.  R.  MiD\vooD,  Fern  Hill,  Knutsford.  for  Cavendish,  brown,  bred  by 

W.  Severs   Green  Hammerton,  York. 
278  II.    (£10.)— THE   BUCHESS    OF    NEWCASTLE,    Clumber,    Workisop,    for   Clumber 

Jupiter,  dark  bay  ;  s.  Whitehall  1886,  d.  Ripple  by  St.  Gilmer. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 

-  £100  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  a  Member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  interested  in 
the  breeding  of  Hunters. 
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liv        Award  of  Live  Stock  Frizes  at  Norwich,   1911. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

267  III.  (jC5.)— W.  R.  Clarke,  Debden  Hall.  Loughton,  Essex,  for  Curiosity  (Supp. 
No.  36).  chestnut ;  s.  Intaslio,  d.  Flash  2nd  39.56  by  Travles. 

268  IV.  (£4.)— Mrs.  Robert  Cottrill,  Sandal  Lodge,  Droitwich.  for  Condor  (Supp. 
No.  67),  chestnut,  bred  by  D.  Haward,  Carrigtwohill ;  s.  Ben,  d.  by  Baron  Farney. 

272  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Colonel  H.  Jerome,  C  B.,  Bilton  Hall,  York,  for  Ludlow. 
Class  31. —  Hunter  Fillies,  foaied  in  1910.     [13  entries,  1  absent.] 
287  I.  (^20,  &  Champion.')— Mary,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Easton  Park,  Wickham 

Market,  for  chestnut ;  s.  St.  Jacques,  d.  Mama. 
286  II.  (i:lO.)— Major-Gen.Goldsworthy.C.B.,  YaldhamManor,Kemsing.Sevenoaks, 

for  Pearl  2nd  3996.  chestnut ;  s.  Battlement,  d.  Diamond  3365  by  Eglamore. 
285  III.  (^£5.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt..  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Bouncey  Bella, 

brown  ;  s.  Flambeau  67.  d.  Falmouth  Belle. 

283  IV.  (.£4.)— Sir  Merrik  Burrell,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Sunray  4046, 
chestnut ;  «.  Red  Heart,  d.  Stirrenden  3757. 

284  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Fellowes,  Shotesham  Vicarage,  Norwich, 
for  Powder. 

Class  32. — Hxinter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1909.     [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

303  I.  (i:20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. i )— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge.  Edwinstowe, 

Newark,  for  Juliet  3rd  40.53,  chestnut,  bred  by  H.  Hetherington.  Armathwaite, 

Cumberland  ;  s.  Time  Table. 
302  II.  (i;  10.)— William  Severs.  Wilstrop  Hall,  Green  Hammerton,  York,  for  Actress 

7th  4066.  brown  ;  s.  Atlas,  d.  Blue  Bell  2nd  4067  by  Langton  2nd. 
297  III.  (i;5.)— Mrs.  Burrell,  Carham  Hall,  Coldstream,  for  Scalene  3707,  chestnut ; 

,s\  Gold.  d.  The  Rhomb  3777  by  Isosceles. 
300  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  J.  C  Hill,  Glentworth  Hall,  Lincoln,  for  Miss  Selby. 

Class  33. — Hunter  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 
312  I.  (.£20.)— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Lucy 

Grey,  hay  ;  s.  Barbarian,  d.  Lucy  Grey  2611  by  Duke  of  Portland. 
311  II.  (£10.)— E.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Rauceby,  near  Grantham,  for  Travelling  Lady  3782, 

chestnut,  bred  by  C.  W.  Cross,  Marnham  Hall,  Newark  ;  s.  Travelling  Lad,  d.  Tet  by 

Blue  Blood. 

309  III.  (£5.)— BERTRAM  W.  Talbot,  Blickling  Lodge,  Aylsham,  for  Tablet,  brown  : 
s.  Hindley.  d.  Abbess. 

310  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  Herbert  Taylor,  Lower  Woodsfleld,  Newland,  Malvern,  for 
Lady  Somerset  2nd. 

Class  34. — Hunter  3Iares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  up  to  from  12  to  14  stone. 
[21  entries,  6  absent.] 

315  I.  (^£20,  Champion,'  &  Cup. 3)— Sir  Merrik  Burrell,  Bt.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham, 
for  Casual  (vol.  1),  bay,  foaled  in  1901,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Barleythorpe, 
Oakham  ;  s.  Castlenock  2,  d.  Sister  Mary  by  Brown  Prince.  [Foal  by  Hanover 
Square.] 

326  II.  (jClO.)— Pandia  p.  Rodocanachi,  Dunchurch,  near  Rugby,  for  Fleur-de-Lys 

2344,  bay,  foaled    1898,   bred    by    R.  N.  Byass,   Stow-on-the-Wold ;    s.  Herald,  d. 

Tormonite  by  The  Lawyer.     [Foal  by  Red  Sahib.] 
325  III.  (£5.)— ERNEST  W.  Robinson,  Liscombe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Vademecum 

(vol.  21,  p.  848,  G.S.B.),  brown,  foaled  in  1903,  bred  bv  R.  Downes  ;  «.  Hackler  (vol.  17, 

p.  251,  G.S.B.),  d.  Verilv  by  Stylites.     [Foal  by  Chuckawa v.] 

316  IV.  (£4.)— SIR  MERRIK  Burrell,  Bt.,  for  Surprise  3014,  bay,  foaled  in  1902,  bred 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Z.  Walker,  Acock's  Green.  Birmingham  ;  s.  Silver  King,  d.  My 
Treasure  b>/  Hidden  Treasure.    [Foal  by  Rousseau.] 

328  V.  (jei. )— WILLIAM  H.  SHIERS,  The  Red  House,  Hartford,  Cheshire,  for  Beechnut 

2nd  3284,  bay,  foaled  in  1901.    [Foal  by  Squadron  Leader.] 
333  R.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 

Paleface. 

Class  35. — Hunter  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  up  to  more  than  14  stone. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 
337  I.  (X20,  E.  N.  for  Champion, ^  &  R.  N.  for  Cup.  s)— Miss  A.  W.  Hiqnett.  Offley  Ley, 
Crewe,  for  Diana  3366,  bay,  foaled  in  1894,  breeder  unknown.    [Foal  by  Squadron 
Leader.] 

1  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hunters'  Improvement  Society  for  the  best 
Filly  not  exeoeding  three  years  old.  in  Classes  31-33,  which  is  registered  with  a  number 
in  the  Hunter  Stud  Book. 

^  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hunters'  Improvement  Society  for  the  best 
Mare,  four  years  and  upwards,  in  (Dlasses  34  and  35,  which  is  registered  witb  a  number 
in  the  Hunter  Stud  Book. 

'  Silver  Cup  given  by  the  Richmond  Royal  Horse  Show  Society  for  the  best  Brood 
Mare  in  Classes  34  and  35. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

334  II.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Merrik  Burrell,  Bt..  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Speculation 

3733.  bav,  foaled  in  1898,  bred  by  T.  &  M.  Sedgwick,  Darlington  ;  «.  Pinzon  (vol.  17, 

p.  480)  h'y  Luck's  All  ( vol.  11,  p.  49fi).     [Foal  hy  Red  Heart.] 
340  in.  (jCS.)— P   B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe.  Newark,  for  Alice 

22nd,  chestnut,  foalod  in  1905,  bred  bv  M.  Smith,  Eaton,  near  Retford  ;  s.  Top  Card, 

d.  by  Master  Bob.    [Foal  by  Billidne.] 
336  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Frederick  Hardy,   Staunton  Hall,  Nottingham,  for   Portland 

Duchess. 

Olass  36. — Hunter  Colt  Foals,  the  j)roduce  of  Mares  in  Classes  34  or  35. 
[8  entries,  2  absent.] 

344  I.  (ieiO.")— MAJOR-GENERAL  GOLDSWORTHT.  C.B.,  Taldham  Manor,  Kemsing, 
Sevenoaks.  for  chestnut,  foaled  April  10  :  s.  Red  Heart,  d.  Diamond  336.'3  by  Eglamore. 

348  II.  (jCS.)— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  chestnut, 

foaled  March  21  :  s.  Avarice,  d.  Paleface. 
346  III.  (^S.)— Ernest  W.  Robinson,  Llscombe,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  brown,  foaled 

March  3  ;  s.  Chuckaway  (vol.  20,  p.  854,  G.S.B.),  d.  Vademecum  (vol.  21,  p.  848,  G.S.B.) 

by  Hackler  (vol.  17.  p.  261,  G.S.B.) 

345  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Frederick  Hardy,  Staunton  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Class  37. — Hunter  Filly  Foals,  the  produce  of  Mares  in  Classes  34  or  35. 

[16  entries,  4  absent.] 

355  I.  (jCIO.i— Miss  A.  W.   Hignett,  Offley  Ley,  Crewe,  tor  bay,  foaled  March  25  :  .«. 

Squadron  Leader,  d.  Diana. 
352  II.  (jCS.)— Datid  Dayies,  M.P.,  Plas  Dinam.  Llandinam.  for  Florodora,  bay,  foaled 

March  21 :  s.  Pedlar  Brand,  d.  Florence  3406. 
350  III.  (jCS.)— Sir  Merrik    Burrell,  Bt.,  Knepp    Castle,  Horsham,  for    Amazon, 

chestnut,  foaled  April  24 ;  ,?.  Red  Heart,  d.  Speculation  3733  by  Pinzon. 
363  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Bertram  w.  Talbot,  Blickling  Lodge.  Aylsham. 

Hunter  Riding  Classes.^ 

Glass  38. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1907,  uji  to  from 
\2  to  14  stojie.      [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

367  I.  (iCl5.)— JOHN  H.  STOKES,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 
for  King  Georg'e,  chestnut  gelding. 

366  II.  (jCIO.)- -The  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Fellowes,  Shotesham  Vicarage,  Norwich,  for 
St.  Andrew,  bay  gelding  :  s.  St.  Lorenzo,  d.  Petrel  2nd  ,S629  hii  Jupiter  Tonans  Colt. 

368  III.  (jC5.)— E.  S.  TOMLINSON,  Rauceby.  near  Grantham,  for  Grey  Friar,  grey 
gelding. 

365  IV.  (ir'5.)— R.  H.  Allen.  Hackford,  Attleborough.  for  brown  gelding,  bred  bv 
W.  Goodwyn.  East  Winch,  King's  Lynn  ;  s.  Master  Lovat,  d.  Gaberdene  by  Ascetic." 

Class  39. — Hufifer  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  /«  1907,  tip  to  more  than  14  stone. 
[4  entries,  1  absent.] 

373  I.  (jCIS.)— JOHN  H.  STOKES,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 
for  Golden  Amber,  chestnut  gelding,  bred  by  M.  Blakey,  Coxwold,  Torks. ;  «.  Red 
Eagle,  d.  by  Ambergris. 

370  II.  (jCIO.1— F.  Gordon  Colman.  Littleburgh,  Burgh  Heath,  Surrey,  for  Cairo,  bay 

gelding  :  s.  Riverstown.  d.  Homely  Lass  by  Homely. 
372  III.  r^5.)— HAROLD  LOWTHER  and  J.  M.  LONGE,  The  Hotel,  Northwood,  Middlesex, 

for  Paddy,  bay  gelding,  breeder  unknown. 

Class  iO.~~Hn)ifer  Mares  or  Geldings,  Nonce,  foaled  in  or  before  1906, 
up  to  from  12  to  14  stone.        [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

384  I.  <:^15.)— F.  B.  WILKINSON,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  In  the 
Gloaming,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1906. 

374  II.  (^10.)— SIR  Merrik  Burrell,  BT.,  Knepp  Castle,  Horsham,  for  Red  Hawke 
bay  gelding,  foaled  in  190(;.  ' 

383  III.  (£5.)— THE  Countess  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  for 
Frank,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  190,"),  breeder  unknown. 

376  IV.  (jC5.)— John  Drage.  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Bound  Over,  bay 
gelding,  foaled  in  1906.  breeder  unknown. 

382  V.  r^es.)— JOHN  H.  STOKES,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough,  for 
Courtier,  brown  gelding,  foaled  in  1906. 

377  E.  N.  &  H.  C— GORDON  B.  FOSTER,  The  Hall,  Thorne,  Yorks,  for  Whitley  Bridge. 
Class  41. —  Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings.  Xorire,  foaled  in  or  hefore  190(),  up  to 

more  than  14  stone.     [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

393  I.  (iC15.)— JOHN  H.  STOKES,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 
for  Dignity,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1904. 

'  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

395  11.  (jCIO.)— F.  B.  Wilkinson.  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Ashton, 
chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1905. 

387  III.  (jCS.)— John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Domino,  bay  gelding, 

foaled  in  1906,  breeder  unknown. 
394  IV.  (:f5.»--THE  Countess  of  Warwick,  Warwiok  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  for 

August,  brown  gelding,  foaled  in  1906,  breeder  unknown. 
389  V.(jf5.i    Major  Geoffrey  GLYN.Melchbourne  Priory.  Sharnbrook,  for  Ballinleen, 

bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  W.  Kearney,  Ballinleen,  Bansha  ;  s.  Ormelio,  d. 

York. 
391  E.  N.  &  H.  0.— Captain  M.  Hill,  Westwood  House,  West  Bergholt,  Essex,  for 

Rocklight. 

Class  42. — Hunter  Mares  or   Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1907,  up  to 

from   12  to  13' 7  stone.     [19  entries,   1  absent.] 

404  I.  (jC20.)— The  Countess  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  for 

Zealot,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  E.  L.  Fenwick,  Little  Belvoir. 

Melton  Mowbray  ;  s.  Whisperer,  d.  by  Zeal. 

396  II.  fjC15.)— E.  C.  N.  ASHTON,  The  Cottage,  Doveridge,  Derby,  for  Thermos,  brown 
gelding,  foaled  in  1903. 

397  III.  (jCIO.)— J.  H.  Dunn,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston  Hill,  for  Barbison,  grey  gelding, 
foaled  in  1906,  bred  by  W.  Jordison,  Carlton  Lodge,  Thirsk  ;  s.  Boykin,  d.  Snowdrop 
hv  Entertainer. 

402  IV.  (£5.)— JOHN  H.  Stokes,  Netlier  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough, 

for  Suspense,  bav  gelding,  foaled  in  1900. 
374  V.  (£5.i--SiR  Merrik  Burrell,  Bt.,  for  Red  Hawke.    (See  Class  40.) 
376  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Drage,  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  Bound  Over. 
Class  43.  —Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  iefore  1907,  up  to  more  than 

from  137  aiid  not  more  than  15  stone.      [15  entries,  4  absent.] 
386  I.  (je20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.^)— John  Drage.  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton, 

for  Red  Eagle,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1905,  breeder  unknown. 
407  II.  (jei5.)— W.  A.  Simpson-Hinchliffe,  9,  Park  Parade  Stables,  Harrogate,  for 

Broadwood  (Supp.  No.  7».  brown  gelding,  foaled  in  1903,  bred  by  J.  Eichardson, 

Saltown  Manor,  York  ;  s.  Eed  Eagle,  d.  by  Selbv. 
411  III.  (^10.)— The  Countess  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Lodge.  Melton  Mowbray,  for 

Gold  Flame,  bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1905,  breeder  unknown. 
.387  IV.  (jC5.)— John  Drage,  for  Domino.    (See  Class  4L) 
410  V.  (jC5.)— John   H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden,  Market  Harborough. 

for  Impudence,  bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1905. 
406  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Gordon  B.  Foster,  The  Hall,  Thome,  Yorks,  for  Recruit. 

Class  44. — Hunter  Mares  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  or  before  1907,  uj)  to 

more  than  15  stone.      [13  entries,  1  absent.] 

416  I.  (jCSO,  &  Champion.')— John  H.  Stokes,  Nether  House,  Great  Bowden.  Market 

Harborough.  for  Forensic,  bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1906. 
415  II.  (jC15.)— John  Drage.  Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton,  for  John  G'Gaunt,  bay 

gelding,  foaled  in  1906,  breeder  unknown. 
.395  III.  (jCIO.)— F.  B.  Wilkinson,  for  Ashton.    (See  Class  41.) 

393  IV.  (X5.)~John  H.  Stokes,  for  Dignity.    (See  Class  41.) 

414  V.  (£'5.)— John  Drage.  for  Brown  Bread,  bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1906,  breeder  un- 
known. 

394  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Countess  of  Warwick,  for  August. 

Polo  and  Riding  Ponies.' 

Class  45.- — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1908,  not 
exceeding  142  hands.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
419  I.  (jei5,  &  Champion.  3)— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
for  Othrae  447.  bay,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  W.  E.  Elsey,   Baumber;  s.  Eaeburn 
d.  Othery  by  King  Monmouth. 

421  II.  (jClO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.')— Lord  Lucas.  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  for  Jacko 
442,  chestnut,  foaled  in  1904,  bred  by  J.  Lonsdale  ;  s.  Jacquemart,  d.  Mareca  by 
Cherry  Eipe. 

418  III.  (jC5.)— James  E.  B.  Baillie,  Dochfour,  Inverness,  for  Sammy  The  Verger  503. 
chestnut,  foaled  in  1906,  bred  by  C.  Mynors,  Sudbury,  Derby  ;  *•.  Avington,  d.  Gold 
Flake  by  Esterling. 

422  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  Howard  Taylor.  Ham  pole  Priory,  Doncaster,  for  Field  Marshall. 

1  Gold  Challenge  Cup  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Hunters  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Gelding  in  Classes  38-44. 

2  £40  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society. 

3  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society  for  the  best 
Stalhon  or  Colt  in  Classes  45-47. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Olast  46. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Colts,  Fillies,  or   Geldings,  foaled  in  1910. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

424  I.  (X16.)— Sir  John  barker,  Bt.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Right  Boy, 
bay  colt ;  t.  Right  For'ard  368,  d.  Baby  Girl  by  Sandiway  121. 

425  II.  (jC10.~)— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  for  Sandipix  (Supp.  1911),  bay  colt ;  s.  Sandiway 
121.  d.  Pixie  161,5  tj/  Marmiton. 

431  III.  (X5.)— W.  &  H.  Whitley.  Prlmley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Crystal,  bay 
filly  :  I.  Bold  Marco  352,  d.  Doreen. 

423  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  for  Lady  Buckingham. 

OlasB  47. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Colts,  Fillies,  or  Geldings,  foaled  im  1909. 

[10  entries,  none  absent.] 
437  I.  (.£15.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Sparkling  Crocus 

(Supp.  1010),  chestnut  Ally  ;  s.  Merry  Matchmaker,  d.  Crocus  1471  by  Ascetic. 
434  II.  (i:lO.)— SIR  John  Barker.  Bt.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Silversmith, 

bav  gelding  ;  s.  Eight  For'ard  368.  d.  Silvertail  573  by  Low  Water. 
433  III.  (£5.>— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  for  Eedoun,  brown  gelding;  s.  Othrae  447,  d. 

Redoute. 

432  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  for  Bronze. 

Class  i&.—Polo  and  Ridi>ig  Pony  Fillies  or  Geldings,  foaled  in  1908. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

443  I.  (^15.)— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Colonel, 

bay  gelding  ;  s.  Right  For'ard  368,  d.  Black  Bella  475  by  Blackthorne. 
442  II.  (jflO.)— Sir  John  barker.  liT.,  for  Bronzino,  bay  gelding ;  s.  Garb,  d.  Brownie 

1574. 
44.')  III.  (^5.)— H.  Paudbl  Phillips,  Mapleton  Stud,  Edenbridge,  for  Chit  Chat  (Supp. 
1909-lU),  chestnut  Ally,  bred  by  Col.  E.  N.  Ilenriques,  Ambarrow  HiJl,  Sandhurst ; 
s.  Mootrub  32,  d.  Housemaid  1183. 
446  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Tresham  Gilbey,  WhitehaU,  Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Market  Girl. 
Class  49. — Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  not  exceeding 
14 '2  hands.     [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

448  I,  (X15,  &  Champion.  1)— Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  The  Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
for  Silver  Star  1020,  bay,  aged,  bred  by  G.  Hutchings,  Claremont,  Paignton  ;  s. 
Kniglit  of  the  Laund,  d.  by  Acrobat.     [Foal  by  Othrae  447.] 

449  II.  (.^10,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion.  1 )— Tresham  Gilbey,  Whitehall,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford, for  Eedstone  1786,  chestnut,  aged.    [Foal  hy  Bold  Marco  352.] 

Hack  or  Riding*  Ponies. 

Class  50. — Mare-t  or   Geldings,  Hunter  or  Polo  Type  {light  iveighf),  foaled  in 
or  before  1907,  not  exceeding  15  hands.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

4.53  I.  (jC15.)— Washington  Charters,  The  Manor,  Horringer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for 

chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1905.  breeder  unknown. 
455  II.  (jCIO.;— MA.JOR  C.  J.   Ecclks,  16th    Lancers,  Cavalry  Barracks,  Norwich,  for 

Sylvia  2nd  2133,  chestnut  mare,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  by  Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  The 

Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford  ;  s.  Mark  For'ard,  d.  Silver  Queen  by  Sandiway  121. 
452  III.  (i'5.)— Mrs.   W.  0.   N.    Chapman,  Heppington,  Canterbury,  for  Silent  Lad, 

chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1906. 

459  E.  N.  &  H.  C— P.  Robinson,  Cleevethorpe,  Sandal,  Wakefield,  for  Wavney. 

Class  51. — Mares  or   Geldings,  Hunter  or  Polo  Type  (heavy  weight),  foaled  i« 

or  before  1907,  )iot  exceeding  15  hands.      [5  entries,  3  absent.] 
464  I.  (jC15,  &  Champion.  3)— Maurice  J.  Kingscote,  Watermoor  House,  Cirencester, 
for  Bridget,  chestnut  mare,  foaled  in  1905. 

460  II.  (iClO.J— THE  REV.  Harry  E.  Beck,  Harpley  House,  King's  Lynn,  for  bay 
gelding,  foaled  in  1904,  breeder  unknown. 

Class  52. — Mares  or  Geldings,  Park  Hacks  (light  loeight),  foaled  in  or  before 
1907,  exceeding  15  hands.     [7  entries,  5  absent.] 

467  I.  (£15.)  -B.  Faudel  Phillips,  Mapleton  Stud,  Edenbridge,  for  Eobin  Grey,  grey 
gelding,  foaled  in  1903,  breeder  unknown. 

468  II.  (jCIO.)-G.  Millard,  Hethel,  Norwich,  for  dark  chestnut  mare,  foaled  in  1903. 

'  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society  for  the  best 
Mare  or  Filly  in  Classes  46-i9. 

'^  Prizes  given  by  tlie  Norwich  Local  Committee. 

3  Gold  Challenge  (Jup  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Hacks  and  Riding  Ponies  for 
the  best  Animal  in  Classes  50-53. 
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Class  53. — Mares  or  Geldings,  Park  Haclii;  (heavy  loeight),  foaled  in  or  before 
1907,  exceeding  15  hands.     [7  enti'ies,  3  absent.] 

471  I.  (jCIS,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion- 1)— Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Chapman,  Heppington,  Canter- 
bury, for  Bergomot,  bay  gelding,  foaled  in  1907,  bred  by  J.  W.  Ford,  Qanton,  Yorks. ; 
s.  Wales,  d.  by  Burgomaster. 

473  II.  (XlO.)— H.  Faudel  Phillips,  Mapleton  stud,  Edenbridge,  for  The  Chocolate 
Soldier,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1907,  bred  by  Sir  John  Barker,  Bt.,  The  Grange, 
Bishop's  Stortlord  ;  s.  Jew  Boy,  d. Lightning  by  Stowmarket. 

405  III.  (je5.)-J.  H.  Dunn.  Coombe  Cottage.  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  for  Caly-tan  (late 
Premier),  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  in  1905. 

472  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Washington  Charters,  The  Manor,Horringer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Cleveland  Bays  or  Coacli  Horses. 

OlasB  54. —  Cleveland  Bag  or  Coaching  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908  or  1909. 
[6  entries,  1  absent.] 
479  I.  (£15.)  -John  Lett,  Cleveland  Stud  Farm.  Billington,  York,  for  Cholderton  Luck 
(Cleveland  Bav),  foaled  in  1909,  bred  bv  H.  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton,  Salisbury; 
s.  Cholderton  Luck's  All  1664,  d.  Rosedale  fc;/ Wellington. 

477  II.  (jCIO.)— GEORGE  Elders,  Toft  House  Farm,  Aislaby,  Sleights,  Torks.,  for  Ha^r- 
thorn  Hero  1710  (Cleveland  Bay),  foaled  in  1908 ;  a-.  Rosdale  1692,  d.  Lady  Stainthorpe 
718  by  Hillingdon  986. 

482  III.  (;t5.)— Frank  H.  Stericker,  Westgate  House,  Pickering,  for  Gauntlet  2513 
(Coaching),  foaled  in  1908,  bred  by  W.  Cooper,  Hall  Farm,  Atterington,  York;  s. 
Breaston  Prince  2451,  d.  Princess  Helen  931  6?/ Luck's  All  1114. 

478  R.  N.  &  H.  C.— BertKitching,  Hungate  House,  Pickering,  for  Kitching's  Advocate. 

Class  55. —  Cleveland  Bay  or  Coaching  Mares,  loith  Foals  at  foot. 
[3  entries,  none  absent.] 

483  I.  (jClB.)— George  Elders,  Toft  House  Farm,  Aislaby,  Sleights,  Yorks.,  for 
Hawthorn  Beauty  1170  (Coaching),  foaled  in  1905  ;  s.  Rosdale  1692,  d.  Aislaby  Beauty 
1169  by  Prince  George  235.    [Foal  by  Breaston  Prince  2451.] 

485  II.  (dClO.)— Frank  H.  Stericker,  Westgate  House,  Pickering,  for  Elena  1150 
(Coaching),  foaled  in  1907  ;  s.  Aneroid  2419,  d.  Princess  Beatrice  913  by  Luck's  All 
1114.    [Foal  by  Breaston  Prince  2451.] 

Hackneys.  =» 

Class  56. — Hackney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1910.     [15  entries,  2  absent.] 
488  I.  (jCEO.)— Henry  B.  Brandt,  Capenor,  Nutfleld,  Surrey,  for  Capenor  Matador, 

chestnut  roan  ;  s.  Mathias  A  1  10751.  d.  Madame  Pompadour  20070  by  Polonius  4931. 
491  II.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Bouncey  Antonius, 

chestnut ;  s.  Antonius  10559,  d.  Lady  Cadet  8024  bii  Cadet  1251. 
497  III.  (jCS.)— W.  W.  Rycroft.  Drake  Hill  Hackney  Stud,  Bingley,  for  Admiral  Cliquot, 

chestnut,  bred  by  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Castleford,  Chepstow  ;  s.  Leopard  9783,  d.  Hop- 
wood  Clematis  15876  by  Rosador4964. 
.500  IV.  (i.'4.)— Robert   Whitworth,  Londesborough  Stud.   Market  Weighton,  for 

Euclid,  chestnut ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Thorpe  Molly  19598  by  Danebury  4724. 
495  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Edward  Mann,  Bt.,  Thelveton  Hall,  Scole,  for  Thelveton 

Picador. 

Class  57. — Hackney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1909.      [12  entries,  2  absent.] 
510  I.  (.£20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.')— W.  W.  Rycroft,  Drake  Hill  Hackney  Stud, 
Bingley,  for  Woodhatch  'Viceroy  11625,  chestnut,  bred  by  R.  P.  Evans,  Woodhatch 
House,  Reigate  ;  s.  Hopwood  Viceroy  9280,  d.  Ticonderoga  15480  by  Beau  Fort  4625. 

506  II.  (jCIO.)— R.  A.  DE  Mancha,  Waterside  Stud,  Frogmore,  St.  Albans,  for  'Ver 
Performer,  dark  chestnut ;  s.  Elevator  5599,  d.  Empress  of  Holdemess  10877  by 
Langton  Performer  4844. 

507  III.  (jC5.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Eleenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Sparkling  Danegelt 
11576,  chestnut :  s.  Roval  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Polly  Olga  18499?)'/  Rosador4964. 

512  IV.  (je4.)— Robert  Whitwortu,  Londesborough  Stud.  Market  Weighton,  for 
Aaron  11.307,  chestnut,  bred  by  R.  G.  Heaton,  Chatteris  ;s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  St. 
Agatha  15400  6//  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009. 

504  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  H.  CLARK,  White  Hall,  Winestead,  Hull,  for  'Westlands  Polonius. 

1  Gold  Challenge  Cup  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Hacks  and  Riding  Ponies  for 
the  best  Animal  in  Classes  50-53. 

2  £75  towards  the  Prizes  for  Hackneys  and  Hackney    Ponies  were  given  by  the 
Hackney  Horse  Society. 

3  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Stallion  in 
Classes  56-58. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "'bred  by  exhibitor."] 
Class  58. — Hackney  Stallions,  foaled  in  1908.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 
517  I.  (jC20,  &  Champion.  1 )— THE  EXORS.  of  the  Late  B.  Lucas,  Thorpe  Underwood, 
Northampton,  for  Sprightly  Danegelt  11221,  chestnut,  bred  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey, 
Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex  ;  s.  Royal  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Gallant  Girl  15093  by  Revival 
7236. 

519  II.  (^10.)— W.  W.  Rtcroft,  Drake  Hill  Hackney  Stud,  Bingley,  for  Angram 
Astonishment  10930,  dark  chestnut,  bred  by  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Angram,  Torks. ;  s.  St. 
Thomas  7261,  d.  Angram  Sunflower  17966  bi/  Ganymede^  2076. 

513  III.  (jC5.)— T.  B.  COLMAN,  Bridgham,  Thetford,  for  Bridgham  Sportsman,  chestnut: 
s.  Copper  King  7764.  d.  Autumn  15585  by  Tribute  585?,. 

520  E.  N.  &  H.  C— H.  V.  Shebingham,  South  Creake,  Fakenham,  for  Creake  Victor. 

Class  59. — Hackney  Fillies,  foaled  in  1910.     [7  entries,  mnie  absent.] 
527  I.  (^20.)— W.  Burnell  Tubes,  The  Paddocks,  Mill  Hill,  for  Apex,  bay  ;  s.  Leopard 

9783,  d.  Lighthouse  15977  by  Forest  King  5621. 
522  II.  fjClO.)— Robert   Baxter,   Primrose   Villa,    Walsoken,   Wisbech,    for    lonius, 

chestnut ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Walsoken  Pride  16308  by  Lord  Bardolph  412. 
.526  III.  CjC5.)— Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Bouncey  Girl, 

chestnut  roan  ;  s.  Antonius  10559,  d.  Gallant  Girl  15093  by  Revival  7236. 
524  R.  N.  &  H.  C— HENRY  B.  Brandt,  Capenor,  Nuffield,  for  Bellona. 

Class  60.— Hackney  Fillies,  foaled  in  1909.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
535  I.  (jC20,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.2)— W.  Burnell  Tubbs,  The  Paddocks,  Mill  Hill. 

for  The  Whip  21707.  chestnut ;  s.  Leopard  9783,  d.  Terrington  Leah  18665  by  Gold- 
finder  6th  1791. 
529  II.  (^10.)— Henry  B.  Brandt,  Capenor,  Nuffield,  Surrey,  for  Belle  Mere  21237,  dark 

chestnut,  bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  Brookfield,  Highgate  ;  s  Polonius  4931, 

d.  Bellissima  12444  by  Beau  Lyons  2357. 

531  III.  (iC5.)— William  McAllister,  Hackney  Stud,  Inverness,  for  Abania  of  Inver- 
ness 21201.  chestnut ;  s.  Royal  Danegelt  .5785,  d.  Inverness  Duchess  of  Connaught 
15192  by  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009. 

532  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Edward  Mann,  Bt.,  Thelveton  Hall,  Scole,  for  Thelveton 
Rosette. 

Class  61. — Hackney  Fillies,  foaled  in  1908.     [9  entries,  nfine  absent.] 
,543  I.  (jC20,  &  Champion.  •!  )—W.  W.  Rycroft,  Drake  Hill  Hackney  Stud,  Bingley.  for 

Beckingham  Czarina  20518,  chestnut,  bred  by  R.  Surfleet,  The  Limes,  Beckingham, 

Gainsborough  ;  s.  Beckingham  Flashlight  9116,  d.  Miss  Helmsley  12953  by  Danebury 

4724. 
541  II.  (jCIO.)— Mrs.  Fletcher  &  Sons,  The  Grange,  Angram,  York,  for  Angram  Queen 

Patricia  20484.  chestnut ;  s.  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  3009,  d.  Angram  Princess 

Patricia  17097  by  Challenger  3013. 
539  III.  (£h. )— H.  C.  Callaby,  Hunstanton.  Norfolk,  for  Hunston  Queen  20767,  chestnut ; 

s.  Royal  Danegelt  5785,  d.  Dashing  Princess  16.563  by  Baden  Powell  7346. 
537  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Walter   Brigqs,  Linden   Hall,  Borwick,  Carnforth,  for  Albin 

Ophelia. 

Class  62. — Hackney  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  over  14,  and  not  exceeding 

152  hands.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

549  I.  (jC20.)— H.  Hinrichsen,  Henshall  Hall,  Congleton,  for  Hopwood  Clematis  15876, 

dark  chestnut,  foaled  in  1902,  bred  by  F.  I.  Batchelor,  Hopwood,  Alvechurch  ; 

.<;.  Rosador  4964.  d.  Muriel  2340  by  Cadet  1251.    [Fonl  by  Leopard  9783.] 
.545  II.  (jCIO.)— Henry  B.  Brandt.  Capenor,  Nuffield,  Surrey,  for  Leopardess  18360, 

dark  chestnut,  foaled  in  190.5,  bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  Brookfield  Stud, 

Highgate  ;  s.  Leopold  8218,  d.  Marguerite  12080  bu  Candidate  920.    [Foal  by  Royal 

Danegelt  5785.] 
.551  III.  (£h.)—'B..  V.  SHERINGHAM,  South  Creake,  Fakenham,  for  Creake  Sylvia  15017, 

chestnut,  foaled  in  1901 ;  a.  Challenger  3013,  d.  Maidie  11241  by  Silvio  4983.     [Foal  by 

Antonius  105,59,] 
546  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Walter  Brigg.s,  Linden  Hall,  Borwick,  Carnforth,  for  Angram 

Rosette. 

Class  Q3.— Hackney  Mares,  with  Foals  at  foot,  over  152  hands. 

[4  entries,  1  absent.] 

552  I.  (£2^.)—B..  C.  Callaby,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  for  Terrington  Blue  Stocking  18651, 

chestnut,  foaled  in  190.5,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bt.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  ; 

«.  Caxton  2398,  d.  Terrington  Newnham   162.56  by  Goldfinder  61  h  1791.      [Foal   by 

Leopard  9783.] 

I  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Stallion 
in  Classes  56-58. 

'  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Mare 
or  Filly  in  Classes  59-63. 


Ix  Award  of  Live  Stock  Prizes  at  Norwich,   1911. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

554  II.  (i^lO.)— SIB  WALTER  GiLBEY,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Polly  Olga  18499, 
chestnut,  foaled  in  1905,  bred  bv  E.  Hodgson,  The  Hallows,  Brdlington  ;  s.  Rosador 
4964,  d.  Lady  Superior  12033  6'/  Garten  Duke  of  Connaught  3009.  [Foal  by  Antonius 
10559.] 

553  III.  (jC5.)— John  Chivers.  Wvchfield,  Cambridge,  for  Maudora  16010.  bay,  foaled 
in  1902.  bred  by  A.  A.  Haley,  Malton,  Yorka. ;  ».  Eosador  4964,  d.  Lady  Maude  4150  by 
Pioneer  1088.    [Foal  hij  Antonius  10559.] 

Class  64. — Hachtiey  Foals,  tlie  ijvoduce  of  Mares  in  Classes  02  or  03. 

[9  entries,  nr>ne  absent.] 

,564  I.  (jC10.)~H.  V.  Sheringham.  South  Creake,  Fakenham,  for  chestnut  filly,  foaled 

April  1  ;  s.  Antonius  10559,  d.  Creake  Sylvia  15017  bii  Challenger  3013. 
5.58  II.  (jC5.)— H.  C.  Callaby,  Hunstanton.  Norfolk,  for  chestnut  colt,  foaled  April  3, 

bred  by  G.  A.  Cobb,  Garston,  Watford  ;  «.  Leopard  9783,  d.  Terrington  Blue  Stocking 

18651  1.1/  Caxton  2.398. 
561  III.  (jC3.)— Sir   Walter  Gilbey,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  chestnut  colt, 

foaled  March  28  ;  s.  Antonius  10559,  d.  Terrington  Purity  13979  by  Goldfinder  6th 

1791. 
559  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Edmund  C  Chapman,  Stud  Farm,  Alethorpe,  Fakenham. 

Hackney  Ponies.' 

Class  65. — Hackneij  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1908, 
iwt  exceeding  14  hands.     [11    entries,  2   absent.] 

574  I.  (^15.)— D.  R.  Thomas,  Tanyrallt  Pony  Stud.Talybont,  for  Tanyrallt  Fireboy  11229, 
bav,  foaled  1908,  bred  by  O.  T.  Price,  Lyndhurst.  Brockenhurst ;  s.  Fire  Boy  7440, 
d.  Lyndhurst  Paula  16780  bij  Tissington  Horace  7653. 

565  II.  (^10.)-.rosnuA  Ball,  Southworth  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Southwell  Swellll219, 

bav.  foaled  1907,  bred  bv  E.  W.  Sankev,  Croft.  Lanes. :  s.  Pinderfields  Horace  7952. 

d.  tilston  Maid  16278  by  Berkeley  Model  3663. 
569  III.  (i'5.)— James  Hales.  P.ouKham  Ponv  Stud.  Burv  St.  Edmunds,  for  Son  of  Fire, 

9023,  bav,  foaled  1903.  bred  bv  Alfred  S.  Day,  Berkeley  Stud,  Crewe;  x.  Fire  Bov 

7440,  d.  Berkeley  Dagmar  13267  by  Berkeley  Model  3663. 

575  IV.  (£4.) -WiLLLVM  Wainwright,  The  Pony  Stud,  Talke,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for 
Talke  Wildfire  10825.  bay,  foaled  in  1907 :  s.  Fire  Boy  7440,  d.  Berkeley  Lily  14137  by 
Berkeley  Model  3663. 

Class    66. — Hackney  Pony   Colts,   Fillies,  or    Geldings,  foaled  in   1909, 
not  e-vceeding   13'2  hands.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

583  I.  (.£15.)— ROBERT  Whitworth.  Londesborough  Stud.  Market  Weighton.  for 
Melbourne  Fame  11.509.  bay  eolt,  bred  by  W.  Cliff.  Melbourne  Hall,  near  York ;  s 
Roval  Sueei>ss  8995,  d.  Wortley  Bell  14873  by  Sir  Horace  5102. 

579  II.  (ilO.)— H.  LE  Marchant,  Buriington  Lodge,  Streatham  Common,  London.  S.W., 
for  Ch  )f  olate  Soldier,  brown  eolt ;  ».  Torchflre  9472,  d.  Svlvia  Whitnev  by  Mathias 
6473. 

578  III.  (£5.)— John  Jones  &  Sons,  Dinarth  Hall  Ponv  Stud,  Colwvn  Bay.  for 
Little  Briton,  dark  brown  eolt.  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  O.V.O.,  Walton 
Hall,  Warrington  :  s.  Warrener  8025,  d.  Tissington  Amy  18684  by  Sir  Horace  5402. 

582  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  E.  Waud,  Ferniehurst,  Baildon,  Yorks,  for  Ferniehurst 
Fusilier. 

Class  67. — Hackney   Pony   Fillies   or    Geldings,  foaled   in    1908, 
not  e.cceedlng  13'3  hands.      [4  entries.] 

585  I.  (£15.)— J.  H.  Tate.  Hackney  Stud,  Grimsby,  for  Glenavon  Fireworks  1103.5,  bav 
gelding,  bred  by  \\ .  Wainwright  &  Sons,  Talke,  Stoke-on-Trent  ;  s.  Fire  Boy  7440,  d. 
Berkeley  Lily  14137  by  Berkeley  .Model  3663. 

586  II.  (£10).— D.  R.  THOMAS,  Tanyrallt  Pony  Stud,  Talybont,  for  Tanyrallt  Merry 
Madge  21059,  bay  filly,  bred  by  O.  T.  Price,  Lvndburst,  Brockenhurst  ;  .s.  Fire  Boy 
744(1,  d.  Merry  Polly  8250  by  Merry  Sunshine  1523. 

584  III.  (£5.)— .L\MES  Hales,  Rougham  Ponv  Stud,  Burv  St.  Edmunds,  for  Rougham 
Tit  Bits,  bay  filly  ;  s.  Son  of  Fire  9023.  d.  Only  a  Midget  No.  1181  F.S.  hy  Crouton 
Denmark  2918. 

587  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-R.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Old  Stud  Farm,  Scole,  for  Willows  Iris. 

Class  68. —  Tfackney  Pony  Mares,  ivlth  Foals  at  foot,  not 
p-vrerding  14  hands.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
590  I.  (.£15.)— D.  U.  Thomas,  Tanyrallt  Ponv  Stud,  Talybont,    for  Lyndhurst  Paula 
16780,   bay,  I'oaled  1903.   bred  liy   Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,   Bt.,  C.V'.O.,   WaUon   Hull. 
AVarrington  ;   s.  Tissington  Horace  7653.  d.  Merry  Polly  hy  Merry  Sun.shine  1-523. 
[Foal  by  Tanyrallt  Fireboy  11229.] 

>  X75  towards  the  Prizes  for  Hackneys  and   Hackney  Ponies  were  given  by  the 
Hackney  Horse  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

588  II.  ( £10. »— James  Hales.  Tioughain  Ponv  Stud.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Sedgemere 
Berry  Midget  liilSl.  bav.  foaled  IftiiL',  hivd  by  W.  Hollins,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfield  ; 
,s-.  Pruspertor  f.f.K).  d.  Grovehill  JNIidjiet  1:5530  by  Matcliless  ol'  Langton  571'L'.  [Foal  by 
Son  ol'  Fire  9UL'3]. 

591  III.  (£h.)—X).  II.  THOMAS,  for  Tissington  Gimlet  15485,  bay,  foaled  1901.  bred  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bt.,  C.V.O.,  Walton  Hall.  Warrington  ;  s.  Sir  Horace  5402,  d.  Little 
Georgina  11214  hy  Snorter  4995.    [Foal  by  Tanyrallt  Fireboy  11229.] 

592  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Wainwriqht,  Talke,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  Talke  Fire  Queen. 

Driving  Classes.^ 

OlasB  69. — Harmss  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  not  exceeding  14  hands. 

[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

596  I.  (jC15.) -William  Foster,  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs.,  for  Mel-Valley's  Fume, 

bay    gelding,    foaled    1906.    bred    bv    Sir    Gilbert    Greenall,    Bt„    Walton    Hall, 

Warrington  :  s.  Magpie's  Danegelt  7183,  d.  Tissington  Kate  14010  hy  Sir  Horace  5402. 
595  II.  (i:iO.)~WiLLiAM  Foster,  for  Mel- Valley's  Flare,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1906,  bred 

bv  W.   E.  Inman,  Huddersfleld  ;  s.  Westtleld  Polonius  9968.  d.  Tissington  Joyful 

17006  hu  Sir  Gibbie  1612 
599  III.  (^5.)-Frank  Popham,  Brettenham  Manor,  Thetford,  for  Shirley  Gem  18.59<, 

chestnut  mare,  ioaled  190.5,  bred  by  J.  Jones.  Whitegate  Stud,  Wrexham  ;  s.  His 

Majesty  2513,  d.  Whitegate  Charmer  16337  by  Cassius  2397. 
585  IV.  (£5.)  -J.  H.  Tate,  for  Glenavon  Fireworks.    (See  Class  67.) 

593  E.  N.  &  H.  C.— Thomas  Catlow,  Higher  Trap  Stud,  Padiham.  for  Little  Light- 
heart. 

Glass  70. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  over  14  and  not  exceeding 
15  hands.     [27  entries,  H  absent.] 

609  I.  {£\h,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.^)— William  Foster.  Mel-Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs. 
for  Mel-Valley's  King  George,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1906,  bred  by  J.  Miller,  Bessie 
Road.  Hull :  «.  Matchless  King  8236,  d.  Lady  Christina  by  Forest  Kmg  5621, 

612  II.  (.£10.)— Mrs.  M.  Hiqnett,  Offley  Ley,  Crewe,  for  Newcote  Pearl,  bay  mare, 
foaled  1904  ;  .s.  Royal  Denmark  8624.  d.  Kitty  by  Monkshood  8250. 

602  III.  (£5.)— Henry  B.  Brandt,  Capenor,  Nuffield,  Surrey,  for  Capenor  Marathon, 
black  gelding,  foaled  1905,  bred  by  R.  Scott,  Thornholme,  (Carluke  :  s.  Mathias  6473. 

620  IV.  (X5.)— Mi.ss  Ella  S.  Ross,  "Beechfield.  Sale,  Cheshire,  for  Grand  Vim  (late 
Master  Mathias)  10319,  black  gelding,  foaled  1906,  bred  by  P..  C.  Marshall.  Burnt- 
shields,  Kilbarchan  ;  «.  Mathias  6473,  d.  Rosetta  8426  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 

619  E.  N.  &  H.  C— P.  Robinson,  Cleevethorpe,  Sandal,  Wakefield,  for  Pinderfields 
Royal. 

Glass  71. —  Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  Novices,  over  15  hands. 
[19  entries,  2  absent.] 

631  I.  (£15,  &  Champion. •■i)-GoRDON  Hackney  Stud, Loanead,  Insch,  N.B.,  for  Rey- 
del-Aire,  brown  gelding,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  G.  MacGill,  Hollinbrook  House, 
Littleborough  ;  s.  Mathias  6473,  d.  Hollin  Flashlight  16700  by  Norbury  Lightning 
7563. 

640  H.  (£10.)— PHILIP  Smith.  Haddon  House,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for  Northern  Glory 
20134,  brown  mare,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  A.  Morton,  (xowan  Bank,  Darvel ;  s.  Mathias 
6473,  d.  Bog  Mvrtle  11648  by  Garton  Diike  of  Connaught  3009. 

636  III.  (£5.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfield,  Sale,  Cheshire,  for  Grand  Viscount, 
black  gelding,  foaled  1906,  bred  l)y  Gavin  Ross,  Dykehead,  Chapeltown  ;  ».  Mathias 
6473.  d.  Maid  of  Honour  1245  by  Confidence  163. 

628  IV.  (£5.)— Thomas  CATLO\y.  Higher  Trap  Stud.  Padiham.  for  Higher  Trap  Ethel, 
chestnut  mare,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  the  Halewood  Stud  Co.,  Liverpool  ;  s.  .Astonish- 
ment 2nd  3422,  d.  Ethelreda  3740  by  Golden  Star  989. 

630  R.  N.  &  H.  C.— Mrs.  Fletcher  &,  sons.  The  Grange.  Angram,  York,  for  Lady 
Polonius. 

Class  72. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  14  hands. 
[11  entries,  none  ab.sent.] 
646  I.  (£15.)— William  Foster,  Mel- Valley,  Moseley,  Worcs!  for  Mel-Valley's  Flame, 
bay  gelding,  foaled   1006.  bred  by  Walter  Clifl",   Melbourne  Hall,  York  :  .s.  Royal 
Suci-ess  8995,  (/.  Wortlev  Bell  14873  by  Sir  Horace  .5402. 
595  II.  (£10.J— William  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley's  Flare.    (See  Class  69.) 
599  III.  (£5.)— Frank  Popham,  for  Shirley  Gem.    (See  Class  69.) 

'  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 

2  Gold  Challenge  (Jup,  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Harness  Horses  for  the  best 
Animal  in  the  Novice  Classes  69-71. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

644  IV.  (jCS.)— Leo  Vanden  Bergh,  Rotterdam,  for  Prestbury  Reform,  bay  gelding, 

foaled  in  1906. 
598  E.  N.  &  H.  C— James  Hales,    Rougham   Pony    Stud,    Bury   St.  Edmunds,  for 

Berkeley  Dryad. 

Class  73. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  14  and  not  exceeding 
15  hands.     [21  entries,  2  absent.] 
650  I.  (^15.)— Philip  Smith,  Haddon  House,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for  Queen  of  Ayr  20178 

bay  mare,  foaled  1903,  bred  by  Mrs.  Walker,  Limefleld,  West  Calder ;  «.  Mathias 

6473,  d.  Dearest  2nd  10827  by  Lord  Rickell  5288. 
649  II.  (jCIO.)— Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Colman,  Nork  Park,  Epsom  Downs,  for  Fireaway 

(late  Fylde  Fireway  9729),  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1905,  bred  by  T.  B.  Sykes,  Brack 

House,  Poulton-le-Fylde  ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Zaizan  9677  by  Astonishment  2nd  3422. 
609  III.  (;f5j— William    Foster,  for  Mel-Valley's  King  George.    (See  Class  70.) 
612  IV.  (^'5.)— Mrs.  M.  Hignett,  for  Newcote  Pearl.    (See  Class  70.) 
646  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Dr.  Alex.  Bowie,  4  Hertford  Street,  London,  W.,  for  Princess 

Sheila. 

Class  74. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  15  and  not  exceeding 

15'2  hands.     [17  entries,  1  absent.] 

653  I.  U\h,  E.  N.  for  Champion, '  &  R.  N.  for  Medal. 2)— Nigel  C.  Colman,  Nork  Park, 

Epsom  Downs,  for  Authority  7690,  bay  gelding,  foaled  1900.  bred  bv  S.  R.  Tennant, 

Great  Kendale.  Driffield ;  s.  Ganymede  2076.  d.  Family  Pride  2726  'by  Lord  Derby 

2nd  417. 
631  II.  (^10.)— Gordon  Hackney  Stud,  for  Eey-del-Aire  (see  Class  71). 
657  III.  (£5.)— Philip  Smith,  Haddon  House,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  for  Haddon  Marphil, 

(late  Wolds  Laertes)  9987,    chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  J.  J.  Kempley, 

Market  Weighton  :    s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Lady  Whinmoor  18350  by  Edemynag  5989. 
656  IV.   (jf5.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Beechfleld,  Sale,  Cheshire,  for  Grand  Vulcan,  black 

gelding,  fo.nled  1902,  bred  by  R.  C.  Marshall,  Burntshields,  Kilbarchan  ;  i.  Mathias 

6473,  d.  Rosetta  8426  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  417. 
62(>  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  Baxter,  Primrose  Villa,  Walsoken,  for  Walsoken  Pride. 

Class  75. — Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  over  \b2  hands. 
[14  entries,  1  absent.] 

663  I.  (:f  15,  Champion,  >  &  Medal.2)—H.  Le  MARCHANT,  Burlington  Lodge,  Streatham 
Common,  London,  S.W,  for  Gaythorn,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1905,  bred  by  J. 
Prentice,  Uddingston  ;  s.  Mathias  6473,  d.  Sweet  Lips  1.5461,  by  North  Star  1317. 

661  II.  rjClO.)— Paul  Hoffmann,  4  Cardigan  Mansions.  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey,  for 
Eiot,  dark  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1902,  bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.,  Brook- 
field  Stud,  Highgate  ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Emeute  by  Candidate  920. 

668  III.  (X5.)— Miss  Dora  Schintz.  Childwall  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  Morocco,  chestnut 
gelding,  foaled  1900,  bred  by  G.  N.  Stephenson,  Goodmanham,  Market  Weighton  ;  «. 
Revival  7263,  d.  Mayflower  765  by  Lord  Derby  2nd  1117. 

667  IV.  (^5.)— Miss  Dora  Schintz,  for  Cataliha  17.320,  chestnut  mare,  foaled  1903, 
bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P..  Brookfleld  Stud,  Highgate ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d. 
Cuckoo  Bright  by  Last  Fashion  4343. 

665  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Bertram  W.  Mills,  Redhill  Farm,  Edgware,  for  Eedhill  King. 

Class  76. — Pairs  of  Harness  3Iares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands,  to  be 

driren  in  Double  Harness.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

595  &  645  I.  (^15,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion. a)— William  Foster,  for  Mel-Valley's  Flare 
(see  Class  69)  :  and  Mel- Valley's  Flame  (sec  Class  72). 

650  &  676  II.  (jClO.)— Philip  Smith,  for  Queen  of  Ayr  (see  Class  73);  and  Melbourne 
Princess  19347,  bay  marc,  foaled  UtlKJ,  bred  bv  VS .  Cliff,  Melbourne  Hall,  Torks  :  s. 
Merry  Wildfire  9342,  d.  Melbourne  Duchess  \A'u\  by  Garton  Duke  of  Connaught3009. 

647  &  671  III.  (jCS.)— Edward  H.  Brown,  Highwood,  Roehampton,  Surrey,  for 
Southgate  Polonius,  cbestnut  gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  R.  W.  Jay,  Monk  Frith, 
Southgato:  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Princess  May  12230  by  Field  Marshal  2936;  and 
Connaught  King",  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  R.  P.  Evans,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate. 

620  &  675  IV.  (£5.)-Miss  ELLA  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Vim  (see  Class  70);  and  Grand 
Valleru,  black  gelding,  foaled  190(i,  bred  by  W.  J.  Tatem.  The  Court,  St.  Pagan's, 
Cardiff ;  s.  Ruby  1342,  d.  Mel-Valley  Princess  12928  by  Recruit  1884. 

I  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  Harness  Horses  for  the 
best  animal  in  Classes  72-75. 

■^  Gold  Medal,  given  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  best  Mare  or  Gelding 
in  Classes  69-75,  the  produce  of  a  registered  Hackney  Stallion. 

»  The  "  Viking"  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  a  Member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  for  the  best 
Pair  in  Classes  76  and  77. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Clasi  77. — Pairs  of  Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  cxcepd'uKj  15  hands,  to  he 
driven  in  Double  Harness.     [S  entries,  1  absent.] 
667  &  680  I.  (jC15,  &  Champion.!)— Miss  Dora  Schintz.  for  Catalina  (see  Class  75); 
and  Woodhatch  Ruth  20383,  chestnut  mare,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  R.  P.  Ev:ins,  Wood- 
hatch  House,  Eeigate  ;  s.  Bvanthius  8463,  d.  Terrington  Ruth  16988  by  Lord  Drewton 
2nd  6817. 
636  &  656  II.  (£10.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Viscount  (see  Class  71) ;  and  Grand 
^ulcsLH  ( sGG  Cltiss  74). 

666  *  679  III.  (jC5.)— MISS  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Vizier,  black  gelding,  foaled  1902, 
bred  bv  H.  Whittick,  Newland,  Hull ;  s.  Gentleman  John  3624,  d.  Fairy  Queen  0643  by 
Curfew  1755  ;  and  Eowton  Vitalba,  black  gelding,  foaled  1897,  bred  by  J.  W.  Macfle, 
Eowton  Hall,  Chesier;  s.  Rowton  Blackthorn  5778,  d.  Rowton  Violet  7366  by 
Contentment  1268. 

638  &  670  IV.  (jC5.)— T.  W.  SIMPSON,  Greenfield  House,  Laleham-on-Thames,  for 
Coronet,  chestniit  gelding,  foaled  1906,  bred  by  H.Moore,  Burn  Butts,  Cronswick, 
Hull ;  .S-.  Garton  Dulie  of  Connauglit  3009,  d.  B.  B.  Snowdrift  12435  bn  Field  Marshal 
2986;  and  Argo  10564,  chestnut  gelding,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  W.  Burdett-Coutts, 
M.P.,  Brookflekl  Stud,  Highgate  ;  s.  Polonius  4931,  d.  Fragility  10940  6;/  Agility  2799. 

Class  78. — Pairs  of  Harness  Mares  or  Geldings,  not  exceeding  15  hands,  to  be 

driven  Tandem.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
650  &  676  I.  (£15,  &  Champion.  = )— PHILIP  Smith,  for  Queen  of  Ayr  (see  Class  73) ;  and 

Melbourne  Princess  (see  Class  76). 
620  &  675  II.  (£10.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Vim  (see  Class  70);  and  Grand 

Valleru  (see  Class  76). 
647  &  671  III.  (£5.)— EDWARD    H.  BROWN,   for  Southgrate  Polonius  and  Connaught 

King  (see  Class  76). 

Class  79. — Pairs  of  Harness  Mares  or   Geldings,  over  15  hands,  to  be  driven 
Tandem.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

667  A  680  I.  (£15,  &  R.  N-  for  Champion. =)— Miss  Dora  Schintz,  for  Catalina  (see 
Class  75) :  and  Woodhatch  Ruth  (see  Class  77). 

653  &  655  II.  (£10.)— Nigel  C.  Colman,  for  Authority  (see  Class  74) ;  and  Cristolia  17233, 
bay  mare,  foaled  1904,  bred  by  R.  P.  Evans,  Woodhatch  House,  Reigate  ;  s.  Polonius 
4931.  d.  Woodhatch  Cristobelle  16372  by  Ganymede  2076. 

636  &  656  III.  (£5.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  for  Grand  Viscount  (see  Class  71) ;  and  Grand 
Vulcan  (see  Class  74). 

Four-in-hand  Teams. 

Class  80. — Mares  or   Geldings.     [6  entries,  3  absent.] 
A  I.  (£20,  &  Champion.^)— Edward  H.  Brown,  Highwood,  Roehampton. 
C  II.  (£15.)— Miss  Ella  S.  Ross,  Boechfleld,  Sale,  Cheshire. 
F  III.  (£10.)— ALFRED  G.  Vanderbilt,  Gloucester  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  W. 

Shetland  Ponies. 

CIebb  81, — Shetland  Pony  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before    1908,  not   exceeding 
10 J  hands.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

689  I.  (£10,  &  Champion. ■»)— William  Mungall,  Transy,  Dunfermline,  for  Silverton 
of  Transy  518,  black,  foaled  1906  ;  s.  Seaweed  333,  d.  Silver  Queen  1197  by  Oman  33. 

684  II.  (£5,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion.*)— The  Ladies  E.  &  D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden, 
Underriver,  Sevenoaks,  for  Thoreau  392,  black,  foaled  1903 ;  s.  Odin  32,  d.  Thora 
212  by  Odin  32. 

685  III.  (£3.)— Mrs.  Philip  Hunloke,  Bucknell  Manor,  Bicester,  for  Fabian,  brown, 
foaled  1907,  bred  by  the  Ladies  E.  &  D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden,  Underriver;  t. 
Oman  33,  d.  Freesia  1601  by  Bonaparte  168. 

690  R.  N.  &.  H.  C  — R.  C.  Phillimorb,  Battler's  Green,  Watford,  for  Bismarck. 

Olaas  82. — Shetland  Pony  Mares,  ivith  Foals  at  foot,  not  exceeding  lOJ  liandt. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

695  I.  (£10.)— The  Ladies  E.  &  D.  Hope,  Great  Hollenden,  Underriver,  Sevenoaks, 
for  Belle  of  the  Ball  2331,  dark  brown,  foaled  1904  ;  s.  Oman  33,  d.  Bretta  811  by 
Odin  32.    [Foal  by  Thoreau  392.] 

1  The  "Viking  "  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  a  Member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  for  the  best 
pair  in  Classes  76  and  77. 

»  The"  Venture"  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  a  Member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  for  the  best 
Tandem  in  Classes  78  and  79. 

5  Gold  Challenge  Cup  given  by  a  Member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  interested  in  Coaching,  for 
the  best  Team  in  CJlass  80. 

■»  Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  Society  for  the  best 
Animal  in  Classes  81  and  82. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

696  II.  (X5.)— William  Mungall.  Transy,  Dunfermline,  for  Bramhope  Veno  (vol,.  18 
p.  100),  black,  foaled  1907,  bred  by  Mrs  E.  Faweett,  Old  Bramhope,  Leeds ;  «. 
Bonaparte  168.  d.  Bramhope  Verity  2154  hy  Kamoth  247.     [Foal  bv  Eirik  440.] 

698  III.  (^3.)— William  Mungall,  for  Stella  1692,  black,  foaled  1899,  bred  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  E.G.,  Seaham  Hall ;  s.  Thor  83,  d.  Silver  Queen  1197  hy 
Oman  33.    [Foal  hy  Seaweed  333.] 

693  E.  N.  &  H.  0.— Mrs.  Mabel  Cuthbert,  Brook  Lodge,  Weedon,  for  Firefly. 

Welsh  Ponies/ 

Class  83, —  Welsh  Potiy  Stallions,  foaled  in  or  before  1908,  not  exceeding 
12  hands.      [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

699  I.  (jeiO.)— SIB  Walter  Gilbet,  Bt.,  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex,  for  Shooting  Star  73, 
dark  iron  grey,  foaled  1901,  bred  by  S.  M.  Wilmot,  The  Chalet,  Alveston  j  s.  DyoU 
Starlight  4,  d.  Alveston  Belle  572  by  Cymro. 

700  II.  (£5,  &  Champion.^  &  3)— Mrs.  H.  D.  Greene,  Grove.  Craven  Arms,  for  Grove 
Ballistite  200,  grey,  foaled  1903,  bred  by  H.  M.  Lloyd,  Delfryn,  Llanwrda;  s.  Dyoll 
Starlight  4,  d.  Dyoll  Bala  Gal  65. 

703  III.  (j£'3.^— Evan  Jones,  Manoravon,  Llandilo,  for  My  Brother,  bay,  foaled  1908 
s.  Dyoll  Starlight  4,  d.  Myfanwy  356. 

702  E.  N.  &  H.  C— MRS.  Philip  Hunloke.  Bucknell  Manor.  Bicester,  for  Coronation 
Starlie^ht. 

Class  84. —  Welsh  Pony  Glares,   with  Foals  at  Joot,   not  exeeediiig   12   hands- 

[4  entries.] 

707  I.  (£W,  &  Champion.-*)— John  Lloyd  Morgan,  Ehiwfelen,  Abergwili,  for  Lady 
Starlight  2047,  grey,  foaled  1903  ;  s.  Dyoll  Starhght  4,  d.  Lady  White  134.  [Foal  by 
Dvoll  Starlight  4.] 

705  II.  i.£b,  and  E.  N.  for  Champion.*)— John  Jones  &  Sons,  Dinarth  HaU  Pony  Stud. 
Culvi'vn  Bay,  for  Mountain  Lass  128ci,  red  roan,  foaled  1899,  bred  by  Dr.  Harris. 
Abervstwyth  ;  i'.  Wild  Wag  of  Wales  d.  Tregaron  Bess.    [Foal  bit  Little  Fire  10735.] 

706  III.  (£3.)— T.  B.  Lewis,  Bronallt,  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  for  Eoanaline  176ti.  roan, 
foaled  1903,  bred  by  Miss  Thomas.  Lhvynmadoc,  Breconshire  :  s.  Cock  Piobin  2nd  41, 
d.  Kitty.     [Foal  by  Ap  Llew  Llwyd.] 

704  E.  N.  &  H.  C— MRS.  H.  D.  Greene,  Grove,  Craven  Arms,  for  Grove  Fanlight. 

Class  85. —  Welsh  Pony  Mares  or  Geldings,  to  he  ridden,  not  exceeding 
13-2  hands.       [2  entries.] 

708  I.  (£10.)— Mrs.  Philip  Hunt.oke,  Bucknell  Manor,  Bicester,  for  Bantam,  bay 
mare,  foaled  1905. 

709  II.  (iCB.)— EOBERT  WhitwoRTH,  Londesborough  Stud,  Market  Weighton.  for 
Peter,  roan  gelding,  foaled  1907. 


JUMPING    COMPETITIONS.^ 

Class  A. — Mares  or  Geldings.      [27  entries.] 

16  I.  (jC25.)— Samuel  Phelps,  Churcham,  Gloucester,  for  Laddie. 
9  II.  (£10.)— F.  V.  Grange,  Alvaston,  Nantwich,  for  Eufus. 

8  III.  (£5.)— T.  &  W.  Singer.  High  House.  Corsley.  Warminster,  for  Springbok. 
18  IV.  (£5.)-F.  W.  FOSTER.  Marsh  Farm.  Etwall,  Derbv.  for  General. 
25  V.  (£5.)— F.  W.  Foster,  for  Paddy. 

Class  B. — Mares  or  Geldings.     [23  entries.] 

1  I.  (£20.)-F.  W.  Foster.  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall,  Derby,  for  Paddy. 

17  II.  (£10.)— T.  &  W.  Singer,  High  House,  Corslev,  Warminster,  tor  Compton  Bassett. 
7  III.  (£5.)— F.  V.  Grange,  Alvaston.  Nantwich,  for  Eufus. 

13  IV.  (£5.)— Harry  Beeby.  Manor  House  Stables.  Melton  Mowbrav,  for  Mr.  Porter. 

11  V.  (£5.)— T.  E.  Whittingham,  Byrkley  Street  Stables.  Burton-on-Trent.  for  Ormond 

Boy. 

1  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  through  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society. 

■^  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  for  the  best  Stallion 
in  Class  83. 

s  No.  700  has  succeeded  to  the  Championship  owing  to  No.  699  having  gained  a 
Medal  earlier  in  the  year,  thereby  becoming  ineligible. 

■*  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  for  the  best  Mare  in 
Class  84. 

5  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each. prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  0, — Mai'fis  or  Geldings.     [15  entries.] 

13  I.  (jCIS.)— F.  W.  Foster.  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall,  Derby,  for  General. 

6  II.  (i"10.»— T.  \-  \V.  Singer.  Hish  House,  Corslev,  Warminster,  for  Compton  Bassett. 
11  III.  I  ^eS.)— F.  V.  GUANOE,  Alvaston,  Nantwich,  for  Rufus. 

7  IV.  (£5.)— T.  &  H.  Ward,  Pinchinthorpe,  Great  Ayton,  for  Fisherman. 
1  V.  (i:5.)— E.  G.  Easterby,  Mount  Pleasant.  Escrick,  York,  for  Piper. 

Class  D. —  CIia»i.pion  Class.     Mares  or  Geldings.     [12  entries.] 

1  I.  (^25.)— F.  W.  FOSTER,  Marsh  Farm,  Etwall.  Derby,  tor  Paddy. 

2  II.  (.i'15. !— J.  II.  DUXN.  Coombe  Cottase,  Kins'ston  Hill,  for  Cousin  Jack. 

3  1  Equal  Prize  f  Harry  Beeby,  Manor  House  Stables,  Melton  Mowbray.f or  Mr.  Porter. 
7  )    of  X7  10s.    I  F.  V.  Grange,  Alvaston,  Nantwich,  for  Rufus. 

9  V.  (^5.)— T.  &  W.  Singer,  High  House,  Corsley,  Warminster,  for  Springbok. 


CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. 

Class  %Q.— Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1906, 1907,  or  1908. 

[1.5  entries,  1  absent.] 

721  I.  (jflCife Champion.!)— The  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop, 

for  Village  Diamond  100981,  roan,  born  Jan.  4,  1907,  bred  by  W.  T.  Game  &  Son, 

Aldsworth,  Northleach  ;  s.  Village  Beau  87631,  d.  Another  Jewel  by  Bapton  Crown 

78288. 
723  II.  (£6.)— Viscount   Tredegar.  Tredegar  Park,   Newport.  Mon.,  for  Pretender 

103343,  roan,  born  Jan.  19,  1908,  bred  by  W.  T.  Game  &  Son,  Aldsworth,  Northleach  ; 

s.  Village  Coronet  97548,  d.  Patient  Lass  hy  Aldsworth  Pioneer  82701. 
710  III.  (X'4.)— F.  Miller,  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead,  for  Good  Friday  99005, 

roan,  born  March  29,  1907,  bred  by  J.  Hope,  Ireby  Hall,  Wigton  ;  ,s.  Mornmg  Suu 

89384,  d.  Tulip  37th  hi/  Ostorius  79512. 
714  IV.  (£3.)— GEORGE  Harrison,   Gainford   Hall,  Darlington,  for  Prince  Olaf  2nd 

103410,  roan,  born  March  5,   1908,  bred  bv  R.  W.  Bell,  Windmill  Farm,  Coagh  ;  s. 

Prince  Olaf  96535,  d.  Broadhooks  V.  3rd  hy  Lord  Roberts  83958. 

712  V.  (jCS.)— SIR  Richard  COOPER.  Br.,  Shenstone  Court, Lichfield,  for  Moon  King  5th 
103122,  roan,  born  August  o,  1907,  bred  by  Col.  W.  Qwynne  Hughes,  Glancothi, 
Nantgaredig  :  s.  Moon  King  2nd  92594,  d.  Cherry  Ripe  2nd  hy  Monograph  75104. 

713  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Henry  Duddinq,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  for  AUerston 
Nugget. 

Class  87. — Shorthorn  Bulls.,  calred  on  or  hetween  January  1,  1909,  and 
March  31,  1909.     [25  entries,  1  absent.]  " 

729  I.  (£\(i.  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.'  )—C.  E.  Gunther,  Tongswood,  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
for  Tongswood  Bamton  107295,  roan,  born  Jan.  19  ;  s.  Bapton  Yeoman  85248,  d. 
Strawlierry  Dame  bii  Prince  Benedict  86904. 

740  II.  (jC6.)— JouN  H.Maden,  Rockcliffe  House,  Bacup,  for  Rockcliffe  Scotchman 
106812,  roan,  born  Jan.  25;  s.  Rockcliffe  Star  93134,  d.  Sherborne  Fairy  by  Scottish 
Monarch  77828. 

745  III.  (jC4.)— The  Hon.  Claud  B.  Portman,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for  Pride 
of  Gainford  106540,  roan,  born  Jan.  14,  bred  by  George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall, 
Darlington  ;  s.  Pride  of  Tees  96474,  d.  Roseate  Dawn  6yGood  Morning  79004. 

730  IV.  (X3.)— John  Handlev,  Green  Head.  Milnthorpe,  for  Ankness  Scotchman  2nd 
107640,  red  and  little  white,  born  Starch  12,  bred  by  John  Waind,  Ankness,  Kirby 
Moorside  :  ».  Gainford  Scotchman  102301,  d.  Parlour  Maid  hi/  Lifeguard  68908. 

741  V.  (jeS.)— F.  Miller,  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead,  for  Prospector  106618,  red  , 
born  March  4,  bred  by  C.  H.  Jolliffe,  Newbus  Grange,  Darlington  ;  s.  Pride  of  Tees 
9647i  d.  Golden  Wreath  15th  by  Golden  Arrow  83583. 

737  R.  N.  &  H.  C— P.  AND  G.  Hughes,  Gresty,  Crewe,  for  Earl  Primrose. 

Class  88. — Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  on  or  hetween  April  1,  1909,  and 
December  31,  1909.     [32  entries,  6  absent.] 
753  I.  (i"10.^)— Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dixon,  Gunthorpe,  Oakham,  for  Gunthorpe  Beau 
(vo\.  ,56,  p.  633),  roan,  born  May  2;  s.  Village  Beau  87631,  d.  Eastington  Phantom 
2nd  hy  Wrestler  66582. 
767  II.  (jC6.')— Charles  A.  Hirst,  Crake  Hall.  West  Ileslerton,  York,  for  Columbus 
108236,  roan,  born  May  3,  bred  by  W.  Anderson,  Saphock,  Old  Meldrum  ;  «.  Proud 
Emblem  100099,  d.  Columbine  I2th  by  Villager  80177. 

1  Champion  Prize  of  £20  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Bull  in  Glasses 
86-9n  and  99. 

2  I'rizes  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

764  III.  rx4.i)— George  Harbison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington,  for  Fitz  -  Cembra, 
105495,  roan,  born  May  6,  bred  by  the  Et.  Hon.  F.  Wrench,  Killaeoona,  Ballybrack; 
5.  Orphan's  Red  Diamond  99874,  d.  Lucan  White  Thorn  by  Stephen  Fitz-Lavender 
73782. 

777  IV.  (/:3.)— HENRY  Selvin,  Burn  Hall,  Durham,  for  Burnhall  Marquis  104935,  roan, 
born  July  4  ;  s.  Royal  Bounty  89907,  d.  Carnation  3rd  &j/ Marquis  84061. 

759  V.  (jC3.)— John  Gill,  Thorn  Farm,  Stainton,  Penrith,  for  Mayflower  Prince  109361, 
red,  born  April  7,  bred  by  John  Young.  Tilbouries,  Maryculter ;  ».  Sterling  Char- 
acter 97289,  d.  Mayflower  22Qd  by  Sittyton  Choice  84822. 

779  R.  N.  &  H.  0.— Charles  Spbncbr,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  Hampton  Velvet. 

Class  89. — Sliortliorn  Bulls,  calved  on  or  hetioeen  January  1,  1910,  aud 
March  31,  1910.     [27  entries,  4  absent.] 

802  I.  (£10.)— Donald  Maclennan,  Radnor  Hall.  Elstree,  for  Beaufort  Landmarker, 
roan,  born  Jan.  15,  bred  by  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle,  Beauly,  N.B. ;  «.  Village 
Rambler  100992.  d.  Ladv  Lnura  by  Master  Millicent  8040. 

805  II.  (£6.)— F.  Miller,  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead,  for  Man  O'War,  roan, 

bom  Feb.  1,  bred  by  J.  C.  Toppin,  Musgrave  Hall,  Skelton,  Penrith  ;  s.  Bletchley 

Lord  90934.  d.  Mermaid  (voL  56,  p.  1189),  by  British  Volunteer  85448. 
782  III.  (i^4.)— His  Majesty  the  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Statesman,  roan, 

born  Jan.  14.  bred  by  His  Maiesty  King  Edward  VII. ;  s.  Evander  95100,  d.  Zoe  9th 

(vol.  ,55.  p.  433)  bu  Royal  Sanquhar  79839. 
796  IV.  (jC3.)— CHARLES  A.  HIRST,  Crake  Hall,  West  Heslerton,  Tork,  for  AUerston 

Torriadore,  roan,  born  Jan.  9 ;  s.  Border  Tower  90960,  d.  Lady  Mary  11th  (vol.  55, 

p.  792)  by  Look-Ahead  67327. 
795  V.  (jCS.)— GEORGE  HARRISON,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington,  for  Trump  Card,  roan, 

born  March  9.  bred  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Wilson,  Tarty,  Ellon  ;  o.  Balleehin  Type  85212,  d. 

Cluny  l''lora  96th  (vol. 56.  p.  1235)  by  Clan  Macdonald  78597. 

803  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  H.  Maden,  Rockcliffe  House,  Bacup,  for  Lord  Canning. 

Class  90. — Shorthorn  Bull.i,  calved  on  or  between  April  1,  1910,  and 
Decemher  31,  1910.     [42  entries,  5  absent.] 
838  I.  (jeiO.i)— Lord  MiddletoN,  Birdsall  House,  Malton,  for    Birdsall  Conqueror, 
roan  born  April  12  ;  s.  Illustrious  Count  95537,  d.  Birdsall  Empress  4th  (vol.  55,  p. 
922)  by  Bradford  6th  82933. 

818  II.  (jC6.')-The  Edgcote  Shorthorn  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edgcote,  Banbury,  for  Edgcote 
Don,  roan,  born  April  1 ;  s.  Bletchley  King  98112,  d.  Choice  Blossom  (vol.  56,  p.  662) 
bj/ Lord  Lyndoch  74900.  ,  „        ,.        „ 

832  III.  (jt'4.1)— William  J.  Hosken,  Pulsack.  Hayle,  Cornwall,  for  Barteliver  Hero, 
roan,  born  May  1.  bred  by  W.  James,  Barteliver,  Grampound  Road  ;  s.  Janissary 
5th  83779,  d.  Gwynne  J.  5th  (vol.  55,  p.  833)  by  Jacobite  76910. 

819  IV.  (i^3.)— The  Edgcote  shorthorn  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Edgcote  Hope,  roan,  born 
June  12';  t.  Bletchley  King  98112,  d.  Golden  Flower  (vol.  55,  p.  1234)  by  Spicy 
Conqueror  90204.  ,  ,  „    . 

812  V    (;C3  )— CAPr.  CLIVE  BEHRENS^Swinton  Grange,  Malton,   for  Swinton  Saint, 
ro'an,  born  April  10  ;  «.  Chiddingsfoke  Seal  101787,  d.  Langley  Phantom  3rd  (vol.  54, 
p  1307)  by  Village  Jester  93745. 
821  R.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Gill,  Thorn  Farm,  Stainton,  Penrith,  for  Crown  Jewel. 
Class  91.— Group  Class,  for  the  best  collection  of  either  three  or  four  Shorthorn 
Bulls,  bred  by  Exhibitor.     Open  to  animals  entered  in  Classes  86  to  90 
and  99  only.  [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

717   769    770  I.  (jC15.)— SIR  H.    S.  LEON,  BT.,  Bletchley  Park,  Bucks.,  for  Bletchley 

Silver,  Bletchley  Ensign,  and  Bletchley  Knight. 
728   71)1   762  II.  (jCIO.')— SIR  WALPOLE  GREENWELL,  BT.,  Marden  Park,  Woldingham, 

'  for  Marden  Baron,  Marden  Feldon,  and  Marden  Royal. 
747.  846,  847  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J-  M.    STRICKLAND,    Warren    House,    Brandgby,   Easing- 
woid,  for  Brandsby's  Coming  Star,  Brandsby's  Jolly  Jilt,  and  Brandshy's  Rosicus. 
Class  92. — Shorthorn  Cows  (in-milk),  calved  in  or  before  1907. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 
857  I    (£V>  &R  N.  for  Champion.  O—F.  MILLER.  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead, 
for  Daisy's  Queen  (vol. 56,  p.  919),  white,  born  May  16, 1907,  calved  May  6, 1911,  bred  by 
J  C    Toppin,  Musgrave  Hall,  Skelton,  Penrith  ;  t.  Imperial  Crown  92029,  d.  Daisy  a 
Hope  by  Lord  George  72876.                                                  „.,,-,,„            ,   cr 
8B4  II   (i:6.)-Jo.SEPn  Barnes,  Baurgh  Syke,  Wigton,  for  Bridekirks  May  (vol.  55,  p. 
476)   red  and  white,  born  Sept.  2, 1904,  calved  Dec.  16,  1910  ;  «.  Baron  Bridekirk  33rd 
85258.  d.  Golden  May  by  Golden  Hind  2nd  53792. 

1  Prizes  given  br  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

1  Champion  Prize  of  £20  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer 
in  Classes  92-97  and  100-102. 
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858  III.  (iC4.)— Waltbk  M.  Scott,  Nether  Swell  Manor,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  for  Gay- 
Maid  Cvol.  56,  p.  1110).  roan,  born  April  17,  1905,  calved  May  29,  1911.  bred  by  George 
Walker,  Tillygreig  Udny  :  s.  Defender  88363,  d.  Gay  Lady  hy  Pride  of  Day  7^597. 

856  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  H.  Maden,  Rockcliffe  House,  Bacup,  for  Bertha  9th. 

Class  iZ.— Shorthorn  Heifers  (in-milk),  calved  in  1908.      [10  entries,  3  absent.] 

859  I.  (jC10,>  &  Champion.*)- Sir  Richard  Cooper.  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield, 
for  Waterloo  Lady  36th  (vol.55,  p.  599).  roan,  born  April  26,  calved  June  5,  1911 ;  s. 
Meteor  86631,  d.  Waterloo  Lady  16tb  by  Czare  witch  68438. 

862  n.  (X6.1)— ALES.  T.  GoRDON.Loanhead,  Insch,  for  FlorrieCvol.  55,  p.727),  roan,born 
May  17,  calved  Jan,  12,  1911  ;  «.  Royal  Velvet  84ii55,  d.  Fanfare  6th  by  Walcot  78101. 

860  III.  (£4.1)— Richard  Cornelius,  Bankflelds,  Eastham,  Cheshire,  for  Rosaline 
10th  (vol.  55,  p.  672),  roan,  born  April  4th.  calved  Jan.  29,  1911,  bred  by  W.  Duthie, 
Collynie,  Tarves  ;  s.  Achilles  93962,  d.  Lady  Rosaline  by  Caledon  Chief  74163. 

861  IV.  (.^3.)— Henry  Duddino,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  for  Riby  Gwynne  28tli 
(vol.  55,  p.  662),  roau,  born  June  28,  calved  April  25,  1911 ;  s.  Strowan  Kaiser  97346,  d. 
Riby  Gwynne  24th  by  Eosario  75471. 

864  E.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  W.  Kellogk,  Highfields,  Audlem,  for  Little  Mary. 

Class    94, — Shorthorn   Heifers,   calved   on    or    between    January    1,   190'.l,  and 
March  31,  1909.     [6  entries,  2  absent.] 

874  I.  (jCIO.)— J.  McCltmont  Reid.  Cleeve  Grange,  Bishop's  Cleeve,  GIos.,  for  Lady  Ann 
22nd,  roan,  born  March  5,  bred  by  W.  &  J.  W.  Peterkin,  Dunglass,  Conon  Bridge, 
N.B.  ;  s.  Jim  Sidev  99230, '/.  Lady  Ann  15th  (vol.  55,  p.  1021)  by  CoUvnie  Conqueror. 

870  II.  (je6.)-SlR  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bt.,  Marden  Park,  Woldingham,  Surrey, 
for  Marden  Lady  Waterloo  (vol.  56,  p.  728),  roan,  born  March  6  ;  s.  Ascott  Constel- 
lation 8518i  d.  Ladv  Gladvs  Waterloo  b\i  Pitlivie  Governor  79.562. 

869  III.  (i:4.)— W.  T.  Garnb  &  SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach,  for  Village  Lassie  (vol.  56 
p.  698).  red,  born  Jan.  10;  s.  Village  Beau  87631,  rf.  Venetia  by  Royal  Fame  87184, 

873  E.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  W.  Kellock,  Highfields,  Audlem,  for  Highfields  Parsley. 

Class  95. — Shorthorn    Heifers,    calved   on   or    leticeen    April    1,    1909,    and 
December- ^\,  1909.      [17  entries,  1  absent.] 

875  I.  (£10.1)— R.J.  Balston,  Bilsington  Priory,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Dewlap  (vol.  56 
p.  461 ),  roan,  born  July  27  ;  s.  Tehidy  Robin  Hood  97420,  d.  Maydew  by  Rufus  of 
Huntingdon  93306. 

876  II.  (£6. ')— Capt.  Clive  Behrens,  Swinton  Grange.  Malton,  for  Abbey  Farm 
Mary,  roan,  bom  July  24.  bred  by  Messrs.  Webster,  Abbey  Farm,  Yedingham.  York  ; 
s.  Border  Tower  90960,  d.  Allerston  Marv  3rd  (vol.  .55,  p.  791)  by  Brokenhurst  85458. 

881  III.  (£4.1)— Richard  Cornelius,  Bankflelds,  Eastham,  Cheshire,  for  Eastham 

Belle  (vol.  S*?,  p.  586  i.  white,  born  April  7,  bred  by  W.  T.  Game  &  Son,  Aldsworth, 

Northleach  ;  s.  Village  Beau  87631,  d.  Aldsworth  Phantom  btj  Aldsworth  Jasper. 
883  IV.  (£3.  J -Trustees   of  the   late  Col.  George  Smith   Grant,   Minmore, 

(jlenlivet,  for  Martha  5th,  roan,  born  May  10.  bred   by  J.  Morrison,   Phingask. 

Fraserburgh  ;  s.  Golden  Mascot  95330,  d.  Martha  (vol.  54.  p.  956)  by  Star  of  Destiny. 
883  V.  (£3.)— HENRY  Duddino,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  for  Gainford  Dickson, 

rich  roon,  born  Oct.  15,  bred  by  George  Harrison.  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington  ;  i'. 

Collynie  Champion  98417,  d.  Tehidy  Royal  Dickson  4th  (vol.  54,  p.  503)  bij  Shamrock 
885  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  A.  Hirst,  Crake  Hall,  Heslerton,  York,  for  Allerston 

Marigold  3rd. 

Class  96. — Shorthorn   Heifers,  calved   on   or   between,  January    1,   1910,  and 

March' ^\,  1910.     [21  entries,  2  absent.] 
893  I.  (£10.)— His  Majesty  the  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Constance,  roan, 

born  Jan.  6,  bred  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  ;  s.  Festus  98821,  d.  Caroline  8th 

(vol.  56,  p.  419)  by  Prince  of  Sanquhar  71251. 

900  II.  (£6.)— W.  T.  Garne  &  Son.  Aldsworth,  Northleach,  for  Village  Lass,  white, 
bom  Feb.  23  :  .5.  Village  Beau  87631,  d.  Patient  Lass  (vol.55,  p.  715)  fcy  Aldsworth 
Pioneer  82701. 

899  III.  (£4.)— W.  T.  Garne  A  Son,  for  Village  Countess,  roan,  born  Jan.  8 ;  s.  Village 

Beau  87631,  d.  Venetia  (vol.  56,  p.  698)  by  Royal  Pame  87184. 
898  IV.  (£3.)— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  for  Royal  Beauty,  roan, 

born  Feb.  12,  bred  by  J.  A.  Preece,  Drayton   Home  Farm.   Thrapston  :  «.  Royal 

Pippin  96936.  d.  Dravton  Beauty  (vol.  56.  p.  1043)  bi/  Lvdney  Masterpiece  83998. 
895  V.  (£3.)— Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Holkcr  Hall,  Cark-in-Oartmel,  for  Holker 

Baroness  Oxford  6th,  roan,  born  Jan.  14  :  s.  Gold  Plate  91883,  d.  Lady  Roefleld  Oxford 

6th  (vol.  55,  p.  57.S.)  hy  Balnakyle  05092. 

901  E.  N.  &  H.  C— JOHN  GILL,  Thorn  Farm,  Stainton,  Penrith,  for  Lady  Mayflower  2ikL 

>  Prizes  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

2  Champion  Prize  of  £20  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer 

in  Classes  92-97  and  100-102. 
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OlaBB  97. — Shorthorn    Heifers,    calved   on   or   between    April    1,     1910,    and 
Decemher  31,  1910.      [Itj  entries,  none  absent.] 

925  I.  (jCIO.)  —  Earl  MANVERS,  Holme  Pierrepont.  Nottingham,  for  Pierrepont 
Blossom,  roan,  born  Sept.  12  ;  s.  Nothaw  Phoenix  103227,  d.  Plum  Blossom  4th  (vol. 
55,  p.  1132)  bv  Olderfleet  894H8. 

924  II.  (i;6.)— W.  J.  HOSKEN,  Pulsack,  Hayle,  for  Hayle  Golden  Wreath,  red.  born  May 
4  :  s.  Barteliver  Trump  101453,  d.  Cornish  Dawn  (vol.  56,  p.  802)  by  Hayle  Count 
91693. 

926  III.  (je4.)— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  Alnwick  Castle,  for  Alnwick 
Bridesmaid,  roan,  born  April  8;  s.  (iainford  Sweetmeat  98887,  d.  Alnwick  Pride 
(vol.  5ti,  p.  983)  by  Star  of  Freedom  90230. 

916  IV.  (.£3.)— SIR  RICHARD  COOPER,  Bt..  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield,  for  Strowan 
Buttercup  31st,  roan,  born  April  15,  bred  by  Capt.  Graham  Stirling,  Strowan, 
Crieff,  N,B.  ;  s.  Benavon  101,509.  d.  Strowan  Buttercup  23rd  (vol.  ,55,  p.ll58)  fet/ f^trowan 
Seal  80066. 

917  R.  N.  &  H.  C— RiOHARD  CORNELIUS,  Bankflelds,  Rastham,  Cheshire,  for  Bank- 
fields  Belle. 

OlasB  98. — Group  Class,  for  the  best  collection  of  either  three  or  four  Shorthorn 
Coivs  or  Heifers^  bred  by  JSxhibitur.     Open  to  animals  entered  in  Classes 
92  to  97  and  100  to  102  o)dy.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
869,  899,  900,  919  I.  (^15. ' )— W.  T.  Garne  &  SON,  Aldsworth,  Northleach,  for  Village 

Lassie,  Village  Countess,  Village  Lass,  and  Princess  May. 
853,  87.5,  9i:',  II.  (jCIO.)-R..  J.  B ALSTON,  Bilsington  Priory.  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Bilsington 

Rosebud,  Dewlap,  and  Bilsington  Daydream. 
859,  880,  897  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  RICHARD  COOPER,  BT..  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield,  for 
Waterloo  Lady  36th,  Ashlyns  Aimee,  and  Ashlyns  Pansy. 

Dairy  Shorthorns. 

Class  99. — Shorthorn  JBiills,  calred  in  1910.^  [4  entries,  none  absent.] 
The  dami  and  sire's  dams  of  all  bulls  tntered  in  Class  99  must  have  been  luentioned  in  the 
award  list  or  have  received  Certificates  of  Merit  in  milking  trials  or  tests  recognised  by 
the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates'H  Herd  Book)  Association,  or  in  classes  set  apart  for  Dairy 
Sho)  thorns  since  a  standard  quantitu  >>f  milk  has  been  a  7iecessary  qualification  ;  ortliey 
must  have  a  yearly  milk  record  of  either  (5,000  lb.  as  a  first  calved  heifer  or  8,(100  lb.  as 
a  c,oii\  such  record  to  have  been  jmblished  in  the  year  book  of  the  Dairy  Shorthorn 
(Coates's  Herd  Book)  Association. 

929  I.  (jClO.)— ROBERT  W.  HOBBS  &  SONS,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade,  for  Kelmscott  Tarquin 
7th,  roan,  born  Feb.  27  ;  s.  Tarquin  11th  100854,  d.  Galentia  71st  (vol.  .53,  p.  853;  by  Red 
Waterloo  6th  82034. 

931  II.  (jC6.)— LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Ambassador,  roan,  born  July 
25  ;  s.  Conjuror  91310.  d.  Aster  (vol.  56,  p.  1091)  bij  Magna  Charta  77106, 

932  III.  (.£4.)— SAMUEL  Sandat,  Puddington  Hall,  Chester,  for  Puddington  Pimpernel, 
red  and  little  white,  born  March  24  ;  s.  Proud  Prince  106642,  d.  Rosebud  2nd  (vol.  55, 
p.  1115)  by  Sir  Barrington  5th  75642. 

930  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Nisbet,  Lordship,  Hinxton,  Great  Chesterford,  for 
Hinxton  Kirklevington  Duke. 

929,  944, 981  (Cup.')— ROBERT  W.  HoBBS  &  SONS,  for  Kelmscott  Tarquin  7th,  Hawthorn 

7th,  and  Darling  28th. 
931.  970,  983  (R.  N.  for  Cup. ») -LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  for  Ambassador,  Rosebud  7th,  and 

Fairy  Duchess  33rd. 

Glass  100. —  Shorthorn  Dairy  Cows  {in-milk),  calred  in  or  before  1906. 

[31  entries,  7  absent.] 

944  I.  (jCIO, '    &  Champion.")— ROBERT   \V.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade,  for 

Hawthorn  7th,  roan,   born   Dec.  7,  1905,    calved   March   31,  1911 ;   s.  Village  Lad 

93746,  d..  Hawthorn  5th  bi/  Bandsman  78276. 
960  II.  (^6,'  &  R.  N.  for  Champion." )— J.  M.  Strickland,  Warren  House.  Brandsby, 

Easingwold,  for  Brandsby's  Princess  (vol.  56,  p.  1154),  red,  born  Feb,  18,  190.5,  calved 

May  10,  1911  ;  s.  Bapton  Judge  82768.  d.  Princess  May  bij  Coming  Star  57082, 
947  III.  (X'4.'l— GEORGE  B.  Nelson,  Cockerham  Hall,  Garstang,  for  Bridge  Countess 

(vol.  55,  p.  626),  roan,  born  Feb.  3,  1905,  calved  June  9,  1911,  bred  by  J.  Dawson, 

Heggle  Foot,  Hesket  New  Market,  Wigton  ;  ,s'.  Duke  of  Heggle  8,3356,  d.  Barbara 

by  V;i,ngiiard  ,58249. 

'   Pi'izes  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

-  Prizes  given  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coate-'s  Herd  Book)  Association. 

•'  Challenge  Cup  given  through  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates's  Herd  Book)  AHaociation 
for  the  b°st  Group  of  one  Bull  and  two  Cows  or  Heifers  in  Clnsses  99-102. 

•<  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates's  Herd  Book) 
Association  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  1(J0-102. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

954  IV.  (i."3.)— Lord   Roihschild.  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Cherry  Blossom  (vol.  56, 

p.  lOitJ).  roan,  born  April  13,  1906,  calved  May  18,  I'Jll  ;  s.  Koduey  89858,  d.  Cherry 

Ripe  bu  Golden  Cherry's  Vrince  70521. 
942  V.  (X'3.)-J.  L.  ORO.ss.  Catthorpe  Towers,  RiiKby,  for  Nelly  Lee  24th  (vol.  53.  p.  1178), 

roan,  born  Oct.  12.  1908,  calved  June  2,  1911,  bred  by  .T.  W.  Sanders,  Gilmorton. 

Lutterworth  ;  s.  Prince  Softlaw  2nd  86905,  d.  Nelly  Lee  15th  hi/  Duke  of  Warlaby 

72423. 
945  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  W.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  for  Snowdrop  52nd. 

Class  101. — Shorthorn  Dairy  Coivg  (in-milk),  calved  in  1907. • 

[11  entries,  2  absent.] 

970  I.  (£10.)— LORD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Rosebud  7th  (vol.54,  p.  1098), 

roan,  born  Jan.  29,  calved  May  12,  1911.  bred  by  T.  Hunter,  Stone  Row  Head  Farm, 

Lanca.ster  ;  .<.  Ingram's  Chief  92034.  rf.  Rosebud  2nd  hi/  Silver  King  77807. 
966  II.  (i:6.) -Edward  S.  Godsell,   Salmons  Spring  Brewery,  Stroud,  for  Oxford 

Aliffe,  roan,  born  Oct.  30.  calved  Dec.  8,  1910,  bred  by  George  Taylor.  Cranford, 

Middlesex;   s.  Wild  Prince  16th  93910.  d.  Oxford  Duchess  of  Calthwaite  31st  by 

Oxford  Duke  of  Calthwaite  32ud  69213. 
973  III.  (jC4.)— Mrs.  \.  G.  F.  Thornton,  Kingsthorpe  Hall,  Northami)ton,  for  Lady 

Thrush  3rd,  white,  born  May  20,  calved  March  15.  1911,  bred  by  the  Rev.  G.  Moore, 

Cowley  Vicarage,  Oxford  ;  s.  Baxter's  Fancy  82833,  d..  Lady  Thrush  (vol.  53,  p.  1289) 

by  Pretender  79592. 
965  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  Louise  10th. 

Class  102, — Shorthorn  Dairii  Heifers  {in-juilk'),  calved  in  or  after  1908.^ 

[12  entries,  .5  absent.] 

983  I.  (£10.)— LORD  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Fairy  Duchess  33rd  (vol.55, 

]).  1102),  roan,  born  Feb.  Id,  1908,  calved  May  1,  1911;    s.  (Jonjuror  91310,  d.  Fairy 

Duchess  19th  bi/  Scottish  Beau  69552. 

981  II.  (£6.)— ROBERT  W.  Hobbs  &  Sons.  Kelmscott,  Lechlade,  for  Darling  28th  (vol. 
55,  p.  796),  light  roan,  born  Aug.  10,  1908,  calved  April  29,  1911  ;  s.  M.C.  92490,  d. 
Darling  23rd  bu  Duke  of  Barrington  63rd  80903. 

980  III.  (£4.)— Samuel  Sanday,  Puddington  Hall,  Chester,  for  Queen  of  Hearts  2nd 
(vol.  55,  p.  1115),  red  and  little  white,  born  Jan.  8,  1908,  calved  May  16, 1911 ;  s.  Beau 
Furbelow  94254,  d.  Queen  of  Hearts  by  Wild  Duke  of  Geneva  245th  87714. 

982  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  W.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  for  Fancy  27th. 

Class  103. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 

Classes  92,  93,  100,  101,  and  102  only.     [38  entries,  4  absent.] 
973  I.  (£10.)— Mrs.  a.  G.  F.  Thornton,  for  Lady  Thrush  3rd.    (See  Class  101.) 
970  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Rosebud  7th.    (See  Class  101.) 
944  III.  (£4  )— Robert  W.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  for  Hawthorn  7th.    (See  Class  100.) 
934  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  for  Babraham  Eva  Bates. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorns.'- 

N.B. — In  the  Lincolnshire  Efd  Shorthorn  Classes,  the  number  inserted  within  brackets  after 
the  name  of  an  animal  indicates  that  the  animal  is  entered  in  Coatees  Herd  Book.  A 
number  without  brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Bed  Shorthorn  Herd  Book. 

Class  104:.— Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1905,  1906,  1907, 
or  1908.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

991  I.  (£10,  &  Champion.*)— J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Grange  Prince 
4843,  born  Jan.,  1906.  bred  by  E.  H.  Cartwright,  Keddington  Grange,  Louth  ;  s. 
Stenigot  Bloom  Boy  3611,  d.  Keddington  Butterfly  2nd  by  Conisholme  Bov  347. 

987  II.  (£6.)— Augustus  P.  Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  for  King  Louis  5457, 
born  Feb.  26.  1907.  bred  by  S.  Crawley,  Hemington,  Oundle  ;  .?.  King's  (Counsel 
3960,  d.  Well  Duchess  4th  fc(/"Prince  Louis  (81921). 

988  III.  (£4.)— Charles  E.  Scorer,  Whitehall,  Bracebridge  Heath,  Lincoln,  f or  Kirkby 
Imperial  4896,  born  Dec,  27,  1905,  bred  by  John  Todd,  Kirkby  Green,  Lincoln  ;  s. 
Imperial  Favourite  8()233,  d.  Kirkby  Nonpareil  bij  Benni  worth  4th  629. 

990  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Fred  Sharp,  Swineshead,  Boston,  for  Thimbleby  Curly  Coat. 
Class  105. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1909. 
[.")  entries,  1  ab.sent.] 

992  I.  (£10,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion.*)— Augustus  P.  Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley, 
for  Bletchingley  Brennus  6595.  Iwrn  March  2,  bred  by  R.  Chatterton.  Stenigot, 
Lincoln  ;  s.  Keddington  Comet  3443,  d.  Stenigot  Duchess  3rd  by  County  Member  83. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

2  Prizes  given  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates's  Herd  Book)  Association. 

•  £80  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association. 

*  Champion  Prize  of  £10  Riven  by  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association  for 
tha  best  Bull  in  Classes  104-106. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

99(5  II.  (jCe.)— F.  B.  WILKINSON,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Scampton 
Xing'  of  the  Valley  7123,  born  in  April,  bred  by  G.  E.  Sanders,  Scampton,  Lincoln ; 
s.  Branden  Grenadier  4274  by  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  392. 

993  III.  (£4.)— Robert  Ohatterton,  Welboum  Hall,  Lincoln,  for  Guanero,  born 
May  2,  bred  by  Wm.  Ohatterton,  Hallington,  Louth  ;  s.  Guardian  4397  by  Nero  2991. 

995  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Capt.  J.  P.  MEADE,  Earsham  Hall,  Bungay,  for  Earsham  Chum. 

Class  106. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1910. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1001  I.  (jCIO.)— J.  G.Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring.  for  Elkington  Marshman,  born 
Feb.  29,  bred  by  W.  G.  Smyth,  Elkington  Hall,  Louth  ;  s.  Withern  Boy  4th  5081, 
d.  by  Stenigot  Porter  2nd  4594. 

998  II.  (jCe.)— John  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Welbourne  Meteor  8010,  born  March 

9.  bred  by  J.  C.   Mountain,   Welbourne,  Lincoln  ;    s.  Horkstow  Meteor    6111,    d. 

Welbourne  Livaceous  by  Stenigot  Red  Chieftain  2652. 
997  III.  (^4.)— Robert  Chatterton,  Welbourn  Hall,  Lincoln,  for  Neptune's  Bloom, 

born  April  17;  s.  Hallington  Neptune  i904,  d.  Stenigot  Bloom  21st  by  Keddingtou 

Comet  3443. 
1000  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  E.  Scorer,  Whitehall,  Bracebridge  Heath.  Lincoln,  for 

Bracebridge  Milker. 

Class  107. — LincolTishlre  Red  Shorthorn  Cows  {in-milk),  calved  in  or  before  1907. 

[10  entries,  1  absent.] 

1002  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion.  1  )^John  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Benniworth  Bloom  (vol. 
13,  p.  239),  born  Feb.  12,  1901,  calved  Feb.  13.  1911,  bred  by  the  late  T.  Bett,  Benni- 
worth,  Doniugton-on-Bain  ;  s.  Saltfleet  Acton  1664  by  Bark  with  Hallington  309. 

1005  II.  (jCe.)— Percy  Hensman,  FuUetby  Grange,  Hornca.stle,  for  FuUetby  Tindall 
2nd  (vol.  10,  p.  300).  born  March  25, 1907,  calved  Feb.  27,  1911  ;  s.  Scampton  Formula 
4562,  d.  Fulletbv  Tindall  C.  by  Poolham  Scampton  3rd  3013. 

1011  III.  {je4.)— F.B.Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Sherwood 
Daisy  3rd,  born  Oct.,  1907,  calved  May  4,  1911 ;  s.  Queen's  Birthday  4511,  d. 
Sherwood  Daisy  by  Kirkby  Abbott  2945. 

1006  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Percy  Hensman,  for  Keal  Hilda. 

Class  108. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers  (i7i-n)ilk],  calved  in  1908.    ■ 
[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1016  I.  (£10.)— 3.  Q.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for  Pendley  Violet  3rd,  bom 
March  8,  calved  Jan.  20,  1911  ;  s.  Bonby  Excursionist  4th  5161,  d.  Benniworth  Violet 
6th  by  Saltfleet  Echo  3038. 

1012  II.  (jCG.)— Augustlts  p.  Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  for  Deepine  Daisy  3rd 
(vol.  16,  p.  268),  born  March  1,  calved  May  26,  1911,  bred  by  G.  Freir,  Tolethorpe 
House,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas  ;  «.  Bigby  Cynical  5155,  d.  Deeping  Daisy  by  Horkstow 
Commander  2232. 

1014  III.  (^4.)-F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for  Benni- 
worth Pink,  born  Jan.  20,  calved  May  1,  19ll,  bred  by  C.  F.  Bett,  Benniworth, 
Lincoln  ;  s.  Somercoates  Bonus  4577,  d.  by  Benniworth  Actor  201.5. 

1015  E.  N.  &  H.  C.  -J.  G.  Williams,  for  Pendley  Eosebud  2nd. 

Class  109. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1909. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1023  I.  (£10,  &  E.N.  for  Champion.')— J.  Q.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring,  for 
Deeping  Pansy,  born  in  Julv,  bred  by  G.  Freir.  Deeping  St.  Nicholaa.  Spalding  ; 
s.  Foston  Clement  3877.  d.  Wykeham  Pansy  3rd  by  Strubbv  Red  Coat  3633. 

1017  II.  (^6.)— AUGUSTUS  P.  Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  for  Bletchingley 
Bellona  (vol.  16.  p.  267).  born  April  18,  bred  by  George  Freir,  Tolethorpe  House, 
Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding  ;  s.  Buscot  Rupert  (104946),  d.  Deeping  Choice  by 
Anderby  Champion  1753. 

1018  III.  (^4.)— AUGUSTUS  P.  BRANDT,  for  Bletchingley  Boadicea  (vol.  16,  p.  268), 
born  June  9  ;  «.  King  Louis  5457,  a!.  Stenigot  Bloom  10th  by  Red  Chief  2611. 

1024  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  Q.  Williams,  for  Pendley  Princess. 

Class  110. — Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Heifers,  calved  in  1910. 
[9  entries,  1  absent.] 

1031  I.  (£10.)— J.  G.  Williams.  Pendley  Manor.  Tring.  for  Blue  Eye  4th,  born  Jan.  17, 
bred  by  J.  W.  Farrow  &  Sons.  Strubby  Manor,  Alford  ;  s.  Red  Chief  3rd  4939,  d. 
Blue  Eve  3rd  by  Under  Porter  3126. 

1032  II.  (£6.)-J.  G.  WiLLiAM,s,  for  Pendley  Starlight  3rd,  born  Marcli  18  ;  s.  Keddington 
Comet  3443,  d.  Pendley  Starhght  1st  by  Keddington  Baron  4881. 

'  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association  for 
the  best  Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  107-110. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1025  III.  (jCI)— AUGUSTUS  P.Brandt,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley.forBletchingrley  Ceres, 
born  March  8,  bred  by  J.  G.  Williams,  Pendley  Manor,  Tring  ;  s.  Keddiiiyton  Comet 
3443.  d.  Benni worth  Violet  6th  (vol.  13,  p  240)  hy  Saltfleet  Echo  3038. 

1027  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Henry  NEESHAM,  Lodge  Farm,  Canwick,  Lincoln,  for  Canwick 
Wispington  4th. 

Class  111. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  LincolnshiTe  Red  Shorthorn  Cows 
and  Heifers  entered  in  Classes  107  and  108  only. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 
1010  I.  (^10.)— Charles  E.  Scorer,  Whitehall.  Bracebridge  Heath.  Lincoln,  tor  Brace- 
bridge  No.  102,  born  in  March,  1900,  calved  May  8,  1911,  bred  by  Fred  Scorer, 
Sudbrook,  Lincoln  ;  s.  Red  Brick  921,  d.  Bracebridge  No  50  hy  Sudbrook  Giant  259. 
1009  II.  (jC6.)— Henry  Xeesham,  Lodge  Farm,  Canwick,  Lincoln,  for  Canwick  Dairy- 
maid 2nd  (vol.  IC,  p.  308),  born  Feb.  2, 1906,  calved  April  2. 1911  ;  s.  Snap.shot  4100.  d. 
Canwick  Dairymaid  1st  hii  Kirkby  Monarch  2558. 

1003  III.  (X'4.)— John  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Burton  Cork  6th  (vol.  14,  p.  258),  born 
March  30,  1905.  calved  June  9,  1911  ;  s.  Burton  Rex  2131,  d.  Burton  Cork  3rd  by  Red 
Rover  77618. 

1004  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Spotted  5th. 

Herefords.' 

Class  \12.— Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  or  1908. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 
1038  I.  (£10,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion. -J)— Henry  W.Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  for 
Quarto  27143,  born  April  6, 1908  ;  s.  Confidence  21298.  d.  Maidenhair  hy  Samson  20312. 

1035  II.  (£6.)— Sir  J.  R.  G.  Cotterell,  Bt.,  Garnons.  Hereford,  for  Eoyal  Einger  26458, 
liorn  March  20, 1907,  bred  by  W.  Griffiths,  Aldersend,  Tarrington  ;  s.  Change  Ringer 
24478,  d.  Britannia  hy  Bruce  18258. 

1034  III.  (£4.)— Peter  Coats,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  Herefordshire,  for  Provost  27125, 
born  Feb.  7.  1908  ;  s.  Fusilier  21402,  d.  Douglas  Pearl  by  Endale  Hero  18825. 

1036  E.  N.  &  H.  C— RALPH  T.  HINCKES,  Shetton  Court,  Mansell  Lacy,  Hereford,  for 
Eaton  Pearl. 

Class  113. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1909.     [17  entries,  4  absent.] 

1041  I.  (£10,  &  Champion.-!)— The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke. 

for  Dollymount  27500.  born  Jan.  17  ;   s.  Challenger  26000,  d.  Dollv  hy  Earl  Marshal. 
1055  II.  (£6.)— Arthur  V.  Turner,  The  Leon,  Pembridge,  for  Montezuma  27706,  born 

Jnn.  24  :  s.  Lord  Lieutenant  22323,  d.  Moonwort  hy  Parton  22440. 
1040  III.  (£4.)— Sir  J.  R,  G.  Cotterell,  Bt.,  Garnons,  Hereford,  for  Curfew  27476,  born 

May  5  ;  ,<!.  Royal  Ringer  26458,  d.  Curlv  39th  by  Rose  Cross  2nd  14865. 

1047  IV.  (£3.)— C.  Vexablbs  Llewellyn.  Llysdinam,  Newbridge-on-Wye.  for  Broad- 
ward  Albion  27404.  bom  Jan.  21.  bred  by  James  Edwards,  Broadward,  Leominster  ; 
s.  Twyford  Legacy  26.547.  d.  Amada  hy  Carbineer  19926. 

1048  V.  (£3.)  -Lawton  Moore,  Brampton  Brian,  for  Brampton  Chancellor  27382.  bom 
Feb.  9  ;  i.  Eaton  Masterpiece  25315,  d.  Brampton  Rose  14th  hy  Blair  Athol  23296. 

1050  E.  N.  &  H.  C— James  Sidey,  59  West  Smithfleld,  London,  E.C  ,  for  Guardsman. 
Class  114. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved,  in  January  or  February,  1910. 
[23  entries,  3  absent.] 
1076  I.  (jCIO.)— John  Tudge,  Duxmoor,  Craven  Arms,  for  Cameron,  born  Jan.  12,  bred 
by  Capt.  E.  L.  A.  Hcygate,  Buckland,  Leominster  ;  ».  Highland  Prince  25437,  d.  Ivy 
(vol.  39,  p.  468)  by  Steelclad  175,57. 

1059  II.  (£6.)— George  Butter.s,  Hill  House,  Newton.  Leominster,  for  Sailor  King, 
bom  Jan.  31  :  s.  Sailor  Prince  26465,  d.  Lassie  ((vol.  39,  p.  285)  by  Scot  23134. 

1060  III.  (£4.) -J.  (j.  CooKE-HiLL,  Slu-lslev  Bank,  Stanford  Bridge.  Worcester,  for 
Shelsley  Fusilier,  born  Jan.  13  ;  s.  Shelsll-v  26480.  d.  Matilda  by  Earl  Marshal  22106. 

1061  IV.  (£3.)— J.  G.  CooKE-HiLL,  for  Shelsley  Primer,  born  Jan.  17;  s.  Sheislev 
26480,  d.  Primrose  (vol.  41,  p.  308)  hy  Kinnersley  King  20116. 

1071  V.  (£3.)— Donald  MacLennan,  Radnor  HaU,  Elstree,  for  Eaton  Choice,  born 
Jan.  29,  bred  by  C.  T.  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford  :  s.  Eaton  Masterpiece  25315, 
d.  Loyalty  2nd  (vol.  41,  p.  696)  hy  Eaton  Defender  12th  20602. 

1072  E.  N,  &  H.  C— Lawton  Moore,  Brampton  Brian,  for  Brampton  Dauntless. 

Class  115. — Hereford  Bulls,  calved  in  1910,  on  or  after  March  1. 
[S  entries,  none  absent.] 

1083  I.  (£10.)— Mrs.  E.  Medlicott,  Bodenham,  Herefordshire,  for  Bodenham  Leonardo, 
born  April  6  ;  «.  Locarno  20797,  d.  Baroness  3rd  (vol.  41,  p.  50(1)  by  Whitfield  Roberts. 

1  £50  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society. 

2  Champion  Prize  of  £10  10«.  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  beet 
Bull  in  Classes  112-115. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1079  11.  (^6.)— SIR  J.  R.  G.  COTTERELL,  Bt.,  Garnons,  Hereford,  for  Royal  Scarab, 
born  March  y ;  s.  Royal  Ringer  26458,  d.  Latlybird  (vol.  38,  p.  358)  by  Rameses  2nd. 

Kt.sl  III.  (£i.)  Allen  E.  Hughes,  Wintercott,  Leominster,  for  Paget,  born  March  7  : 
s.  Ronald  20450,  d.  Petrel  (vol.  41,  p.  507)  hy  Baron  22719. 

1084  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  TUDGE,  Dusmoor,  Craven  Arms,  for  Duxmoor. 

Class  116, — Hereford  Coics  (in-mllli),  calved  in  or  before  1907. 
[3  entries.] 

1087  I.  WIO.  &  R.  N.  for  Champion,  i )— Peter  Coats,  Sheepcote,  Clifford,  Hereford- 
shire, for  Ladybird  2nd  i  vol  41,  p.  292),  born  Feb.  12, 1907,  calved  Jan.  1, 1911 ;  s.  Endale 
21366,  d.  Ladybird  hy  Bage  Protector  21167. 

1090  II.  (jf6.)— W.  B.  TUDGE,  Stepaside,  Onibury,  Salop,  for  Gwendoline  (vol.  41.  p.  801). 
born  Oct.  28,  1906.  calved  Jan.  9,  1911.  bred  by  W.  Tudge.  Saw  bridge  worth,  Herts.  ; 
s.  Commandant  22040,  d.  Royal  Daisy  5th  hy  Rhodesia  19044. 

1089  III.  (jC4.)— The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  for  Mistake 
(vol.  40,  p.  337),  born  May  14,  1901,  calved  April  26, 1911 ;  s.  Home  Office  20073,  d.  Mis- 
delivery hy  Viscount  18648. 

Class  117. — Hereford  Heifers  {in-miUi),  calved  in  1908. 
[.3  entries,  1  absent.] 

1092A  I.  (i:iO.)  -Peter  Coats,  Sheepcote.  Clifford,  for  Ida  (vol.  40,  p.  308),  born  Feb.  20, 
19ii8,  calved  Jan.  10,  1911  ;  s.  Fusilier  21402,  d.  Isobella  by  Endale  21366. 

1092  II.  (£6.)— D.  A.  Thomas,  Llanwern,  Newport,  Mon.,  for  Bonnie  Belle  (vol.  40,  p.  791), 
born  Jan.  4,  calved  April  11,  1911,  bred  by  the  late  W.  Thomas.  Tlie  Hayes,  Sully. 
Cardiff  ;  6\  Perfection  22450,  d.  Gazelle  (vol.  39,  p.  753)  by  Royalist  14124. 

Class  118. — Hereford  Heifers,  calved  i>i  1909.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
1096  I.  (£10,  &.   Champion.  1)— J.  G.  CoOKE-Hill,  Shelsley  Bank.   Stanford  Bridge, 
Worcester,  for  Shelsley  Primula  (vol.  41,  p.  308;,  born  Jan.  27  ;  s.  Shelsley  26480, 
d.  Primrose  by  Kinnersley  King  20116. 

1098  II.  (X6.)— Kenneth  W.  Milnes,  Beam  House.  Montford,  Shrewsbury,  for  Gems 
Ray  (vol.  41,  p.  571),  born  Feb.  7  ;  s.  Sir  James  26489,  d.  Jemima  by  Goslien  17284. 

1094  III.  (^4.)— W.  H.  B.  Cave,  Wall  End,  Monkland,  Leominster,  for  Fairy  Bright, 
(vol.  41.  p.  789),  born  Jan.  4,  bred  by  R.  Brifzht,  Ivingtonbury,  Leominster  ;  «.  Pyon 
General  23089,  d.  Fairy  by  Fine  Lad  19414. 

1099  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  B.  TUDGE,  Stepaside,  Onibury,  Salop,  for  Dorothy  Mary. 

Class  119. — Hereford  Heifers,  calved  in  1910.     [13  entries,   1  absent.] 
1103  I.  (XIO.)— J.  G.  Cooke-Hill,    Shelsley   Bank,  Stanford   Bridge.   Worcester,    for 

Shelsley  Florence,  born  Jan.  11 ;  s.  Katon  Sovereign  268.32,  d.  Florence  (vol.  39,  p.  314), 

hy  Gambler  20639. 
1106  il.  (jCe.)— Gerard  Denny.  Byford  Court,  Hereford,  for  Eglantine,  born  Jan.  2 ; 

s.  Albatross  19193.  d.  Briar  Rose  (vol.  41,  p.  344)  by  Rodney  Stone  19692. 
1110  III.  (.£4.)— MRS.  E.  Medlicott,  Bodtnham,  Herefordshire,  for  Virginia  3rd,  born 

Feb.  26  ;  s.  Locarno  2(i797,  d.  Virginia  (  vol.  41,  p.  .564)  by  Lancer  21515. 
1109  IV.  (£3.)— MRS.  E.  Medlicott.  for  Sunlight  2nd,  born  March  11  ;  «.  Locarno  20797, 

d.  Kitty  14th  (vol.  41,  p.  562)  by  Blue  Ruin  18713. 

1112  E.  N.  &  H.  C— D.  A.  THOMAS,  Llanwern,  Newport,  Mon..  for  Coalport. 

Devons/ 

Class  120.~Bevon  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  or  1908.      [4  entries.] 

1115  I.  (XIO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.^)— Viscount  Portman.  Bryanston.  Blandford,  for 
Bryanston  Pitcher  r.ltao,  born  May  8,  1907  bred  by  the  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Portman. 
Hestercombe,  Taunton  :  ,s.  Pound  Pink  'Un  5350,  d.  Nurtby  Curly  15th  20,342  hy 
Magna  Cliarta  of  Pound  4446. 

1114  II.  (.£'6.)— Viscount  Portman,  for  Bryanston  Amber  6271,  born  August  li,  1908: 
s.  Bryanston  Ajax  ,5974.  d.  Goldcup  19644  hi/  Ma.ior  42.50. 

1113  III.  (i?4.)— Marcus  John  Kidner,  Fennington,  Kingston,  Taunton,  for  Viscount 
Nunnington  6938,  born  October  23,  1907,  bred  by  the  late  W.  R.  H.  Tyler,  Rodhuisb, 
Washford  ;  s.  Lord  Pitsworthy  4440  or  Curly  Locks  437:!.  rf.  Lidy  Nunnington  by 
Earl  of  Xunnington  1960. 

1116  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  R.  &  ABRAHAM  TRIBLE,  Halsdon  Barton,  Holsworthy,  for 
Hero. 

1  Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best 
Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  116-119. 

■^  £50  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society. 

3  Champion  Prize  of  £10  lO*.  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society  for  the  best 
BuU  in  Classes  120-122. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  121. — Devon  Bulls,  cali^ed  in  1909.       [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1121  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion,  i )— Chaelbs  Morris.  Highfleld  Hall,  St.  Albans,  for  Highfield 

Noble  ti780.  born  March  19  ;   «.  Pound  Bellringer  5617,  d.  Graceful  16226  by  John 

Brown  3902. 
1119  II.  U'6.)--S.\MUKL  KiDNEB,  Bickley.  Milverton,  for  Stockley   Goldfinder,  born 

May  2o.  bred  by  W.  Tuekett,  Stockley  Pomcroy,  Crediton  ;  s.  Cronie  .o470,  d.  Daisy 

23147  by  Capton  Harold  1728. 

1117  III.  (jC4.)— His  Majesty  the  King,  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Claudius  66.51, 
born  June  1"),  bred  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. ;  s.  Ben  Golsoncott  434H, 
d.  Clampit  Queen  19797  by  The  Duke  4678. 

1118  R.N.  &H.  C— R.  A.  Clarke,  Manor  Farm,  Chiselborough,  Stoke-under-Haiii.  for 
Rainbow  Goodman. 

Class  122. — Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1910.     [9  entries,  3  absent.] 
1128  I.  (^10.) -Charles  Morris,  Highfleld  Hall,  St.  Albans,  for  Highfield  Victor,  born 
Jan.  4  ;  .«.  Poimd  Lord  Brassy  5th  5622,  d.  Higldand  Countess  21.522  bii  Pound  Mon- 
arch 5089. 

1132  II.  (je6.)-MRS.  A.  C.  Skinner  &  Son,  Pound,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  for  Lord  Bob, 
born  April  27,  bred  by  R.  L.  Cornish,  Pixford,  Combe  Florey ;  s.  Bean  Planter  4139, 
d.  Daisy, 8th  19948  hii  Lord  Palmerston  44,38. 

1126  III.  (i'4.)-SAMUEL  Kidner,  Bicklev  Milverton,  for  Wellingrton,  born  April  10; 
.S-.  Bean  Planter  4139,  (/.  Orusoes  Stuckey  18302  by  Crusoe  .3861. 

1133  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  G.  A.  H.  Wills,  Bt..  Northmoor,  Dulverton,  for  Northmoor 
Royal  Mail. 

Class  123. — Devon  Coius  or  Heifers  (in-7nilk),  calved  in  or  before  1908. 
[5  entries,  2  absent.] 
1138  I.  (XIO.)— Mrs.  A.  C.  Skixxer  &  Son,  Pound,  Bishops  Lydeard,  for  Pound  Brassy 
12th  21665.  born  March  24. 1900,  calved  May  11,  1911.  bred  by  the  late  A.  C.  Skimicr  ; 
s.  Royal  Charter  UsS.  d.  Brassy  6th  16212  hy  Harold  2nd  3126. 
1136  II.  ('jC6.)— ViscorXT  PORTMAN,  Brvanston.  Blandford,  for  Bryanston  Graceful 
22976,  born  March  19,  190S,  calved  April  1,5,  1911 ;  n.  Browda  Captain  5440,  d.  Compton 
Goodluck  2nd  22313  bi/  Overton  F;clipse  .5078. 

1134  III.  (jC4.)— His  Majesty  the  King.  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for  Lucy  19800.  born 
February  10,  1904,  calved  January  24.  1911,  bred  by  His  Maiesty  King  Edward  VII. ; 
s.  Benedictine  4141,  d.  Lovely  5th,  13857  by  Lord  Currypool  2nd  2619. 

Class  124. — Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1909.      [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1140  I.  (£10,  &  R.N.  for  Champion. 2)  -Charles  Morris,  Highfleld  Hall,  St  Albans, 
for  Highfield  Countess  2nd  23719.  bnrn  Jan,  15  ;  s.  Pound  BellriDg(>r  ,5617,  d.  Highfleld 
Counte-<s  215L'2  by  Pound  Monarch  5089. 

1142  II.  (i:6.)-ViscorxT  I'ORTMAN.  Bryanston.  Blandford,  for  Bryanston  Partridge 
23817,  born  Jan.  12  :  .i.  Brvanston  Ajax  5974,  d.  Compton  Princess  2nd  ft?/  First  Venture. 

1143  III.  (je4.)-Vi.scoUNT  Portman,  for  Carol  23822,  bornM;irch  9, bred  by  F.  Hornby  ; 
«.  Carolus  .54,50,  d.  Flighty  20896,  by  Bearwood  Coronation  4708. 

1141  R.  N.  &  H.  C— CHARLES  MORRIS,  for  Highfield  Moss  Rose  2nd. 

Class  125. —  Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1910.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

1144  I.  r^lO,  &  Champion.'^)— His  Majesty  the  King.  Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  for 
Beauty  of  Windsor,  born  April  15.  l)red  by  His  Majestv  King  Edward  VII.  ;  s.  Cap- 
ton  Plough  hoy  4923.  d.  Beauty  9th  27971  bi/  Lord  Breacli  3467. 

1152  II.  fjC6.)  -Mrs.  A.  C.  Skinner  &  Son,  Pound.  Bishop's  Lydeard,  for  Pound  Rose- 
bud 17th.  born  Feb.  19:  s.  Pound  Gladiator  6169,  d.  Pound  Rosebud  12th  22353  by 
Pound  Hestercombe  5.341. 

1149  III.  (X4.) -Charles  Morri-S.  Highfleld  Hall,  St.  Albans,  for  Highfield  Lilac  2nd, 
born  Jan.  15  :  .5.  Pound  Lord  Brassy  5fh  ,5622,  d.  Highfleld  Lilac  22198  by  Musician. 

1145  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Kidner  Bros.,  Abbots  Farm,  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norwich,  for 
Knowle  Favourite. 

Class  126. — Devon  Dairy  Cows  {in-milK)  calved  in  or  before  1908. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1158  I,  (jGIO.)— R.  A.  Clarke,  Manor  Farm.  Chiselborough,  Stoke-under-Ham,  for  Maud 
(Supp.  C.  90),  bom  May  4,  1904,  calved  May  27,  1911 ;  s.  Morning  Star  4639,  d.  Maud  by 
Number  One  4460. 

1153  II.  (jC6.)— Viscount  Chetwyxd,  Wyndthorpe,  Doncaster,  for  Compton  Lovely 
21878,  born  Feb.  5.  1904,  calved  June  5,  1911,  bred  by  the  late  John  Chick,  Compton 
Valence,  Dorchester  ;  s.  Compton  Jupiter  4949,  d.  Compton  Lofty  19333  by  Compton 
Masher  4366. 

1  Champion  Prize  of  £10  lO.s'.  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society  for  the  best 
Bull  in  Classes  120-122. 

•<i  Champion  I'rize  of  £10  10#.  given  by  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society  for  the 
best  Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  123-126. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1159  III.  (jC4.)— Maeous  John  Kidnek,  Fennington,  Kingston,  Taunton,  for  Dorothy 
Lass  19511,  born  iVIarch  6, 1902,  calved  March  8.  1911,  bred  by  W.  Kidner,  Stoke  Holy 
Cross,  Norwich;  s.  Hestercombe  May  Day  4214,  d.  Dorothy  4th  17617  by  Councillor. 

1156  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  H.  CHICK,  Wynford  Eagle,  Dorchester,  for  Wynford  Fillpail. 

Class  127. — Milk-yield  Prizes,  open  to  Devon  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Classes  123  and  126  onli/.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1153  I.  (^10.)— Viscount  Chetwynd,  for  Oompton  Lovely.    (See  Class  126.) 
1155  II   (^6.)^JOHN  Henry  Chick,  Wynford  Eagle,  Dorchester,  for  Wynford  Cherry, 
(Supp.  A.  81).  born  Jan.,  1902.  calved  Mav  26, 1911. 

1158  III.  (£4.)— R.  A.  CLARKE,  for  Maud.    (See  Class  126.) 

1159  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Marcus  John  Kidner,  for  Dorothy  Lass. 

South    Devons.^ 

Class  12S.— South  Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1900,  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[3  entries.] 

1161  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion.'^)— BEN  Luscoiibe,  Lang.ston,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for 
Leigham  Sort  3198,  bom  March  12,  1908,  bred  by  Butland  Brothers,  Leigham. 
Plympton  :  s.  Lo  Ben  2167,  (/.  Handsome  4040  by  Cromer  969. 

1162  II.  (£&.)— W.  &  H.  WHITLEY.  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Archduke  2991, 
born  March  18, 1907,  bred  by  W.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm  ;  s.  Manager  2173.  d.  Curly 
4281  by  Snowdrop's  Doncaster  931. 

1160  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Butland  Brothers.  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Leigham  Favourite. 

Class  129. — South  Devon  Bulls,  calved  in  1910.     [3  entries.] 

1164  I.  (jCIO.) -H.  Hawken  &  Son.  Okenbury,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for  Doncaster 
3720.  born  Feb.  1,  bred  by  E.  B.  Luscombe,  Woodleigh,  Kingsbridge  ;  s.  High  House 
Prince  2917,  d.  Mvrtle  5463  by  Good  Enough  1307. 

1163  II.  (jC6.)— Butland  Bros.,  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Leigham  Boy  3786,  born 
May  1  :  s.  Henry  7th  3178,  d.  Snowdrop  4424  by  Happv  Jack  874. 

1165  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Primley  Defiance. 

Class  130. — South  Devon  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-milk'),  calved  in  or  before  1908. 
[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1168  I.  (jCIO.)— Ben  Luscombe,  Langston.  Kingston,  Kingsbridge.  for  Countess  6010, 
born  March  30,  1904,  calved  March  12,  1911 ;  s.  Masher  769,  d.  Dairymaid  4th  4159  by 
General  Buller  1138. 

1166  II.  (jCe. )— Butland  BROS..  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Fancy  2nd  5822,  born  June  28, 

1904,  calved  Feb.  8, 1911  ;  .«;.  Leigliam  Champion  1667,  d.  Fancy  4038  Vy  Cromer  969. 

1169  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  &  H  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Daisy. 

Class  \7^1.— South  Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1909.     [3  entries.] 

1171  I.  (XIO,  &  E.  N.for  Champion. 2) -Butland  Bros.,  Leigham,  Plympton,  for  Snow- 
drop 5th  8972,  born  Feb.  25  :  s.  Good  Sort  2378.  d.  Snowdrop  4424  bu  Ilajipv  Jack  874. 

1172  II.  (i^e.)— Ben  LU.SCOMBE,  Langston.  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for  Fidget  5th  9261, 
born  Jan.  4  ;  s.  Challenger  1823,  rf.  Fidget  4th  6615  by  Silver  King  1751. 

1173  E.  N.  &  H.C.— W.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm.  Paignton,  for  Primley  Clematis. 

Class  132. — South  Devon  Heifers,  calved  in  1910.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1175  I.  (jCIO.)— H.  Hawken  &  Son,  Okenbury,  Kingston,  Kingsbridge,  for  Dairymaid 
100.'3.  born  Jan.  6  ;  .y.  Ruler  3028.  d.  Countess  7777  by  Elector  23.54. 

1174  II.  (jCB.)— Butland  Bros.,  Leigham.  Plympton,  for  Handsome  9th  976.5,  born 
March  28  ;  .s.  Henry  7th  3178,  d.  Handsome  4th  6956  hy  Leigham  Champion  1667. 

1177  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  &  H.  WHITLEY,  for  Primley  Dairymaid. 

Class  133. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  South  Devon  Coios  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Class  130  only.     [3  entries,  none  absent.] 

1169  I.  (i;iO.)— W.  &  H.  Whitley.  Primlev  Farm,  Paignton,  for  Daisy  6.375,  born  Oct.  26, 

1905.  calved  M.iv  11,  1911,  bred  by  H.  Brooking,  Bowdcn.  Yealmpton ;  .«.  Babland 
Boy  1793,  d.  Dahlia  52,56  bu  Sunl)eam"s  Doncaster  1279. 

1167  II.  (X6.)— Thomas  Cundy,  25  Benbow  Street,  Stoke,  Devonport^,  for  Eed  Eose, 
born  Dec.  12,  1904,  calved  March  20,  1911 ;  s.  Useful  1384,  d.  Alice  3869  by  Snowdrops 
Duke  932. 


I  £20  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  South  Devon  Herd  Book  Society. 
■J  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  a  member  of  the  R.A.S.E.  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  South  Devons,  for  the  best  Animal  in  Classes  128-132. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

,  Lon^horns. ' 

OlaBS  IM.—Lonffhorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1179  I.  (^'10.  &  E.N.  for  Champion.-)— Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent, 
for  Eastwell  Eagle  500.  dark  brindle  and  white,  born  Jan.  20,  1908 ;  s.  Imperial 
506,  d.  Melcombe  Lovoly  by  Melcoiiibe  Conqueror  324. 

1180  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Gerard,  for  Eastwell  Emperor  502,  dark  brindle  and  white,  born 
March  15. 1906  ;  s.  Westmeath  Squire  435,  d.  Black-eyed  Susan  by  Kenilworth  317- 

1184  III.  (£"4.)— EDWARD  TiNQEY,  Dersingham,  King's  Lynn,  for  Young  LoUo  558, 
brindle  and  white,  born  May  15, 1907,  bred  by  the  Hon.  E,  A.  Fitzroy,  Foshill,  West 
Haddon  ;  s.  Duke  LoUo  499,  d.  Rosy  by  Prince  George  393. 

1181  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  L.  &  O.  RILEY,  Putley.  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Regent. 

Olass  135. — Longhorn  Bulls,  calved  in  1910.     [4  entries.] 
1188  I.  (^10.)— W.  Hanson  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atherstone,  for  Arden  Eover,  red  and 
white,  born  July  16  ;  s.  Putlev  Gay  Lad  546,  d.  Lady  Emily  (vol.  4,  p.  20)    by  Young 
Bow  Horn  438. 

1186  II.  (iC6.)— J.  L.  &  O.  Riley.  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Shylock, 
red,  brindle  and  white,  born  iilay  5  ;  s.  Putley  Monarch  475,  d.  Putley  Portia  (vol.  6, 
p.  22)  by  His  Honour  386. 

1187  III.  (jC4.)— W.  Hanson  Sale,  for  Arden  Knight,  red  and  white,  born  July  23; 
s.  Putley  Gay  Lad  546,  d.  Narley's  Gipsy  Queen  (vol.  5,  p.  27)  by  Pretender  2nd  334. 

1185  E.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  A,  N.  Newdigate,  M.P.,  Arbury,  Nuneaton,  for  Lord  Friar. 
Glass  136. — Longhorn  Coios  or  Heifers  (in-milJi),  calved  in  or  before  1908. 

[5  entries,  1  absent.] 
1190  I.  (jClO.)— J.  L.  &  O.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,    for   Arden  Duchess 
(vol.  4,  p.  10),  brindle  and  white,  born  April  24,  1902,  calved  Oct.  26,  1910,  bred  by 
W.  Hanson  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atherstone  ;  s.  Sancho  Panza  395,  d.  Daisy's  Fairest  and 
Best  by  Warwickshire  Lad 369. 

1192  II.  (jC6.)— W.  Hanson  Sale,  Arden  Hill,  Atherstone,  for  Bilston  Sunlight  (vol.  5, 
p.  18),  brindle  and  white,  born  May  20, 1904,  calved  Jan.  13,1911,  bred  by  G.  H.  Tansea, 
Bilston,  Twycross,  Atherstone ;  s.  Bilston  Monarch  374,  d.  Bilston  Moonshine  by 
Winsome  Lad  397. 

1193  III.  (,£4.)— W.  Hanson  Sale,  for  Lady  Panza  (vol.  4,  p.  20),  grizzled  red  and  white, 
born  Sept.  8, 1902,  calved  April  6,  1911,  bred  by  J.  R.  Watson,  South  Morses,  Lamp- 
lugh,  Cumberland  ;  a-.  Sancho  Panza  395,  d.  Bow  Horn  of  Upton  by  Earl  of  Upton 
10th  307. 

Olass  137. — Longhoni  Heifers,  calved  hi  1909  or  1910.    [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1194  I.  (XlO,  &  Champion.2)— Lord  Gerard,  EastweUPark,  Ashford,  Kent,  for  Easter 
of  Eastwell  t  vol.  7.  p.  15),  brindle  and  white,  born  April  4, 1909  ;  s.  Melcombe  Emperor 
416,  d.  Bentley  Dido  by  Bentley  Wonder  373. 

1196  II.  ( ^6.)— J.  L.  &  O.  RILEY,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  Putley  Emma  (vol.  7, 
p.  32),  red,  grizzle  and  white,  born  June  20, 1909  ;  s.  Putley  Monarch  475,  d.  Emily  of 
Eastwell  by  Young  Kenilworth  439. 

1199  III.  (^4.)~Charles  Tollemaciie  Scott,  Bosworth  Park,  Market  Bosworth, for 
Bosworth  Dame,  dark  brindle  and  white,  born  May  6,  1910  ;  s.  Bosworth  Baron  497, 
d.  Perry  3rd  by  Wootton  Wonder  371. 

1197  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  L.  &  O.  Riley,  for  Putley  Jessica. 

Class  \Z%.^Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Longhorn  Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Class  136  only.     [3  entries,  1  absent.] 

1192  I.  (iClO.)— W.  Hanson  Sale,  for  Bilston  Sunlight.    (See  Class  136.) 

1193  II.  (/Ce.)— W.  HANSON  SALE,  for  Lady  Panza.    (See  Class  136.) 

Sussex.^ 

Glass  IZ9— Sussex  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[.5  entries,  1  absent.] 
1206  I.  (jC15,   &  Champion. •t)—W.  A.  Thornton,  Lock,  Partridge  Green,  for  Prince 
of  Lock  2nd  2499,  born  Jan.  6,  1908  ;  «.  Tutsham  Toreador  2016,  d.  Penshurst  Heedless 
8549  by  Young  Benares  1702. 
1205  II.  (£6,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion. ■»)— The    Hon.  R.  P.   Nevill,   Birling  Manor, 
Maidstone,  for  Birling  Ealph  2378,  born  Jan.  5, 1907  ;  «.  Paley  Major  2059,  d.  Birling 
Glory  9806,  by  Birling  Gold  1922. 

1  £20  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Longhorn  Cattle  Society. 

2  Silver  Challenge  Cup  given  through  the  Longhorn  Cattle  Society  for  the  best 
animal  in  Classes  134-137. 

'  £25  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society. 
*  Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best  Bull 
in  Classes  139  and  140. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1202  III.  (X4.)-SiR  HENRY  BELL,  Bt.,  My nthurst,  Leigh,  Reigate,  for  Prince  Tarara 
2G52.  born  Jan.  12,  1909;  «.  Prince  of  Drungewick  4th  1962,  d.  Tutsham  Tarara  5t» 
9417  by  Freshface  1682. 

1204  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.T.  Fremlin.  Milgate  Park,  Maidstone,  for  Birling:  Chris. 

Class  140. — Sussex  Biolls,  calved  in  1910.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1213  I.  (i;i5.)— W.  A.  Thornton,  Lock,  Partridge  Green,  for  Lock  Arab  2819,  born 
Jan.  17  ;  s.  Tutsham  Toreador  2016,  d.  Barkev  A  of  Lock  11067  by  Prince  of  Drunge- 
wick 3rd  1810. 

1207  II.  (jC6.)— John  AUNGIER,  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  for  Lynwick  Autocrat  2630,  born 
March  28  ;  s.  Masterpiece  2330.  d.  Palev  Beauty  9267  by  Autocrat  2020. 

1211  III.  (^4.)— George  S.  Harris,  H viands,  Hailsham,  for  Firelight  of  Hylands  2737, 
born  Jan.  4  ;  s.  Firelight  2335,  d.  Apaley  Lovely  3rd  11281  by  Silver  King  2022. 

1210  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  G.  Fladgatb,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  for  Apsley  Nimble. 

Class  141. — Sussex  Cows  or  Heifers  (iu-ndlk'),  calved  in  or  before  1908. 

[4  entries.] 

1215  I.  (£15,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion,  i )— W.  G.  Fladgatk,  Apsley,  Thakeham,  Pulborough, 
for  Apsley  Fairy  10766,  born  Jan.  19,  1906,  calved  Jan.  6, 1911 ;  s.  Silver  King  2022,  d. 
Fairy  8818  by  Drungewick  Prebble  2nd  1877. 

1217  II.  (.£6.)— W.  A.  Thornton,  Lock,  Partridge  Green,  for  Molly  3rd  of  Lock  12124, 
born  Feb.  2,  1908,  calved  Jan.  20,  1911  ;  s.  Tutsham  Toreador  2016,  d.  Mayfleld  Molly 
4th  7272  by  Young  Goldflnder  1467. 

1216  III.  (jC4.)— Campbell  Newington,  Oakover,  Ticehurst,  for  Ticehurst  Stones- 
down  10775,  born  April  22,  1906,  calved  May  1,  1911,  bred  by  W.  Ford,  Ticehurst ; 
s.  Ranger  1873,  d.  Stonesdown  Bl  8342  by  Headley  of  Horsham  1571. 

1214  E.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  S.  W.  CORNWALLIS,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  for  Princess 
Joan  2nd. 

Class  142. — Sussex  Heifers,  calved  In  1909.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 
1221  I.   (£lb,  &  Champion.  1)— J a:ues  Buchanan,  Lavington  Park,  Petworth,  for 
Lavington  Nora  2nd  12256.  born  Jan.  17  ;  s.  Shillinglee  Gold  2nd  2194,  d.  Apsley  Nora 
10144  by  Duke  of  Drungewicli  3rd  1808. 

1219  II.  (ife.)— John  Aungier.  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  for  Lynwick  Paley  Mabel  12201, 
born  March  13  ;  s.  Careless  Earl  2300,  d.  Paley  Mabel  9266  by  Autocrat  2020. 

1223  III.  (£4.)— W.  A.  Thornton,  Lock,  Partridge  Green,  for  Darkey  8th  of  Lock 
12690,  born  Jan.  5  ;  s.  Tutsham  Toreador  2016,  d.  Darkey  A  of  Lock  11067  by  Prince  of 
Drungewick  3rd  1810. 

1220  E.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Henry  Bell,  Bt.,  Mynthurst,  Leigh,  Reigate,  for  Eochester 
Daisy  2nd. 

Class  143. — Sussex  Heifers,  calved  in  1910.     [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

1236  I.  (jC15.)— W.  A.  Thornton,  Lock,  Partridge  Green,  for  Lock  Betsy  13326,  born 
Jan.  5;  s.  Tutsham  Toreador  2016,  <i.  Betsy  4th  of  Lock  11582  by  Prince  of  Drunge- 
wick 3rd  1810. 

1233  II.  (jC6.)— George  S.  Harris,  Hylands,  Hailsham,  for  Perfection  of  Hylands  13063, 
born  Jan.  2;  s.  Shillinglee  Gold  5th  2337,  d.  Apsley  Perfection  llL'72  by  Albert  2nd. 

1227  III.  (i'4.)— John  aungier,  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  for  Lynwick  Lovely  12770,  born 
Jan.  15  ;  s.  Masterpiece  2330.  d.  Limehurst  Lovely  26th  10630  by  Prince  of  Tice- 
hurst 1750. 

1226  IV.  (jt'S.^— John  aungier.  for  Lynwick  Anemone  1st  12757,  born  Jan.  1 ;  s. 
Masterpiece  2330,  d.  Anemone  10468  by  Friars  Preston  2088. 

1228  E.  N.  &  H.  C— James  Buchanan,  Lavington  Park,  Petworth,  for  Lavington 
LoUypop. 

Welsh.^ 

Class  144. —  Welsh  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December    1,    190.j,    and   before 
December  1,  1909.       [4  entries,   1  absent.] 

1238  I.  (jCIO.)— Sir  C.  G.  ASSHETON  Smith,  Bt.,  Vaynol,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  for 
Wern  Goalkeeper  333,  born  May  20,  1907,  bred  by  R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc  ; 
s.  Wern  Defender  45.  d.  Wern  Bilberry  185  bu  Wern  Cawr  42. 

1239  II.  {£6.)-li.  M.  GREAVES,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Inky  338,  bom  March  20 
1909  ;  s.  Duke  of  Wellington  294,  d.  Molteno  395  by  Mafeking  460. 

1237  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  C.  G.  Assheton  Smith,  Bt.,  for  Manoel. 


1  Champion  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  for  the  best 
Cow  or  Heifer  in  Classes  141-143. 
•^  £10  10*.  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  "Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society. 
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Class  145. —  Welsh  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,   1909,    a7id   before 
December  1,  1910.     [3  entries,  1  absent.] 

1241  I.  (  jCIO.)— THE  Coed  Coch  Trustees,  Llawes-y-Coed  Farm,  Abergele,  for 
Rheinallt,  born  Aug.  28,  1910,  bred  by  the  Univer^■ity  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor  ;  s.  Madrvn  iladoc  297,  d.  Madryn  Sally  59,5  by  Black  Bear  390  N.W. 

1242  II.  (jC6.)— R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern.  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Joker,  born  March  20, 
1910  ;  s.  Duke  of  Wellington  294,  d.  Glasfryn  Grace  645  hy  Wern  Plum  467  N.W. 

Class  146. —  Welsh  Cows  or  Heifers  (;in-milk),  calved  before  December  1,   1908. 

[3  entries.] 

1246  I.  (jCIO.)— Col.  Henry  Platt,  C.B.,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfechan,  for  Penmynydd 
Gwenllian  1087,  born  Sept.  10,  1905,  calved  June  3, 1911,  bred  by  W.  Owen,  Penmynydd 
Vallev,  Anglesey  ;  s.  Penmynydd  Arthur  112,  d.  Penmynydd  Meiriones  420. 

1245  II.  (£6.)— Col.  Henry  Platt,  C.B.,  for  Penmynydd  'Gwen  1085,  bom  July  19, 
1905,  calved  April  1,  1911,  bred  by  W.  Owen,  Penmynydd  Valley,  Anglesey;  s. 
Penmynydd  Arthur  112,  d.  Penmynydd  Olwen  422. 

1244  R.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  M.  GREAVES,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Honesty. 

Class   147. —  Welsh  Heifers,   calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1^0%,  and  before 
December  1,   1910.      [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

1248  I.  (^10.)— R.  M.  Greaves,  Wern,  Portmadoc,  for  Wern  Ibex  1007,  born  June  21, 
1909  ;  s.  Duke  of  Wellington  294.  d.  Modder  401  hii  Mafeking  460. 

1250  II.  (jC6.)— Lord  St.  Davids,  Lvdstep  Haven,  Penally,  for  Sarah  7th,  born  Jan.  2, 
1910,  bred  by  the  late  T.  E.  Thomas,  Trehale,  Mathrey,  E.S.O. ;  s.  Hendre  Boy,  d. 
Sarah  6th  1174  hij  Gorpyg  Lad  905. 

1249  R.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  M.  Greaves,  for  Wern  Ideal. 

Red    Polls.' 

Class  \^%.~Red  Poll  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  or  1908. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

1255  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion. 2 )— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton,  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Vanity 
Davyson  9819,  born  April  17,  1907 ;  s.  Davyson  265th  9230,  d.  Vanity  20151  hv  Nelson. 

1256  II.  (jCe,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.'^)— Herbert  Hammond.  Field  Dalling,  Holt,  for 
Letton  Rose's  Davyson  0817,  born  May  18,  1907,  bred  by  Lord  Cranworth,  Letton, 
Norfolk  ;  s.  Davyson  2(;5th  9230,  d.  Bunch  of  Roses  2nd  19654  hy  Nelson  7404. 

1253  III.  (vC4.)— THE  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Corbet,  bt.,  Acton 
Reynold,  Shrewsbury,  for  Acton  Corvus  9879,  born  March  24, 1908,  bred  bv  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Corbet,  Bt.  ;  i'.  Acton  Merlin  9657,  d.  Desiree  of  Johnstown  16483  by 
Starston  Ruler  5899. 

1259  IV.  (jCS.)— George  Holt  Wilson.  Redgrave,  Diss,  for  Benacre  Pearl  9910,  born 
May  15,  1908,  bred  by  Sir  Thomas  V.  S.  Gooch,  Bt..  Benacre  Hall,  Wrentham  ;  *■. 
Darius  9403,  d.  Wondrous  Pear  14406  by  Sweet  Lad  3321. 

1251  R.  N.  &  H.  C— John  B.  Chbvallier,  Aspall  Hall,  Debenham,  for  Acton 
Dairyman. 

Class  149.  — i?«Z  Poll  Bulls,  calced  in  1909.      [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

1270  I.  (jCIO.)— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  Easton  Park.  Wickham  Market,  for 
Red  David  10069  born  Jan.  17  ;  s.  Redskin  9623,  d.  Daw  283rd  19713  by  Maliolini  3600. 

1268  II.  (X'6.)— THE  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.,  Honingham  HaH, 
Norwich,  for  Crown  Imperial  10013,  born  Aug.  31,  bred  by  G.  H.  Wilson,  Red- 
grave, Diss  :  s.  Starston  Emperor  9335,  d.  Pretty  Flower  3rd  19975  by  Red  Lord  5820. 

1273  III.  (je4.)--GEORGE  Holt  Wilson,  Redgrave,  Diss,  for  Prince  Charming  10068, 
born  July  29  ;  s.  Starston  Emperor  933.5,  d.  Charming  Davy  4th  19668  by  Red  Lord. 

1267  IV.  (jCS.)— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton,  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Vanity  Davyson 
5th  100,52,  born  April  16  ;  s.  Letton  Vanity  Davyson  9819,  d.  Omega  2nd  19957  by 
Marquis  Blush  9128. 

1262  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Corbet,  Bt.,  for 
Acton  Falcon. 

Class  150.~Bed  Poll  Bulls,  calved  in  1910.     [21  entries,  2  absent.] 

1276  I.  (i:iO.)— Thomas  Brown  &  Son,  Marham  Hall,  Downham  Market,  for  Prebend 
10216,  born  Feb.  4  ;  s.  Davyson  244tb  9059,  d.  Prima  20487  bij  Fitzgerald  8956. 

1283  II.  (jCe.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O.,  Honingham 
Hall  Norwich,  for  Honingham  Alderman,  born  Jan.  3 ;  s.  Strensham  Purple 
Emperor  10095,  d.  Honingham  Annette  20753  by  Davyson  262nd  9228. 

1  £40  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society,  and  £21  by  the 
Norwich  Local  Committee. 

'  Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Bull  in 
Claises  148-150. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1285  III  (jC4  )— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for 

King  David  10188,  born  April  5  ;   s.  Davyson  265th  9230,  d.  Davy  204th  16447  by 

Majiolini  3600. 
1278  IV   (jC3.)— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton,  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Admiral  10189,  born 

March  17  :  s.  Bailing  Davyson  3rd  9787.  d.  Judith  2nd  20423  bij  Marquis  Blush  9128. 
1287  V.  (i^S.)— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  for  Yalu  10254,  liorn  Feb.  3  ;  s.  Lionel 

9711,  d.  Mimosa  20796  by  Jupiter  Tonans  8972. 
1281  E.  N.  &  H.  C— lord  Cranworth,  for  Letton  Royal. 

Class  151. — Red  Poll  Cows  (in-milk'),  calred  iii  or  before  1907. 
[34  entries,  5  absent.] 
1311  I.  (^10,  &  Champion.')— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  ailwyn  E.  Fellowes.  K.C.V.O., 
Honingham  Hall,  Norwich,  for  Chedda  19075,  born  Oct.  7. 1903,  calved  May  5, 1911. 
bred  by  Arthur  James,  Goton  House,  Rugby  ;  s.  Admiral  Popoff  8910,  d.  Cheese  3rd 
14653  hv  Marquis  4518. 
1317  II    (^'6,   &  R.  N.    for    Champion,  i )— LORD  Hastings,    Melton  Constable  Park, 
Norfolk,  for  Majimag  2043.  born  April  21,  1905,  calved  Oct.  13,  1910 ;  s.  Maji  9265,  d. 
Magnolia  17063  by  Risk  5839. 

1309  III.  (£4.)— LORD  Cranworth.  Letton,  Shipdham,  for  Judith  2nd  20423,  born 
April  16.  1905,  calved  Feb.  13,  1911 :  s.  Marquis  Blush  9128,  d.  Judith  18683  hy  Prince 
Rupert  8590. 

1326  IV.  (;e3.)— George  Holt  Wilson,  Redgrave,  Diss,  for  Charming  Davy  5th  19669. 
born  May  3,  1904,  calved  April  26,  1911  ;  «.  Red  Lord  5820,  d.  Charming  Davy  3rd 
14646  by  Jabez  Balfour  4448. 

1310  V.  (£3.)— LORD  Cranworth,  for  Kitty  Grey  18695,  born  Nov.  12.  1901,  calved 
Dec.  22, 1910.  bred  by  the  late  T.  W.  Gaze,  Diss ;  6-.  Ensign  7052,  d.  Kilkie  13692  hy 
Wanderer  5252. 

1327  E.  N.  &  H.  C— George  Holt  Wilson,  for  Charming  Davy  6th. 

Class  lf>2.— Red  Poll  Heifers  Qin-miUi.'),  calred  in  1908. 
[9  entries,  2  absent.] 
1332  I.  (jCIO.)— Lord  Cranworth,  Letton,  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Domino  2nd  21700, 
born  July  28,  calved  Dec.  31,  1910  ;  s.  Davyson  265th  9230,  d.  Pink  Domino  18223  by 
Sirdar  6677. 

1335  II.  (jC6.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  E.  Fellowes,  K.C.V.O..  Honingham  Hall, 
Norwich,  for  Athens  21540.  born  April  19,  calved  Jan.  17,  1911  ;  «.  Honingliam  Auster 
9704,  d.  Ada  13113  by  The  Pope  4581. 

1337  III.  (jC4.)— G.  Dudley  Smith,  Strensham  Court,  Worcester,  for  Crackle  21610,  born 

April  11,  calved  Jan.  21, 1911  ;   s.  Nelson  9285,   d.  Ashlyn  Sybil  2nd  9112  bij  Charitv 

Bov  2647. 
1329  IV.  (i:3.)— Thomas  Brown  &  Son,  Marham  Hall.  Downham  Market,  for  Flash 

21651,  born  Aug.   3,  calved  Jan.  19,  1911 ;   s.  Davyson  244th  90.59,  d.  Frolic  18631  hy 

Wentworth  5257. 

1336  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Park,  for  Melton  Countess. 

Class  IbZ.—Red  Poll  Heifers,  calred  in  1909.     [24  entries,  1  absent.] 

1345  I.  (jClO.)— Lord  Cranworth.  Letton.  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Judith  2nd  B  22647, 
born  Jan.  21 ;  s.  Letton  Dawson  1st  9709.  d.  Judith  2nd  20423  by  Marquis  Blush  9128. 

1360  II.  (je6.)— George  Holt  Wilson,  Redgrave,  Diss,  for  Charming  Davy  13th  22037. 
born  March  23 ;  s.  Starston  Emperor  9335,  d.  Charming  Davy  5th  19669  by  Red  Lord. 

1346  III.  (jC4.)— Lord  Cranworth,  for  Letton  Rose  3rd  A  22164,  born  March  13; 
s.  Letton  Davy  Dawson  9812,  d.  Bunch  of  Roses  3rd  20669  hy  Redskin  9477. 

13,59  IV.  (£3.)— George  Holt  Wilson,  for  Charming  Davy  12th  22036.  born  Jan.  16 ; 

.<!.  Starston  Emperor  9335,  d.  Charming  Davy  3rd  14646  by  Jabez  Balfour  4448. 
1350  V.  (£3.)— Herbert  Hammond,  Field  Dalling.  Holt,  for  Dalling  Davy  17th  22081. 

born  June  3  ;  s.  Davyson  305th  9687,  d.  Davy  324th  20703  by  Majiolini  3600. 
1349  E.  N.  &  H.C.— Herbert  Hammond,  for  Dalling  Davy  16th. 

Class  154. — Red  Poll  Heifers,  calred  in  1910.     [21   entries,  1  absent.] 

1366  I.  (jCIO.)— Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt..  Ashlvns  Hall,  Berkhamsted,  for  Ashlyns 

Flora  22413,  born  Jan.  3 :  s.  Ashlyns  Duke  9528.  d.  Ashlvns  FoUv  16131  by  Matabele. 
1380  II.  (i^6.)— George  Holt  Wilson.  Redgrave.  Diss,  for  Charming  Davy  15th  22494, 

born  March  23  :  .5.  Starston  Emperor  9335,  d.  Charming  Davy  5th  lOuG.I  hy  Red  Lord. 
1375  III.  (jC4.)— Sir  Eustace  GURNEV,  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich,  for  Briseis  22470, 

born  Feb.  6  :  s.  Sardanapalus  9962.  d.  Bridge  202.30  hy  Recruit  8994. 
1369  IV.  (£3.)— Lord  Cranworth.  Letton.  Shipdham,  for  Letton  Russett  2nd  22053. 

born  Feb.  19  :  s.  Roiman  9854,  d.  Russett  20927  6//  Jupiter  Tonans  8972. 
1379  II.  N.  &  H.  C— ALFRED  J.  Smith,  Rendlesham,  for  Rendlesham  Royal  Judy. 

i  Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Cow  or 
Heifer  in  Classes  151-1,54. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  155. — Milk    Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Bed  Poll   Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 

Classes  151  a)id  152  o?ihj.        [25  entries,  2  absent.] 
1315  I.  (£10.')— The  Marchioness  of  Graham,  Easton  Park,  Wickham  Market,  for 

Retreat  19461,  bom  Dec.  30.  1901,  calved  April  24,  1911,  bred  by  the  Trustees  of  the 

late  Duke  of   Hamilton,    Easton   Park  ;    f.   Bismarck   6004,   d.   Jewess   10380    by 

Minotaur  2839. 
1328  II.  (i:6.)— George  Holt  Wilson,  Redgrave.  Diss,  for  Freckles  4th  19774,  bom 

Oct.  19,  1903.  calved  May  10,  1911  ;  s.  Red  Lord  5820,  d.  Freckles  2nd  14966  by  Jabez 

Balfour  4448. 
1305  III.  (i:4.)— KENNETH  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  for  Sudbourne  Sadie  1st 

20984,  born  April  19,  1906,  calved  April  21,  1911,  bred  by  H.  G.  Walne,  Kettleburgh, 

Suffolk  ;  s.  Standard  Bearer  9331,  d.  Kettleburgh  Ruby  6th  13691  by  Newbourn. 
1323  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ALFRED  J.  Smith,  Rendlesham,  for  Rendlesham  Pear  Blossom. 

Aberdeen  Angus.' 

Class  156. — Aberdeen   Angus  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1905,  and 
before  December  1,  1908.     [11  entries,  3  absent.] 

1389  I.  (jCIO,  Champion.^  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.')— George  J.  Drummond,  Swaylands, 
Penshurst,  for  Wildgrave  of  Ballindalloch  27653,  born  Dec.  28. 1906,  bred  by  the  late 
Sir  J.  Macpherson  Grant,  Bt.,  Ballindalloch  ;  s.  Everard  of  Ballindalloch  21902,  d. 
Wild  Berganiot  374,^1  bv  Delamere  13305. 

1390  II.  (jC6.)— James  W.  H.  Grant.  Wester  Elchies.  Aberlour,  for  Earl  Elgin  of  Ballin- 
dalloch 27867,  bom  Dec.  6,  1907,  bred  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Macpherson  Grant,  Bt.. 
Ballindalloch  ;  s.  Jeshurun  19-!.57,  d.  Elran  Erica  37422  by  Delamere  1330.5. 

1386  III.  (^^4.)— Andrew  Brooks,  North  Elphinstone,  Tranent.  East  Lothian,  for 
Periodical  of  Glamis  28457,  born  Dec.  31. 1907,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glaniis 
Castle  ;  s.  Hooligan  of  Glamis  25732,  d.  Perone  of  Cortachy  34087  by  Judex  of  Glamis 
16722. 

1383  IV.  (i^S.)— His  Majesty  the  King,  Abergeldie  Mains,  Ballater,  for  Gruinard 
28116,  bom  Jan.  17. 1908.  bred  by  J.  R.  Findlay,  Aberlour  House,  Aberlour  ;  s.  Blizzard 
24175,  d.  Grace  of  Aberlour  38900  by  Alick  of  Aberlour  12231. 

1391  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  Hotles,  Skidby  Manor,  Hull,  for  Proud  Monarch  3rd  of 
Skidby. 

Class  157. — Aberdeen  Angiis  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1908,  and 
before  December  1,  1909.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1394  I.  (iClO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.^)— Lord  Allendale,  Bywell  Hall,  Northumber- 
land, for  Elmhore  29122,  born  March  31,  1909,  bred  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
^T;I.,  Abergeldie  Mains :  s.  Elcanar  of  Ballindalloch  24330,  d.  Eline  of  Abergeldie 
23729  bv  Eulenberg  10825. 

1401  II.  (£6.)— D.  Y.  Stewart,  Carse  of  Trowan,  Crieff,  for  Prince  Blueblood  of  Ballin- 
dalloch 29807.  born  Jau.  24,  1909,  bred  by  Sir  G.  Macpherson  Grant,  Bt.,  Ballin- 
dalloch ;  s.  Edensor  23081,  d.  Pride  of  Bluetolds  .3,3771  by  Eblito  14306. 

1398  III.  (X4.)— G.  D.  Faber,  C.B.,  M.P..  Rush  Court,  Wallingford,  for  Eligible  0. 
Ballindalloch  29108.  born  March  24  1909,  bred  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Macpherson  Grant, 
Bt..  Ballindalloch  ;  s.  Jeshurun  19257,  d.  Eliquia  35602  by  Delamere  13305. 

1395  R.  N.  &  H.  C— T.  H.  Bainbridgk.  Eshott  Hall,  Felton,  for  Enca  of  Eshott. 

Class  158. — Aberdee7i  Angus  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1909,  and 
before  December  1,  1910.      [10  entries,  2  absent.] 

1411  I.  rjClO.)— Walter  a.  Sandeman,  Morden  House,  Royston,  for  Isomar  of  Morden 
,30696,  born  Dec.  14,  1909  :  s.  Prince  Fortune  of  Ballindalloch  28549,  d.  Isoline  36272  by 
Mnilbag  13637. 

1403  II.  (£6.)— H.  L.  C.  BRASSEV,  M.P.,  Apethorpe  Hall,  Wansford,  for  Ito  30697,  bom 
Dec.  29,  1909.  bred  by  J.  Kennedy.  Doonholm,  Ayr;  s.  Mondello  27193,  d.  Idiom 
299,52  by  Mailbag  13637- 

1404  III.  (i?!. )— ANDREW  Brooks,  North  Elphinstone.  Tranent.  East  Lothian,  for 
Boxer  of  Moncur  30215,  born  March  5.  1910,  bred  bv  Messrs.  White.  Moncur,  Inch- 
ture  ;  s.  Baron  Hav^ton  24124,  d.  Gem  3rd  of  Moncur  43070  by  Baron  Havston  24124. 

1402  IV.  Ci^S.)— The  Rev.  C.  Bolden,  Preston  Bissett,  Buckingham,  for  Eloro  30415. 
born  March  10. 1910,  bred  by  J.  Kennedy,  Doonholm,  Ayr  ;  s.  Evarra  20507,  d.  Eruca 
.34049  by  Mailbag  13637. 

1  £25  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society,  and  £5 
through  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 

2  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  English  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Association  for  the  best 
animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  Cattle  Society  in  Classes  156-161. 

»  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Animal  in 
Classes  156-161. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Olaas  159. — Aberdeen   Angus    Coivs   or   Heiferx  (in-milk'),    calved   hefore 

December  1,  1908.     [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

1422  I.  i£\^,  &,  Champion. ' )— J.  Ernest  Kekr,  Harviestoiin  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Juanista 
Erica  44037,  born  March  20,  1908,  calved  Jan.  21.  1011  ;  s.  Prince  of  the  Wassail  2:!751, 
d.  Juana  Erica  o(i285  by  Premier  of  Finlarig  17059. 

1416  II.  (i'6.)— Sir  George  a.  Cooper.  Bt.,  Hursley  Park.  Winchester,  for  Crocus  of 
Standen  37038,  born  April  20.  1904,  calved  April  18,  1911,  bred  iiy  Capt.  F.  Cookson, 
Standen  House,  Andover  ;  s.  Elbertou  20435,  (/.  Daisy  of  Standen  31539  by  Posy  King 
of  Tedfold  14937. 

1419  III.  (je4.)— GEORGE  J.  DKUMMOND,  Swaylands.  Penshurst,  for  Beretta  2nd  of 
Swaylands  41959,  born  Jan.  13.  1907,  calved  Jan.  30, 1911  ;  .?.  Eboniscr  21782,  d.  Beretta 
of  Addington  Park  31099  b>/  Kilgraston  1,5610. 

1412  IV.  (X3.)— T.  H.  BAINBRIDGE,  Eshott  Hall,  Felton,  for  Tuberose  of  Standen  43477, 
born  Jan.  8.  1908,  calved  Feb.  2.  1911,  bred  by  Capt.  F.  Cookson,  Standen  House, 
Andover  :  *■.  Elector  of  Benton  21814,  d.  Rose  of  Standen  28095  by  Justinhaugh  13550. 

1420  R.  N.  &  H.  C— G.  D.  Faber,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Rush  Court,  Wall  ingford,  for  Gay  Favourite 
of  Haynes. 

Class  160. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1908,  and 
before  December  1,  1909.      [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1424  I.  (jCIO.)— T.  H.  BAINBRIDGE.  Eshott  Hall,  Felton,  for  Belinda  of  Clury  45451 
born  March  1,  1909,  bred  by  G.  Grant,  Clury,  Grantown-on-Spev  ;  s.  Prince  Festive 
of  Ballindalloch  26188,  d.  Belinda  of  Laggan  40,574,  by  Edelhof  20416. 

1423  II.  (jC6.)— His  Majesty  The  King,  Abergeldie  Mains,  Ballater,  for  Gwyf  44760, 
born  Dec.  19,  1908,  bred  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. ;  s.  Eleanor  of 
Ballindalloch  24330.  d.  Gwytch  36695  bij  Elandslaagte  17745. 

1428  III.  (i;4.)— John  McG.  Petrie,  Glenlogie,  Forbes,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  for  Pride 
of  Dublin  45987,  born  Jan.  15,  1909  ;  s.  Metaphor  27161,  d.  Pride  of  Peebles  38675  hy 
Elshender  16523. 

Class   161. — Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after   December   1,   1909, 

and  before  December  1,  1910.     [15  entries,  3  absent.] 
1431  I.  (i:iO.)— T.  H.  BAINBRIDGE,  Eshott  Hall,  Felton.  for  Proud  Grace  of  Eshott  465.52, 

born  Jan.  14,  1910 ;  s.  Gerace  of  Ballindalloch  28100,  d.  Pride  of  Twyford  39994  hy 

Idelamere  22036. 
1442  II.  (^6.)— J.  ERNEST  KERR,  Harviestoun  Castle,  Dollar,  for  Juanessa  Erica  47425, 

born  Feb.  27,  1910;  «.  Elect  of  Ballindalloch  25518,  d.  Juanita  Erica  42362  by  Prince 

of  the  Wassail  23751. 
1437  III.  (je4.1— ANDREW    Brooks,  North    Elphinstone,  Tranent,   East   Lothian,  for 

Erinna  47243,  born  Jan.  9,  1910,  bred  bv  P.  Grant,  Hotel,  Carrbridge  ;  «.  Prince  Lord 

of  Ballindalloch  27341.  d.  Ericargie  42246  by  Colonel  of  Ardargie  24226. 
1435  IV.  (jeS.)— J.  H.  BRIDGES,  Langshott.  Horley,  for  Eola  of  Morlich  46837.  born  Feb.  3, 

1910,  bred  by  G.  Cran,  Morlich,  Glenkindie :  s.  Eliano  16517.  d.  Eline  of  Morlich  40235 

by  Jeshurun  19257. 

1429  E.  N.  &  H.  C— HIS  Majesty  The  King,  for  Gwendolin  2nd. 

Galloways/' 

Glass  162. —  Oalloway  Bulls,  calved  on  or  after  December   1,  1905,  and  before 
December  1,  1909.     [4  entries.] 

1446  I.  (jCIO.)— Thomas  Graham,  Craigs  Farm,  Dumfries,  for  Marchfield  Despised 
10149,  born  Jan.  2,  1906.  bred  by  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Drumlanrig  Castle. 
Thornhill  ;  s.  Grandee  8449.  d.  Pride  28th  of  Drumlanrig  17371  by  Earl  of  Annandale. 

1445  II.  (£6.)— ROBERT  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm,  for  War  Boy  of  Craighouse 
10176,  born  Jan.  28.  1907.  bred  by  W.  &  D.  Wilson,  Craighouse,  Lockerbie  ;  f.  War 
Cry  of  Whitehill  9566,  d.  Nora  of  Craighouse  18568  by  Woodland  Prince  8772. 

1444  III.  (£4.)— THOMAS  BIGGAR  &  SONS,  Chapelton,  Dalbeattie,  for  Sweepstake  10001, 
born  May  16,  1907.  iaed  by  Col.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  M.V.O.,  Milton  Park,  Dalby  ;  s.  Hall 
Mark  8841,  d.  Woodbine  of  Blaquhairn  10812  by  Hugh  of  Lochenkit  6449. 

1447  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Henry  C.  Stephens.  Cholderton,  Salisbury,  for  Black  Prince. 
Class  163. —  Galloway  Dulls,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1909,  and 

before  December  1,  1910.      [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

1448  I.  (i:lO.)— Thomas  Biggar  &  Sons.  Chapelton,  Dalbeattie,  for  Kingsley  11130, 
born  Jan.  27,  1910,  bred  by  W.  A.  McTurk,  Barlac,  Dairy ;  s.  Lear  9941,  d.  Brownie 
of  Barlac  18450  bii  Gladiator  cf  Barsalloch  7934 

1451  II.  (jCe.)— ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Auchengassel.  Twynholm,  for  Minor  of  Auchengassel 
11167,  born  April  2,  1910 ;  s.  War  Boy  10176,  d.  Riupress  Hallmark  19164  by  HaUmark 

1450  III.  (£4.)— ROBERT  Graham,  for  Masterkey  of  Auchengassel  11165,  born  April  4, 
1910  ;  s.  War  Boy  10176,  d.  Corty  of  Kirkconnel  ]i')505  by  Gay  Stanley  7122. 

1  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Animal  in 
Classes  156-161. 
'  £16  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Galloway  Cattle  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Glass  164. —  Gallowaij  Cows  or  Heifers  (_i)i-)nUk~),  calved  before  December  1, 
1908.'   [3  entries.] 

1455  I.  (^£10.)— EoBEKT  Grau.\m,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm,  for  Our  Sally  lst;74,  born 
April  1.  1904.  calved  March  22,  1911,  bred  by  H.  B.  Lane,  Rust  Hall,  Ireland; 
g.  Brucina  3rd  of  DrunilanriK  8045,  d.  Scottish  Sally  17159  by  Scottish  Standard  7377. 

1452  II.  (£6.)— A.  H.  Fox-BROCKB.\NE,  The  Croft,  Kirksanton,  for  Clara  11th  of 
Tundergarth  Mains  19141.  born  Jan.  13,  1906,  calved  Feb.  4, 1911,  bred  by  J.  Wilson, 
Tundcrgarth  Mains,  Lockerbie;  s.  Woodland  Prince  8772,  d.  Clara  3rd  16479  by 
MacDougall  of  Naworth  6990. 

1454  III.  (jfl.)— Thomas  Graham,  Craigs  Farm,  Dumfries,  for  Louisa  8th  oJ  Tarbreoch 
21125,  born  Feb.  7,  1908,  calved  April  16,  1911,  bred  by  J.  Cunningham,  Tarbreoch, 
Dalbeattie ;   s.  Chancellor  9010,  d.  Louisa  5th  of  Tarbreoch  18418  by  Lord  William. 

Clais  165. —  Gallowaii  Heifers,  calved  on  or  after  December  1,  1908,  and  before 
December  1,  1910.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

455  I.  (£10.)— Thomas  Biggar  &  Sons.  Chapelton,  Dalbeattie,  for  Lizzie  4th  of 
Chapelton  21854,  bom  Dec.  8, 1909  ;  s.  Sweepstakes  10001,  d.  Lizzie  2nd  of  Chapelton 
19464  bu  Lord  William  7108. 

1456  II.  (i:6.)— A.  H.  Fox-BROCKBANK,    The   Croft.   Kirksanton,   for  Nightingale  of 
Mossknowe  21916,   born  Feb.  4,  19  lO,  bred  bv  Lewis  Beattie,  Mossknowe,  Canon  hie 
s.  Glad  Mark  10275,  d.  Moth  of  Mossknowe  19631  by  Wanderer  9466. 

1458  III.  (jfl.  I— ROBERT  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twvnholm,  for  Lilac  of  Auchengassel 
21606,  born  April  2,  1909  ;  ;>•.  War  Boy  10176,  d.  Rose  of  Blackcombe  18716  by 
Clansman  7916. 

Highland. 

Class  166. — Highland  Bulls,  calved  in  or  before  1910.      [2  entries.] 

1459  I.  (£10.1— Kenneth  McDoitall,  Logan,  Ardwell,  Stranraer,  for  Carrich  DornhuU 
Moleach  of  Logan,  brindled,  liorn  April  16,  1910 :  s.  Fear  A'  Batha  of  Athol  1819,  d. 
Princess  Violet  5874  by  Calum  Riabach  2nd  of  Athol  1325. 

1460  E.  N.  &  H.  C— KENNETH  McDouALL,  for  Carrich  Tan  of  Logan. 

Class  167. — Highland  Coivs  or  Heifers  {in-milk).     [1  entry.] 

1461  I.  (£10.)— Kenneth  McDouall,  Logan,  ArdweU,  Stranraer,  for  Carrich  Aimey 
7614,  silver  dun,  born  April  19,  1907,  calved  April  4,  1911 ;  s.  Calum  Buidhe  3rd  of 
Athol  2116,  d.  Bell  8th  of  Taymouth  6642  by  Beinn  Tadain  1465. 

Ayrshires.' 

Class  168. — Ayrshire  Bulls,  calved  in  or  before  1910.    [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

1465  I.  (£10.)— James  Howie.  Hillhouse,  Kilmarnock,  for  Howie's  Ayr  Review  8148, 
brown  and  white,  born  March  1, 1909,  bred  by  the  Misses  Muir,  Craigbrae,  Drongan  ; 
if.  Knockmurran  Hopeful  7207,  d.  Craigbrae  Midday  22154. 

1463  II.  (£6.)-James  Howie,  for  Brae  Rising  Star  8187,  white,  born  April  12, 1909,  bred 
by  R.  Woodburn,  Whitehill.  Hurlford  :  s.  Knvy  Me  7027,  d.  Whitehill  Lily  2nd  17511 
by  Traveller  Again  of  Hoehouse  4561. 

1404  III.  (£4.)— James  Howie,  for  Howie's  Auristocrat  8762.  white  and  brown,  born 
Feb.  20,  1910,  bred  by  J.  Slater,  Gmngc,  Kirkcudbright ;  s.  Grange  Wildfire. 

Class  169a. — Ayrshire  Cows  or  Heifers  (itt-milk).     [12  entries,  2  absent.] 
1472  I.  (£10.;— W.  &  J.  KERR,  Old  Graitney,  Gretna,  Carlisle,  for  Dewdrop  1st  of  Old 

Graitney  14283,  red  and  white,  born  Jan.,  1898,  calved  June  1,  1911,  bred  by  Messrs. 

A.  &  W.  Kerr  ;  s.  Lord  Bute  of  Old  Graitney  3609,  d.  Dewdrop  of  Old  Graitney. 
1470  II.  (£6.)— LlEUT.-COL  FERGUSSON-BuCHANAN.Auchentorlie,  Bowling,for  Gardrum 

Ruby,  white  and  brown,  born  1903,  calved  June  7,  1911,  bred  by  M.  Wallace.  Hill 

Farm,  Ochiltree  ;  x.  Hill  Earl,  d.  Kirkland  Ruby. 
1474  III.  (£4.)— W.  &  J.  KERR,  for  Old  Graitnev  Fairy  21006,  red  and  white,  born  April, 

1905,  calved  June  7,  1911,  bred  by  A.  &  W.  Kerr  ;  t.  Old  Graitney  Squire  5176,  d.  Old 

Graitney  Fairylike  17604  by  Bright  Lad  of  Knockdon. 
1467  E.  N.  &  H.  C— ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  for  Knockdon  Poverty. 
Class  169b. — Ayrshire  Cows  or  Heifers  {in-calf). 

1466  I.  (£10.)— ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  for  Knockdon  Bloomer  2nd 
23098,  brown  and  white,  born  March  13,  1908:  s.  Sir  John  of  Old  Graitney  4u35, 
d.  Blooming  Heather  6th  of  Knockdon  13811  by  Tellow  Squire  of  Castlehill  2912. 

1469  II.  (£6,>-LlEUT.-UOL.FERGUSSON-BuCHANAN,AuchentorlJe,  Bowling,  for  Auchen- 
torlie  Calla,  black  and  white,  born  Sept.  20, 1908  ;  t.  Auchentorlie  Sir  Douglas  6215, 
d.  Auchentorlie  Blackie. 

'  £20  towardo  these  Prize*  were  given  by  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd  Book  So  c  e 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  170. —  Milk  Yield  Prizes^  open  to  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Class  169a  only.     [7  entries,  2  absent.] 

1476  I.  ( no.)— William  Nisbet,  Lordship,  Hinxton,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex,  for 
Dalfibble  Daisy  Belle  16961,  black  and  white,  born  Dee.  25,  1900,  calved  March  20, 
1911,  bred  by  John  Mackie,  Dalfibble  Park  Gate,  Dumfries  ;  s.  Knockdon  of 
Sarkshields  3725,  d.  Tibbie  of  Dalfibble  13233. 

1475  II.  (jC6.J— William  Nisbet,  for  Dalfibble  Bella  2nd  19054.  brown  and  white,  born 
Sept.  27, 1901,  calved  April  20,  1911,  bred  by  J.  Mackie,  Diilflbble  Park  Gate.  Dum- 
fries ;  «.  Tommy  of  Dalfibble  4666.  d.  Dalfibble  BeUa. 

1470  III.  (jC4.)— Lieut.-Col.  Fbbgusson-Bdohanan,  for  Gardrum  Ruby.  (See  Class 
169a.) 

U73  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  &  J.  KERB,  for  Dewdrop  1st  of  Old  Graitney. 

British  Holsteins/ 

Class  111.— British  Holstein  Bulls,  calved  in  1909  or  1910. 

[4  entries.] 

1480  I.  (jCIO.)— MI8S  ALICE  Debenham,  Payables  House,  Woodcote,  Oxon.,  for  Wood- 
cote  Andrew,  black  and  white,  born  July  26,  1910;  «.  Woodcote  Pioneer  206,  d. 
Woodcote  Prunella  1611. 

1478  II.  (i:6.)— ARTHUR  S.  BOWLBY,  Gilston  Park,  Harlow,  for  Gilston  Felix,  black 
and  white,  born  Marcli  14, 1910 :  n.  Gilston  Jack.  d.  Gilston  Phylis. 

1479  III.  (jC4.)— A.  &  J.  Brown,  Hedges  Farm,  St.  Albans,  for  Colton  Chamberlain, 
l)lack  and  white,  born  Aug.  20, 1910,  bred  bv  H.  Brown,  Colton  Mains,  Dunfermline  ; 
s.  Colton  Queen's  Own  24,  d.  Colton  Pride  161. 

1481  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Ernest  H.  Forwood,  Bendrose  Grange,  Amersham,  for  Bend- 
rose  Duke  2nd. 

Class  172. — British  Holstein  Cows  or  Heifers  (^in-mi'k),  calved  in  or  hefore  1908. 
[3  entries,  1  absent.] 

1484  I.  (£10.)— C.  H.  Westropp.  Melford  Place,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk,  for  Melford  Eva 
823,  dun  and  white,  born  in  1905,  calved  April  10,  1911. 

1482  II.  (iC6.)— John  Bhomet,  Golf  Links  Farm,  Tadcaster,  for  Park  Lothian  957,  black 
and  white,  born  in  1904,  calved  Feb.,  1911,  bred  by  H.  C.  Ford,  Wheatley  Park. 
Doncaster. 

Class  178. — British  Holstein  Heifers,  calved  in  1909  or  1910. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1488  I.  (£10.)— ADAM  Smith,  Jun.,  Lochlands,  Larbert,  for  Lochlands  Madge  724,  black 
and  white,  born  Oct.  17,  1909  :  s.  Lochlands  Hugo  92. 

14S7  II.  (£6.)— Miss  Alice  Debenham,  Payables  Hous^,  Woodcote,  Oxon.,  for  Woodcote 
Alpha,  black  and  white,  born  July  24,  1910  ;  s.  Woodcote  Pioneer  206,  d.  Woodcote 
Patsy  1599. 

1489  III.  (£4.)— G.  P.  Smithson,  WestClandon,  Guildford,  for  Park  Magpie  959.  black 
and  white,  born  Feb.  26,  19ii9,  bred  by  H.  C.  Ford,  Wheatley  Park,  Doncaster 
s.  Park  General  Botha  136,  d.  Park  Lothian  957. 

1490  R.  N.  &  H.  C.—C.H.  WESTROPP,  Long  Melford,  for  Melford  Buttercup. 

Class  174. — Milk-Yield  Prizes,  open   to   British   Holstein    Cows   and  Heifers 

entered  in  Class  172  only.         [2  entries,  1  absent.] 

[No  Award.] 

Jerseys.' 

N.B.—l?}  the  Jersey  Classes,  the  numier  inserted  ivithin  brackets  afte>  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Island  Herd  Book.  A  number  without 
brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

Class  175.— Jersey  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  or  1908. 
[12  entries,  4  absent.] 
1498  I.  (£10,  Champion,'  &  Special.^)— A.  Milleb-Hallett,  Goddington,  Chelsfleld, 
Kent,  for  Goddington  Winks,  broken  colour,  born  July  31, 1908  ;  ».  Honest  Lad  9279, 
d.  Young  Winks  4th  (vol.  20,  p.  459)  by  Flowers  Hero  8515. 

1  £30  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  British  Holstein  Cattle  Society. 

2  £30  towaras  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 

»  Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Bull 
in  Classes  175-177. 

■*  Special  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Eoyal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  for  the  best 
Bull  in  Classes  175-177,  provided  its  dam  has  won  a  prize  or  certificate  of  merit  in  any 
Butter  Test  (Competition  recognised  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 
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ttJnless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  l)elow  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

I'jOO  II.  <i.'6,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.' )— Lord  Rothschild,  TringPark,  Herts.,  for  Duke 
of  Kent  yM'.i4,  whole  colour,  born  April  30,  1908  ;  a-.  Noble  of  Oaklands  9:566,  (/.  Kenta 
bii  GentT:il  Fox  2nd  8889. 

ir.02  III.  (je4.)— SIR  Edward  8TERN,F;in  Court.  Chertsey,  for  Golden  Beam  9247,  whole 
colour,  born  July  23,  1906,  bred  by  J.  H.  Smith  Barry,  Stowell  Park,  Pewsey  j 
s.  Oxford  Sunbeam  8650,  '/.  Guelder  Rose  /»/  (JrouflUe  Boy  (uSi!. 

1496  IV.  (>.'3.)— Mrs.  C.  M.  McIntosh,  Havering?  Park,  Romford,  lor  Stormer  9431.  dark 
fawn,  born  March  23,  lyOii,  bred  by  Lord  Rothschild.  Tring  Park,  Herts. ;  s.  Frank 
Fiefs  Jolly  8187,  d.  Syren  3rd  by  La  Chasse  Prince  5243. 

1494  E.  N.  &  H.  C— DR.  H.  CORNER,  Brook  House,  Southgate,  for  Lord  StockwelL 

Class  176, — Jersey  Btdls,  calved  in  1909.     [16  entries,  3  absent.] 

1518  I.  (^10.)— Sir  Julius  Wernher,  Bt.,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton,  for  China's  Fairy  Boy 
9869,  whole  colour,  born  April  14,  bred  bv  T.  Le  Marinel,  St.  John's,  Jersey ; 
j(.  Raleigh's  Fairy  Bov  9741,  d.  China  Plate  (11'224)  P.S.H.C.  by  Wonder's  Lud  9468. 

1505  II.  (jC6.)— Joseph  Brutton,  7  Princes  Street,  Yeovil,  for  Silver  Stick,  brown,  born 
Feb.  3,  bred  by  i"J.  Cabot,  St.  Clements,  Jersey ;  s.  King  Anemone  9955,  d. 
Instructive  (10670)  P.S.H.O.  by  Dictator  8154. 

1509  III.  (£4.)— Capt.   M.  Hill,   Westwood   House,  West    Bergholt,  Essex,  for  Crown 

Prince,  black,  born  March  13,  bred  by  Mrs.  Mcintosh,  Havering  Park,  Romfoi-d ; 

».  Jolly  Jim  8564,  d.  Coronation  (vol.  17,  p.  2(37)  by  Grey  Scot  6581. 
1508  I'V.  (^3.)— Jersey  de  Knoop,  Calveley  Hall,  Tarporley,  for  Derry's  Jack,  whole 

colour,  born  March  16.  bred  by  E.  Billot,  St.  Saviours,  Jersey ;  s.  Derry's  Golden 

Lad  8o57,  d.  Bertha  2nd  (12468)  P.S.C.  bii  Game  Cock  8519. 

1506  V.  (jf3.)— Rhodes  H.  Cobb,  The  Grove,  Esher,  for  Dark  Ronald,  broken  colour, 
born  May  24  ;  s.  Blue  Blood  9503,  d.  Glory's  Belle  (vol.  18,  p.  306)  bii  Cowslip's  Golden 
Lad  7768. 

1512  E.  N.  &  H.  C— ARTHUR  PococK,  FreegTove,  Calne,  Wilts.,  for  Barrister's  Reminder. 

Class  177. — Jerspy  Bulls,  caln'd  in  1910.     [20  entries,  5  absent.] 

1528  I.  (jCIO.j— A.  Miller-Hallett,  Goddington,  Chelsfleld,  Kent,  for  Goddington  Noble 
2nd,  broken  colour,  born  April  29  ;  a.  Godilington  Winks,  d.  Goddington  Bagatelle 
(vol.  20.  p.  317)  by  Rover  of  Oaklands  8348. 

1521  II.  (jt'6.)— Earl  Cadogan,  K.G.,  Cultord  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Ironmaster, 
slightly  broken,  born  April  9,  bred  by  A.  E.  Le  Blaneq,  St.  Ouens,  Jersey  ;  s.  iron- 
duke  9945,  d.  Gipsy  Maid  2nd  (9641)  P.S.H.C.  bi/  Willow  7398. 

1.534  III.  (£4.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Halley,  whole  colour,  born 
April  4,  bred  bv  W.  Alexander,  St.  Mary's,  Jer.sey  ;  s.  Xoble's  Jolly  Sultan  10022,  d. 
Golden  Queen  5th  (14653)  by  Sultan  of  Oaklands  9082. 

1527  I'V.  (X3.)— MRS.  C.  M.  MclNTOSH,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  for  Bright  Light,  dark 
fawn,  born  April  2  ;  s.  Electric  Spark,  d.  Bright  Lustino  by  King  Edward  (3067). 

1526  V.  (jC3.)- James  JoiCEY.  Poulton  Priory,  Fairford,  for  Midsummer,  whole  colour, 
bom  May  25  ;  i-.  Lord  Alena  9972,  d.  Summer  Glory  (vol.  21,  p.  429)  by  Netina's  Dairy 
Lad  8637. 

1531  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ARTHUR  PococK,  Freegrove,  Calne,  Wilts.,  for  Tweedledee. 

Class  nS.^Jersey  Cows  (^In-milh),  calved  in  or  hefora  1907. 

[38  entries,  7  absent.] 

1564  I.  (£Vi,  &  Champion.^  >-Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Cute  2nd  (9072) 
P.S.C,  whole  colour,  born  March  16,  1900,  calved  Mav  15,  1911,  bred  by  P.  Quenault, 
St.  Peter's,  Jersey  ;  «.  Cho  7142,  d.  Cute  (8674)  F.SH.C. 

1575  II.  (^6,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. 2>—R.  Bruce  Ward,  Westwood,  Droitwich,  for 
Mrs.  'Viola  (vol.  17,  p.  367 1,  fawn,  born  Aug.  1.  1900,  calved  May  8, 1911.  bred  by 
J.  T.  Dolbel.  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey;  s.  Pomona's  Glory  6988,  d.  Black  Bess  (6817)  P.S.C. 
hy  King  8251. 

1565  III.  (i:4.)— Lord  Rotilsciiild,  for  Kenta  (vol.  20,  p.  346),  whole  colour,  born 
March  6,  1905,  calved  May  5,  1911,  bred  by  J.  G^osvalet,  St.  Clements,  Jersey:  «. 
General  Fox  2nd  8889.  d.  Pallas  2nd  (9694)  P.,S.H.C.  by  Sovereign  7372. 

1.560  IV.  (jfS.)— A.  Miller-Hallett,  Goddington.  Chelsfleld,  Kent,  tor  Honey  Lass 
(13842)  P.S.H.C,  wlKjle  colour,  born  July  11,  1906,  calved  April  23,  1911,  bred  by 
H.  Lawford,  .St.  Brelade's,  Jer,sey  ;  n.  Shy  Lad  (3779),  d.  HoneyuKjon  4th  (11882)  P.S. 
by  Najjoleon  Bonajiarte  (2745). 

1542  V.  (jf3.)- Joseph  Brutton,  7  Princes  Street,  Yeovil,  for  Irish  Lass  (vol.  18, 
p.  324),  light  brown,  born  Aug.  12, 1904,  calved  March  9, 1911,  bred  bv  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Oakhill,  Bath  ;  s.  Emerald  7797,  d.  Arcadia  2nd  by  Duke  of  Orleans  5868. 

1559  E.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  Miller-HAllett,  for  Goddington  Vanilla. 

*  Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Bull 
in  Classes  175-177. 

a  Champion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for  the  best  Cow 
or  Heifer  in  Classes  178-181. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  ''bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  179. — Jerspij  Heifers  (in-mi/k),  calved  in  190S. 
[13  entries,  3  absent.] 
1587  I.  (.jCIO.)  -Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Mariposa's  Lass,  whole,  born 
Jan.  8,  calved  Mav  2,  1911,  bred  by  A.  P.  Le  Rossignol,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey  ;    s. 
Plymouth  Lad  9388,  d.  Mariposa's  Pet  (12889)  P.S.C.  by  Flowers  Hero  851,5. 
1586  li.  (iC6.)— ARTHUR  POCOCK,  Freegrove,  Calne,  Wilts.,  for  Easter  Lily  (vol.  20,  p.  102), 
whole  fawn,  born  April  19,  calved  April  26,  1911 ;  s.  Barrister  8424,  d.  Black  Lilv  by 
Blaek  Butter  7731. 
1584  in.    (£L)^A.   Miller-Hallett,  Goddington,  Chelsfleld,  Kent,  for  Goddington 
Plaisanterie,  whole  colour,  born  May  6,  calved  May  28,  1911 ;  s.  Blue  Sultan  8806,  d. 
Plaisanterie  (vol.  18,  p.  387)  by  Nobleman  6659. 
1579  E.  N.  &  H.  C— JOSEPH  Brutton,  7  Princes  Street,  Yeovil,  for  Yeovil  Lassie. 
Class  ISO.— Jersey  Heifers  (in-milh'),  calved  in  1909. 
[26  entries,  9  absent.] 

1609  L  (£10.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  Aster,  whole  colour,  born 
March  25,  calved  April  14,  1911 ;  s.  Catillons  Lad  9182,  d.  Ardath  (vol.  20,  p.  246)  by 
Aboukir's  Boy  7406. 

1590  II.  (jC6.)— Charles  W.  ARMITAQE.  Woodlands,  Northaw,  Herts.,  for  Fairy  Fern, 

fawn,  born  Feb.  1,  calved  Feb.  2,  1911,  bred  by  A.  Le  Gros,  St.  Saviours,  Jersey  ; 

«.  Raleigh's  Fairv  Boy  (3851),  d.  Golden  Fern's  Queen  (8508). 
1602  III.  (X"4.)— James  JOICEY,  Poulton  Priory,  Fairford,  for  Electric  Queen,  whole 

colour,  born  Feb.  15,  calved  June  4,  1911 ;  «.  Chief  Justice  7138,  d.  Electric  Flash 

(vol.  15,  p.  272)  by  Flying  Fox  (5859. 

1610  IV.  (£3.)— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Java's  Valentine,  whole  colour,  born  Feb.  14, 
calved  May  7.  1911,  bred  by  P.  Le  Marchand,  St.  Mary's.  Jersey  ;  s.  Galvanie's 
Cluunpion  9593,  <;.  Java  (86.53)  F.S.C. 

1604  V.  (£3.)— Mrs.  C.  M.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  for  Golden  Eozel  2nd, 
fawn,  born  July  9.  calved  June  5, 1911 ;  «.  La  Fosse  Hero  9303,  d.  Golden  Rozel  (vol. 

20,  p.  322)  by  Wonder's  Lad  9468. 

1595  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Fowler  &  de  la  Perrelle,  Southampton,  for  Golden  Age  3rd. 

Class  181. — Jersey  Heifers,  calved  in  1910.     [16  entries,   1  absent.] 
1620  I.  (jGIO.)— Dr.    H.   Corner,    Brook   House,    Southgate.   London.    N.,    for   Leo's 

Remembrance,  whole  colour,  born  May  27  ;  s.  Leo  of  Oaklands,  d.  Remember  (vol. 

14.  p.  342)  by  Uaumais  Lad  0497. 
1626  II.  (£6.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts.,  for  New  Year's  Beauty,  whole 

colour,  born  Jan,  1,  bred  by  W.  C.  Gruchy,  Trinitv,  Jersey  ;  .s-.  Royal  Guide  (10077), 

d.  Sixty  (14517). 
1628  III.  (£4.)— G.  Murray  Smith,  Gumley  Hall,  Market  Harborough,  for  Maiden's 

Wreath,  broken  colour,  born  May  10 ;  s.  Evergreen  9903,  d.  Bishopstown  Maiden 

(vol,  21,  p.  250)  by  Noble  of  Oaklands  9366. 
1624  IV.  (jC3.)— Mrs.  C.  M.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  for  Havering  Prim- 
rose  5th,  fawn,  born  March  27  ;  s.  Lockett's  Golden  Lad.  d.  Havering  Primrose 

(vol.  11,  p.  258)  by  Mount  PeUier  5294. 
1617  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Earl   Cadoqan,  K.G.,  Culford   Hall,    Bury    St.  Edmunds,   for 

Noble  Imaffe. 

Class  182. — Jersey   Cows   or  Heifers  (in-milh'),  hred  by  Exhibitor,  a7id  sired 

in   Great  Britain  or  Ireland.     Open  to  Animals  entered  in  Classes  178, 

179,  and  ISO  only.       [21  entries,  4  absent.] 

1559  I.  (£10.)— A.    Miller-Hallett,  Goddington,  Chelsfleld,    Kent,   lor    Goddington 

Vanilla,  (vol.  20,  p.  318),  whole  colour,  born  April  7th,  1906,  calved  May  19,  1911  : 

s.  Lenten  Fare  8507.  d.  Vanilla  2nd  by  Hobby  7865. 

1554  II.  (£6.)— James  Joicey,  Poulton  Priory,  Fairford,  Glos,,  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  (vol. 

21,  p.  350),  whole  colour,  born  May  2,5,  1907,  calved  May  25,  1911 ;    i.  Glorissa  9243,  d. 
Lilian  by  Sir  Bredwell  7669. 

1586  III.  (£4.)— ARTHUR  PocoCK,  for  Easter  Lily.    (See  Class  179.) 
1568  R.  N.  &  H.  C— G.  MURRAY  SMITH,  Gumley  Hall,  Market  Harborough,  for  Jewel. 
Class  183. — Milh   Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Jei-sey   Cows  and   Heifers   entered  in 
Classes  178,  179,  and  180  only.      [24  entries,  3  absent.] 

1571  I.  (£10.)— J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  Stowell  Park,  Pewsev.  Wilts,  for  Post  Obit  (vol. 

18,  p.  388),  fawn,  born  March  23, 1904,  calved  Feb.  8,  1911 ;  s.  Gay  Boy  7510,  d.  Post 

Stamp  6th  by  Distinction's  Crown  4818. 
1570  II.  (£6.)— J.  H.  Smith-Barry,  for  Caprice  (vol.  20,  p.  273),  fawn,  born  July  28,  1905, 

calved  Jan.  8.  1911  ;  s.  Oxford  Sunbeam  h660,  d.  Captious  by  Geonnais  Lad  6562. 
1566  III.  (£4.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park.  Herts.,  for  Triangle  2nd  (vol.21,  p. 438), 

broken  colour,  born  December  13,  1905,  calved  March  11,  1911.  bred  by  J  Barette,  St. 

Marys,  Jersey  ;  s.  Mourier  King  9705,  d.  Triangle  (9579)  P.S.C.  by  Advancer  6758. 
1565  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Kenta. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  e:^hibitor."] 

Guernseys.' 

A^.B. — Vnkss  otherwise  stated,  the  numbers  refer  to  the  English  Otiernsey  Herd  Book. 

Class  ISi.  —  Guermei/  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 

[11  entries,  I  absent.] 

1635  I.  (jeiO.)— Sir  H.  F.  Lennard,  BT.,  Wickham  Court,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  for 
Goldseeker  1931,  fawn,  born  February  27, 1907,  bred  by  the  late  Sir  H.  D.  Tichborne, 
Bt.,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford  ;  s.  Golden  Secret  1569,  rf.  Itchen  Lily  4112  hi/  Loyal 
of  the  Huneuets  978,  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1641  IL  (£6.)— SIR  JOSEPH  H.  B.  D.  TICHBORNE,  BT.,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for 

Itchen  Red  Raider  -i042.  fawn  and  white,  born  Nov.  6,  1908  ;  s.  Moss  Raider  1871,  d. 

Itehen  May  Rose  4839  hi/  Itchen  .Jewel  1112. 
1634  IIL  (jC4.>— SIR    KVERARD    Hambro,  K  C.V.O.,    Hayes    Place,    Hayes,   Kent,    for 

Guiding  Star  of  Les  Belles  2293,  fawn  and  white,  bom  Oct.  .30,  1908,  bred  by  W.  J. 

Le  Ruez,  Le  Belles,  St.  Saviours.  Guernsey  ;  s.  Golden  Noble  2nd  1836  P.S.,  R.G.A.S., 

d.  Fanny  of  (ruelbort  4488  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 
1638  IV.  (jCB.)— Colonel  H.  W.  shakerley,  Enham  Place,  Andover,  for  Raymond  of 

the  Vrangue  2361,  red,  born  June  13, 1909,  bred  by  J.  Sherwill,  La  Vranguo.  St.  Peters 

Port,  Guernsey :  k.  Raymond  of  the  Preel  6th  1994  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Nelly  of  the 

Vrangue  ,3577  F.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1636  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  PiBRPONT  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Hoehampton,  for  Polo  3rd  of 
the  Vauxbelets. 

Class  185. —  Guernsey  Bulls,  calved  in  1910.     [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

1643  I.  (^10.)— Mrs.  R.  O.  Bainbridqe,  Elfordleigh,  Plympton  for  Raymonds  Joe 
2362,  orange  and  white,  born  April  30,  bred  bv  J.  Le  Paae,  Neuve  Maison,  Castel, 
Guernsey  ;  s.  Raymond  of  the  Preel  4th  1911,  PS.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Bon  Espoir  9th  4545 
P.S..  R.G.A.S. 

1651  II.  fX6.)— J.  PlERPONT  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  for  Roehampton 
Comte  de  Paris  2nd  2364,  fawn  and  white,  born  April  27  ;  s.  Clatford  Comte  de  Paris 
1-12.  d.  Lily  of  the  Preel  5532  by  King  Edward  1291  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1652  III.  (£^^—'H..  FiTZWALTER  PLUMPTRE,  Goodnestone  Park,  Canterbury,  for  Fleur- 
de-Lys  5th  2264,  fawn  and  white,  bom  June  15  ;  s.  Fleur-de-Lys  2nd  2017,  d.  Gulnare 
I9th  72-^6  hy  Antonio  1733. 

1648  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  EvERARD  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  for  Hayes  Gay  2nd. 
Class  186. —  Guernsey   Cows  or  Heifers  (in-mllk'),  calved  In  or  before  1908. 
[17  entries,  3  absent.] 
1662  I.  (jCIO.)— J.  PlERPONT  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton.  for  Deanie  16th  7597 
P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  fawn  and  white,  born  July  14, 1907,  calved  June  14,  1911,  bred  by  T.  R. 
Gallienne,  Pouchy,  Castel,  Guernsey  :  a.  Galaxy's  Sequel  1539  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Doanic 
12th  4699  P.S.,  R.G.A.S. 

1659  II.  (^6.)— Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  Hayes 
Olive  5838,  fawn,  born  June  8,  1903,  calved  April  15, 1911 ;  s.  Merry  Anton  1440,  rZ.  Olive 
Branch  5258  6v  Billy. 

1656  III,  (je4.)— John  Gary  Forster,  Clatford  Mills.  Andover,  for  Ma  Charmante  2nd 
4891,  red  and  white,  born  June  2,  1899,  calved  Mav  18, 1911,  bred  by  J.  Bourgaize,  The 
Gron,  St.  Saviours.  Guernsey  ;  s.  His  Majesty  1106  P.S.,  R.G.A.S.,  d.  Ma  Charmante 
4S90  bu  Archibald  442  P.S..  R.G.A.S. 

1660  IV.  (i;3.)— SIR  H.  F.  Lennard,  Bt.,  Wickham  Court.  West  Wickham,  Kent,  for 
Lady  No.  91  7334,  red  and  white,  born  May  18, 1907,  calved  April  18,  1911 ;  s.  Hanbury 
1669.  d.  Lady  No.  77  4134  by  Lord  Rowse  801. 

1661  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  H.  F.  LENNARD,  BT.,  for  Wickham  Fancy  2nd. 

Class  187. —  Guernsey  Heifers,  calved  in  1909.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

1673  I.  (£10.) -Sir  H.  F.  Lennard,  Bt.,  Wickham  Court,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  for 
Wickham  Puppy  3rd  8302.  fawn  and  white,  born  Feb.  11 ;  s.  Goldseeker  1931,  d. 
Wickham  Puppy  7135  bu  Hanburv  1669. 

1674  II.  (jt6.)— Sir  Joseph  H.  B.  D.  Tichborne.  Bt.,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for 
Itchen  Belle  lOtb  1109,  fawn  and  white,  born  May  16  ;  s.  Hayes  Coronation  3rd  1936, 
d.  Itchen  Belle  9th  7310  hy  Golden  Secret  1.569. 

1671  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  H.  N.  Goschen,  Durrington  House,  Harlow,  for  Durrington 
Cowslip. 

Class  188. — Guernsey  Heifers,  calred  in  1910.     [13  entries,  none  absent.] 

1682  I.  f.£10.)-J-  PlERPONT  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  for  Lady  Jebbe  2nd 

8600,  fawn  and  white,  born  July  12  :  s.  Clatford  Comte  de  Paris  1812,  d.  Lady  Jebbe 

1st  7341  hy  Coronation  King  3rd  1739. 
1687  II.  (X'6.)— Sir  Joseph  H.  B.  D.  Tichborne,  Bt.,  Tichborne  Park,  Alresford,  for 

Trequean    Lily   87*57.   fawn  and  white,  born  Sept.  1.  bred  by   William   Penrose, 

Trequean,  Breage,  Helston,  Cornwall ;  »■.  Trequean  Mike  2103,  d.  Lady  of  the  Spurs 

7343  hy  Shamrock  of  the  Spurs  1561. 

>  £10  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

1683  III.  (^4.)— J.  PiERPONT  MORGAN,  for  Rose  of  the  Effards  3rd  B.  8709.  fawn  and 
white,  born  March  2b  ;  s.  Clatford  Comte  de  Paris  1812,  c7.  Rose  of  the  Effards  7454  by 
Royal  Blood  6th  1261  P.S..  R.G.A.S. 

1680  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Evbrard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  for  Hayes  Express  6th. 

Class  189. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Gvernsey  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Class  186  only.     [10  entries,  2  absent.] 

1666  I.  (£10.)— H.  FiTZWALTER  Plumptre,  Goodnestone  Park,  Canterbury,  for  Violet 
Des  Jaonufits  63y8,  light  red  and  white,  born  April  27, 1901,  calved  Feb.  18.  1911.  bred 
by  N.  E.  Hotton.  Les  .Taonnets,  St.  Saviours,  Guernsey  ;  s.  His  Maiesty  2nd  1187,  P.S., 
E.G.A.S.,  d.  Violet  Des  Jaonnets  2119  F.S.,  R.G.-A.S.,  bu  Roval  Blood  4th  1068,  F.S., 
R.G.A.S. 

1654  II.  (jCS.)— Mrs.  E.  C.  Bain  bridge.  Elfordleigh,  Plvmpton,  South  Devon,  for 
Elfordleigh  Judy  5794,  lemon  and  white,  born  March  7,  1903,  calved  April  23,  1911 ; 
,s'.  Roman  Emperor  1419,  d.  Jane  3770  by  Sauteur. 

1659  III.  (^4.)— Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  for  Hayes  Olive.    (See  Class  186.) 

1661  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  H.  F.  Lhnnard,  Bt.,  for  Wickham  Fancy  2nd. 

Kerries.' 

N.B.—In  the  Kerry  Classes,  the  tiumber  inserted  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Irish  Kerry  Herd  Book.     A  number 
without  brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Kerry  Herd 
Book. 
Class  190.~Xerry  Bulls,  calved  in  1906,  1907,   1908,  or  1909. 
[5  entries,  1  absent.] 

1690  I.  (i;iO,  &  Champion.^)— R.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  Co.  Dublin,  for  La 
Mancha  Mr.  Dooley  (700),  born  Mav  7,  1909,  bred  bv  John  Hilliard.  Lake  Hotel, 
Killarnev;  ».  Duke  9th  of  Carton  (643).  d.  Castle  Lough  Sloe  (3584)  bii  Killeagh  (550). 

1689  II.  (X6.)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Maeldum  (662),  born 
April  8,  1908.  bred  by  Mrs.  Madden.  Nutley.  Booterstown  ;  i\  Ptarmigan  ((J46),  d. 
Morna  7th  (3246). 

1691  III.  (.ei.i— Edmund  Royds,  M.P.,  Holy  Cross,  Oaythorpe,  Grantham,  for  Kilmorna 
Duke  16th,  born  Jan.  10,  1908  bred  bv  G.  Q.  Mahony,  Kilmorna.  Co.  Kerrv  ;  .<. 
Kilmorna  Duke  9th  (624),  rf.  Kilmorna  4th  (3103)  by  Waterville  Duke  (433). 

1692  R.  N.  &  H.  C— T.  Waite,  Highlands,  Redhill,  for  Kilmorna  Duke  17th. 

Class  191. — Kerry   Cows  (in-milli),  calved  in  or  before  1907. 
[12  entries,  1  absent.] 
1695  I.  (.£10,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. 2)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington, 
for  Fenella   (3005).   born  May  8.  1899.  calved  April  25,  1911.  bred  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Clonmel,  Bishopcourt,  Ireland;  s.  Fort  Chieftain  (204),  d.  Bishopcourt  Christina 
3rd  (2012)  bv  Fort  Chieftain  (204). 
1694  II.  (jCe.)— Laurence  Currib,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  for  Duv  Rosebud, 
born  Dec.  10,  1906,  calved  April  30,  1911,  bred  by  John  Neill,Killarney  ;  «.Duv  Daniel 
590,  d.  Duv  Divine  3231. 
1697  III.  (£4.)— A.  ARTHUR  Lyle,  Beel  House,  Amersham  Common,  for  Aileen  1182  F.  S. 

born  in  1906,  calved  Jan.  10, 1911,  breeder  unknown. 
1700  R.  N.  &  H.  C— H.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  for  La  Mancha  Orphan  Kate. 
Class  192. — Kerry  Heifers  {in-inilk},  calved  in  1908.      [4  entries.] 

1707  I.  (i^lO.)— Lady  Greenall.  Walton  Hall.  Warrington,  for  Walton  Fame  1076. 
born  in  190(S.  calved  April  19,  1911.  breeder  unknown. 

1705  II.  (jC6.)— Laurence  Currie,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  for  Minley  Mistress 
1253  F.S..  born  in  1908,  calved  May  11.  1911,  breeder  unknown. 

1706  III.  (je4.)~LADY  Greenall,  for  Walton  Echo  945  F.S.,  bom  in  1908,  calved  March 
6, 1911,  breeder  unknown. 

1708  R.  N.  &  H.  C.~R.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  Co.  Dubhn,  for  Duv  Gorse. 

Class  193.— Ae/vy  Heifers,  calved  in  1909  or  1910. 
[4  entries.] 

1709  I.  (£10.)— Lady  Greenall,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton  Feather  1077, 
born  in  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1712  II.  (£6.)— Thomas  Waite,  Highlands,  Redhill,  for  Mangerton  Radium,  born  in 
1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1710  III.  (£4.)— Lady  Greenall,  for  Walton  Jonquil  3rd  1332.  born  June  1,  1909  ;  s. 
Walton  Rover  176,  d.  Walton  Jonquil  858  by  Walton  Standard  Bearer  139. 

1711  R.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  Co.  Dublin,  for  Duv  Vagfa. 

1  £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 
Society. 

'  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Enghsh  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Society  for  the  best 
Animal  in  Classes  190-193. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  194. — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Kerry  Cows  and  Heifers  entered  in 
Classes  191  and  192  only.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

1695  I.  (jCIO.)— Lady  Greenall  for  Fenella.    (See  Class  191.) 

1696  II.  (jC6.)-Ladt  Greenall,  for  Lackham  lanky  1040,  born  June  16,  1907,  calved 
June  18,  1911,  bred  bv  Q.  LI.  Palmer,  Lackham,  Lacock ;  «.  Lackham  Count  161,  d. 
Pretoria  571  by  Bobs  98. 

1701  III.  (^4.) -EDMUND  ROYDS,  M.P.,  Holy  Cross,  Caythorpe,  Grantham,  for  Cay- 
thorpe  Blossom  2nd  1178,  bom  April  13,  1906,  calved  May  13,  1911 ;  d.  Caythorpe 
Blossom  728  F.8. 

1708  R.  N.  k  H.  C— R.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  for  Duv  Gorse. 

Dexters.' 

N.B.—In  the  Dexter  Classes,  the  number  inserted  within  brackets  after  the  name  of  an  animal 
indicates  the  number  of  such  animal  in  the  Irish  Dexter  Herd  Booh.  A  number  with- 
out brackets  indicates  that  the  animal  is  registered  in  the  English  Dexter  Herd  Book. 

Class  195.— Be.rter  Bulls,  calred  in    1906.  1907,   1908,  or  1909. 
[13  entries,   1  absent.] 

1714  I.  (£10,  &  R.N.  for  Champion.  ■^>— His  Ma.testy  The  King,  Sandringham,  for 
Robin  Hood,  black,  b^m  Jan  ,  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1721  II.  (£%. )— H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Bandit,  black,  born 
in  19()9,  breeder  unknown. 

1722  III.  (je4.)— The  Hox.  Mrs.  Claud  Portmax,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
La  Mancha  Wee  Topper  439,  black,  born  in  1908,  breeder  unknown. 

1720  IV.  1^3.)  -H.  Martin  Gibbs,  for  Barrow  Bacchus  419,  black,  born  April  9, 1909  ;  s. 

Malvern  Toper  306,  d.  Barrow  Pansy  1256. 
1713  R.  N.  &  H.  C— His  Majesty  The  King,  for  Compton  Dago. 

Class  196. — Dexter  Cows  (in-milk},   calved  in  or  before  1907. 
^  [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

1729  I.  (XIO,  &  ChamDion.^)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  Portman,  Goldicote,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  for  La  Mancha  Hard  to  Find  1238,  red,  born  April  9, 1904,  calved  April  23, 
1911,  bred  by  R.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin  ;  s.  La  Mancha  What  Next 
279,  d.  La  Mancha  Dolly  Day  Dream  1185  F,S. 

1730  II.  (jce.)— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  Portmax,  tor  La  Mancha  Merry  Widow  1776, 
black,  born  April,  1907,  calved  April  5,  1911,  breeder  unknown. 

1726  III.  (jC4.)— His  Ma.testy  The  King,  Sandringham,  for  Gort  Winnie  3rd  2304,  black, 
born  April  3, 1907,  calved  May  19, 1911,  bred  by  D.  M.  Rattray,  Ballybunion.  co.  Kerry  ; 
s.  Gort  Sam  516,  d.  Gort  Winnie  2143. 

1728  R.  N.  &  H.  C— H.  Martin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Flirt. 

Class  197. — De.vter  Heifers  {in- milh),  calved  in  1908.      [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1737  I.  (jCIO.)— H.  Mautin  Gibbs,  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Bracelet  1726, 
black,  born  in  1908,  calved  April  26,  1911,  breeder  unknown. 

1736  II.  (jCe.)— Baldomero  de  Bertodano,  Cowbridge  House,  Malmesbury,  for 
Cowbridge  Dainty  Maid  1643.  black,  born  March  12,  calved  April  25,  1911 ;  ».  Cow- 
bridge  Xit  291,  d.  Cowbridge  Dainty  Dish  1261  F.S. 

1738  III.  (£4.)-H.  Martin  hibbs,  for  Barrow  Duchess  4th  1663,  black,  born  June  29, 
calved  May  15,  1911  :  ».  Barrow  Guy  Fawkes  384,  d.  Barrow  Duchess  2nd  1297  by 
Compton  Dan  213. 

1739  R.  N.  &  H.  C— E.  Tait  Robertson,  Malahide,  co.  Dublin,  for  Castle  Lough  Nelly. 

Class  19%.— Dexter  Heifers,  calved  in  1909  or  1910.     [H  entries,  1  absent.] 

1746  I.  (jC10.i-H.  Martin  Gibbs.  Barrow  Court,  Bristol,  for  Barrow  Buttercup  2nd 

1728.  black,  horn  June  4,  1909  ;  s.  Barrow  Count  383,  d.  Barrow  Buttercuji  1676. 

1748  II.  (je6.)-MR.s.  Edward  Morant,  Brockenhurst  Park,  Hants.,  for  Hayward  Ken- 
mare,  black,  born  Nov.  n,  1909,  bred  by  the  late  V..  J.  Morant :  s.  Direen  Punch- 
bowl 357,  d.  Wyndthorpe  Molly  1546  bxj  Don  Gentian  244. 

1744  III.  (£4.)— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  C.assel,  G.C.M.G.,  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmakret,  for  Moulton  Pansy,  black,  born  April  5.  1909  :  s.  Moulton  Paddy  F.S. 
416.  d.  Compton  Dorothv  F.S.  1260. 

1749  IV.  (jCS.)  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Claud  Portman,  Goldicote,  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
Wee  Child,  black,  born  in  1909,  breeder  unknown. 

1745  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Baldomeko  de  Bertodano,  for  Cowbridge  Ivy. 

1  £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 
Society. 

■^  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Society  for  the  best 
Animal  in  Classes  195198. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  199, — Milk  Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Dexter  Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Classes  196  and  197  only,     [ti  entries,  1  absent.] 

1736  I.  (^10.)— Baldomero  de  Bertodano,  for  Cowbridge  Dainty  Maid.  (See 
Class  197.) 

Dairy  Cattle. 

Class  200. — Dairy   Cows  (in-milli),  calred  in  or  he/ore  1907. 
[17  entries,  1  absent.] 

1757  I.  (jClO.n— John  Evens,  Burton,  Lincoln,  for  Burton  Milker  2nd  (vol.  16.  p.  284, 
Ijincs.  Bed  Shorthorn),  born  March,  1905,  calved  April  1^6,  1911,  bred  by  Mrs.  Holmes, 
Apley,  Lincoln  :  «.  St.  Neol's  Apollo  2nd  3.562,  d.  by  Stenigot  Curlv  Coat  2nd  7145. 

1756  II.  (jC6.')— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Amy  (Lines.  Red  Shorthorn),  born  March, 
1902,  calved  April  28,  1911.  bredbv  S.  Crawley,  Hemington,  Oundle  ;  s.  Glorious  2523, 
d.  Amy  by  Lord  Chancellor  1606. 

1765  III.  (X4.')— SA5I  S.  RAINQILL,  The  Grange,  Ringway,  Altrincham,  for  Gem  (cross- 
bred), roan,  age  and  breeder  unknown,  calved  June  12,  1911. 

1754  IV.  (£3.)— THOMAS  ATKINSON,  Redvales  Farm,  Bury,  Lanes.,  for  Nancy  (Short- 
horn), roan,  born  in  1905,  calved  May  3.  1911,  breeder  unknown. 

1770  R.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  B.  WILKINSON,  Cavendish  Lodge,  Edwinstowe,  Newark,  for 
Sherwood  Peggy. 

Class  201. — Dairy  Heifers  (i/i-milk^,  calved  in  1908.^ 
[.3  entries.] 

1772  I.  (£10.)— Robert  W.  Hobbs  &  Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade,  for  Melody  12tli 
(Shorthorn),  roan,  born  Aug.  29, 1908,  calved  April  28, 1911  ;  s.  Baron  Waterloo  94220, 
d.  Melody  10th  by  Red  Waterloo  6th  82034. 

1773  II.  (£6.)— Frederick  Long,  Humberstone  Dairy  Farm.  South  town.  Great 
Yarmouth,  for  DoUie  2nd  (Shorthorn),  roan,  born  March  2, 1908.  calved  Feb.  1, 1911. 

1771  III.  (.£4.)— Thomas  Atkinson,  Redvales  Farm,  Bury,  Lanes.,  for  Ada  (Shorthorn), 
roan,  born  Feb.  3, 1908,  calved  May  15,  1911 ;  s.  Moonfleet  92592. 

Class  202. — MiU'   Yield  Prizes,  open  to  Dairy   Cows  and  Heifers  entered 
in  Classes  200  and  2<Jl  only.     [KJ  entries,  none  absent.] 

1761  I.  (jelO.)"FREDERICK  Long,  Humberstone  Dairy  Farm,  Southtown.  Gt.  Yarmouth, 
for  None  So  Pretty  (cross-bred),  roan,  age  and  breeder  unknown,  calved  Jan.  3, 1911. 

1757  II.  (£6.)— John  Evens,  for  Burton  Milker  2nd.    (See  Class  200.) 
1756  III.  (£4.)— JOHN  Evens,  for  Burton  Amy.    (See  Class  200.) 
1760  R.  N.  &  H.  C— FREDERICK  Long,  for  Humberstone  Flower. 

Butter    Tests.  ^       [74  entries,  6  absent.] 

Class   203a. —  Cows  (^in-wilk),  of  any  aye,   breed,  or  cross,  exceeding 
900  lb.  live  loeiyht. 

1550  I  (£15,  &  B.  M.")— Mrs.  Evelyn,  Wotton  House,  Dorking,  for  Comodora  (vol.  19, 
p  275),  broken  colour,  born  Jan.  14,  1905,  calved  March  31,  1911.  bred  by  P.  F.  Labey, 
Grouville,  Jersey  ;  s.  Raleigh  7974,  d.  Bienvenue  (8281)  P.S.H.C.  by  Nizam  6968. 

1542  II.  (£10.)— Joseph  Brutton,  for  Irish  Lass.    (See  Class  178. ) 

1666  III.  (£5.)— H.  F.  Plumptre,  for  Violet  des  Jaonnets.    (See  Class  189.) 

1566  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Lord  Rothschild,  for  Triangle  2nd. 

Class  203b. —  Cows  (Jn-milh),  of  any  age,  breed,  or  rross,  not  exceeding 
900  lb.  lire  weight. 

1571  I.  (£15,  &  G.  M.s)— J.  H.  Smith-BARRY,  for  Post  Obit.     (See  Class  183  ) 
1552  II.  (£10,  &  S.  M.')— The  Ladies  E.  &  D.  Hope.  Great  Hollenden,  Undcmver. 
Sevenoaks.  for  Stephanotis  ( vol.  20.  p.  434).  pale  fawn,  born  Aug.  11,  190.5,  calved 
Feb.  27.  1911.  bred  by  D.  Mutton,  Triangle  Farm,   Plumpton  ;  s.  Musical  8633,  d. 
Santoy  by  Lord  Beacon  stield  7281. 

1551  III.  (£5.)--MRS.  Evelyn,  Wotton  House,  Dorking,  for  Record  3rd  (vol.  21,  p.  406), 
whole  grey,  born  Oct.  7,  1906,  calved  March  12, 1911,  bred  by  P..  J.  Arthur,  St.  Mary's, 
Jersey  ;  s.  Astor  7414,  d.  Record  (9241)  F.S.H.C. 


1  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 

'i  Prizes  given  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 

»  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  given  by  the  Enghsh  Jersey  Cattle  Society  for 
the  three  Jersey  animals  entered  or  eligible  for  entry  in  the  English  Jersey  Herd 
Book,  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  Butter  Tests. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  eaeb  prize  animal  named  below  was   'bred  by  exhibitor."] 

SHEEP. 
Oxford   Downs. 

Class  204. —  Oxford  Down  Shearling  Itams.     [20  entries,  3  absent.] 
178.')  I.  (jCIO),  &  1786  II.  (X'5.)— James  Horlick,  Cowley  Manor,  Cheltenham. 
1779  III.  (^'3),  &  1780  E.  N.  &  H.  C.-JAMES  T.  Hobbs,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford,  Glos. 

Class  205. —  O.rford  Down  Ram  Lambs.^     [S  entries,  none  absent.] 

1795  I.  (i.10),  &  1790  R.  N.  &  H.  C— G.  ADAMS  &  SONS,  Royal  Prize  Farm,  Faringdon. 
1799  II.  (jCS.)— R.  \V.  HoBBS  &  Sons,  Kelmscott,  Lechlade. 
laqi  III.  (jfS.)— W.  J.  p.  READING  &  SONS,  Langford,  Lechlade. 

Class  206.  -T/iree  O.rford  Down  Ram  Lambs.       [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
1803  I.  (jCIO.)— George  Adams  &  Sons,  Royal  Prize  Farm,  Faringdon. 
1806  II.  (£h),  &  1807  E.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  W.  HOBBS  &  SONS.  Kelmscott,  Leclilade. 

1809  III.  (^3.)— W.  J.  P.  Reading  &  Sons.  Langford,  Lechlade. 

Class  207. — Tliree  Oxford  Down  Shearling  Ewes.    [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

1810  I.  (i:iO.)— Albert  Brassey,  Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton. 
1814  II.  (^5.)— James  Horlick,  Cowley  Manor,  Cheltenham. 

1817  III.  (i:'3.)-H.  W.  8TILGOE,  The  Grounds.  Adderbury.  Banbury. 
1812  E.N.  &;  H.  C— James  T.  HOBBS,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford. 

Class  208. — Three  Oxford  Down  Ewe  Lambs.       [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

1818  I.  (^■10).  &  1819  E.  N.  &  H.  C— George  Adams  &  Sons,  Faringdon. 
1821  II.  {£h.)—ll.  W.  HOBBS  Jt  SONS,  Kelmscott.  Lechlade. 

i820  III.  (i:3.)— James  T.  HOBBS,  Maisey  Hampton,  Fairford. 

Shropshires.' 

Class  209. — S/tropshire  Two-Shear  Rams.     [12  entries,  I  ab.sent.] 
1832  I.  (£10.)— Thomas  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 
1826  II.  (its.) -Frank  BiBBY,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  for  Hardwicke  Wirral 

Staff. 
1835  III.  (jCS.)— ALFRED  Tanner,  Shrawardine.  Shrewsbury. 
1830  IV.  (£2.)— SIR  RICHARD  COOPER,  Bx.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 
182.0  E.  N.  &  H.  C.  -A.  S.  Berry,  Shenstone  Hall.  Lichfield. 

Class  210. — Shropshire  Shearling  Rams.     [24  entries,  2  absent.] 
1838  I.  (jflO.)— Frank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. 
1840  II.  (£5),  &  1841  IV.  (^^2.)— RICHARD  E.  Birch,  Bryn  Euryn,  Colwyn  Bay. 
1847  III.  (jCS.)— SIR  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 
1850  V.  (£2.)— Mrs.  W.  F.  Inge,  Thorpe,  Tamworth. 
1842  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  a.  Buttah,  Corston,  Coupar  Angus. 

Class  211. — Fire  Shropshire  SJiearling  Rams.     [12  entries,  none  absent.] 
1864  I.  (iC15.)— Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 
1863  II.  (jCIO.)— Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Holker  Hall,  Cark-in-Cartmel. 
1«61  III.  (jC5.)— Frank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. 
1862  IV.  (£2.;— Thomas  a.  Buttar,  Corston,  Coupar  Angus. 
1868  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  212. —  Three  Slirop.'ihire  Ram  Lambs.      [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1876  I.  (XIO.)— Edward  Nock,  Harrington  Hall,  Shifnal. 

1877  II.  (jCS.)— ALFRED  Tanner,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury. 
1875  III.  (£3.)— Thomas  S.  Minton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury. 

1873  E.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 

Class  213. — Three  Shropshire  Shearling  Ewes.     [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 
1881  I.  (jCIO),  &  1882  III.  (X3.)— Sir  Richard  Cooper,  Bt.,  Shenstone  Court,  Lichfield. 
1879  II.  i£b),  &  1880  E.  N.  &.  H.  C— Fr.ank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  214. —  Three  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs.     [8  entries,  3  absent.] 

1884  I.  (jC'IO.)— Rich.ard  E.  Birch,  Bryn  Euryn,  Colwyn  Bay. 
1888  II.  (jC5.)— Edward  Nock,  Harrington  Hall,  Shifnal. 
1890  III.  (jCS.)— ALFRED  Tanner,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbury. 
1886  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  W.  F.  Inge,  Thorpe,  Tamworth. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  AsBOciation. 

2  £45  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  waa  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Southdowns. 

Class  215.— Soidhdowu  Tioo-Shear  Ranm.^      [14  entries,  none  absent.] 
1895  I.  (£W,  &   E.  N.  for   Champion-'),  &  1894  R.N.  &  H.   C— O.   R.   W.   Adeank, 

Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 
1897  II.  (i"5.)— SIK  Jerejiiah  Colman,  Bt..  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 
1902  III.  (.£3.)— DEBMOT  McCalmont,  Orockfords,  Newmarket. 

Class  216. — Scmf/tdown  Sltearllng  Bamx.     [26  entries,  none  absent.] 
19lCi  I.  (jClO,  &  Champion.'^)— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bt.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 
1922  II.  (jC5),  &  1928  R.  N.  &  H.  C.^DERMOT  McCalmont,  Orockfords,  Newmarket. 
192(i  III.  (jC3.)-SIR  Julius  WERNHER,  Bt.,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton. 
1920  IV.  (je2.)— Frederick  H.  Jennings,  Cockfleld  Hall,  Buvy  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  217. — Three  Southdown  Shearling  Rains.^      [12  entries,  3  absent.] 

1943  I.  (i^lO.)— Sir  Julius  Wernher,  Bt.,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton. 
1941  II.  (.jC5.)— DERMOT  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket. 

1938  III.  (£%),  &  1937  E.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bt.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 

Class  218. —  Three  Southdown  Rani,  Lambs.     [I'i  entries,  2  absent.] 

1944  I.  (£W),  &  1945  R.  N.  &  H.  C— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KiNQ,  Sandringham. 
1954  II.  (jCS.)— DERMOT  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket. 

1952  III.  (jC3.)— A.  C.  Hall,  Carlton  Grange,  Newmarket. 
1946  IV.  Cje2.)— C.  R.  W.  ADEANE,  Babraham  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Class  219. —  Three  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
1959  I.  (iClO,  &  Champion » ),  &  I960  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bt.,  Gatton 

Park,  Suirey. 
1961  II.  (£5.)— F.  H.  Jennings,  Cockfleld  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
19ti3  III.  (^3.)— Sir  Julius  Wernher,  bt.,  Luton  Hoo.  Luton. 

Class  22Q.— Three  Southdown  Ewe  Lambs.     [18  entries,  1  absent.] 
1904  I.  (i^lO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champions),  &  1965  R.  N.  &  H.  C— His  M.\.rESTY  The  King, 

Sandringham. 
1973  II.  (^5.)— Dermot  McCalmont,  Crockfords,  Newmarket. 
1968  III.  (£3.)— W.  M.  Cazalet,  Fairlawn,  Timbridge. 
1971  IV.  {£2.)— A..  C.  Hall,  Carlton  Grange,  Newmarket. 

Hampshire  Downs. 

Class  221. — Hampshire  Down  Two-Shear  Rams.*    [8  entries,  2  absent.] 
1979  I.  (jClO.)— James  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury,  for  ram,  bred  by  H.  C.  Stephens, 

Cholderton,  Salisbury- 
1977  II.  (X5.)— Gary  Coles,  Manor  House.  Winterbourne  Stoke.  Salisbury. 
19H3  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Henry  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Sahsbury. 

Class  222.— Hampshire  Down  Shearling  Rams.    [18  entries,  1  absent.] 
1995  I    (i;10  )— The  Hon.  Mrs.  PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE,  Coleshill  House,  High  worth. 
1997  li.  \£h),  &  1996  R.  N.  &  H.  C— HENRY  C.  STEPHENS,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Salisbury. 
1989  III.  (£3.)  -James  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

Class  223. — Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lambs.*      [15  entries,  2  absent.] 

2008  I.  (£W,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.'')— Capt.  J.  A.  Morrlson.  M.P,  Berwick  House, 
Hindon.  Salisburv- 

2005  II.  (jCS.)- JAMES  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2011  III.  (jC4.)— Henry  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton  Lodge.  Salisbury. 

2009  IV.' (X2.)— l>ONALD  Nicoll,  Burntwood,. Martyr  Worthy,  Winchester. 
2002  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Cary  Coles,  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Salisbury. 

Class  22i.— 'Three  Hampshire  Down  Bam  Lambs. 
[10  entries,  2  absent.] 
2021  I.  f jflO.)  -Henry  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Salisbury. 
2016  II.  (jCS.)— JAMES  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 

2014  III.  (jC3.)— Gary  Coles,  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke.  Salisbury. 
2019  IV.' (jC2.")— Donald  NICOLL,  Burntwood,  Martyr  Worthy,  Winchester. 
2018  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Capt  J.  A.  Morrison,  M.P..  Berwick  House.  Hindon,  Salisbury. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society. 

■'-  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Ram 
in  Classes  215  and  216. 

3  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society  tor  the  best  Pen  ot  Ewes  or 
Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  219  and  220. 

■♦  Prizes  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders  Association. 

•  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
for  the  best  Ram  Lamb,  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  223,  224,  and  226. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  225. — Three  Hampshire  Doion  Shearling  Ewes.    [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
2024  I.  (£10),  &  2025  III.  (£3.)— JAMES  FLOWER.  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 
2026  II.  (£5),  &  2027  R.  N.  &  H.  C— DONALD  NiCOLL,  Burntwood,  Martyr  Worthy, 
Winchester. 

Class  226. — Three  Hampshire  Down  Ewe  Lamis.     [11  entries,  1  absent.] 
203S  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion.  O— James  Flower,  Chilmark,  Salisbury. 
2028  II.  (£h),  &  2(129  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ALFRED    E.    Blackwell,    The    Home    Farm, 
Chipperfield,  King's  Langlev. 

2038  III.  fjCS.)— Henry  C.  Stephens,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Salisbury. 

2031  IV.  (i:2. »— Gary  Coles,  Manor  House,  Winterbourne  Stoke,  Salisbury. 

Suffolks.^* 

Class  227. — Suffolk  Two-Shear  Earns.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 

2046  I.  (i.10).  &  2047  II.  (i:5.)— HERBERT  E.  SMITH,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Suflfolk. 

2044  III.  (jC3.)— S.  R.  Sheravood,  Plavford,  Ipswich. 

2039  IV.  (£2.)— R.  L.  Barclay,  Higham.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

2045  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Clement  O.  Smith,  Triniley,  Suffolk,  for  Festus. 

Class  22^.— Suffolk  Shearling  Rams.    [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2054  I.  (£10,  &  Champion"'),  >t  2055  II.  (£5.)— Herbert  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton- 
2048  III.  (£3.1— R.  L.  Barclay.  Higham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
2052  IV.  (£2.)— S.  R.  SHERWOOD,  Play  lord,  Ipswich. 
2050  R.  N.  &  H.  C— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall,  Colchester. 

Class  229. — Suffolk  Bam  Lambs.     [16  entries,  1  absent.] 
2070  I.  (£10,  &   R.  N.  for  Champion-'),  &  2071  II.  (£5.)— Herbert   E.  Smith,  The 

Grange,  Walton,  Suffolk. 
2067  III.  (£3.)— S.  R.  SHERWOOD.  Plavford,  Ipswich. 
20.59  IV.  (£2.)— Edwin  Giles,  Sladburies  Farm,  Great  Clacton. 

Class  230. — Three  Suffolk  Bam  Lambs.     [U>  entries,  none  absent.] 

2081  I.  (£10.)-HERBERT  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Suffolk. 
2074  II.  (£5.)— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall,  Colchester. 
2079  III.  (£3.)-S.  R.  SHERWOOD,  Playford,  Ipswich. 

2078  IV.  (£2.)— W.  F.  PAUL,  Kirton  Lodge,  Ipswich. 

2073  R.  N.  &  H.  C— THOMAS  GOODCHILD,  Great  Yeldham  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham. 

Class  231. —  Three  Suffolk  Shearling  Ewes.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

2082  I.  f£lO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion^),  &  2083  II.  (£5.)— R.  L,  Barclay,  Righam,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

2087  III.  (£3.)— W.  F.  Paul,  Kirton  Lodge.  Ipswich. 

2085  IV.  (£2.»— JOHN  R.  KEEBLE,  Brantham  Hall,  Manningtree. 

2084  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-Edwin  Giles,  Sladburies  Farm.  Great  Clacton. 

Class  232. — Three  Suffolk  Ew&  Lambs.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2095  I.  (£10,  &  Champion.^)— Herbert  E.  Smith,  The  Grange,  Walton,  Suffolk. 
2094  II.  (£5.)— S.  R.  Sherwood,  Plavford,  Ipswich. 
2090  III.  (£3.1— D.  Abbott  Green,  Fingringhoe  Hall,  Colchester. 
2089  IV.  (£2.)— Thomas  GOODCHILD,  Great  Yeldham  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex. 
2093  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  F.  PAUL,  Kirton  Lodge.  Ipswich. 

Class  233. —  Three  Suffolk    Yearling  Ewes,   in    Wool.      [4  eiitri(,'S.] 
209K  I.  (£10.)- Edwin  Giles,  Sladburies  Farm,  Great  Clacton. 

2099  II.  (£5.)— CLEMENT  C  Smith,  Trimley.  Suffolk. 

2098  III.  (£3.)— Clement  C.  smith,  for  ewes,  bred  by  J.  W.  Eagle,  Walton-on-the-Xaze. 
2097  IV.  f£2.)-JOHN  R.  KEEBLE,  Brantham  Hall,  Manningtree. 

Dorset    Downs.' 

Class  234. — Dorset  Doirn  Shearling  Bams.      [4  entries,   none  absent.] 
2101  I.  (£10.)— G.  C.  Wood  Homer,  Bardolf  Manor,  Dorchester. 

2100  II.  (£5.)— Eden  &  Watson.  Purse  Caundle,  Sherborne.  Dorset. 

'  Champion  Prize  of  tlO  given  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 
for  the  best  Ram  Laml),  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs  or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  223,  224,  and  226. 

2  t;36  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  and  1:21  by  the 
Norwich  Local  Committee. 

s  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Ram  in 
Classes  227-229. 

*  Champion  Prize  of  CIO  given  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society  for  the  best  Pen  of  Ewes 
or  Ewe  Lambs  in  Classes  231-2.33. 

»  t;25  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Dorset  Down  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  235. — Three  Dorset  Down  Ram  Lanihx.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 
2104  I.  (^10.)— Eden  &  Watson,  Purse  Caundle.  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

2107  II.  (jCS.)— Randolph  Tory,  Charisworth.,Whitechurch,  Blandford. 

Class  236. — TJiree  Dorset  Down  Shearliiuj  Ewes.     [3  entries,  none  absent.] 

2109  I.  (^10.)— G.  C.  Wood  Homer.  Bardolf  Manor.  Dorchester. 

2108  II.  (^5.)— Eden  &  Watson,  Purse  Caundle,  Sherborne,Dorset. 

Class  237. — Three  Dorset  Down  Ewe  Laoihs.     [3  entries,  none  absent.] 

2113  I.  (jCIO.)— Randolph  Tory,  Charis worth.  Whitechurch,  Blandford. 
2111  II.  (^5.)— EDEN  &  Watson,  Purse  Caundle,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Dorset  Horn/ 

Class  238, — Domet  Horn  Shearling  Rams,  dropped  after  Noreoiher  1,  1909. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 
211.'i  I.  (£10,  &  Champion. 2)— W,  R.  Flower,  West  Stafford,  Dorchester,  for  Flower's 
No.  269  2490. 

2120  II.  (.iCS.)— Frank  J.  MERSON  &  Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater. 
2118  III.  (£Z.)  -Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford,  for  Del- 
combe  No.  104  2492. 

2114  R.N.  &  H.  C.-W.  R.  Flower,  for  Flower's  No.  270. 

Class  239. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Ram  Lambs,  dropped  after  JVoremher  1,  1910. 

[4  entries.] 

212.S  I.  (i^lO),  &  2122  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  EVERARD  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Milton  Abbey, 
Blandford. 

2121  II.  (£b.)—W.  R.  Flower.  West  Stafford.  Dorchester,  for  Flower's  No.  271  2530, 
Flower's  No.  272  25.31.  and  Flower's  No.  274  2533. 

2124  III.  (jCB.)— Frank  ,T.  MERSON  &  Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton.  Bridgwater. 

Class  240. — Three  Dorset  Horn  Shearling   Ewes,  dropjied  after  Noreinber   1, 
1909.      [4  entries.] 

2125  I.  (£\Q,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion^),  &  2126  III.  rir3.)~  W.  R.  Flower,  West  Staf- 
ford, Dorche,ster. 

2127  II.  (i^S.)— Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Milton  Abbev.  Blandford. 

2128  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Frank  J.  MERSON  &  Son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton. 

Class  241. —  Three  Dorset  Horn  Ewe  Lambs,  dropj?ed  after  November  1,  1910. 

[4  entries.] 

2130  I.  (£10).  A  2129  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-W.  R.  FLOWER,  West  Stafford.  Dorchester. 

2131  II.  (£5.)-SiR  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Milton  Abbev,  Blandford. 

2132  III.  (£3.)— Frank  J.  MERSON  &  son,  Farringdon,  North  Petherton,  Bridgwater. 

Ryelands.' 

Class  242. — Ryeland  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards.     [4  entries.] 

2134  I.  (£10.)— F.  E.  GODGH.  The  Moor.  Hodenham.  Leominster,  for  Bodenham 
Auctioneer,  born  in  1908,  bred  by  W.  T.  Barneby,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromyard ; 
i\  Auctioneer  4,  d.  H.  221. 

2133  II.  (£5.)— Hugh  a.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon,  for  Royal 
Liverpool,  born  in  1909,  bred  by  W.  T.  Barnebv,  Saltmarshe  Castle,  Bromvard ; 
a.  Two  Star,  d.  by  Park  Royal  77. 

2135  III.  (£3.) -Mrs.  Constance  L.  Herbert,  Clytha  Park.  Abergavenny,  for 
Llangoed  Master  62A,  born  in  1908,  bred  by  H.  A.  Christy,  Llangoed,  Llyswen, 
Brecon  ;  s.  Wainmynich  Captain  125,  d.  hij  Royal  Moor  87. 

213(5  R.  N.  &H.  C.-D.  J.  Thomas,  Talachddu,  Brecon,  for  Blackwood  Combination. 

Class  243. — Ryeland  Shearling  Rams.       [(i  entries,  none  absent.] 

2137  I.  (£10.)— Hugh  a.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon  ;  s.  Royal  Glouces- 
ter 85A.  d.  by  Wainmynich  Captain  125. 
21.38  II.  (£5.)— Hugh  a.  Christy  :  s.  Royal  Gloucester  85A,  d.  hi/  Roval  Moor  87. 
2142  III.  (£3.)-D.  J.  Thomas,  Talachddu,  Brecon  ;  s.  Two  Star. 
2139  R.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  E.  Gough,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster. 

1  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 

-  Cliamiiion  Prize  of  £5  given  by  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  for 
the  best  Ram,  Pen  of  Lambs  or  Ewes  in  Classes  238-241. 

'  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Ryeland  Flock  Book  Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  244. —  Three  Ryeland  ShearUrui  Eioes.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

2145  I.  (jClO.t— F.  K.  GOUGH,  The  Moor,  Bodenham,  Leominster;  m.  Bodenham  and 
White  Il.-ather. 

2143  II.  (jC5.)— Hugh  A.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon;  s.  Royal 
Gloucester  8:"iA. 

2148  III.  (i:3.)— D.  J.  THOMAS,  Talaehddu.  Brecon  :  s.  Two  Star. 

2146  E.  N.  &  H.  C.-MRS.  Constance  L.  Herbert,  Clytha  Park,  Abergavenny. 

Kerry  Hill  (Wales). 

Class  245. — Kerry  Hill  (  Walen)  Mams,  ShearUiKj  and   Upward.!^. 
[3  entries,  none  absent.] 

2149  I.  (jCIO.)— William  Alderson,  Qlanmeheli.  Kerry,  Newtown.  Mont.,  for 
Pentrenant  Diamond  2726,  born  in  1908,  bred  by  W.  Davies,  Pentrenant  Sam, 
Mont. :  s.  Penygelly  Orphan  17741,  d.  bij  Pentrenant  Perfect. 

2150  11.  (jCS.)— Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry,  for  Brogyntyn  Darius,  born  in 
1909  ;  s.  Brogyntyn  Bendigo  1855,  d.  by  Protector  924. 

Class  246.— y'A/'ee  Kerry  Hill  (  Wales}  Skearling  Eices. 
[2  entries.] 

2152  I.  (jCIO.)— Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry  ;  s.  Brogyntyn  Dervish  2611. 

2153  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester. 

Lincolns.' 

Class  247. — Lincoln  Two-Shear  Rams.     [lU  entries,   1  absent.] 

2154  I.  (^10,  &  Champion.'^ )— Tom  Casswell,  Pointon  House,  Folkingham  for  Fointon 
Cracker  4th  11971  ;  s.  Pointon  Cracker  3rd  9661. 

2160  II.  (£h.)—'F.  Miller,  La  Belen,  Clifton  Road,  Birkenhead,  for  Riby  Gordon  (late 

Eiby  Whitewall  Gordon),  bred  by  Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby  ; 

s.  Wliitewall  Royal  Gordon  11050. 
2163  III.  {£Z.)—l\.  &  W.  WRIGHT,  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln,  for  Beaufoe  Bragger  11644, 

bred  by  W.  H.  Pate,  Waddington,  Lines. :  s.  Quarrington  Beaufoe  9059. 
21.56  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  H,  DEAN  &  Sons,  Heath  House,  Nocton,  Lincoln,  for  Dowsby 

Excellent. 
2154  &  2204  (E.N.  for  Champion.')— Tom  Casswell. 

Class  248. — Lincoln  Shearling  Rams,      [20  entries,  2  al)sent.] 
2173  I.  (£\{i,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion'^),  2174  ill.  (X3.),  &  2175  IV.  (je2.)-HENRY  Dudding, 

Ribv  Grove.  Great  Grimsby. 
2182  ll.\£h.)—l\.  &  W.  Wright,  Nocton  Heath,  Lincoln. 
2179  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 
2173  &  2209  (Champion.")— Henry  Dudding. 

Class  249. — Five  Lincoln  Shearling  Rams.     [13  entries,  3  absent.] 

2192  I.  (jC15.)-Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 
2195  II.  (jCIO.)— JOHN  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 

2193  III.  <i:5.)— Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 
2187  IV.  (je2.)^ToM  Casswell,  Pointon  House,  Folkingham. 
2185  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Campion,  East  Heslerton,  York. 

Class  250. —  Th>-ee  Lincoln  Ram  Lainhs.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 
2197  I.  (jCIO),  &  2198  III.  (jt'3.)-J.  H.  DEAN  &  SONS,  Heath  House,  Nocton,  Lincoln. 
2201  II.  (X'5.)— Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 
22(10  E.  N.  &  H.  C.  -Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 

Class  251. — Three  Lincoln  Shearling  Ewes.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

2209  I.  (jt'lO),  &  2208  II.  (.£5.)-Henry  DUDDING,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 
2204  III.  (£3.)— Tom  Casswell,  Pointon  House,  Folkingham. 

2210  E.  N.  &  H.C.- Charles  E.  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincoln. 

'  £66  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association. 

2  Piece  of  Plate  given  by  the  Lincoln  Long- Wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  for  the 
best  Ram  in  Classes  247  and  248. 

>  Challenge  Bowl  given  through  the  Lincoln  Long-Wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  best  group  of  one  Ram  and  three  Ewes,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  in  Classes 
247,  248.  251,  and  253. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  252. — Three  Linrobi  Ewe  Lambs.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

2212  I.  (X'lO),  &  2211  II.  (.£-5.)-.T.  H.  DEAN  &  SONS,  Heath  House,  Nocton,  Lincoln. 
2214  III.  (jCS.)— HENRY  DUDDING,  Riby  Grove.  Great  Grimsby. 

2213  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  Di.xon,  Brandesburton,  Bar£f,  Hull. 

Class  253. — Three  Lincoln  Yearling  Ewes,  in  wool.     [4  entries.] 
2219  I.  (i:iO.)— William  B.  Swallow,  Wootton  Lawn,  Ulcebv. 
2218  II.  (jC5.)— Henry  Dudding,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby. 
2217  III.  (jC3.)— J.  H.  Dean  &  Sons,  Heath  House,  Nocton,  Lincoln. 
221(i  R.  N.  &  H.  C.~Capt.  Olive  Behrens,  Swinton  Grange,  Malton. 

Leicesters.* 

Class  254. — Leicester  Shearling  Bams.     [10  entries,  none  absent.] 

2224  I.  (^10.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darhngton. 

2228  II.  (^5.)    J.  E.  &  C.  H.  SIMPSON,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby,  Yorks. 

Class  255. — Three  Leicester  Ham  Lambs.     [2  entries.] 

2231  I.  (i:iO.)— J.  E.  Si  C.  H.  Simpson,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby,  Yorks. 
2230  II.  c^5.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall.  Darlington. 

Class  256. — Three  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes.     [3  entries.] 

2232  I.  (jCIO),  &  2233  II.  (^5.)-E.  F.  JORDAN,  Eastburn,  Driffield. 

2234  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  E.  &  C.  H.  SIMPSON,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby,  Yorks. 

Class  257r. —  Three  Leicester  Ewe  Lamhs.     [2  entries.] 

2236  I.  (i^lO.)- J.  E.  &  C.  H.  SIMPSON,  Pilmoor  House,  Hunmanby,  Yorks. 

2235  II.  (jCS.)— George  Harrison,  Gainford  Hall,  Darlington. 

Border  Leicesters.- 

Class  258. — Border  Leice.der  Bams,  Two-Shear  and  u/>wards. 
[4  entries.] 

2238  I.  (jflO.)- J.  Ernest  Kerr,  Harviestoun  Castle.  Dollar,  N.B..  for  Ace  of  Hearts 
247.'),  born  in  1908.  bred  by  J.  &  J.  R.  C  Smith,  Galalaw,  Kelso;  s.  Darnick  Tower 
2025.  d.  B.  L.  126,  H. 

2240  II.  (jCS.)— THE  SCREMERSTON  COAL  CO..  LTD.,  Heathery  Tops,  Scremerston, 
Berwick-on-T  weed,  for  Heathery  Squire  25.59.  born  in  1908,  bred  by  the  late  D.Hume. 
Barrelwell,  Brechin  ;  s.  Temptation  1515.  d.  B.  L.  74,  H.  23,  by  Royal  Prince  1140. 

2237  III.  (i'3.)— THE  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Whittingehame,  Prestonkirk, 
for  Home  Pride  2822,  born  in  1909. 

2239  R.  N.  &H.  C— William  Robson.  Low  Hed gel ey,  Alnwick. 

Class  259. — Border  Leicester  Shearling  Bams.     [15  entries,  1  absent.] 
2244  I.  (£\Q,  &  Champion.3)— D AVID  P.  Elliot.  Nisbet  Hill,  Duns. 
2253  II.  (jf5.)-THE   SCREMERSTON    COAL    CO.,    LTD..    Heathery  Tops,   Scremerston. 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 
2249  III.  (^'3).  &  22,50  E.  N.  &H.  C- WILLIAM  ROBSON,  Low  Hedgeley,  Alnwick. 

Class  260. — Border  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes.     [9  entries,  none  absent.] 
2204  I.  (^10,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion. 3)    The  Scremerston  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Heathery 

Top.^.  Scn-merston.  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
22.59  II.  {£h).  &  22.58  III.  (:€3.)-DAVID  P.  ELLIOT,  Nisbet  Hill.  Duns. 
2263  E.  N.  &  H.  C— WILLIAM  ROBSON,  Low  Hedgeley,  Alnwick. 

"Wensleydales." 

Glass  261. —  Wensleydale  Bams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards. 
[4  entries.] 
2267  I.  U' 10.)— Richard  Procter,  Barkerfleld,  Worston.  CUtheroe.  for  Eoyal  Glouces- 
ter 1503,  born  in  1908,  bred  by  WiUiam  Rhodes.  Lundholme,  Westhouse,  Kirkbv 
Lonsdale  :  *-.  Le.iding  Blue  1256.  d.  by  Blue  Prince  855. 

1  £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

-  £15  towards  tiiese  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep 
Breeders. 

»  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders 
for  the  best  Ram  or  Ewe  in  Classes  258-260. 

■»  £10  10s.  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Wensleydale  Blue-faced  Sheep 
Breeder.s'  Association  and  Flock  Book  Society,  and  £10  106-.  by  the  Wensleydale 
Longwool  Sheep  Breeders' Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 
22156  II.  (^5.)— L»RD  Henry  BeNtinck,  M.P.,   Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for 
Mowbrick  Dreadnought  1480,  born  in  1909,  bred  by  R.  H.  Milner,  Mowbrick,  Hest 
Bank,  Lancaster  ;  «.  Mowbrick  Hero  1801,  d.  by  St.  Vincent  834. 

2268  III.  (^3.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby, 
Yorksi.,  for  Royal  Fancy,  born  in  1909,  bred  by  Richard  Proctor,  Barkerfleld, 
Clitheroe  ;  *•.  I'eniod  1272,  </.  by  Blue  Bob  1214. 

2265  R.  N.  &  H.  C— LORD  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  for  Prince  Benie. 

Class  262. —  Wendeyddie  Sliearling  Ram.s.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2272  I.  (jCIO.)--The  Exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby, 
for  ram,  bred  bv  W.  Rhodes,  Lundholme,  Westhouse.  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  s.  Leading 
Standard  1460.  ll.  bii  Chatham  1118. 

2271  II.  (jC5.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  for  ram,  bred  by  William 
Rhodes,  Lundliolme  Westhouse,  Kirkby  Lonsdale  ;  s.  Blue  Bertie  1314,  d.  by  Blue 
Prince  855. 

2269  III.  (jCS.)— Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  for 
Welcome  Bertie,  bred  by  William  Rhodes,  Lundholme,  Westhouse,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale ;  s.  Blue  Bertie  1314,  d.  by  Welcome  ,593. 

2273  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Exors.  op  the  late  Thomas  Willis. 

Class  263. — Three   Wensletjdale  Shearling  Rams.     [2  entries.] 

2274  I.  (jCIO.)— Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

2275  II.  (;f 5.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby. 

Class  264. — Three  Wensleydale  Sltearliinj  Ewes.     [4  entries.] 

2279  I.  (iJlO.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House.  Carperby. 

2276  II.  (^5),  X  2277  III.  (.jCS.) -LORD  HENRY  BENTINCK,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall. 
2278  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Richard  Procter,  Barkerfleld,  Worston,  CHiheroe. 

Lonks.' 

Class  265. — Lonk  if'ww.v,  Shearling  and  upwards.      [2  entries.] 

2280  I.  (jCIO.)— David  Hague,  Copy  Nook  Hotel,  Clitheroe,  for  County  Councillor, 
born  in  1910,  bred  by  Robert  Crabtree,  County  Brook,  Foulbridge,  Colne  ;  s.  County 
Bi-ook  Painter  19. 

3281  II.  (X5.)— David  Hague,  for  Painter's  Model,  bom  in  1907,  bred  by  Robert 
Crabtree,  County  Brook,  Foulbridge,  Colne  ;  s.  County  Brook  Painter  19. 

Class  266. —  Three  Lonh  Shearling  Eices.      [2  entries,] 
2282  I.  (XIO),  &  2283  II.  (i^5.)— DAVID  Hague,  Copy  Nook  Hotel,  Chtheroe. 

Derbyshire  Gritstones.^ 

Class  267, — Derbyshire  Gritstone  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwards. 
[8  entries.] 

2284  I.  (jClO.)— The  Earl  of  Derby,  Clough  House.  Wildboarclough,  Macclestield.  for 
Hill  House  Harold,  born  in  1909,  bred  by  James  Riplev,  Hill  House  Farm,  Hayfleld. 

2286  II.  (£5.1— Daniel  C.  Wheelton,  Lower  Nabs,  Wincle,  Macclesfield,  for  Goytdale 
Ranger  18,  born  in  1906,  bred  bv  William  Trueman,  Goytdale.  Buxton. 

2285  III.  (jC3.i— THE  Earl  of  Derby,  for  Goyt  Dale  Rock,  born  in  1909,  bred  by 
WiUiam  Trueman,  Goytdale,  Buxton. 

Class  268. — Derbyshire  Gritstone  Shearling  Rams.     [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2290  I.  (jelO.)— Daniel  C.  Wheelton,  Lower  Nabs,  Wincle,  Macclesfield,  for  Nabs 
Major  ;  .v.  Nabs  Diamond  44.  d.  Nabs  293. 

2287  II.  (£5.)— THE  Earl  of  Derby,  Clough  House,  Wildboarclough,  Macclesfleld,  for 
Crag  Bromley. 

2288  III.  (ifS.)— THE  Earl  of  Derby,  for  ram,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt., 
Tissington,  Derbyshire. 

Class  269.  —  Three  Derbyshire  Gritstone  Shearling  Ewes. 
[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2291  I.  (jClO.)-  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Clough  House,  Wildboarclough.  Macclesfleld,  for 
ewes,  bred  by  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Tissington,  Derbyshire. 

2293  II.  (jCS.)— Daniel  C.  Wheelton,  Lower  Nabs.  Wincle,  Macclesfleld,  for  Nabs 
Nos.  375,  379  and  395. 

2292  III.  (£3.)— The  Earl  of  Derby,  for  Crag  159, 175  and  176. 

^  £10  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Lonk  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
'^  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Derbyshire  Gritstone  Sheep  Breeders' 
Society. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh.' 

Class  270. — Kent  or  Bomnfiij  Marsh  Two- Shear  Rams. 
[11  entries,  none  absent.] 
2296  I.  (jCIO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.'^)— Charles  File,  Elham,  Canterbury. 
2304  II.  (jC5.)— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 
2302  III.  (£3.)— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 
2295  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  Farmer,  Leeds  Abb  'y,  Maidstone. 

Class  271. — Ke)it  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Rams. 
[33  entries,  6  absent.] 

2335  1.  (i:iO,  &    Champion'^),  &  2334  III.   (£3.)— J.  Eoerton   Quested,  The   Firs, 

Cheriton,  Kent. 
2329  II.  (^€5.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  William  Mii.len,  Syndale  Valley,  Faver- 

sh  'in,  for  ram,  bred  by  the  late  William  Millen. 
2313  IV.  U2).  &  2312  V.  (jC2.)-Chaeles  FILE,  Elham,  Canterbury. 
2310  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  Farmer,  Leeds  Abbey,  Maidstone. 

Class  272. — Five  Kent  or  Rvmjiey  Marsh  Shearling  Rams. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2345  I.  (£15.)— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 
2340  II.  (jCIO.)— Charles  File.  Elham,  Canterbury. 

2343  III.  (£5.)— The  Exors.  of  the  late  William  Millen.  Syndale  Valley,  Faver- 
sbam,  for  rams,  bred  by  the  late  William  Millen. 

2344  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Frederick  Neame,  Macknade,  Faversham. 

Class  273. — Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ram  Lambs. 
[14  entries,  none  absent.] 

2355  I.  (jCIO.)— The    Exors.   op   the   late    William    Millen,    Syndale   Valley, 

Faversham. 
2358  II.  (£b).  &  2359  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 
2360  III.  (i,3.(- William  Kendall,  Hempton  Lodge,  Monks  Horton,  Hythe. 
2357  IV.  (£2.)— J.  Banbury  Palmer.  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

Class  274. —  'Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Shearling  Ewes. 
[15  entries,  none  absent.] 

2371  I.  (iClO.)— Frederick  Neame,  Macknade,  Faversham. 
2364  II.  (X'5.)— Charles  File,  Elham,  Canterbury. 

2373  III.  (jCa.)— J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton,  Kent. 

2372  IV.  (£2.)  -J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

2375  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Kendall,  Hempton  Lodge,  Monks  Horton,  Hythe. 

Class  275. — Three  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ewe  Lambs. 
[12  entries,  1  absent.] 

2382  I.   (£10.)— The    Exors.   of    the   late  William    Millen,   Syndale    Valley, 
Faversham. 

2386  II.  (£b.)—J.  Egerton  Quested,  The  Firs,  Cheriton.  Kent. 

2383  III,  (£'3.)— FREDERICK  Neame,  Macknade,  Faversham. 

2384  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  Banbury  Palmer,  New  Shelve  Manor,  Lenham,  Kent. 

Cotswolds/ 

Class  276. —  Cotswold  Shearling  Rams.     [13  entries,  none  absent.] 
2390  I.  (£10.)— W.  T.  GARNE  &  Son,  AldBworth,  Northleach. 

239i  II.  (X'5),  &  2393  III.  (£3.)— WILLIAM  HODLTON,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach,  Glos. 
2388  R.  N.  &  H.  C— DiXON  &  MURTON,  Pudding  Norton,  Fakenham. 

Class  277. —  Three  Cotswold  Ram  Lambs.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2403  I.  (£10.)-W.  T.  GARNE  &  Son,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

240/  II.  (£5.) -Russell  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

2404  III.  (£3.)— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 
2401  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Dixon  &  Murton,  Pudding  Norton,  Fakenham. 

*    £48  towards  these  Prizes  were  given    by  the  Kent  or   Bomney  Marsh   Sheep 

Breeders'  Association. 

2  Champion  Prize  of  £10  10s.  given  by  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  for  the  best  Ram  in  Classes  270  and  271. 

3  £25  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society. 
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Class  278. — Three  Cotswold  Shearling  Ewes.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2-113  I.  (jCIO.)— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 

2411  II.  (^5.>— W.  T.  Garne  &  Son,  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

2409  III.  (jC3.)— DIXON  &  MURTON,  Pudding  Norton,  Fakenham,  for  D.N. 470,  D.  N.  484, 

D.  N.  516;  s.  Vulcanite  1236,  ds.  132, 134.  173  hij  Draco  557. 
2414  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Russell  Swanwick,  Royai  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

Class  279. —  Three  Cotswold  Ewe  Lambs.     [7  entries,  none  al«ent.J 
2416  I.  (^10),  &  2417  II.  fjC'S.)— W.  T.  GARNE  &  Son,  Aldswortb,  Northleach,  Glos. 
2421  III.  (^3.)— Russell  Swanwick,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirence:-ter. 
2418  E.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Houlton,  Broadfleld  Farm,  Northleach. 

Devon  Longr-Wools.' 

Class  280. — Devon  Long-Wool  Bams,   Tivo-Shear  and  upwards. 
[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

2424  I.  (jCIO),  a  2123  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ROBERT  CoOK,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton,  for  rams, 

born  in  1909. 
2426   II.    (£5.)— Frederick   White,   Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset,  for   Torweston 

Curly  Lad,  bom  in  1909  ;  s.  Monksilver  WellwooUed  1422. 

Class  281. — Devon  Long- Wool  Shearling  Bams.     [.")  entries,  none  absent.] 

2430  I.  (i^lO.)— Frederick  White,  Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset. 

2428  II.  (jCS.)— Robert  Cook,  Crazelowman,  Tiverton,  for  Best  Intention. 

2429  E.  N.  &  H.  C— ROBERT  CooK,  for  Parting  Shot. 

Class  282. — Three  Devon  Lojig-Wool  Shcarltiig  Ewes.       [3  entries.] 

2432  I.  (jCIO.)— ROBERT  Cook,  Crazelowman,  liverton,  Devon. 

2433  II.  (£b),  &  2434  R.  N.  &  H.  C— FREDERICK  WHITE,  Torweston,  Williton,  Somerset. 

South.  Devons,' 

Class  283. — South  Devon  Two- Shear  Bams.     [1  entry.] 

2435  I.  (i:iO.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford.  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

Class  284. — South  Devon  Shearling  Bams.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 
2438  I.    (jCIO.)— Edward    H.    Hoskin,    Cartuther    Barton,    Liskeard,    for   Hoskin's 
No.  2  of  1910 ;  s.  Wintle's  No.  13  of  1906. 

2440  II.  (;€5.)— John  Stooke.  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2436  R.  N.  &  H.  C— PHILIP    George    Brown,    Tremadart,    Duloe,     Cornwall,    for 
Tremadart  No.  4. 

Class  285. —  'Three  South  Devon  Bam  Lambs.      [2  entries.] 

2442  I.  (jCIO.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton.  Plymouth. 

2441  II.  (^€5.)— Edward  H.  Hoskin,  Cartuther  Barton,  Liskeard. 

Class  286. — Three  South  Devon  Shearling  Ewes.     [2  entries.] 

2443  I.  (jCIO.)— Philip  George  Brown,  Tremadart,  Duloe,  Cornwall. 

2444  II.  (jf5.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

Class  287. — Three  South  Devon  Ewe  Lambs.     [2  entries.] 

2446  I.  (jCIO.)— John  Stooke,  Sherford,  Brixton,  Plymouth. 

2445  II.  (jtS.)— Philip  George  Brown,  Tremadart,  Duloe,  Cornwall. 

Dartmoors.' 

Class  288. —  Dartmoor  Bams,   Two-Shear  and  upwards.     [3  entries.] 
2449  I.  (£\Q.)—U.  S.  LuscOMBE.  Wisdome,  Corn  wood,  for  Cobham,  born  in  1909.  bred  by 
John  Yelland,  Col)ham  Week,  Bridestowe,  Devon. 

2447  II.  (jC5.)    John  R.  T.  Kingwell,  Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  for  Reap,  born  in 
1909.  bred  by  Mr.  Reep,  Nattor.  Tavistock. 

2448  III.  (.£3.)— John  R.  T.  Kingwell,  for  Royal  Champion,  bom  in  1908,  >)red  by  R.  S. 
Luscomhe,  Cornwood,  Devon.  • 

1  £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Devon  Long-Woolled  Sheep  Breeders' 
Society. 

•■!  £30  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  South  Devon  Flock  Book 
Association. 

3  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Dartmoor  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
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Class  289. — Dartmoor  Sliearlhig  Ramx.      [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

2456  I.  (jCIO.)— E.  P.  NORTHBY.  Higher  Bowden.  Okehampton. 

2iriH  II.  (.£5.)— John  K.  T.  Kingwell.  Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  for  Brent  Sammy  ;  .s. 

Petpr,  d.  Brent  Sammy's  Mother  hii  Corrector. 
24.52  III.  (jCS.)— W.  A.  Johns  &  Sons,  Cleave,  Kelly.  Lifton,  Devon. 

Class  290. — Tliree  Dartmoor  Skearluig  Eim.t.      [3  entries,  I  absent.] 

2460  I.  (^10.)— William  Kowse.  okehampton. 

2461  II.  (X5.)— .TOHN  Telland.  Cobham  Week,  Bridestowe,  Devon. 

Exmoors.' 

Class  291. — Eicmoor  Rams,  Two-Shear  and  upwardx.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

2464  I.  (jCIO.)— Percy  Smyth,  Broford,  Dulverton,  for  Triscombe  Dunster  2  356,  born 
in  mO'.i.  bred  by  K   A.  Taylor,  Tri<iCombe.  Dunster :  s.  Forest  Capital  23.5. 

2466  II.  (jCS.)— Allan  C.  Young,  Wntergate  House,  Bulford,  Wilts.,  for  Lidcott  No.  6 
33.5.  born  in  1909.  bred  by  John  Robins,  Lideott  Hall.  High  Bray.  South  Molton. 

2465  III.  (i"3.)— D.  J.  TAPP,  Highercombe,  Dulverton,  for  ram,  born  in  1908. 

2463  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Richard  R.  Rothwell,  Morebath  Manor,  Bampton,  tor  Loyton 
No.  8. 

Class  292. — Evmoor  Sliearling  Ramx.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

2470  I.  (i:iO.)— Percy  Smyth,  Broford.  Dulverton.  for  Broford  Model:  •■!.  Triscombe 
Dunster  8.3.  ,  „     „ 

2468  II.  (jCS.)— Richard  R.  Rothwell,  Morebath  Manor,  Bampton,  for  Loyton  No.  11. 

2469  III.  fXS.)— RICHARD  R.  Rothwell,  for  Loyton  No.  12. 

2471  R.  N.  &  H.  C— D.  J.  Tapp,  Highercombe.  Dulverton. 

Class  293. —  Three  Exmoor  Shearling  Ewex.     [.5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2472  I.  (.flO.)— John  Robins,  Lidcott  Hall.  High  Bray.  South  Molton. 

2474  II.   (£5),  &  2473  R.  N.  &  H.   C— RICHARD    R.    ROTHWELL.    Morebath    Manor, 
Bampton.  Devon. 

2475  III.  (jCS.)— ALLAN  C.  YOUNG,  Watergate  House,  Bulford,  Wilts. 

Cheviots.- 

Class  294. —  Cheviot  Ramx,   Two-Shear  and  ujjwards. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 
2481  I.  (£10.)— John  ROBSON,  Newton.  Bellingham,  for  ram.  born  in  1909. 
2479  II.  (jC5.)— Jacob  Robson,  Bvrness.  Otterburn,  for  ram,  born  in  1909. 
2477  R.  N.  &  H.  C.— John  T.  DODD,  Riccarton,  Newcastleton. 

Class  295. — Cheviot  Shearling  Ramx.     [4  entries,  none  absent.] 
2485  I.  {£\Q).  &  2486  II.  (£5.)    JOHN  ROBSON,  Newton,  Bellingham. 
2484  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Jacob  Robson.  Byrness.  Otterburn. 

Class  296.— Cheviot  Shearling  Ewex.     [4  entries,  none  absent.] 
2489  I.  (jCIO),  &  2490  R.  N.  &  H.  C— JOHN  ROBSON,  Newton,  Bellingham. 
2487  II.  (i:5.)-JACOB  Robson,  Byrness,  Otterburn. 

Herdwicks. 

Class  297. — Herdwich  Ramx,  Shearling  and  iqnoardx. 
[I?  entries,  none  absent.] 

2493  I.  (jCIO.) -Thomas  Ireland.  Stockhow  Hall,  Frizington,  Cumberland,  for  Pear 
King,  born  in  1906,  bred  by  W  J.  Crossley,  M.P.,  Pulhvoods,  Ambleside. 

Class  2%%.— Three  Herdwich  Shearling  Ewes.       [1  entry.] 

2494  I.  (£10.)— Thomas  Ireland,  Stockhow  Hall,  Frizington,  Cumberland. 

Welsh  Mountain.' 

Class  299. —  Welsh  Mountain  Ramx,  Shearling  and  upwards.     [4  entries.] 
2498  I.  (£10.)— Mrs.  M.  E.  Wynne-Finch,  Voelas,  Bettws-y-coed,  for  Voelas  Dei  348, 

born  in  1908 :  ,«i.  Voelas  Gwerclas  261,  d.  bi/  Gwerclas  1st. 
t'495  II.  (£5.) -Robert  E.  .Tones,  Hafod,  Corwen,  for  Berwyn,  bom  in  1910,  bred  by 

Capt.  Best.  Virod,  Llnngollen.  

1  £18  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Plxmoor  Horn  Sheep  Breeders'  Society. 

•!  £15  towards  these  Prizes  were  given  by  Breeders  of  Cheviot  Sheep. 

3  £10  towards  tbese  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Welsh  Mountain  Flock  Book  Sociejby. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2497  III.  (jC3.)— MRS.  M.  E.  WYNNE-FlNCH.  for  Voelas  Buchan  427,  born  in  1909  :  «. 

Voelas  Owerclas  2(il.  d.  No.  52. 
2496  R.  N.  &  H.  C.— ROBERT  E.  JONES,  for  Cymro. 
Class  300. — TJn-ee  Wfih/i  Mountain  Shearling  Eioe.t.       [o  entries,  imne  absent.] 

2.T01  I.  (jCIO.)— William  George  Roberts,  Dyserth  Hall,  Dyserth,  Flints. 

2499  II.  (jCS.)— John  Griffiths  Gratton.  Foryd  Farm,  Abergele. 

2500  III.  (jfS.t-RoBERT  K.  .Tones.  Hafod,  Corwen. 

2,502  R.  N.  &  H.  C— University  CoLLEfJE  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Black-faced  Mountain.' 

Class  301. — Black-fared  Mountain  Bamx,    Two  Shear  and  njnvarda. 
[7  entries,  1  absent.] 

3508  I.  (.£10.)— John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham,  for  Sir  Matthew,  born  in  1900.  bred 

bv  M.  G.  Hamilton,  Woolfords,  Cobbinshaw. 
2506  II.   CjC'S.)— OCTAVius  MONKHOUSE,  Cowshill,  Wearhead,   Co.  Durham,   for  Sir 

Henry,  born  in  1908,  bred  by  M.  G.  Hamilton,  Woolfords,  Cobbinshaw. 
2r>09  R.  N.  &  H.  C— JOHN  Robson.  Newton.  Bellingham. 

Class  302. — Black-faced  Mintntain  Shearlin;/  Bain.i. 
[6  entries,  1  absent.] 

2515  I.  (jflO.i— John  Robson,  Newton,  Bellingham. 

2516  II.  (jC5).— John  Robson,  Jun..  Lvnesrar,  Watten,  Caithness. 
2514  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-OCTAVius  MONKHOUSE,  Cowshill,  Wearhead. 

Class  303.— Black-faced  Mountain  Shearling  Ewex.     [4  entries,  in  me  absent.] 

2517  I.  (jflO  >— OcTAVius  MONKHOUSE,  Cowshill,  Wearhead,  for  Queen  Mary. 
2.519  II.  (.i'5.)— JOHN  ROBSON,    Newton,  Bellingham. 

2518  R.  N.  &  H.  C— OCTAVIUS  MONKHOUSE,  for  Mountain  Belle. 


PICtS. 
Large   White  Breed. 

Class  30^.— Large  White  Boar.i,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[10  entries,  .5  absent.] 
2.530  I.  (.£10,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.'') -Alfred  W.  White,  Hillegom,  Spalding,  for 
Turk  of  Worsley  1283:5.  born  March  ,5,  1908  ;  x.  Turk  of  Spalding  10147,  il.  Sunshade 
17474  bi/  Mont  Blanc  7843. 
2.523  II.  (X5.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley.  Manche.ster,  for  Worsley  Turk 
6th  12975.  born  Jan.  8.  1909  ;  .s.  Worsley  Turk  4th  11217,  d.  Bottesford  Marchington 
Queen  18128  by  Bottesford  Arthur  8487. 
2.525  III.  (jCS.)— Sir  Gilbert  Grbenall,  Bt..  C.V.O.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for 
Roger  Boy,  born  Nov.  6.  1907.  bred  bv  T.  Davis,  Pistill  Enron,  Lampeter ;  s.  Roger- 
son,  (7.  Queen  of  Cellan  16034  by  Bottesford  Walton  6959. 
2526  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-D.  W.  GUNN,  Craigerook  Farm,  Blackball,  Edinburgh,  for  Craig- 
crook  King  2nd. 

Class  305. — Large  White  Boars,  farroiced  in  1910." 
[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2.532  I.  (XlO,  &  Champion.-^)— THE  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley.  Manchester,  for 
Worsley  Turk  24th.  born  .Tan.  9  ;  s.  Worsley  Turk  4th  1121;.  d.  Bottesford  March- 
ington Queen  18128  bi/  Bottesford  Arthur  8487. 

2.533  II.  (jCS.j-The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Worsley  Turk  25th,  born  Jan.  4;  s. 
Worslev  Turk  4rh  T1217.  (/.  Worsley  Hawthorn  30th  2.3818  bi/  Samson  of  Worsley. 

2541  III.  (i:3.)— ALFRED  W.  White,  Hillegom.  Spalding,  for  Spalding  Turk  4th  140.55, 
born  Jan.  24 :   .«.  Turk  of  Spalding  10147,  rf.  Dame  of  Spalding  2^:664  by  Worsley  Roger. 

2.536  R.  N.  &  H.  C— D.  W.  GuNN,  for  Craigerook  King  5th. 

Class  306. — Large  White  Boarx,  farrowed,  in  191  1.      [H.5  entries,  4  absi-nt.] 

2545  I.  (jCIO.) -Daniel  R.  DAYBELL,  Bottesford,  Nottingham,  for  Tjoar,  born  Jan.  15; 
s.  MoUington  Jay  of  Bottesford  10965,  d.  Buttercup  of  Bottesford  24808  by  Radium. 

'   i:i5  towards  the«e  Prizes  were  given   by  Breeders  of  Black-faced  Mountain  Sheep. 
■^  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeder.s'  Association  for  the  best 
lioar  or  Sow  in  Classes  304-308. 
»  Prizes  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders' Association. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2551  II.  (/"S.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley,  Manchester,  for  boar,  born  Jan. 
6  ;  s.  Worslev  Turk  4th  11217,  d.  Bottesford  Empress  3rd  16714  by  Borrowfleld  Ring- 
leader iiOth  6291. 

2568  III.  (£S.)—R.  E.  W.  STEPHENSON,  Tiie  Brook,  Liverpool,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  1 ; 
X.  Bourne  Giant  Goliath  10631,  d.  Wyboston  Bella  26718  hij  Bottesford  Eclipse  10615. 

2574  IV.  (jC2.)— W.H.  &  E.  WHERRY,  Bourne,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  1 ;  s.  Bourne  Counsellor 
13321,  d.  Bourne  Duchess  6th  27710  by  Giant  Goliath  9865. 

2.543  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Daniel  R.  Daybell,  Bottesford,  Nottingham. 

Class  307.— Large  White  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  ;'«  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[14  entries,  2  absent.] 

2579  I.  U'lO.)— THE  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Wor-sley,  Manchester,  for  Worsley 
Marching'ton  Queen  1st  26648,  born  Jan.  8,  1909,  farrowed  May  12  ;  t.  Worsley 
Turk  4th  11217,  d.  Bottesford  Marchington  Queen  18128  by  Bottesford  Arthur  8487. 

2585  II.    (jC5.)— JOHN    &   Robert   Purvis,  The    Rookery,  Wyboston,  St.  Neots,  for 

Wyboston  Ada  26692,  born  Jan.  2, 1909,  farrowed  Jan.  2  ;  s.  Peterborough  City  10987, 

rf.  Beauty  of  Wyboston  20410  by  Holywell  Thick-un  9177. 
2590  III.  (i:3.)— W."H.  &  E.  WHERRY,  Bourne,  for  Bramble  Bush  22504,  born  July  6, 

1907,  farrowed  Jan.  11,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Worslev,  Manchester  ;  s.  Roger 

7203,  (/.  Worsley  Hawthorn  7th  14900  by  Ruddington  Lad  5597. 

2580  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  for  Worsley  Princess  52nd. 

Class  308. — Large  White  Sows,  farrowed  in  1910.      [18  entries,  1  absent.] 

2592  I.  (i:lO.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley,  Manchester,  for  Worsley  Empress 
37th,  born  Jan.  2 ;  s.  Turk  of  Worsley  12833,  d.  Bottesford  Empress  3rd  16714  bii 
Borrowfleld  Ringleader  20th  6291. 

2593  II.  {jC5.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  for  Worsley  Miss  18th,  born  Jan.  4 ;  s. 
Worsley  Turk  4th  11217,  d.  Miss  Russell  Walker  25634  hu  Holywell  Bourne  9161. 

2594  III.  (X'S.)— THE  Earl  of  Ellesmere  for  Worsley  Princess  80th.  born  Jan.  20 ; 
s.  Worsley  Turk  4th  11217.  d.  Worslev  Princess  55th  23860  by  Barkwith  Joe  6895. 

2595  IV.  (iC2.)— THE  EARL  OF  ELLESMERE,  for  Worsley  Princess  81st.  born  Jan.  20 ;  s. 
Worsley  Turk  4th  11217,  d.  Worsley  Princess  55th  23360  by  Barkwith  Joe  6895. 

2608  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  H.  &  E.  WHERRY,  Bourne,  for  Bonnie  Beatrice  14th. 

Class  309. — Three  Large   mUte  Sows,  farrowed  in  1911. 
[14  entries,  4  absent.] 

2609  I.  (iriO.)— DANIEL  R.  Daybell,  Bottesford,  Nottingham,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  5  ;  .«. 
Mollington  Jav  of  Bottesford  10965,  d.  Bottesford  Empress  6th  20496  by  Ruddington 
Eclipse  of  Bottesford  10081- 

2611  II.  (j£5.)— The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley.  Manchester,  for  sows,  horn  Jan.  4 
and  6 ;  «x.  Worsley  Turk  4th  11217  and  Dreadnought  2nd  12477.  ds-  Worslev 
Empress  16th  by  Roger  7203,  Ladv  Rose  4th  21080  bti  Peterborough  Marquis  1004.5, 
Bottesford  Empress  3rd  16714  by  Borrowfleld  Ringleader  20th  6291. 

2621  III.  (£3.)— W.  H.  &  E.  WHERRY,  Bourne,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  1;  «.  Bourne 
Councillor  13321,  d.  Bourne  Duchess  6th  27710  by  Giant  Goliath  9865. 

2612  IV.  (i^2.)— THE  EARL  OF  ELLESMERE,  for  SOWS,  born  Jan.  6 :  s.  Emperor  of 
Worsley  10791.  d.  Worsley  Hope  4th  21854  6;/  Worsley  Eclipse  9th  93(i5. 

2615  R.  N.  &  H.  C— LORD  LUC.\S,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill. 

Middle  White  Breed. 

Class  ZIO.— Middle    White  Boars,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  <;r   1909. 

[fi  entries,  1  absent.] 

2628  I.  (jCIO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.i)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives, 
for  Holywell  Jonathan  14435,  bom  July  22,  1909 ;  s.  Offley  John  7395,  d.  Holywell 
Colony  Ciraoe  17718  by  Holywell  Count  Curley  5713. 

2625  II.  (jC5.)-Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  BT.,  C.V.O.,  Walton  Hall, Warrington,  for  Walton 
Clumber  5th  12107,  born  Jan.  16, 1908 ;  «.  Walton  Clumber  4th  9427,  d.  Walton  Rose 
67th  22130  bu  Offlev  John  7395. 

2623  III.  (■jC3).— THE  Duke  of  ARGYLL,  K.T„  Rosneath  Castle,  Dumbartonshire,  for 
Wharfedale  Jester  13129,  born  Jan.  30,  1909,  bred  by  L.  C.  Paget,  Middlethorpe  Hall. 
York  ;  .v.  Devon  Bill  11243,  d.  Wharfedale  Frolic  3rd  24216  bij  Oflley  Dandy  9417. 

2626  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  C.V.O..  for  Walton  Clumber  6th. 

Class   311. — Middle    White  Boars,  farrowed  in   1910.'- 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 
2635  I.  (jClO.)— Charles  Spencer,  Holywell  Manor,  St.  Ives,  for  Sefton  Holywell,  born 
Jan.  14,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Park,  Liverpool ;  x.  Tarbock  Clumber 
12101,  d.  Tarbock  Pat  tie  20th  22098  by  Walton  Turret  12th  9453. 

1  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders"  Association  for  the 
best  Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  310-314. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  helow  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2634  II.  (jf5. 1 -Charles  spem'er.  for  Holywell  Wrestler,  born  April  1  ;  s.  The  Abbot 
of  Coleshill  12105,  d.  Holywell  Ro.sella,  2nd  240114  hu  Holvwell  Kosario  8857. 

2630  III.  (£3.)— LEOPOLD  C.  Paget,  Middlethorpe  Hall,  York,  for  Wharfedale  Tartar, 
born  Jan.  7 :  s.  Tarbock  Turret  3rd  11315,  d.  Walton  Rose  30th  16350  by  Walton 
Dainty  3rd  ti201. 

2629  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Gilbert  Grbenall,  Bt.,  C.V.O.,  for  Walton  Manchester. 

Class  312. — Middle    White  Boars,  fari'owed  in  1911. 
[15  entries,  3  absent.] 

2644  I.  {£m,  2643  II.  (jCS),  &  2645  III.  (jC3.)— LEOPOLD  C.  PAGET,  Middlethorpe  Hall, 
York,  for  boars,  born  Jan.  2  ;  «.  Wharfedale  Reveller  11329,  d.  Wharfedale  Marguerite 
27194  by  Wharfedale  Flash  13127. 

2641  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  B.  HILL,  Underbill  Farm,  Cannock  Road,  nr.  Wolverhampton. 

Class  ^IZ.— Middle  White  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[6  entries,  2  absent.] 

2656  I.  (£10,  &Champion.i)—CHARLESSPENOER,HolywellManor,St.Ives.for  Holywell 

Yorkshire   Rose,  born  Aug.  21,  1909.  farrowed  Feb.  2;   s.  Holywell  Middleton  3rd 

13045,  d.  Holvwell  Rosella  2nd  24092  hi/  Holywell  Rosario  8857. 
2651  II.  (.£5.*— SIR  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bt.,  C.V.O  ,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for  Walton 

Rose  69th  24194,  born  Oct.  5,  1907,  farrowed  Jan.  22  ;  s.  Southampton  Prince  10317,  d. 

Walton  Rose  49th  17780  by  Walton  Rufus  8215. 
2654  III.  (;t'3.)— Leopold  C.Paget,  Middlethorpe  Hall,  York,  for  Wharfedale  Pansy 

27200,   born  Jan.  2,   1909.    farrowed  Feb.  4 ;    s.   Manchester   of  Holywell  11293,   d. 

Tarbock  Pattie  21st  22100  by  Walton  Turret  12th  9458. 
2055  R.  N.  &  H.  C— CHARLES  Spencer,  for  Holywell  Rosella  1st. 

Class  314. — Middle  White  Suics,  farrowed  in  1910.       [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2063  I.  (XIO.)— The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  Tarbock  Pattie 

50th,  born  Jan.  14;    s.  Tarbock  Clumber  12101,  d.  Tarbock  Pattie  20th  22098  by 

Walton  Turret  12th  9453. 
2600  II.  (£5. )— Leopold  G.  Paget,  Middlethorpe  Hall,  Y'ork,  for  Wharfedale  Joyful,  born 

Feb.  21 :  s.  Wharfedale  Reveller  11329,  d.  Pendley  Queen  1st  24138  by  First  Choice  of 

Pendley  10277. 

2658  III.  (jCS.)— Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  C.V.O..  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  for 
Walton  Susie  8th,  born  Jan.  18  ;  s.  Manchester  of  Walton  13059,  d.  Bunk  Hey  Susie 
21902  by  Brockhall  Clumber  10265. 

2659  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bt.,  C.V.O.,  for  Walton  Susie  9th. 

Class  315. —  Three  Middle   White  Sows,  farrowed  in  1911. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

2668  I.  (jCIO.;— Leopold  C.  Paget,  Middlethorpe  Hall,  Tork,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  2 ; 

s.    Wharfedale    Reveller   11329,  d.   Wharfedale  Marguerite   27194    by    Wharfedale 

Flash  13127. 
2666  II.  (jCS.)— H.   R.    Beeton,    Hammonds,    Checkendon,    Reading,    for   sows,    born 

Jan.  2  :    «.    Tarbock    Prince  3rd  13105,  d.  Her  Highness  of  Hammonds  26990  by 

Dictator  12051. 
2672  III.  (jCS.)— The  Rarl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  sows,  born  Jan. 

28  :  i.  Halsnead  Prince  13033,  d.  Tarbock  Patty  13th  22084  ft?/ Walton  Turret  12th  9453. 
2671  R.  N.  &  H.  C— The  E.^rl  of  Sefton,  Croxteth  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Tamworth  Breed. 

Class  ^16.— Tamworth  Boars,  farroived  in  1907,   1908,  or  1909. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

2677  I.  (jC  10.)— Robert  IbbotsON,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  Warwickshire,  forKnowle 
Burleigh  13187,  born  Aug.  2,  1909  :  s.  Knowle  Lord  Cromer  11385,  d.  Knowle  Sylvia  2nd 
24340  by  Knowle  King  Solomon  10407. 

2670  II.  (£b.)—LoHD  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Park,  Norfolk,  for  Knowle  Arch- 
bishop 12185,  born  July,  12.  190»<,  bred  by  Robert  Ibbotson,  Knowle,  Warwickshire  ; 
X.  Bishop  of  Knowle  11337,  d.  Knowle  Chestnut  10th  2ill38  by  Knowle  Druid  10895. 

2678  III.  (jC3.)— MRS.  Edward  Morant.  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants,  for  Dick  of  Osmas- 
ton  13143,  born  Julv  12,  1909,  bred  by  R.  Whittingham,  HoUingtoii  Brailsford  ;  s. 
Rufus  of  Osmaston  11435.  d.  Wallflower  22318  by  Osmaston  Jim  11435. 

2680  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  Peter  C.  Walker,  Bt.,  Osmaston  Manor,  Derby,  for  Elford 
Bishop. 

1  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association  for  the 
best  Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  310-314. 

M  M  2 


cii         Award  of  Live  Stock   Prizes  at  Norwich,    1911. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "  bred  by  exhibitor."] 

Class  317. —  'ramworth  Boars,  farrowed  in  1910.'      [(5  entries,  none  absent.] 

2684  I.  (jCIO.)-W.  H.  Mitchell,  Elmdene,  Kenilworth,  for  Dandy  of  Elmdene  14549, 
born  Jan.  21,  bred  by  Mrs.  Edward  Morant,  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants  ;  s.  Forester 
of  Dilton  13179,  d.  Megallie  of  Dilton  22270  hy  Middleton  Matoppo  9537. 

2682  II.  (jC5.)— Robert IBBOTSON.  The  Hawthorns,  Knovvle.  Warwickshire,  for  Knowle 
Sylvanus  14617,  born  Jan.  3  :  s.  Knowle  Lord  Mioto  12191.  d.  Knowle  Sylvia  2nd  24340 
hy  Knowle  Kiny  Solomon  10407. 

2685  III.  (jt'3.)— Mrs.  Edward  Morant,  Brokenburst  Park,  Hants,  for  Dilton  Duke, 
born  Jan.  21  :  s.  Forester  of  Dilton  13179,  d.  Megallie  of  Dilton  22270  htj  Middleton 
Matoppo  9,f)37. 

2681  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Egbert  DE  Hamel,  Middleton  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Class  318. —  Tamworth  Boars,  farrowed  in  1911.     [20  entries,  none  absent.] 
2704  1.  (i^lO),  &2703  II.  (jC5.)— HEISTRY  C.  STEPHENS,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Salisbury,  for 
boars,  born  Jan.  2  ;   s.  Duke  of  Gloucester  12177,  d.  Red  Queen  22194  by  RoUeston 
Victor  8375. 
2699  III.  (£3.)— Sir  Oswald  MOSLBY,  Bt..  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  forbear. 

born  Jan.  1  ;  s.  Mike,  d.  Rolleston  Vetch  2nd  by  Sweet  William  10511. 
2691  IV.  {£2.)    Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Park,  Norfolk,  for  Melton  Sol,  born 
Jan.  1  ;  .«.  Adolphiis  of  Roxley  13137,  d.  Melton  Constance  by  Knowle  Archbishop  12185. 
2693  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
Class  Zl9.~Tamwortli   Breeding  Sows,  farrowed   in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[13  entries,  none  absent.] 

2715  I.  (^elO,  &  Champion.'^)— Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on- 

Treut,  for  Rolleston  Verbena  2nd  27428,  born  June  4,  1908,  farrowed  March  22 ; 

s.  Sweet  William  10511,  d.  Rolleston  Verbena  20292  by  Knowle  Nejituno  8957. 
2707  II.  (dC5.)— Egbert  de  Hamel,  Middleton  Hall, Tamworth,  tor  Middleton  Mawenzi, 

born  Jan.  4,  1909,  farrowed  Jan.  3;   s.  (Jay  Lad  of  Middleton  12181,  d.  Middleton 

Microcosma  24364  by  Middleton  Majestic  8971. 

2719  III.  (^3.)— Sir  Peter  C.  Walker.  Bt.,  Osmastou  Manor,  Derby,  for  Osmaston  Ivy 
27396,  born  Jan.  13,  1909,  farrowed  Jan.  4 :  s.  Rufus  of  Osmaston  1143.5,  </.  Ivy  of 
Osmaston  22198  by  Director  of  Whitacre  10381. 

2711  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle,  for  Knowle  Ruby. 

Class  320. —  'Tamworth  Sows,  farrowed  in  1910.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2721  I.  (£10,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. »)— Robert  Ibbotson,  The  Hawthorns,  Knowle, 

Warwickshire,  for  Knowle  Constance  31156,  born  Jan.  16 ;  s.  Knowle  Lord  Minto 

12191,  d.  Constance  22166  by  Scarlet  Gem  9553. 
2726  II.  (i:5.)— Mrs.  Edward  morant,  Brokenhurst  Park,  Hants,  for  Dilton  Tiger 

Lily,  born  Jan.  21 ;    s.  Forester  of    Dilton  13179,  d.  Megallie  of    Dilton  22270  by 

Middleton  Matoppo  9537. 
2725  III.  (£3.) -MRS.  Edward  Morant,  for  Dilton  Princess,  born  Jan.  21;  s.  Forester 

of  Dilton  13179,  d.  Megallie  of  Dilton  22270  hy  Middleton  Matoppo  9537. 

2720  R.  N.  &  H.  C. -Egbert  de  Hamel,  Middleton  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Class  321. — Three  Tamworth  Sows,  farrowed  in  1911. 

[10  entries,  none  absent.] 

2736  I.  (£\0.)    Oswald  C.  H.  Riley,  The  Brainge,  Putley,  Ledbury,  for  sows,  born 

Jan.  7  :  s.  Croesus  12137,  d.  Ambrosia  of  Osmaston  27218  by  Rufus  of  Osmaston  11435. 
2733  II.  (£5.)— W.  H.  Mitchell,  Elmdene,  Kenilwortb.  for  sows,  born  Feb.  12  ;  s.  Dandy 

of  Elmdene  14549,  d.  Elmdene  Matron  7th  31740  by  Knowle  Nestor  10429. 
2728  III.  (i;3.)-LORD  HASTINGS,  Melton  Constable  Park,  Norfolk,  for  Melton  Bubble, 

Melton  Squeak,  and  Melton  Carrots,  born  Jan.  1  ;  s.  Adolphus  of  Roxley  13137, 

d.  Melton  Constance  hy  Knowle  Archbishop  12185. 
2735  R.  N.  &  H.  C— SIR  OSWALD  MosLEY,  Bt.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Berkshire  Breed. 

Class  Z22.~Berkskire  Boars,  far roived  in   1907,    1908,  or   1909. 
[9   entries,  2  absent.] 
2744  I.  (jCIO,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion.^)— The   Hon.  Claud  B.  Portman,  Goldicote, 
Stratt'ord-on-Avon.  for  Goldicote  John  1.5003,  liorn  July  29,  1909,   bred  by  E.  C.  B. 
Portman.  Goldicote  ;  *•.  Peter  Simple  1384,  d.  Daiiesfleld  Java  12861  by  Okeford 
Emperor  10779. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association. 

">  Champion  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association  for  the  best 
Boar  or  Sow  in  Classes  316-H20. 

a  Champion  Prize  of  £5  .5s.  given  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society  for  the  best  Boar 
or  Sow  in  Classes  322-326. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2743  II.  (£5.)—T>.  E.  HiGHAM,  Coombelands,  Addlestone,  for  Thoresby  Champion 
Belman  144.S2.  born  June  27,  1908,  bred  by  Earl  Manvers,  Thoresby  Park,  Notts. : 
s.  Thoresbr  Champion  12611,  d.  Thoresby  Bluebell  1st  12534  by  Highmoor 
Mikado  10433. 

2745  III.  (jCS.)— Samuel  SANDAY,  Puddington  Hall,  Chester,  for  Whitley  Duke  2nd 
14.^44,  born  April  30,  1908,  bred  by  the  Reading  Corporation,  Manor  Farm,  Reading  ; 
s.  Dudley  Lad  10800,  d.  Whitley  Princess  11723  by  Danesfleld  Bowler  9050. 

2740  R.  N.  &  H.  C.  -Viscount  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  Doncaster,  for  Conqueror. 

Class    323, — Berkshire  Boars,  farrowed  in  1910.'      [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
2749  I.  (i-'lO.)— Wilfred  Buckley,    Moundsmere    Manor,    Basingstoke,    for   Oxford 

Viscount,  born  Jan.  13,  bred  by  the  Hon.  A.  Holland  Hibbert,  Munden,  Watford  ; 

*■.  Munden  Champion  12735,  d.  Lincoln  Beauty  13217  by  Munden  Viscount  10885. 
2751  II.  (^'5.»— L.  CURRIE,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  for  Minley  Master  15096,  born 

Jan.    18 ;    «.    Compton    Supreme    13989,    d.    Highmoor    Tata    11812    by   Highmoor 

Mikado  10433. 
2753  III.  (jC3.)— W.  V.  JUDD,  Eastanton,  Andover,  for  boar,  born  April  13,  bred  by  the 

Herrison  County  Asylum  Authorities,  Dorchester  ;  4'.  Wallace  2nd  14397,  d.  iSigh- 

clere  Hetty  13105  hy  Sailor  Prince  11936. 
2747  R.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  H.  ANSTRUTHER  QOUGH  CALTHORPE,  Elvetham  Hall,  Winch- 
field,  for  Elvetham  Topper  2nd. 

Class  324. — Berkshire  Boars,  fai'roioed  in  1911.     [11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2764  I.  (XIO.)— F.  H.  Jennings,  Coekfleld  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  boar,  born  Jan. 
5  :  s.  Curioso  14861.  d.  Hilary  14398  by  James  Lst  13437. 

2765  II.  (^5.)— SAMUEL  SANDAY,  Puddington  Hall.  Chester,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  25; 
s.  Whitley  Duke  2nd  14544,  d.  Polesjate  Dorothv  13948  by  Harold  H.  10238. 

2761  III.  (jCS),  &  2762  R.  N.  &  H.  C.^JULIUS  A.  FRIGKER,  Sudden  Grange,  Wincanton, 
for  boars,  born  Jan.  5;  s.  Robert  14635,  d.  Suddon  Belinda  12994  by  Hightide  F.B.  9373. 

Class  325. — BerJtshire  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2771  I.  (jeiO.)— D.  E.  HiGHAM,  Coombelands,  Addlestone,  for  Polegate  Dulcimer  13650, 
born  March  4,  1908,  farrowed  Jan.  2,  bred  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  East- 
bourne: s.  Harold  H.  10238,  d.  Polegate  Dulce  9817  by  Cecil  Augustus  7756. 

2768  II.  i£h.)—'L.  CURiJiE,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  for  Minley  Prudence  13906,  born 
May  17,  1908,  farrowed  Jan.  8  ;  s.  Highmoor  Viscount  12721,  d.  Pearl  of  Minley  13460 
by  Simpleton  11428. 

2769  III.  (£3.)— L.  CURRIB,  for  Motcombe  Kitty  14628.  born  Jan.  2, 1909,  farrowed  Jan.  7, 
bred  by  N.  Benjafleld,  Motcombe,  Dorset ;  s.  Dorset  Edward  14007,  d.  Motcombe 
Berberry  12308  by  Commander-in-Chief  10090. 

2772  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  Jefferson,  Willaston,  Nantwich.  for  Crewe  Rosebud. 

Class  326. —  Berkshire  Sows,  farrowed  in  1910.      [18  entries,  1  absent.] 

2792  I.  fXlO,  &  Champion. -O—W.  V.  JuDD,  Eastanton,  Andover,  for  Reform  15300,  born 
June  3.  bred  by  R.  B.  Vincent,  Compton  Valence.  Dorchester  ;  s.  Wyndthorpe 
Canton  14224.  d.  Compton  Fair  Lady  14657  by  Victor  Rex  13990. 

2779  II.  (XS.)— Wilfred  Buckley,  Moundsmere  Manor,  Basingstoke,  for  Thorn  15044, 
born  March  2.  bred  by  R.  B.  Vincent,  Compton  Valence,  Dorchester  ;  s.  Sir  Frank 
146,56,  d.  Compton  Briar  12268  by  Supreme  Boy  9743. 

2793  III.  (jCS.)— Samuel  Sanday,  Puddington  Hall.  Chester,  for  Puddington  Princess 
Royal  1.5409,  born  Feb.  2  ;  s.  Whitley  Duke  2nd  14544,  d.  Polegate  Dorothy  13948  by 
Harold  H.  10238. 

2790  IV.  (£2.)— 3.  JEFFERSON,  Willaston,  Nantwich,  for  Crewe  Moss  Rose  15560.  born 

Jan.  4  ;  s.  Crewe  Sensation  15140,  d.  Crewe  Rosa  15016  by  Whittlebury  Duke  12606. 
2782  R.  N.  &  H.  C— L.  CURRlE,  Minley  Manor,  Farnborough,  for  Minley  Governess. 

Class  327. — Three  Berkshire  Sows,  farrowed  in  1911. 
[9  entries,  1  absent.] 

2803  I.  (jCIO.)— Samuel  Sanday,  Puddington  Hall.  Chester,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  25  ;  s. 
Whitlev  Duke  2nd  14.544.  d.  Polegate  Dorothv  13948  by  Harold  H.  10238. 

2801  II.  (i^5.)— J.  Jefferson,  Willaston,  Nantwicli,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  3;  s.  Crewe 
Sensation  15140,  d.  Crewe  Rosebud  15557  bi/  His  Lordship  9337. 

2802  III.  (;C3.)— F.  H.  Jennings.  Coekfleld  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  sows,  born 
Jan.  2  and  5  ;  sn.  Bullion  14732  and  Curioso  14861,  d/f.  Highclere  Honestv  14011,  Hilary 
14398  by  Ilighclere  Homo  12659  and  James  1st  13437. 

2797  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Viscount  Chetwynd,  Wyndthorpe,  Doncaster. 

'   Priieg  (fiven  by  the  British  Barkihire  Society. 

2    Champion  Prize  of  £5  5*.  given  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society  for  the  beat  Boar 
or  Sow  in  Classes  322-326. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor.''] 

Large  Black  Breed. 

Class   'A2?,.— Large   Black  Boars,  farrowed  in   1907,   1908,  or  1909. 
[8  entries,  none  absent.] 

2K05  I.  ( jCIO,  &  Champion. ' )— Terah  F.  Hooley,  Dry  Drayton,  Cambridge,  for  Drayton 

Disappointment  3337.  born  July  26.  1909 ;  s.  Drayton  Demon  4th  23.")3,  d.  Drayton 

Dainty  8th  7148  bi/  Henley  Achilles  1999. 
2810  II.  (£5.)— STANLEY  A.  Stimpson,  Manor  House.  Armingrhall,  Norwich,  for  Bixley 

None  Such  3095,  born  Marcli  0, 1909,  bred  by  J.  B.  Dimmock,  Shotford  Hall,  Norfolk  ; 

s.  Cornwall  Jim  3007,  d.  Henham  Starkie  Bee  5th  52828  by  Borstal  Black  Boy  1287. 
2804  III.  (X3.)— KENNETH  M,  CLARK,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne 

Saint  2751,  born  March  1,  1908 ;  s.  Sudbourne  Prince  2307,  d.  Sudbourne  Sarah  A 

4596  by  Iford  Baron  587. 
2806  R.  N.  &  H.  C— TERAH  F.  HOOLEY,  for  Drayton  Valesman. 

Glass  329. — Large   Black   Boars,  fan-owed    in   1910.'^ 

[11  entries,  none  absent.] 

2812  I.  (£Vi,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion. ' )— Kenneth  M.  Clark.  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford, 

Suffolk,  for  Sudbourne  Top  Hole  3323.  born  Jan.  3 ;  s.  Drayton  Dodger  2nd  2585,  d. 

Sudbourne  Toppin  8268  by  Sudbourne  Masterpiece  2305. 
2815  II.   (jC5.)— Thomas  Goodchild,    Great  Yeldham    Hall,  Castle  Hedingham,  for 

Tarcowe  Pride  3341,  born  Feb.  23  ;  s.  Pride  of  Tey  3037,  d.  Tartar  Princess  41st  7134  hy 

Trescowe  Prince  657. 
2817  III.  (jCS.)— Terah  F.   Hooley,    Dry  Drayton,  Cambridge,    for   Drayton  Victor 

3307,  born  Feb.  23  ;  s.  Drayton  Demon 4th  2353,  d.  Drayton  Diadem  4th  7680  by  Henley 

Achilles  1999. 
2820  E.  N.  &  H.  0.— C.  F.   Marriner,    Hasketon,    Woodbridge,    for    Hasketon    Eoyal 

George. 

Class  330. — Large  Black  Boars,  farrowed  iw  1911.      [18  entries,  none  absent.] 

2828  I.  (XIO.)— Thomas  goodchild,  Great  Yeldham  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham,  for  boar, 

born  Jan.  9  ;    s.  Bentley  Budget   3035,   d.  Tartar  Princess  38th  7128  by  Trescowe 

Prince  657. 
2839  II.  (i^5.)— Thomas  Warne,  Trevisquite  Manor,  St,  Mabyn.  Cornwall,  for  Trevis- 

quite  Budget,  born  Jan.  2 ;  s.  Trekelland  Masterpiece  2267,  d.  Trevisquite  Content 

4th  6934  by  Trevisquite  Confidence  1203. 
2823  III.  (i^S.)— KENNETH  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford.  Suflfolk,  for  boar,  born 

Jan.  4  ;  «.  Nigger  2597,  (/.  Sudbourne  Joker  1st  82,58  by  Sudbourne  Masterpiece  2305. 
2836  IV.  (je2.)— John  Warne.  Tieveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall,  for  boar,  born  Jan,  23  ; 

H.  Sudbourne  Jock  3005,  d.  Treveglos  Lass  2nd  6220  by  Trevisquite  Confidence  1203. 
2825  E.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  G.  S.  CLERIHEW,  Oaklands  Park,  Tolleshunt  Knights.  Witham. 

Class  Z^l.— Large  Black  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
[8  entries,  3  ab.sent.] 

2845  I.  (^10,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. ')—C.  F.  Marriner,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge,  for 
Hasketon  Long  Bess  18th  8638,  born  Jan.  27, 1909,  farrowed  Jan.  9  ;  s.  Lux  Rex  1189,  d. 
Hasketon  Long  Bess  4th  4156  by  Black  King  545. 

2844  II.  (.£5.)— Terah  F.  Hooley,  Dry  Drayton,  Cambridge,  for  Drayton  Lucky  Girl 
8490,  born  Jan.  31,  1909.  farrowed  Feb.  5;  s.  Drayton  Demon  4th  2353,  d.  Stroud 
Missie  3rd  6498  by  Borstal  Masterpiece  841. 

2847  III.  (X'3.>-C.  F.  Marriner.  for  Hasketon  Long  Lady  4th  7272,  bom  Jan.  7,  1907, 
farrowed  Feb.  13  ;  «.  Lux  Rex  1189,  d.  Long  Lady  1808  by  Launceston  Duke  375, 

2846  E.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  F.  Marriner,  for  Hasketon  Long  Bess  19th. 

Class  332.— Xa?-^e  Black  Sows,  farrowed  in  1910.     [18  entries,  2  absent.] 
2849  I.  (.£10,  &  Champion.  3) -Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk, 

for  Sudbourne  Sadie  9410,  born  Jan.  3 ;  s.  Nigger  2597,  d.  Sudbourne  Salad  7318  by 

Sudbourne  Surprise  1723. 
28.59  II.  (i,"5.)--C.  F.  Marriner,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge,  for  Hasketon  Queen  Mary  1st 

92ti6,  born  Jan,  2  ;  .v.  Hasketon  Bodminson  13th  2149,  d.  Hasketon  Polly  Frith  2nd  7872 

by  Hasketon  Black  King  4th  1129. 
2865  III.  (^fS.)— Thomas  Warne,  Trevisquite  Manor,  St.  Mabyn,  for  Levelsides  9626, 

born  Feb.  10.   bred  by  G.James,  Grampound  Road,  Cornwall;  .s\  Wonder  of  the 

West  3017,  d.  Goodameavey  Sunset  5076  by  Goodameavey  Cyclone  1183. 


1  Champion  Prize  of  £10  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society  for  the  best  Boar  in 
Classes  328-330. 

2  Prizes  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society. 

s  Silver  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society  for  the  best  Sow  in 
Classes  331  and  332. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

2864  IV.  (i;2.)— John  Warne,  Treveglos,  St.  Mabyn,  for  Treveglos  Godiva  2nd  9576, 

born  Jan.  10  :  ;;.  Leviathan  2937,  d.  Treveglos  Godiva  7968  by  Treveglos  Pride  2221. 
2853  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Goodchild,  for  Tartar  Princess  46th. 

Glass  333. — Three  Large  Black  Sows,  farrowed  in  19U. 
[12  entries,  2  absent.] 

2867  I.  (jCIO.)— Kenneth  M.  Clauk,  Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  SufTolk,  for  sows,  born 
Jan.  4  :  .s-.  Nigger  2.597,  d.  Sudbourne  Jolly  8022  hi/  Sudbourne  Masterpiece  2:;05. 

2878  II.  (.£h^—^y.  &  H.  Whitley,  Primley  Farm,  Paignton,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  8; 
A'.  Tiptree  Ist  2933,  d.  Brent  Sapphire  6694  by  Gornwood  King  1407. 

2871  III.  (i:3.)— Thomas  Goodchild,  Great  Teldham  Hall,  Castle  Hedingham,  for 
sows,  born  Jan.  7  and  9 :  s.  Bentley  Budget  303,5,  ds.  Tartar  Princess  36th  .WS  apd 
Tartar  Princess  38th  7128  by  Treseowe  Prince  6.57. 

2872  IV.  (je2.)— TERAH  F.  HOOLBY,  Dry  Drayton,  Cambridge,  for  Drayton  Faith  9722, 
Drayton  Hope  9724,  and  Drayton  Charity  9726,  born  Jan.  3 ;  s.  Henley  Victor  2947, 
d.  Marchioness  7th  7580  hij  The  Prior  1427. 

2877  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Warne,  for  Trevisquite  Toffy,  Trevisquite  Souvenir,  and 
Trevisquite  Fair  Maid. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Breed. 

Glass  334. —  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boars,  farrowed  in  1907,  1908,  or  1909. 
\h  entries,  1  absent.] 

2882  I.  (jCIO.)— Leopold  C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  Londesborough  Prince  1125,  born 
Jan.  2,  1909,  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Londesborough,  Blankney  Hall,  Lincoln  ;  s.  Londes- 
borough Emperor  8li5,  d  Londesborough  Royal  Duchess  2758  hy  Havenhouse  Top 
Score  465. 

2879  II.  US.)— HENRY  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Prince  2nd  1147, 
born  Jan.  26,  1909  ;  .v'.  Midville  Royal  829,  d.  Midville  Queen  2792  hii  Midville  Bob  L'23. 

2883  III.  (jCS.)— H.  F.  Stennett,  Qain.sborough,  for  Gainsborough's  Masterpiece  449, 
bom  Jan..  1907,  bred  by  T.  Ward  &  Sou,  Carrington  Grange;  s.  Midville  Bob  223, 
d.  Leadenhall  Active  514  by  Lcadenhall  Toby  193. 

Class  335. — Lincolnshire  Ourly-coated  Boars,  farrowed  in  1910.^ 

[7  entries,  none    absent.] 

2887  I.  1^10,  &  R.  N.  for  Champion. r)~HENRY  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for 

.Sgir  Spearman,  born  Jan.  4,  bred  by  D.  Swanston,  Gainsborough  ;  «.  See  Saw  651, 

il.  JEgir  Sally  3414  hy  Gainsborough's  Masterpiece  449. 
2889  II.  (jC5.)— Leopold  C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  Marshland  Magistrate,  born  in 

Feb..  bred  by  H.  G.  Thorpe,  Hemswell  Grange,  Lincoln  ;  s.  Ilemswell  Midville  1099, 

'?.  Ruston's  Choice  724  bij  Hemswell  King  151. 
2885  III.  U'3.)  -William  Bray,  East  Keal,  Spilsbv,  for  Keal  Wainfieet,  born  in  Jan., 

bred  by  C.  W.  Tindall,  Wainfieet :  s.  Quadring  Chestnut  835,  d.  St.  Mary's  5th  3074  t>j/ 

Quarrington  Conqueror  551. 

Class  336. — Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boars,  far roioed  in  1911. 
[14  entries,  1  absent.] 
2898  I.  (i'lO,  &  Champion. 'O— Leopold  C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  Marshland  Dread- 
nought, born  in  Jan..  bred  by  F.  E.  Bowser,  Wigtoft,  Boston  ;  s.  Firsby  Dreadnought, 
d.  Wigtoft  Rosebud  3228,  by  Quadring  Ash  539, 

2894  II.  (jf5.)— Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Chance,  born  Jan. 
13  ;  s.  ^'Egis  Spearman,  a.  Midville  Green  Girl  bii  Londesborough  Emperor  805. 

2901  III.  i£Z.)—3.  H.  Smith.  Firsby,  Spilsbv,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  21;  .s-.  Baumber 
Defiance  971.  '/.  Firsby  Belle  1,374  by  Firsby  Admiral  441. 

2895  IV.  (.£2.)— II.  J.  Cooke,  Postland,  Crowland,  Peterborough,  for  boar,  born  Jan.  14  ; 
4-.  Holbeach  Hero  2nd  1203,  d.  Peterboro'  Be.ss  4064  by  Peterboro'  Boss  ti03. 

Class  337. — Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Breeding  Sows,  farrowed,  in  1907,  1908, 

or  1909.     [12  entries,  none  absent.] 
2913  I.  (jCIO,  &  Champion. 3 )—I^eopold  C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  Londesborough  Royal 

Duchess  2758,  born  Jan.,  1908.  farrowed  Feb.  2,  bred  by  J.  H.  Smith,  Firsby,  Spilsby  ; 

s.  Havenhouse  Top  Score  465,  d.  Firsbv  Amazon  28.S  by  Seeping  Knight  2S7. 
2907  II.  Ci;5.)~  Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Lilly  3264,  born  Jan. 

1.5,  1908.  farrowed  Feb.  11  ;  «.  Midville  Keal  f)23,  d.  Midville  Beauty  3r(l  598  hy  Midville 

Casswell  221. 


1    Prizes  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Ourly-coated  Pig  Breeders'  Association. 

■^  Champion  Prize  of  £5  bs.  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders' 
Associ;ition  for  the  best  Boar  in  Classes  334-336. 

^  Cliamijion  Prize  of  £5  5*.  given  by  the  Lincolnsliire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders' 
Association  for  the  best  Sow  in  Classes  337  and  338. 
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[Unless  otherwise  stated,  each  prize  animal  named  below  was  "bred  by  exhibitor."] 

290H  III.  (jC3.)— George  Freir,  Tolethorpe  House,  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding,  for 

Deeping  Pride  5th  2334,  born  Sept.  1907,  farrowed  Jan.  10 :  .s.  Crowland  Chief  399, 

d.  Deeping  Pride  2nd  158  by  Crowland  Tom  39. 
2909  IV.  (.£2.)— George  Freir,  for  Deeping  Pride  26th,  born  March  10, 1909,  farrowed 

Feb.  10 :  s'.  Carrington  Grange  Cedric  797,  d.  Deeping  Pride  r)th  2,3.34  by  Crowland 

Chief  .399. 
2916  E.  N.  &  H.  C— H.  F.  STENNETT,  Gainsborough,  for  Gainsborough's  Countess. 

Glass  338. — Liticolmhire  Curly-coatpd  Sows,  farrowed  in  1910. 

[11  entries,  1  absent.] 

202.5  I.  CiTlO,  &  E.  N.  for  Champion.  >)— Leopold  C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  Marshland 

Margaret,  born  in  Jan.,  bred  by  C.  E.  Harris  &  Sons,  Great  Hale  Fen,  Heckington  ; 

,s-.  Kim  Bob  925,  d.  Hale  Alice  2nd  2508  /)(/  Hale  Duke  127. 
2919  II.  (i:5.)-FREDERiCK  J.  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  lor  Osborne  Diana,  born 

Jan.  12,  bred  by  Mowbray  Bros..  Gosberton,  Spalding  ;  .s-.  Waplode  Curly  3rd  027, 

d.  Osborne  Cowslip  4056  by  Osborne  Bacon  1175. 
2923  III.  f£3.)— C.  E.  HARRIS  *  SONS,  Great  Hale  Fen,  Heckington,  Lines.,  lor  Hale  Jess 

12th,  born  Feb.  14  :  s.  Firsbv  Dreadnought  1059,  d.  Hale  Jess  2nd  2509  bi/  Hale  Duke. 
2921  IV.  (£■2.)— John  Cock,  Western  Hills,  Spalding,  for  Wigtoft  Curly  Coat  59.")8,  born 

Feb.  3,  bred  by  F.  E.  Bowser,  Wigtoft,  Boston  ;  s.  Caythorpe  Curly  Coat  671,  d. 

Wigtoft  Rosebud  1st  3222  by  Quadring  Ash  539. 
2927  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  R.  Watson,  Temple  Bruer,  Wellingore,  for  Temple  Pink. 

Glass  339. — T/iree  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated.  Sows,  farrowed  in  1911. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

2936  I.  (jCIO.)— C.  W.  TINDALL,  WainQeet  Hall,  Lines.,  for  sows,  born  Jan.  5,  bred  by 

J.  P.  L.  Hodson,  Marsh  Farm,  Wainfleet ;  s.  Temple  Friar  1309,  d.  Gibraltar  Belle  5th 

by  Firsby  Commodore  735. 
2929  ll.  (jC5.)— Henry  Caudwell,  Old  Leake,  Boston,  for  Midville  Pride  1st,  2nd,  and 

3rd,   born   Jan.  3 ;  s.   Caythorpe   Emperor,   d.  Midville  Duchess  11th  by  Midville 

Roval  829. 
2933  III.  (i;3.)— Leopold   C.  Harvey,  Spalding,  for  sows,  born  in  Jan.;  .<;.  Londes- 

borough  Prince  1125,  d.  Marshland  Martha  by  Postland  Charlie  1183. 
2932  E.  N.  &  H.  C.— George  Godson,  Asgarby,  Heckington,  Lines. 


POULTRY. 

By  "Cock,"  "Hen,"  "Drake,"  "Duck,"  "Gander,"  and  "Goose,"  are  meant  birds  hatched 
previous  to  January  1.  1911  ;  and  by  "Cockerel,"  "Pullet,"  "Young  Drake,"  and 
"Duckling,"  are  meant  birds  hatched  in  1911,  previous  to  June  1. 

Class  340. —  Old  Knglish  Game  Spangled  Cocks.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

6  I.  (30*.  I,  C&4  II.  (20.S.)— Walter  Firtii,  Read,  Blackburn. 

7  III.  Q0«.)  -Murray  Lindner,  Ham  Court  Poultry  Farm,  Charlton  Kings,  Chel- 

trnham. 
3  E.  N.  &  H.  C.— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 

Class  341. —  Old  English  Game  Spangled  Hens.     [5  entries,  mme  absent.] 

X  I.  (30'.).  &  12  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Walter  Firth.  Read,  Blackburn. 

10  II.  (20.<.)— W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS.  West  Ville.  Facit,  Rochdale. 

11  III.  (10s.)— Mrs.  T.  T.  Robinson,  Blennerhasset,  Carlisle. 

Class  342.— (9/^Z  Eiu/Ush  Game  Black-Bed  Cocks.       [11  entries,  1  absent.] 
17  I.  (30.?.)  -W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale, 
lo  II.  (20s.),  &  18  III.  (10s.)— WALTER  Firth,  Read,  Blackburn. 
19  E.  N.  &  H.  C.— CHARLES  Nicholson,  Great  Clifton,  Workington. 

Class  343. —  Old  English  Game  Clay  or  Wlieaten  Hens. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

27  I.  (30s.)— T.  C.  HEATH,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

28  II.  (20^.)— W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville.  Facit,  Rochdale. 
31  III.  (10s.)— Mrs.  T.  T.  Robinson,  Blennerhasset.  Carlisle. 
24  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 

'  Champion  Prize  of  £5  5s.  given  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders' 
Association  for  the  best  Sow  in  Classes  337  and  338. 
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Class  344. —  Old  E'lKjlish  Game  Cocks,  any  other  colour. 
[12  entries,  none  absent.] 
:i7  I.  (30s.  )"W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  ViUe,  Facit,  Rochdale. 
30  II.  (20.V.I  -T.  C.  HEATH,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Stalls. 
40  III.  (10.V.)— Jamks  R.  (.'RoilPTON,  Brandlesome  House.  Bury. 
42  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  T.  T.  Robinson,  Blennerhasset,  Carlisle. 

Class  345.  —  Old  EnijliKk  Game  Hens,  any  other  colour. 
[9  entries,  2  absent.] 
52  I.  (30.s.)-MES.  T.  T.  Robinson,  Blennerhasset,  Carlisle. 
4;'!  II.  (20i'.)— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Chtheroe. 
48  III.  (lOi'.)-T.  C.  Heath,  Keele,  Newcastle,  StaflV. 
51  R.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  Falkner  Nicholson,  Highfleld  Hall,  Leek. 

Class  346. —  Old  Enyli.'ih  Game  Cocherelx,  any  colour. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 
60  I.  (30.V.),  &  56  II.  (20,s.)— Walter  Fieth,  Read,  Blackburn. 
55  III.  (IDs.)— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  CHtheroe. 
58  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Lambert  Brothers,  East  View,  Silsden. 
Class  347. —  Old  English  Game  Pullets,  any  colour.      [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

64  I.  (SQ.y.),  &  68  II.  (20s.)  -WALTER  FiRTH,  Read,  Blackburn. 
67  III.  (10-.-.  I— A.  FALKNER  NICHOLSON,  Highfleld  Hall,  Leek. 
66  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  E.  D.  MOYSEY,  Venton,  Totnes. 

Class  348, — Indian  Game  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

78  I.  (30s.)— W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 

75  II.  (20s.)^ WALTER  Firth.  Read,  Blackburn. 

74  III.  (10s.)— COOPER  COOPER  &  Co.,  The  Beeches,  Warren  Road,  Chingt'ord. 

72  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Brent,  Clampit,  Callington. 

Class  349. — Indian  Game  Hens  or  Pullets.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 
86  I.  (30s.)— Walter  Firth,  Read,  Blackburn. 
89  II.  (20«.)— W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 
83  III.  (10.S'.)— William  Brent,  Clampit,  Callington. 
85  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Cooper  Cooper  &  Co.,  The  Beeches,  Warren  Road,  Chingford. 

Class  350. — Modern  Game  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  colour. 
[2  entries.] 
91  I.  (30s.),  &  92  II.  (20«.)— WALTER  Firth,  Read,  Blackburn. 

Class  351, — Modern  Game  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  colour. 
[2  entries.] 
94  I.  (30s.).  &,  93  II.  (20s.)— Walter  Firth,  Read,  Blackburn. 

Class  352. — Black  Sumatra  Game  Cocks  or  Cockerels. 
[14  entries,  1  absent.] 

96  I.  (30s.,  &  Champion  1).  &  100  R,  N,  &  H,  C— F.  R.  Eaton,  Cleveland  House,  Eaton, 
Norwich. 

105  II.  (20s.)— The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  Marston  Vicarage,  Northwich. 

97  III.  (10s.)— J.  W.  HERBERT,  Trevidna,  Silchester,  Reading. 

Class  353. — Black  Sumatra  Game  Hens  or  Pullets. 
ril  entries,  2  absent.] 
109  I.  (30s..  &  Champion.2)— F.  R.  Eaton.  Cleveland  House,  Eaton,  Norwich. 

115  II.  (20s.)  -F.  R.  STEPHENS,  11  West  Park  Terrace,  Crown  Hill,  Devon. 

116  III.  (10s.)— The  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  Marston  Vicarage,  Northwich. 

119  R.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  F.  Wootten,  Croft  House,  Epsom. 

Class  Z5i.—Lanyshan  Cocks  or  Cockerels.    [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
126  I.  (30s.)— Harry  Wallis,  Northend,  Warley,  Brentwood. 

120  II.  (20s.)— H.  ALTY,  Vine  Cottage,  Pilling,  Garstang. 
125  III.  (10s.)— R.  O.  RIDLEY,  Docking  Hall,  King  s  Lynn. 

121  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clithcroc. 

Class  355. — Langshan  Hem  or  Pullets.    [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

132  I.  (30s.)— J.  W.  Walker.  Normanstead,  Henley-on-Thames. 
128  II.  (20«.)— J.  E.  GILLOTT,  21  Edward  Street,  East  Kirkby,  Notts. 

133  III,  (lO.v.).  &  135  R.  N.  &  H,  C— Harry  Waxlis,  Northend,  Warley,  Brentwood. 

I  Silver  Medal  given  through  the  Black  Sumatra  Club  for  the  best  Cock  or  Cockerel 
in  Class  352. 

■i  Silver  Medal  given  through  the  Black  Sumatra  Club  for  the  best  Hen  or  Pullet  in 
Class  353. 
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Class  ^b&.^ PI n mouth  Rock  Burred  Cocks.     [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

137  I.  (30;;.)— T.  J.  Andrew,  Tettaridge  Farm,  Launceston. 
14L!  II.  (20s.") -R.  Garlick.  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
14ti  III.  (10s.)  -WILLIAM  Thornton,  EastView,  Pilling,  Garstaug. 
140  R.  N.  &  H.  C— .1.  Marsden  Chandler,  Dale  Bank,  Cobden  Road,  Chestertiold. 
Class  357. — Plymouth.  Rock  Barred  Hens.     [">  entries,  none  absent.] 

147  I.  (30s.)— T.  J.  .\NDREW.  Tettaridge  Farm,  Launceston. 

148  II.  (20s.)— J.  MARSDEN  CHANDLER,  Dale  Bank,  Cobden  Road,  Chesterfield. 

Class  Zb^.— Plymouth  Rock  Barred  CockereU.    [13  entries,  2  absent.] 

157  I.  (30a-.)— R.  GARLICK.  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

153  II.  (20s.)— James  Bateman.  Milnthorpe. 

154  III.  (10s.)— Miss  Burrow,  Buclistone  House.  Carnfortb. 

161  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Slater,  Greenlot,  Caton,  Lancaster. 

Class  359. — Plymouth  Rock  Barred  Pullets.     [13  entries,  3  absent.] 
175  I.  (30s.)— William  slater.  Greenlot,  Caton,  Lancaster. 
172  II.  (20.s\)— Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie.  Fyvie  Castle.  Aberdeenshire. 
168  III.  (10».)— J.  Marsden  Chandler.  Dale  Bank,  Cobden  Road,  Chesterfield. 
178  R.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  MAKINSON,  East  View,  Wennington,  Lanes. 

Class  360. — Plymiiuih  Rock  Cocks,  any  other  colour.     [10  entries,  2  absent.] 

178  I.  (30s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton,  Bolton. 

179  II.  (20s.)— J.  M.VRSDEN  Chandler,  Dale  Bank,  Cobden  Road,  Chesterfield. 

185  III.  (10s  )— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm.  Doncaster. 

186  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  E.  Gush,  Thackham,  Winchfleld. 

Class  361. — Plymouth  Rock  He/is,  any  otiier  colour.    [9  entries,  none  absent.] 
190  I.  (30s.)— J.  Marsden  Chandler,  Dale  Bank,  Cobden  Road,  Chesterfield. 
189  li.  (20s.)— JAMES  Bateman,  Milnthorpe. 

196  III.  (10s.)— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 
188  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  abbot,  Wymondham. 

Class  362. — Plymouth  Rork  Cockerels,  any  other  colour.   [12  entries,  2  absent.] 
206  I.  (30s.)— WiLLI.^M  Slater,  Greenlot,  Caton,  Lancaster. 
202  II.  (20s.)— Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie,  Fyvie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 
200  III.  (10s.)— Mrs.  Silverberg  Hayward,  The  Grove,  Great  Bookham. 
205  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 

Class  363. — Plymouth  Rock  Pullets,  any  other  colour.    [10  entries,  none  absent.] 
215  I.  (30s.)— Herbert  Spensley,  Oaks  Farm,  Menston.  Leeds. 
211  II.  (20s.)— C.  H.  Horn,  Buckland  House,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

213  III.  (10s.)— SALVATION  ARMY  COLONY  POULTRY  FARM,  Hadleigh,  Essex. 

214  R.  N.  &  H.  C— WILLIAM  Slater,  Greenlot,  Caton,  Lancaster. 

Class  364. —  Gold  or  Silver  Laced   Wyandotte  Cocks,     [fi  entries,  1  absent.] 

224  I.  (30s.),  &  220  III.  (10s.)— O.  F.  BATES,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 

222  II    (20s.)— TOM  H.  FURNESS,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield 

223  R.'N.  &  H.  C— T.  C.  PINNIGER,  The  Walnuts,  West  bury,  Wilts. 

Class  365. —  Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Hens.     [;»  entries,  1  absent.] 

225  I.  (30s.)— O.  F.  BATES,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 

226  II.  (20s.)— A.  J.  BROCK,  19  St.  Peter's  Street,  Canterbury. 
230  III.  (10s.)— C.  E.  Pickles,  Kayfleld  House,  Earby,  Colne. 

229  R.  N.  &  H.  C— PERCY  PERCIVAL,  Manor  House,  Berrow,  Burnham. 

Class  366. —  Gold  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte   Cockerels.     [3  entries.] 

234  I.  (30s.)— O.  F.  BATES,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 

235  II.  (20s.)— .V.  J.  Brock,  19  St.  Peter's  Street,  Canterbury. 

236  III.  (lO.s. )— Tom  H.  FURNESS,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

Class  367. —  Gold  or  Silver  Laced   Wyandotte  Pullets.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 
239  I.  (30s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterlield. 

237  II.  (20s.)— O.  F.  Bates,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 

244  III.  (10.S.)— LT.-COL.  F.  D.  Robinson,  Chtheroe  Castle,  Clitheroe. 
246  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Herbert  Spensley,  Oaks  Farm,  Menston,  Leeds. 

Class  368. —  White  Wyandotte  Cocks.     [22  entries,  3  absent.] 
254  I.  (30s.)— Tom  H.  Fukness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterlield. 
248  II.  (20.'!.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton,  Bolton. 
252  III.  (10s.)— The  Countess  of  Derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 
'4\1  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Abbot,  Wymondham. 
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Glass  369. —  White  Wyandotte  Hem.      [14  entries,  3  absent.] 

272  I.  (30s.  I— Tom  H.  Furnbss,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 
270  II.  (20*t.)— THE  Countess  of  Derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 
277  III.  (lOv.)— Miss  L.  E.  Murray,  Cronk,  Ruagh,  Ramsey.  Isle  of  Man. 
279  R.  N.  &  H.  C— H.  NANCARROW,  10  Quay  Street,  Truro. 

Class  370.— irAiYe  Wyandotte  Cockerels.     [20  entries,  5  absent.] 

291  I.  (30s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

301  II.  (20s.)  -Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm.  Doncaster. 

302  III.  (lOs.t— JOHN  Wharton,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Torks. 
297  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  E.  D.  MOYSEY,  Venton,  Totnes. 

Class  371. —  White   Wyafidotte  Pullets.     [23  entries,  ."J  absent.] 

324  I.  (30s.)— John  Wharton,  Honevcott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

312  II.  (20s.)— TOM  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

,303  III.  (10s.)— Matthew  Bell,  Mansion  House,  Escrick,  York. 

323  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  ThkllusSON,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 

Class  372. — Black   Wyandotte  Cocks.     [1<3  entries,  none  absent.] 
3.37  I.  (30s.)— Bert  Kirkman,  Ashfleld,  Broughton,  Preston. 
328  II.  (20.V.)— Tom  H  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 
336  III.  (10s.)— T.  C.  HEATH,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

338  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J-  CARLTON  Hunting,  The  Gaybird  Farm,   Prestwood,    Great 
Missenden. 

Class  373. — Black   Wyandotte  Hens.     [18  entries,  2  absent.] 
344  I.  (30s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton,  Bolton. 
351  II.  (20.''.)— T.  C.  HEATH,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
:442  III.  dOs.)— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 
.3.55  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  F.  Lyon,  Market  Weighton. 

Class  374. — Black   Wyandotte  Cockerels.      [10  entries,  2  absent.] 

367  I.  (30s.)— Miss  L.  E.  Murray,  Cronk,  Ruagh,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
359  II.  (20s.)— Alfred  Birch,  Edge  Farm,  Sefton,  near  Liverpool. 

362  III.  (10s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  (jhesterfield. 

368  R.  N.  &  H.  C— T.  ORR-DICKSON,  Little  Clandeboye,  Newtownards. 

Class  375. — Black   Wyandotte  Pullets.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

.3(i9  I.  (30.'i.) -ALFRED  Birch,  Edue  Farm,  Sefton,  near  Liverpool. 

376  II.  (20s.)— T.  C.  HEATH.  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

372  III.  dO.s'.)— Dr.  Walter  E.  Cooper,  East  Harling. 

371  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  Champion,  Heather  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Class  376. — Part ri dye   Wyandotte   Cocks  or   Cockerels. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 
381  I.  (30.v.)-John  Wharton,  Honevcott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 
379  II.  f20s.)— Thomas  Mitchell.  7  Tyne  Street,  Parkwood  Bottom,  Keighley. 
383  III.  (lOs.)-E.  YEO,  42  Princes  Road,  Romford. 

378  R.  N.  &  H.  C.— Hugh  GUNN,  Drymeadow  Farm,  Innsworth,  Gloucester. 
Class  377. — Partridge   Wyandotte  Hens  or  Pullets,     [o  entries,  none  absent.] 

388  I.  (30.«.)  &  386  II.  (20s.)— Hubert  Wright,  Mayfield,  Keighley. 

387  III.  (10s.).  &  384  R.  N.  &  H.  C— HUGH  GUNN.  Drymeadow  Farm,  Innsworth. 

Class  378. —  Colunthian  Wyandotte  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [17  entries,  2  absent.] 

404  I.  (30s.)— Hubert  Wright,  Mayfield,  Keighley. 

405  II.  (20s.),  &  403  R.  N.  &;  H.  C— TOM  Welch,  Chinley,  Derbyshire. 

400  III.  (10s.)— J.  T.  KITCHEN,  Forest  View  Poultry  Farm,  Barrow-on-Soar. 

Class  379. —  Colmnhian   Wyandotte  Hens  or  Pallets.      [12  entries,  2  absent.] 
414  I.  (30«.).  &  412  III.  (lOs)— Roy  S.  Thorp,  Daisymere,  Fairfield,  Buxton. 
408  II.  (20s.) -William  Hodges,  Oatlands  Farm,  Weybridge. 
407  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  Thorp  Hincks,  4  Friar  Lane,  Leicester. 

Class  i%0.—Blue  Wyandotte  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 

418  I.  (30s.)— Harry  C.  ARDROX.  The  Fosse.  Syston.  Leicester. 

419  II.  (20s.) -Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton,  Bolton. 

420  III.  (10.'.)— ARTHUR  J.  Gough,  Red  Hill  Farm,  Swannington,  Leicester. 

422  R.  N.  &  H.  C— JAMES  Turner,  Poultry  Yards,  Bentham,  Yorks. 

Class  Z%\.~Blue  Wyandotte  Hens  or  Pullets.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 
428  I.  (30s.)  &  430  II.  (20s.;— JOHN  Wharton,  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

423  III.  (10s.)— James  Battbrsby,  Leghorn  House,  Westminster  Road,  Morecambe. 
425  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  Champion.  Heather  Hall.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
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Class  ^%2.—  Wiiandotte  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  variety. 
[6  entries,  none  absent.] 

436  I.  (30s.)— John  Wharton.  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Torks. 
432  II.  (20s.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

431  III.  (10s.)— Thomas  Charlton,  Thorntree  Cottage,  Woodside,  Rj'ton-on-Tyne. 
43.S  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  C.  TATE,  The  Villa,  Bulmer,  York. 

Class  383. —  Wyandotte  Hem  or  Pullets,  any  other  rariety.     [i  entries.] 

438  I.  (30?.)— Tom  H.  Furness,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

440  II.  (20<.)— John  Wharton.  Honeycott  Farm,  Hawes,  Yorks. 

437  III.  (10.S.)  -Thomas  Charlton,  Thorntree  Cottage,  Woodside,  Ryton-on-Tyne. 

439  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  L.  E.  Murray,  Cronk,  Ruagh,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 

Class  384. — Biif  Orpington  Cocks.     [22  entries,  1  absent.] 
444  I.  (30s.)— William  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Paul's  Cray. 
458  II.  (20».)— Lord  Rothschild.  Tring  Park  Herts. 
446  III.  (10s.)— Entwistle  Brothers,  Westhoughton,  Bolton. 
455  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

Class  385. — Buff  Orpington  Hens.     [14  entries,  4  absent.] 

463  I.  (30.S-.)— Thomas  Abbot,  Wymondham. 

465  II.  (20s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhougton,  Bolton. 
467  III.  (10s.)— William  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul's  Cray. 

466  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  S.  Caret,  Toynton  Rectory,  Spilsby. 

Class  386. — Buff  Orpington  Cockerels.     [26  entries,  4  absent.] 

497  J.  (30s.)— W.  RIGHARD.SON,  Northlands,  Horsham. 
479  II.  (20<.)— BOLTON  MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Westhoughton.  Bolton. 
501  III.  (10s.) -STANLEY  Williams,  ll  Springfield,  Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 
482  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  W.  P.  CUSBONS.  Grove  House,  South  Kilvington,  Thirsk. 
Class  387. — Buff  Orpington  Pullets.     [32  entries,  3  absent.] 
511  I.  (30.V.),  ct  .'i05  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton. 
.507  II.  (20s.)— THOMAS  Abbot.  Wymondham. 
514  III.  (10s.)— J.  W.  P.  CUS.SONS,  Grove  House.  South  Kilvington.  Thirsk. 

Class  388. —  White  Orpington  Cocks.      [13  entries,  3  absent.] 
542  I.  (30s.).  A  545  II.  (20s.)— MURRAY  LINDNER,  Ham  Court  Poultry  Farm,  Charlton 

Kings,  Cheltenham. 
546  III.  (lOs.)- -CHARLES  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 
538  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Pauls  Cray. 
Class  389.— TF/((Ye  Orpington  Hens.      [17  entries,  4  absent.] 

.5.57  I.  (30s.),  &  554  II,  (20s.)— MiSS  S.  CAREY,  Toynton  Rectory,  Spilsby. 

559  III.  (10s.)— M.  Lindner,  Ham  Court  Poultry  Farm.  Chariton  Kings.  Cheltenham. 

562  R.  N.  &  H.  C— S.  J.  L.  Slack.  East  Hardwick,  Pontefract. 

Class   390. —  WJiite  Orpington  Cockerels.     [30  entries,  <i  absent.] 
591  I.  (30^.)— Charles  Thellusson.  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 
587  II.  (20s.)— W.  Richardson,  Northlands,  Horsham. 
594  III.  (10s.)— Hubert  Wright,  Mayfleld,  Keighley. 
565  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Westhoughton.  Bolton. 
Class  391. —  White   Orpington  Pullets.     [33  entries,  6  absent.] 

616  I.  (30.<!.)— W.Richardson.  Northlands.  Horsham. 

623  II.  (20s.)— Charles  Thellusson.  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 

601  III.  (lOs.t— Frank  Clifton,  Oakfleld.  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport. 

613  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Rev.  J.  B.  NoDDER,  Ashover  Rectory,  Chesterfield. 

Class  392. — Black  Orpington  Cocks.     [2(i  entries,  2  absent.] 

619  I.  (30.'.),  (t  6,53  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  C.  SHANKS,  Stetchworth.  Newmarket. 

638  II.  (20s.)— ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

642  III.  (10s.)    TENNYSON  FAWKES,  Leonard  Stanley.  Stonehouse. 

Class  393. — Black  Orpington  Hens.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

661  I.  (30s.)-T.  C.  PINNIGER,  The  Walnuts,  Westbury,  Wilts. 
659  II.  (20s.)— GEORGE  E.  GUSH,  Thackham.  Winchfield. 

6,58  III.  (10s.)— ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanley  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

Class  394. — Black  Orpington  Cockerels.     [(i  entries,  1  absent.] 

6()6  I.  (30».)— Mr.  Powell,  Orpington  Poultry  Farm,  Orpington.  Kent. 

662  II.  (20s.)— G.  M.  BARTLET.  Northlands.  Horsham. 
667  III.  (10s.)— T.  J.  STABLES,  Burton,  Westmorland. 
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Class  395. — Black  Orpington  Pullets.     [3  entries,  none  absent.] 

670  I.  (30s. I— T.  J.  Stables,  Burton.  Westmorland. 
668  II.  (20s.i— H.  Dyer.  Heronsgate,  Chorley  Wood. 

Class  396. — Spuniiled  Orpington  Cochx  or  ( ocherpU.      [4  entries,  none  absent.] 

672  I.  (30.«.)— Capt.  Max  De  Bathe.  Hartley  Court,  Reading. 

674  II.  (20s.>— ART.  C.  Gilbert,  Swanlev  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

671  III.  (10s.)— William  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul's  Cray. 

Class  397. — Spangled  Orpington  Hens  or  Pullets.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

680  I.  (30s.),  A  676  E.  N.  &  H.  C— CAPT.  MAX  DE  BATHE,  Hartley  Court,  Reading. 

675  II.  (20s.)— WILLIAM  H.  COOK.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul's  Cray. 
679  III.  (10.?.')— Harry  Wallis.  Northend,  Warley.  Brentwood. 

Class  398.  —  Orpington  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  am/  other  colour. 
[7  entries,  none  absent] 

681  I.  (30s. I  -William  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul's  Cray. 

682  II.  (20«.).  &  686  III.  (lO.?.)— Capt.  Max  DE  BATHE,  ilartley  Court,  Reading. 

683  R.  N.  &  H.  C— ART.  C.  GILBERT.  Swanley  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Kent. 

Class  399. —  Orpington  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  other  colour. 
[li  entries,  none  absent.] 

693  I.  (30s.).  &  690  II.  (20s.)— ART.  C.  GILBERT,  Swanle/ Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Ltd..  Wil- 
mington. Kent. 

692  III.  (10s.)— WILLIAM  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm,  St.  Paul's  Cray. 

Class  400. — Minorca  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

694  I.  (30s.)— WILLIAM  H.  Cook,  Model  Poultry  Farm.  St.  Paul's  Crav. 

6H5  II.  (20s.)— THE  ConNTESS  of  Derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 
700  III.  (10s.),  &  696  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  FisHER,  86  High  Street,  Highgate. 

Class  401. — Minorca  Hens  or  Pullets.     [9  entries,  2  absent.] 
703  I.  (30s.)— Tennyson  Fawkes.  Leonard  Stanley,  Stonehouse. 
709  II.  (20s.)— S.  E.  Parker.  466  Bloxwich  Road,  Leamore,  Walsall. 
702  III.  (10s.)— The  Countess  of  Derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 
707  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Edgar  a.  Howe,  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Colchester. 

Class  402. —  White  Leghorn   Cocks  or   Cockerels.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

712  I.  (30s.)— .1.  liEADER  A  Son,  Leghorn  House.  Escrick,  York. 
711  II.  (20s.)— C.  W.  Kei.lock,  Hightields,  Audlem. 

713  III.  (10s.)— Victoria  memorial  Poultry  Farm.  Beckermet,  Cumberland. 

Class  403. —  White  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.     [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

714  I.  (30s.)— DOBSON  BROTHERS,  Ribby  Road,  Kirkhani. 

720  II.  (20s.)— Victoria  Memorial  Poultry  Farm,  Beckermet,  Cumberland. 

716  III.  (10s.)— McCarthey  &  Morton,  Dobieland  Farm,  Darvel- 

717  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Frank  Neave,  Lingwood,  Norwich. 

Class  404. — Brown  Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels.    [(!  entries,  2  absent.] 

728  I.  (30s.)— A.  WiDD.  Leghorn  House.  Earlestown.  Lanes. 
725  II.  (20s.)— W.  O.  Stanbury,  Haddon  House,  Paignton. 
723  III.  (10s.)— ARTHUR  Y..  ARGYLE,  25  Lea  Road,  Southall. 
727  E.  N.  &  H.  C.    H.  ,1.  Tier,  The  Dairy,  Emsworth. 

Class  405. —  Brown  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.     [6  entries,  1  absent.] 

729  I.  (30.f.  I -WALTER  BUTCHER,  Broadholme,  Belper. 

732  II.  (20s.)— Nicholas  Rossall,  Gortons  Farm,  Withnell.  Chorlev. 

734  III.  (10s.)— L.  C.  Verrey,  The  Warren,  Oxshott. 

731  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  A.  Holmes,  Cottingley  Grange,  Cottinglcy,  bingley. 

Class  406. — Black  Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels,    [li  entries,  none  absent.] 

735  I.  (30s.)— ABBOTT  &  ANDERSON,  Alexandra  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury. 

738  II.  (20s.)— BERT  Kirkman,  Ashfleld,  Broughton,  Preston. 

739  III.  (10s.)— George  Melsom,  11  Halfacre  Road,  Han  well. 
737  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Smith  Harrison,  Rings  Cottage,  Colne. 

Class  407. — Black  Leghorn  Hens  or  Pullets.    [7  entries,  I  absent.] 

742  I.  (30s.),  &  746  III.  (10s.)— SMITH  HARRISON,  Rings  Cottage.  Colne. 
741  II.  (20s.)— ROBERT  EDWARDS,  15  Beech  Street,  Bacup. 

743  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Bert  Kirkman.  Ashfleld,  Broughton,  Preston. 
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Glass  408. — Leghorn  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  colour. 
[4  entries,  1  absent.] 

750  I.  (30s.)— A.  R.  Fish.  Holme  Mead,  Hutton,  Preston. 

749  II.  (20s.)— J.  FAIRHURST,  Holmes  Cottage,  Temple  Road,  Halliwell.  Bolton. 

751  III.  (10s.)— Mrs.  Vebrey,  The  Warren,  Oxshott. 

Class  409. — Leghorn  Hois  or  Pullets,  any  other  colour. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 
753  I,  (30s.)— Bolton  Model  Poultry  Farm,  \Vesthou<jhton,  Bolton. 

756  II.  (20s.)— A.  R.  FISH,  Holme  Mead.  Hutton,  Preston. 

755  III.  (lOs.)—. r.  FAIRHURST,  Holmes  Cottage,  Temple  Road,  Halliwell,  Bolton. 

757  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-MRS.  Verrey,  The  Warren,  Oxshott. 

Class  410. — Silver  Grey  Dorking  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [3  entries.] 
759  I.  (30s.)— Charles  AITKENHBAD,  Stud  Farm,  Seaham  Harbour. 
761  II.  (20s.\  &  760  III.  (10s.)— ARTHUR  O.  MAJOR,  Ditton,  Langley,  Bucks. 

Class  411. — Silver   Grey  Dorking  Hens  or  Pullets.     [2  entries.] 
76.'?  I.  (30s.),  &  762  II.  (20s.)— ARTHUR  C.  MAJOR,  Ditton,  Langley. 

Class  412. —  Coloured  Dorking  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [4  entries,  none  absent.] 
765  I.  (30s.)— The  Countess  of  derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 
767  II.  (20s.)— George  H.  Procter,  Flnss  House,  Durham. 
764  III.  (10s.)— Charles  Aitkenhead,  Stud  Farm.  Seaham  Harbour. 

Class  ilZ.—  Colo^tred  Dorking  Hens  or  Pullets.      [t>  entries,  none  absent.] 

772  I.  (30s.) -Arthur  C.  major,  Ditton,  Langley. 

770  II.  (20s.)-Charles  Aitkenhead,  Stud  Farm,  Seaham  Harbour. 

769  III.  (10s.)— The  Countess  of  Derby,  Coworth  Park,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 

773  R.  N.  &  H.  C— George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

Class  414. — Red  Sussex   Cocks.     [9  entries,  1   absent.] 

782  I.  (30s.)— Frank  H.  Wheeler,  Bridge  House,  Marden,  Kent. 
776  II.  (20s.)-E.  T.  B.  Coppard.  The  Glen.  Mayfleld,  Sussex. 

775  III.  (10s.)— E.  W.  &  J.  B.  BUNNEY,  Barcombe,  Sussex. 
781  R.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  Spark,  Maynard  Green,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex. 
Class  415. — Red  Susse-v  Hens.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 

783  I.  (30s.,  &  Champion^),  &  787  II.  (20s.)— John   Baily  &  Son,  Heathfleld  Poultry 
Farm.  Heathfleld.  Sussex. 

790  III.  (10s.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 
786  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-G.  EWSAN,  Glynde,  Lewes. 

Class  416. — Red  Su.^sex  Cockerels.     [(]  entries,  none  absent.] 
793  I.  (30s.),  &  797  II.  (20s.)— JOHN  BAILY  &  SON,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld. 
796  III.  (10s.),  &  798  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 

Class  m.~Red  Sussex  Pullets.     [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
799  I.  (30s.),  &  804  III.  (10s.)— J.  BAILY  &  SON,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld. 
801  II.  (20.>;.)— E.  T.  B.  Coppard.  The  Glen,  Mayfleld. 

Class  418. — Light  Sussex  Cocks,     [ti  entries,  none  absent.] 
8(18  I.  (30s.)— JAMES  Hepburn,  84  Christ  Church  Street,  Ipswich. 

811  II    (20s.),  &  809  R.  N.  &  H.  C— COL.  E.  Walker,  Woodmaston,  Mayfleld. 
806  III.  (10s.) -JOHN  BAILY  &  Son,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm.  Heathfleld. 

Class  il9.— Light  Su.f.sex  Hens.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
818  I.  (30s.)— JAMES  Hepburn,  84  Christ  Church  Street,  Ipswich. 

812  II.  (20s.),  .t  816  R.  N.  &  H.  C— JOHN  BAILY  \-  Son,  Heathfleld. 
814  III.  (lOs.)-C.  F.  FalknER,  Surrey  Poultry  Farm,  Farnham. 

Class  'IZO.     Light  Su.'^.sex  Cockerels.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

823  I   (30s.)— William  Hodges,  Oatlands  Farm,  Weybridge. 

820  II.  (20s.)— John  Baily  it  Son,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld. 

824  III.  (10s  )-LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 

821  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  F.  FALKNER,  Surrey  Poultry  Farm,  Farnham. 

Class  i21.— Li f/ht  Sussex  Pullets.      [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
832  I.  (30s.,  &  Champion.=)'—LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 
827  II.  (20s.)- JOHN  BAILY  &  SON,  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm.  Heathfleld. 
«29  III.  (10s.)  -John  CHIVERS,  Wychfli'ld,  Caiubridgc. 
831  R.  N.  &  H.  C— William  Hodges,  Oatlands  Farm,  Weybridge. 

1  Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Red  Sussex  in 
Classes  414-417 

-  Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  ty  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Light  Sussex  in 
Classes  418-421. 
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Class  ^^22.— Speckled  Susaeu-   Cochx.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 
840  I.  (30«..  &  Champion.! )—Sandebson    Brothers,  Lower   Lodge   Poultry  Farm, 

Billingshiirst. 
837  II.  (20s.)-NORMAN  ERMEN,  Popes  Farm,  Ditchling,  Sussex. 
835  III.  (10s.),  &.  y:?9  R.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Baily  &  Son,  Heathfleld. 

Class  423.      '-^pechled  Su.txe.r  Hrnx.     [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

847  I.  (30s.  1— John  Baily  &  Son.  Heathfleld  Poultry  Farm,  Heathfleld. 

844  II.  (20.S-.)— S.  R.  Cree,  HeUinglv  Poultry  Farm,  HeUinglv.  Sussex. 
850  III.  (lO.-.-.)— Frank  H.  Wheeler,  Bridge  House,  Harden,  Kent. 

845  R.  N.  &  H.  C— NORMAN  Ermen,  Popes  Farm,  Ditchling. 

Class  424. — Sj)eckled  Susspx  C'uckereh.     [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

855  I.  (30*-.),  &  857  III.  (IQ.f.)— LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 
853  II.  (20s.)— NORMAN  Ermen,  Popes  Farm,  Ditchling.  Sussex. 

856  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Sanderson  Brothers,  Lower  Lodge  Poultry  Farm,  Billingshurst. 

Class  425. — Speckled  Sunsex  Pullet x.     [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

859  I.  (30.--.),  cfe  863  R.  N.  &  H.  C.~JOHN  Baily  &  Son,  Heathfleld. 

865  II.  (20«.),  &  86y  III.  (10s.)— Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Herts. 

Class  426. — Anrom  CocTts  or  Cockerels.       [8  entries,  1  absent.] 

876  I.  (30s.)— Thomas  Whitt.\KER,  The  Laund,  AccriDgton. 

875  II.  (20.'.'.)— Joseph  Eadson.  Park  Villa,  Ightenhill,  Burnley. 

871  III.  (10s  )— William  Nelson,  Jumble  Hall  Bar,  Baxenden,  Accrington. 

869  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Lawrence  Booth.  Dingle  Bank,  Chester. 

Class  427. — Ancona  Hens  or  Pullets.       [10  entries,  1  absent.] 
881  I.  (30s.)— John  Saunders,  24  Shadv  Road,  Gelli  Ystrad,  Rhondda  Valley. 

883  II.  (20s.),  &  879  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Joseph  Eadson,  Park  Villa,  Ightenhill,  Burnley. 

884  III.  (10s.)— William  Nelson,  Jumble  Hall  Bar,  Baxenden,  Accrington. 

Class  428. —  Wlilte  Yokohama  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [4  entries.] 
889  I.  (30s.)— W.  C.Saunders.  3  Devonshire  Villas,  Plymouth. 

887  II.  (20s.)— MRS.  L.  B.ARNARD.  Frog  Hall,  Wokingham. 

888  III.  (10s.),  &  890  R.  N.  &  H.  C— MRS.  L.  C.  PRIDBAUX,  Spring  Cottage,  Lindfleld, 
Hay  wards  Heath. 

Class  429. —  White   Yokohama  Hens  or  Pullets.      [2  entries.] 

891  I.  (30s.),  &  892  II.  (20s.) -MRS.  L.C.PRIDEAUX,  Spring  Cottage,  Lindfleld,  Hay  wards 
Heath. 

Class  430. — Duckwlng  or  Spangle   Yokohama   Cocks  or   Cockerels. 
[4  entries.] 
895  I.  (30s.)— E.  H.  TURRELL.  Ide  Cottage,  Ide  Hill,  Sevenoaks. 

893  II.  (20.V.)— Mrs.  L.  Barnard.  Frog  Hall,  Wokingham. 

894  III.  (lO.v.),  &  896  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-  MB.S.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  Spring  Cottage,  Lindfleld, 
Haywards  Heath. 

Class  431. — Duckwing  or  Spangle   Yokohama  Hens  or  Pullets. 

[2  entries.] 

897  I.  (30s.),  &  898  II.  (10s.)    MRS.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  Spring  Cottage,  Lindfleld,  Hay- 
wards  Heath. 

Class  432. —  Yokohama   Cocks  or   Cockerels,  any  other  colour.      [3  entries.] 
900  I.  (30-.)-E.  H.  TURRELL,  Ide  Cottage.  Ide  Hill,  Sevenoaks. 

899  II.  (20s.),  &  901  III.  (10s. I— MRS.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  Spring  Cottage,  Lindfleld,  Hay- 
wards  Heath. 

Class  433.      Yokohama  Hens  or  Pullets,  any  other  colour. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

908  I.  (30».).  906  III.  (10s.).  &  903  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-MRS.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  Spring  Cottage, 

Lindfleld,  Havwards  Hejith. 
905  II.  (20s.)  -E.  H.  TURRELL.  Ide  Cottage,  Ide  Hill,  Sevenoaks. 

Class  434. — Brahma  Cocks  or  Cockerels.    [9  entries,  1  absent.] 

914  I.  (30s.)— J.\MES  Lord,  Underbank.  Thornton.  Poulton-le-Fvlde. 
916  II.  (20s.)— J.  C.  TOZER.  Stoke  House,  Devonnort. 

910  III.  (10s.)— ALLAN  Black,  JUN.,  141  High  Street,  Irvine,  N.B. 

915  R.  N.  &  H.  C— S.  W.  THOMAS,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea. 

I  Silver  Serviette  Ring  given  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Speckled 
Sussex  in  Classes  422-425. 
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Class  435. — Brahma  Hens  or  Pullets,    [(i  entries,  2  absent.] 
9LS  I.  (SOv.) -Allan  Black,  Jun.,  141  High  Street,  Irvine.  N.B. 
919  II.  (206-.)— Sidney  Fletcher,  The  Hollies,  Osmaston  Road,  Derhy. 
923  III.  (10s.) -ARTHUR  E.  Ward,  Great  Warford,  Mobberley,  Cheshire. 

932  R.  N.  &  H.  C— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea. 

Class  436. —  Cnchin  (Jocks  or  (Jockcrels.    [1(1  entries,  none  absent.] 
9.'^2  I.  (30.S-.),  >*!:  927  III.  (10».)— GEORGE  H.  PROCTER,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

933  II.  (20s.)— Robert  S,  Williamson,  The  Grange,  Hednesford,  Staffs. 

930  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 
Class  437. —  Cochin  Hens  or  Pullets.    [S  entries,  1  absent.] 

939  I.  (30.'>-.)  -George  H.  Procter,  Flass  House,  Durham. 

936  II.  (20i-.)— Mr.  Powell,  Orpington  Poultry  Farm,  Orpington,  Kent. 

940  III.  (10«.)— W.  Stammers,  St.  Andrew'aijHouse,  Greenstead,  Colchester. 

941  R.  N.  &  H.  C— CHARLES  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 

Class  438. —  .Valine   Cocks  or   Cockerels.     [8  entries,  none  absent.] 

948  I.  (30.'.-.,  &  Championi),  &  945  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  Terrot,  Wispington  House, 

Cookham. 
94ti  II.  (20^-.)— S.  W.  Thomas.  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea. 
94'J  III.  dOi'.)— MRS.  F.  HERBERT,  Ty-Gwyn,  Raglan.  Mon. 

Class  439. — JIaline  Hois  or  Pullets.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

950  I.  (306-.,  &  Champion-^),  &  956  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  F.  Herbert,  Tv-Gwyn,  Raglan 
955  II.  (206-.),  &  953  III.  (10a-.)— Mrs.  Terrot,  Wispington  House,  Cookham. 

Class  440. — Canipine   Cocks  or   Cockerels,      [lo  entries,  '2  absent.] 
957  I.  (30s.,  &  Champion. 3)— DR.  S.  E.  Dunkin,  68  Studley  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 
965  II.  (20s.)— W.  Hunter  Gandy.  Agricultural  School,  Mitcheldean,  Glos. 
9ti2  III.  (lOi.)— S.  HINCHLIFFE,  Mucklestone,  Market  Drayton. 
9.58  R.  N.  &  H.  C.^RicnARD  Edwards,  Jun.,  Staunton  Old  Court,  Staunton-on-Arrow. 

Class  441. —  Camp'uie  Hens  or  Pullets.      [12  entries,   1  absent.] 
977  I.  (30s.)— Dr.  S.  E.  Dunkin.  08  Studley  Road,  Clapham.  S.W. 
973  II.  (20a'.)— Richard  Edwards,  Jun.,  Staunton  Old  Court,  Staunton-on-Arrow. 
981  III.  (lOs.)— George  Reiss,  15  Market  Place,  Kendal. 
975  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  Goodk,  Aldborough  Lodge,  Boroughbridge. 

Class  442. — Faverolle  Cocks  or   Cockerels.      [16  entries,  3  aVjsent.] 

992  I.  (304-.;  -T.  H.  Jones-Parry,  Statham  Poultry  Fai-m,  Warrington. 

990  II.  (20s.)— Sam  W.  Gould,  Foxley  Hall,  Lymm. 

988  III.  (lOs.)— Tennyson  Fawkes,  Leonard  Stanley,  Stonehouse. 

9t5  R.  N.  &  H.  C— T.  C.  BYRNE,  Beech  Hill,  Wylde  Green,  Birmingham. 

Class  443. — Farerolle  Hens  or  Pullets.      [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

1000  I.  (30s.)— George  Betts.  Goostrev,  Cheshire. 

1001  II.  (20s.)— T.  C.  Byrne,  Beech  Hill,  Wylde  Green,  Birmingham. 

1010  III.  (10s.),  &  1008  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry 
Farm,  Doncaster. 

Class  444. — Hondan  Cocks  or  Cockerels.      [7  entries,  1  absent.] 

1011  I.  (30s  ),  &  1015  III.  (10s.)— Henry  Edye,  South  Binns.  Heathfleld. 
1010  II.  (20.S-.)— J.  W.  Stokoe,  Low  Warden,  Hexham. 

1012  R.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  GREENOP  &  Son,  Yew  Tree,  Wilton,  Egremont. 

Class  445. — Hondan  Hens  or  Pullets.     [4  entries,  1  absent.] 

1020  I.  (30s.)— Joseph  W.  Moore,  Oakerland  Farm,  Hexham. 
1018  II.  (20s.)— HENRY  EDYE,  South  Binns,  Heathfleld. 

1021  III.  (10s.)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn,  Forest  Fach,  Swansea. 

Class  446. —  Cocks  or  Cockerels,  any  other  breed.     [14  entries,  3  absent.] 

1032  I.  (30s.),  &  1028  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  E.  PiCKLES,  Kayfleld  House,   Earby,   Colne. 
(Silver  Spangle  Hamburg.) 

1029  II.  (20s.)— Mrs.  G.W.Rackham,  Hill  House,  Hethel,  Norwich.  (Rhode  Island  Red.) 

1033  III.  (10s.)— John  smith,  Keythoi-pe  Hall,  Leicester.    (Black  Spanish.) 

1  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Malines  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Maline  Cock  or  Hen 
other  than  Coucou  in  Classes  438  and  439. 

•^  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Malines  Poultry  Club  for  the  best  Coucou  de  Maline 
Cock  or  Hen  in  Classes  438  and  439. 

3  Silver  Medal  given  through  the  Campine  Club  for  the  best  Campine  in  Classes 
UO  »nd  441. 
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Class  447. — Hens  or  Pullets^  any  other  hreed.     [16  entries,  1  al)sent.] 

1051  I.  (30«.)— S.  W.  Thomas,  Glasfryn.  Forest  Fach,  Swansea.    (Creve.) 
1048  II.  i20s.)— C.  E.  PICKLES,  Kayfleld  House,  Earby,  Colne.    (Black  Hamburg.) 
1041  III.  (10s.)— Fred  Martin,  Rectory  Lodge,  Upwell.    (Creve.) 
1050  R.  N.  &  H.  C— John  Smith,  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicester.    (Black  Spanish.) 
Class  448. —  Old  Enylhh  Game  Bantam,  Cocks.     [14  entries,  none  absent.] 

1057  I.  (30s.)— W.  &  J.  H.  Heys,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 

1056  II.  (20*. )— Walter  Firth,  Read,  Blackburn. 

1063  III.  (10*;.)-Mrs.T.  T.Robinson,  Blennerhasset,  Carlisle. 

1065  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Master  R.  W.  Peat,  Nith  View,  Silloth,  Cumberland. 

Class  449, —  Old.  English  Game  Bantam.  Hens.      [9  entries,  none  absent.] 

1070  I.  (306-.)-W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 
1073  II.  (20s.)-MRS.  T.  T.  ROBINSON,  Blennerli asset,  Carlisle. 
1067  III.  (10s.)— MISS  R.  B.  BabcocK,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 
lOiia  E.  N,  &  H.  C— Walter  Firth,  Read,  Blackbura. 

Class  450. — Modern  Game  Bantam  Coclts,  amj  colour. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1081  I.  (30.0,  &  1077  II.  (20«.)— O.  F.  BATES,  Harlow  Farm.  Harrogate. 
1075  III.  dOi'.)- Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 

1080  R.  N.  &  H.  C. -HUDSON  &  Briggs,  Cavendish  House,  Barnsley. 

Class  451. — Modern  Game  Bantam  Hens,  any  colour. 
[")  entries,  none  absent.] 

1083  I.  (30s.)— A.  M.  Crabtree.  Monkholme,  Threshfleld,  Skipton-in-Craven. 

1082  II.  (20s.)— O.  F.  Bates,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 

1085  III.  (10s.)— HUDSON  &  Briggs,  Cavendish  House,  Barnsley. 

1084  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Walter  Firth.  Read,  Blackburn. 

Class  452. — iSehright  Bantam  Cocks.       [Sentries,  none  absent], 

1088  I.  (30s.)— W.  &  J.  H.  Heys,  West  Ville.  Facit,  Rochdale. 
1090  II.  (20s.)— Miss  K.  D.  Preston,  Bay  House,  f^Uel,  Lancaster. 
1067  III.  (10s.)— A.  R.  Fish,  Holme  Mead,  Hutton,  Preston. 
1001  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Reginald  Walker,  The  Limes,  Ditchingham. 

Class  453. — Sebright  Bantam  Hens.      [8  entrie.s,  2  absent] . 

1096  I.  (30s.)— Miss  K.  D.  Preston,  Bay  House,  Ellel,  Lancaster. 

1093  II.  (20.S.)— A.  R  Fish,  Holme  Mead,  Hutton,  Preston. 

1094  III.  (10s.)— W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 
1092  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  R.  B.  Babcock,  Rimington,  Clitheroe. 

Class  454.  -Wyandotte  Bantam.  Cocks.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 

1102  I.  (30s.)— W.  &  J.  H.  Heys,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 

1103  II.  (20s.)— Hudson  &  Briggs,  Cavendish  House,  Barnsley. 
1101  III.  (10s.)— TOM  H.  FURNESS,  Carlton  House,  Chesterfield. 

1105  R.  N.  &  H.  C— MRS.  I.  J.  Minnitt,  St.  Luke's  Vicarage,  Formby,  Liverpool. 
Class  455, —  Wyandotte  Bantam   Hens.       [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1108  I.  (30s.)— TOM  H.  Fukness,  Carlton  House.  Chesterfield. 

1109  II.  (20s.)— Hudson  &  Briggs,  Cavendish  House,  Barnsley. 
1107  III.  (10».)— E.  J.  Brown,  Vogue,  St.  Day,  Scorrier.' 

1110  R.  N.  &  H.  C- J.  F.  LYON,  Market  Weighton. 

Class  456. —  Yokohama  Bantam,  Cocks  or  Cockerels.     [(>  entries,  none  absent.] 

1115  1.  (30s.).  &  1116  III.   (IDs).— Mrs.  L.    C.   PRIDEAUX,    Spring   Cottage,    Lindfleld, 

Haywards  Heath. 
1114  II.  (20s.)— Master  Vivian  Powell,  Old  Place,  Mayfleld. 
1112  E.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  J.  S.  Chatterton,  34  Elm  Park  Road,  Finchley. 

Class  457. —  Yokohama  Bantam  Hens  or  Pullets.     [4  entries.] 
1120  I.  (30s.),    &    1121  II.    (20s.)— MRS.   L.    C.    PRIDEAUX,    Spring   Cottage,    Lindfleld, 

Haywards  Heath. 

1118  III.  (10s.)— F.  J.  S.  Chatterton,  34  Elm  Park  Road,  Finchley. 

1119  R.  N.  &  H.  C— F.  ALEX.  Giles,  Mill  House,  Bixley,  Norwich. 

Class  458  -Bantam  Cocks,  any  other  variety.     [13  entries,  1  absent.] 
1124  L  (30s.).  &  llL'i;  II.  (20s.)— O.  F.  B.\TES,  Harlow  Farm,  Harrogate. 
1127  III.  (10.5. )--R.  Fletcher  Hearnshaw,  Burton  Joyce,  Nottingham. 
il31i  R.  N.  &  H.  C— C.  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 
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Class  ^bQ.-   Bantam  Hens,  any  other  varie! ij.     [9  entries,  nuue  absent.] 
1139  I.  (30a'.)— Charles  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Poultry  Farm,  Doncaster. 

1135  II.  (.20s.)— O.  F.  Bates,  Harlow  Farm.  Harrosate. 

1137  III.  (lOs.)-W.  &  J.  H.  HEYS,  West  Ville,  Facit,  Rochdale. 

1136  E.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  Fletcher  Hearnshaw,  Burton  Joyi'e,  Nottingham. 

Class  460. — Aylesbury  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  prior  to  1911. 
[6  entries,  3  absent.]  , 

1145  I.  (30*'.)— Henry  Day.  Northumberland  Villa,  Malvern  Link. 
1148  II.  (20»- )— J.  HUNTLY  &  Son,  Hirsel  Poultry  Farm.  Coldstream. 
1147  III.  (10s.)— F.  H.JENNINGS,  Cocklield  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  461. — Aylesbury  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  in  1911.      [4  entries.] 
1153  I.  (30s.),  &  U'lO  II.  (20s.)— William  B.  Bygott.  Rvehill  House,  Wing,  Oakham. 
1151  III.  (10s.)— J.  HUNTLY  &  Son,  Hirsel  Poultry  Farm,  Coldstream. 
11.^2  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  WOODS,  Carlton  Road.  Worksop. 

Class  462. — Rouen  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  jjrinr  to  1911. 
[6  entries,  1  absent.] 

1155  I.  (30s.)— William  B.  Bygott.  Ryehill  House,  Wing,  Oakham. 

1157  II.  (20s.)— William  G.  Kingwell,  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South  Brent. 
1159  III.  (10s.)— W.  Woods,  Carlton  Road,  Worksop. 

1156  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  HUNTLY  &  son,  Hirsel  Poultry  Farm,  Coldstream. 

Class  463. — Bouen  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  in  1911.  [4  entries,  1  absent.] 
1163  I.  (30s.),  &  1160  II.  (20s.)— William  B.  Bygott,  Ryehill  House,  Wing,  Oakham. 
1161  III.  (10s.)— J.  E.  D.  MOYSEY,  Venton,  Totnes. 

Class  464. — Blue  Orpington.  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  prior  to  1911. 
[3  entries.] 

1165  I.  (80s.)— W.  WOODS,  Carlton  Road,  Worksop. 

1166  II.  (20s.),  &  1164  III.  (10s.)— J.  E.  D.  MOYSEY.  Venton,  Totnes. 

Class  465. — Blue  Orjiington  Drakes  or  Ducks,  bred  in  1911.     [2  entries.] 

1167  I.  (30s.),  &  1168  II.  (20s.)— J.  E.  IJ.  MOY.SEY,  Venton,  Totnes. 

Class  466. — Drakes  or  Ducks,  any  other  breed,  bred  prior  to  1911. 
[7  entries,   1  absent.] 

1175  I.  (30?.)- Robert  S.  Williamson,  The  Grange,  Hednesford. 

1173  II.  ( 20 V.)- Clifford  D.  Milne,  Woodside  Cottage,  Whaley  Bridge. 

1171  III.  (10s.)— J.  HUNTLY  &  Son,  Hirsel  Poultry  Farm,  Coldstream. 

1172  E.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  G.  Kingwell,  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South  Brent. 

Class  467. — Drakes  or  Ducks,  any  other  breed,  bred  in  1911. 

[5  entries,  none  absent.] 

1178  I.  (30s.),  &  1180  III.  aOs.)-W.  G.  Kingwell.  Dartmoor  Poultry  Farm,  South  Brent. 

1176  II.  (20s.)— abbot  Brothers,  Thuxton,  Norfolk. 

1177  E.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  HUNTLY  &  Sons,  Hirsel  Poultry  Farm,  Coldstream. 

Class  468. —  Ganders,  any  variety.     [9  entries,   1    absent.] 

1183  I.  (30s.)- William  B.  Bygott,  Ryehill  House,  Wing,  Oakham.    (Toulouse.) 
1185  II.  (20'..J-F.  H.  JENNINGS,  Cocklield  Hall,  Burv  St.  Edmunds.    (Embtlen.) 

1187  III.  (10s.)— W.  Woods,  Carlton  Road,  Worksop".    (Toulouse.) 

1188  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Abbot,  Wymondham.    (Toulouse.) 

Class  469. —  Geese,  any  variety.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 

1197  I.  (30s.),  &   1195  II.  (20s.)— W.  WOODS.   Carlton  Road,  Worksop.     (Embden  and 
Toulouse.) 

1192  III.  (10s.)  -WILLIAM  B.  Bygott,  Ryehill  House.  Wing,  Oakham.    (Toulouse.) 
1191  E.  N.  &  H,  C— Abbot  Brothers,  Thuxton,  Norfolk.    (Embden.) 

Class  ¥10.— Turkey   Cocks.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 
1205  I.  1 30s.),  &  1207  II.  (20x.)-H.  E.  Wenden,  Lower  Farm,  Lowford,  Manningtree. 
1201  III.  (10s.)— Gage  Harper,  Masons  Bridge,  Raydon,  Ipswich. 

1198  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Abbot,  Wymondliam. 

Class  471. — Turkey  Hens.     [11   entries,  1  absent.] 
1208  I.  (30s.)— Thomas  Abbot,  Wymondham. 
1218  II.    (20s.)— Miss   Gladys   M.    Williams.    Stanway   Manor,   Rushburv,   Church 

Stretton. 
1212  III.  (10s.)— William  Johnson,  Rushbury,  Church  Stretton. 
121]  E.  N.  &  H.  0.— Gage  Harper,  Masons  Bridge,  Raydon,  Ipswich. 
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FARM   AND   DAIRY   PRODUCE   OF   THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class  472. — Bo.res  of  Twelve  2-lb.  Bolls  or  Sqiiures  of  Butter,  made  with 
not  more  than  1  jyer  cent,  of  salt.     [4  enti-ies.] 

4  I.  CjC4.)— SOLOHEAD  Co-operative  dairy  Societ,Y,  Ltd.,  Limerick  Junction. 

2  II.  (£2.)— Mrs.  cm.  Mcintosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford. 

1  III.  (X'l.)— Alfred  Richard  Hoole.  Pcaxtord,  Pattingham,  Wolverhampton. 

3  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Charles  Prideaux,  The  Grange,  Motcombe,  Dorset. 

Class  473. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  without  any  salt,  made  up  in 
plain  pounds  from  the  milk  of  Channel  Island,  Deron,  or  South  Devon 
Cattle  and  their  crosses.     [19  entries,  3  absent.] 

11  I.  (jCS.)— sir  W.  Cameron  Gull,  Bt.,  Frilsham  House,  Newbury. 
22  II.  C^l.)— Mrs.  Frank  Ward,  Burnville.  Brentor.  Tavistock. 

21  III.  (lO^-)— Mrs.  Amelia    Underwood,  Wards  Coombe,  Little  Gaddesden,  Berk- 
hamsted. 
7  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Russell  J.  Colman,  Crown  Point,  Norwich. 

Class  474. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  without  any  salt,  made  up  in.  plain 
pounds  from  the  milk  of  Cattle   of   any    breed  or  cross  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  Class  i73.     [11  entries,  none  absent.] 
27  I.  (X2.)— Mrs.  E.  A.  HIOKS.  Clare  Hill,  Pvrton,  Watlington. 

32  II.  fi^l.)— Charles  Prideaux,  The  Grange,  Motcombe,  Dorset. 

34  III.  riOs.)— Mrs.  Minnie  Stokes,  Heddon  House  Dairy,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

33  E.  N.  &  H.  C«— Lord  RENDLESHAM,  Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge. 

Class  ^75.— Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  slightly  salted,  made  up  in  plain 
pounds  from  the  milk  of  Channel  Island,  Devon,  or  South  Deroti  Cattle  and 
their  crosses.    [23  entries,  8  absent.] 

50  I.  fjC2.)— SIGISMUND  NEUMANN,  Raynham  Hall,  Fakenham. 

37  II.  (X].)— SIR  George  Faudbl-Philltps,  Bt.,  G.C.LE  ,  Balls  Park,  Hertford. 

38  III.  QOs.')— MRS.  E.  FORWOOD,  Jersey  Farm,  Lamport  Hall,  Northampton. 
47  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  C.  M.  McIntosh,  Havering  Park,  Romford. 

Class  476. — Two  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  sliyhtly  salted,  made  up  in  plain 
poumls  from  the  milk  of  Cattle  of  any  breed  or  cross  other  than  those 
mentioned  in   Class  475.     [18  entries,   1  absent.] 

73  I.  (■^^2.)— LORD  Rendlesham.  Rendlesham  Hall.  Woodbridge. 
71  II.  (jCI.)— The  Norwich  Corporation,  Hall  Farm,  Whitlingham,  Norwich. 
65  III.  no.!.)— Mrs.  G.  J.  Hawkins,  Hill  Farm,  Harescombe,  Stroud. 
.59  E.  N.  &  H.  O.—W.  A.  Bush,  The  Rookery,  Great  Ellingham,  Attleborough. 
Class    477. — Three    Pounds    of   Fresh    Butter,    slightly   salted,    made    up   in 
pounds  in  the  most  attractive  marketable  designs.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 

80  I.  (£2.)-Mrs.  L.  R.  MILDON,  Higher  Mead  Down,  Rackenford,  North  Devon. 

77  II.  (£1.)— Mrs.  J.  Gooderham,  North  Lopham,  Thetford. 

78  III.  (10«.)— Col.  R.  C.  Hare,  Rymerston  Hall,  Attleborough. 

Class  478. —  Three  Pounds  of  Fresh  Butter,  slightly  salted,  made  up  in 
pounds  and  packed  in  non-returnable  boxes  for  transmission  by  rail  or 
parcel  post.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 

85  I.  Cje2.)— Mrs.  L.  R.  Mildon,  Higher  Mead  Down,  Rackenford,  North  Devon. 

83  II.  CjCI.i— W.  A.  Bush,  The  Rookerv,  Great  Ellingham.  Attleborough. 

84  III.  (10.S'.)— Mrs.  J.  Gooderham,  North  Lopham,  Thetford. 

Cheese. 

Made  in  1911. 

Class  479. — Three  Cheddar  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  50  lb.  each. 
[9  entries,  1  absent.] 
89  I.  ( £4. )— ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Knockdon  Farm,  Maybole,  N.B. 

91  II.  (£3.)— Herbert  PICKFORD,  We>tlands  Farm,  Melksham. 
93  III.  fiC2.)— Robert  Stevenson,  Boghead,  Galsion,  Ayrshire. 

92  IV.  (i'l.;— Frank  Portch,  Wliitcombe  Dairy,  Corton  Denham.  Sherborne. 
95  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Harry  TRAVBRS,  Middle  Farm,  Sutton  Ditcheat,  Bath. 
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Class  480. — Three  Cheddar  Truckles.     [10  entries,  1  absent.] 
07  I.  (iC3.)— ALEXANDER  CROSS,  Knnckdon  Farm,  Maybole,  N.B. 
103  II.  (^2.)— ROBERT  Stevenson.  Boghead,  Galston,  Ayrshire. 

101  III.  (.£1.)— Herbert  Pickford,  Westlands  Farm,  Melksham. 

102  E.  N.  &  H.  C— FRANK  PORTCH,  Whitcombe  Dairy,  Gorton  Denham,  Sherborne. 

Class  481. — Three  Coloured,   Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  40  lb.  each. 
[16  entries,  2  absent.] 

116  I.  (.£4.1— Charles  Price,  Onston,  Ellesmere. 
120  II.  fjCS.)— Mrs.  Walley,  Fmnkton,  Oswestrv. 
109  III.  (;£2.)-Peter  Button,  Hooflokl  Hall,  Huxley,  Chester. 
Ill  IV.  (£^1.)— W.  H.  HOBSON,  BlakenhaU,  Nantwich. 
115  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Mrs.  Mary  Ninis,  Leighton  Grange,  Crewe. 
Class  482. — Tliree   Uncoloured  Cheshire  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  40  lb.  each. 
[11  entries,  1  absent.] 

130  I.  (;e4.)— Charles  Price,  Onston,  Ellesmere. 

132  II.  (jC3.)— Mrs.  Walley,  Frankton,  Oswestry. 

125  III.  (jC2.)— Peter  Button.  Hoofleld  Hall,  Hiixley.  Chester. 

126  IV.  <£!.)— C.  F.  HOBSON,  Weston  Hall,  Eecleshall. 

127  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  H.  HOBSON,  BlakenhaU,  Nantwich. 

Class  483. — Three  Double  Gloucester  Cheeses,  of  not  less  than  22  lb.  each. 
[7  entries,  none  absent.] 

136  I.  (je4.>— Herbert  Pickford,  Westlands  Farm.  Melksham. 

133  II.  (jCS.)— Croxden  Bairy  Association,  Croxden,  Rocester,  Stafford. 

139  III.  (i:2.)— W.  H.  Weekes,  Sundays  Hill  Farm,  Falfleld,  Glos. 

137  IV.  (jCl.)— Frank  PoRTCH,  Whitcombe  Bairy,  Corton  Denham,  Sherborne. 

138  R.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  Stone  &  Son,  Hurlingpot,  Boulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

Class  484. — Three   Lancashire    Cheeses,    not   over    12    lb.   each. 
\J>  entries,  none  absent.] 

141  I.  (i£3.)— James  Cowpe,  Fir  Trees  Farm,  Goosnargh,  Preston. 

140  II.  (jC2.)— John  Bee,  Bulsnape  Hall,  Goosnargh,  Preston. 

142  III.  (^1.)— Thomas  a.  Crook,  Chesham  House,  Kirkham. 

143  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  HAYDOCK,  Round  Bush  Farm,  Pimleigh,  Maldon. 

Class  485. —  Tliree  Stilton   Cheeses.     [15  entries,  none  absent.] 

151  I.  (jCS.)— Henry  Morris,  Saxelbye,  Melton  Mowbray. 

155  II.  (i;2.)— John  Smith,  Gaddesby,  Leicester. 

147  III.  (jCI.)— MRS.  C.  Fairbrother,  Beeby,  Leicester. 

150  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Joseph  Hall,  Stathem,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Class  486. — Three  Wensleydale  Clieeses,  Stilton  Shape. 
[5  entries,  none  absent.] 
163  I.  (iJS.)— ALFRED  ROWNTREE,  Kirkby  Overblow,  Pannal,  Yorks. 

161  II.  (jC2.)— John  Horner,  Sharp  HiO,  Middleham,  Torks. 

162  III.  (jCI,)— Horticultural  College,  Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire. 

Cider  and  Perry. 

N.B.—The  names  of  the  Fruits  from  which  the  Cider  or  Perry  is  stated  by  the  Exhibitor  to 
have  been  made  are  added  after  the  address  of  the  Kvhibitor.  In  Classes  489,  492,  493, 
and  494  the  date  of  making  is  also  given. 

Class  487. —  Casks  of  Dry  Cider,  of  not  less  than  18,  and   not  more  than  30 
gallons,  made  in  1910.      [11  entries,  1  absent.] 

174  I.  (^4.>— Tillby  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.    (Ladies'  Hearts,  Red  and  Chisel  Jerseys.) 
172  II.  (£2.)— Thomas  Stone,  Axe  Vale  Cider  Works.  Axminster.    (Mixed  Fruits.) 
167  III.  (jCD— Herbert  J.  Bavis,  Sutton  Montis,  Sparkford,  Somerset.     (Royal  and 
White  Jersey,  Davis'  Favourite,  and  Cap  of  Liberty.) 

Class  488. —  Casks  of  Sweet   Cider,  of  not  less  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30 
gallons,  made  in  1910.       [17  entries,  1  absent.] 

181  I.  (jC4,  &  R.N. for  Champion.n— Herbert  J.  Bavis,  Sutton  Montis,  Sparkford. 

(Royal  and  White  Jerseys,  Davis'  Favourite,  and  Cap  of  Liberty.) 
180  II.  (je2.)— Herbert   J.   Davis.      (Master's   Jersey,    White   Jersey,  Homers,    and 

Kingston  Black.) 
179  III.  (^1.)— B.  J.  Crofts  &  Son,  Sutton  Montis,   Sparkford.    (Royal  and  White 

Jersey,  White  Close  Pippin,  Corton  Pippin,  and  Kingston  Black.) 

1  Challenge  Cup  given  by  the  Cider  Growers  of  the  West  of  England  for  the  best 
exhibit,  in  Classes  1487-492. 
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Class  489. —  Casks  of  Cider,  of'twt  less  than  18,  and  not  more  than  30  ijallons, 

made  prerkms  to  1910.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
194  I    (jC4),  &,  195  II.  (jC2.)— Thomas   Stone,   Axe   Vale    Cider  Works.  Axniinster. 

(Mixed  Fruit,  1909). 
196  III.  (jCI.)— TILLEY  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.     (Horner,  Doves,  and  Red  and  Wbite 

Jersey,  1909.) 

Class  490.— 0«f  Do:en  Bottles  of  Dry  Cider,  made  in  1910. 
[9  entries,  none  absent.] 

204  I.  (je4.)— Thomas  Stone,  Axe  Vale  Cider  Works,  Axminster.    (Mixed  Fruit.) 

205  II.  (je2.)— TiLLEY  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.    (Ladies' Hearts.  Chisel  Jersey,  and  Red 
Jerseys.) 

206  III.  (jCD— TiLLEY  Bros.    (Homers,  Kingston  Blacks,  and  Freneh  Jerseys.) 

Class  491. —  One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet   Cider,  made  in  1910. 

[29  entries,  none  absent.] 

233  I.  (£4,  &  Champion.  1  ))—TiLLEY  Bros.,  Shepton  Mallet.    (Horners.  Red  Jersey,  and 

Ladies'  Heart.) 
217  II.  (£2.)— HERBERT  J.  DAVIS,  SuttoH  Montis,  Sparkford.    (Master's  Jersey,  White 

.lersev.  Horner,  and  Kingston  Black.) 
229  III.  (jCI.)— Thomas  Stone,  Axe  Vale  Cider  Works,  Axminster.     (Mixed  Fruit.) 
227  E.  N.  &  H.  C— James  Slatter  &  Co.,  Paxford,  Campden,  Glos.    (Kingston  Black.) 
Class  492. —  One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Cider,  made  jjrevious  to  1910. 
[10  entries,  none  absent.] 
244  I.  (jC4.)— Henry  Whiteway.  Whimple,  Devon.    (Mixed  Fruit,  1909.) 
239  II.  i£2),  &  2-tO  R.  N.  &  H.  C— THOMAS  STONE,  Axe  Vale  Cider  Works,  Axminster. 

(Mixed  Fruit.  1909.) 
242  III.  (iri.)— TILLBY  Bros..  Shepton  Mallet.    (Doves,  Horners,  and  Red  Jerseys,  1909.) 

Class  493. —  One  Dozen  Bottles  of  Dry  Perry.    [7  entries,  1  absent.] 
[No  Award.] 
Class  494. —  0)ie  Dozen  Bottles  of  Sweet  Perry      [14  entries,  none  absent.] 
2f)7  I.  (jC4.")— HENRY  Mason,  Withington,  Hereford.    (Taynton  Squash,  1907.) 
2fc'4  II.  (je2.)-TlLLEY  Bros..  Shepton  Mallet.    (Butt  and  Oldfleld,  1910.) 
266  III.  (£1.) -HENRY  WHITEWAY,  Whimple,  Devon.     (Mixed,  1909.) 
262  E.  N.  &  H.  C— James  SLATTER  &  Co.,  Paxford,  Campden.  Glos.    (Oldfleld,  1910.) 

Wool. 

6|/'  1911  Clip. 

Class  495. — Three  Fleeces  of  Leicester  or   Border  Leicester    Wool. 
[4  entries,  none  absent.] 

268  I.  (jCS.),  270  11.  (£2),  &,  269  III.  (XI.)— GEORGE  HARRISON,  Gainford  Hall,  Darling- 
ton.   (Leicester  Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  496. — Three  Fleeces  of  Lincoln   Wool.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
271  I.  (jCS.)— Tom  Casswell,  Pointon,  Folkingham.    (Yearhngs.) 

Class  497. — Three  Fleeces  of  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh   Wool. 
[17  entries,  none  absent.] 

285  I.  (£'3. )— Robert  KENWARD,  Udimore,  Rye.    (Yearlings.) 

282  II.  (£2.)— L.  H.  &  G.  W.  FINN.  West  wood  Court.  Faversham.  (Two  Shear  Wethers.) 

279  III.  (XI.)— CHARLES  File.  Elham,  Canterbury.    (Yearlings.) 

280  E.  N.  &  H.  C— ARTHUR  FINN,  Westbroke  House,  Lydd.    (Two  Shear  Ewes.) 
Class  498. —  Three  Fleeces  of  any  other  Long  Wool.     [11  entries,  2  absent.] 

294  I.  (X3.)— Lord  Henry  BENTINCK,  M.P.,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.    (Wens- 

levdale  Young  Ewes.) 
293  II.  (X2.)— Lord  Henry  BENTINCK,  MP.    (Wensleydale  Yearling  Ewe  Hogs.) 
303  III.  (XI.)— The    Exors.    of    the   late   Thomas  Willis,    Carperby,  Yorks. 

(Wensleydale  Yearling  Hogs.) 
299  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Thomas  Parlour.  Middle  Farm,  Dalton-on-Tees.     (Wensleydale 

Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  ^99.— Three  Fleeces  of  Southdown  Wool.    [H  entries,  none  absent.] 
305  I.  (X3),  &  304  III.  (XI.)— F.  H.  Anstruther-Gough-Calthorpb,  Elvetham  Halh 

Winchfleld.    <Yenriings.) 
307  II.  (X2)— W.  M   CAZALET,  Fairlawne,  Tonbridge.    (Yearling  Tegs.) 

1  Challenge  Cup  given  bv  the  Cider  Growers  of  the  West  of  England  for  the  best 
exhibit  in  Classes  487-492. 
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Class  500. — Three  Fleeces  of  Shropshire   Wool.     [5  entries,  none  absent.] 
.S14  I    (jCS  )— a.  N.  Henderson,  street  Ashton  House,  Lutterworth.    (Yearling  Ewes.) 
SlHli.  (£2),  &  315  III.  (jCD— SALE  &  SON,  Atherstone.    (Hogs.) 

Class  bQ\.— Three  Fleeces  of  Snfolh   Wool.     [1  entry.] 
[No  Award.] 
Class  502.— 37«w  Fleeces  of  any  other  Short  Wool.     [10  entries,  none  absent.] 
327  I    (jC3  )— David  J.  Thomas,  TaLachddu,  Brecon.    (Ryeland  Yearling  Ewes.) 

320  li.  (X2.)— Hugh  A.  Christy,  Llangoed  Castle,  Llyswen,  Brecon.    (Ryeland  Shear- 

318  III.  (^el.)— F.   H.   Anstruther-GOUGH-CALTHORPE,  Elvetham  Hall,  Winchfleld. 
( Hampshire  Down.) 

321  R,  N.  &  H.  C— HUGH  A.  Christy.    (Ryeland  Yearling  Hogs.) 

Class  503. — Three  Fleeces  of  Welsh  Wool.     [5  entries,  1  absent.] 
331  I    (£3.)— MBS.  M.  E.  Wynne-Finch,  Voelas,  Bettws-y-coed.    (Yearling  Wethers.) 
3.32  li.  (£2.)— Mrs.  M.  R-  Wynne-Finch.    (Two-Shear  Wethers.) 
329  111.  (jfi.)— H.  O.  Ellis,  Tyhendre,  Bangor.    (Yearling  Wet  liers.) 

Class  504. — Three  Fleeces  of  Cheriot  Wool.     [8  entries,  2  absent.] 
335  I.  (X3),  &  33ii  II.  (  jC2.)— Robert  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm,  N.B.    (Year- 
ling Hogs.) 
339  III.  {£!),&  340  R.  N.  &  H.  C— JACOB  ROBSON,  Byrness,  Otterhurn.  (Yearling Hogs.) 

Class  505. — Three  Fleeces  of  Scotch  Wool.     [7  entries,  none  absent.] 
344  1    (jCS.)— John  DARGUE,  Burneside  Hall,  Kendal.    (Yearhng  Ewes.) 
346  li.  (£2),  &  345  III.   (j£'l.) —ROBERT    GRAHAM,    Auchengassel,    Twynholm,    N.B. 

(Yearling  Ewes  and  Yearling  Hogs.) 
■342  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Christopher  Culley,  West  Ditehhum,  Alnwick.  (Yearling  Ewes.) 

Bread. 

Bread  made  from.  Stone-grownd  Flour.     [112  entries,  8  absent.] 
367  I    <  jC2.)— William  Dredge,  49  &  51  Meadow  Road,  Leeds. 
360  li    (^1  )— Frederick  O.  Brock,  20  Church  street,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
4,57  Ili. do's.)— LAURENCE  Witt,  34  Heath  Road,  Twickenham. 
379  R.  N.  &  H.  C— G.  P.  HAWKINS,  48,  Sidney-street,  Cambridge. 


HIVES,   HONEY,   AND   BEE   APPLIANCES.^ 

Class  506. —  Collections  of  Hires  and  Appliances.      [3  entries.] 
160  I    {£A  )— JAS.  LEE  &  Son.  4  Martineau  Road,  Highbury,  N. 
4Cil  li  (jC2.)— W.  P.  MEADOWS,  Syston,  Leicester. 

462  Ili.  (jC'i.)— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Class  507. — Frame  Hires,  for  general  use,  unpainted.     [12  entries.] 

463  I  (20O ABBOTT  BROS.,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

474  li  (15-s.)— H.  G.  TUNSTALL,  Ashfleld,  Rainhill,  Lanes. 

468  Ili.  (lO's.)— JAMES  Lee  &  Son,  4  Martineau  Road.  Highbury,  N. 
471  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

Class  508. — Frame  Hires,  for  Cottager's  use,  unpainted.      [4  entries.] 
478  I    (204'.)— E.  H.  TAYLOR,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

476  li.(15.s-.)— James  Lee  &  son,  4  Martineau  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

475  Ili.  (10s.)— GOODBURN  Bros.,  Rock  Road.  Milltield,  Peterborough. 

477  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  P.  MEADOWS,  Syston,  Leicester. 

Class  509. — Honey  E.rtractors.'^      [2  entries.] 

480  I.  (15.S.)— W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  Leicester. 

Class  510. —  Ohserratory  Hives,  loith  not  less  than  three  Brood  Frames,  with  liecs 
and  Queen.     [2  entries.] 

481  I.  (20s.)-GooDBURN  Bros.,  Rock  Road,  Millfleld.  Peterborough. 

482  li.  (15s.)— James  Lee  &  son,  4  Martineau  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

Class  511. — Any  appUancex  connected  with  Bee-lteeping,  to  which  no  prize  has 

been  awarded  at  a  Show  of  the  R.A.S.E.     [8  entries.] 
490  I.  (10s.)— E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

1  Prizes  given  by  the  British  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 
J*  Prizes  jgiven  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan. 
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Class  512.-^ ('i>i>if>  Honey.^     [14  entries.] 

502  I.  (lOs.)— H.  W.  SAUNDERS.  43  Croxton  Road,  Thetford. 
500  II.  (Is.  6(?.)— W.  J.  NORMAN,  Harpley  Mills.  King's  Lynn. 

503  Certificate  of  Merit.— H.  Theobald,  BrundaU,  Norfolk. 
496  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  M.  GAZE,  Aldehy  Oranuo,  Beccles. 

Class  513.     Run  or  Extracted  Light-coloured  Honey.     [12  entries.] 
511  I.  (IDs.)— R.  W.  Lloyd,    2,  Norwich  Road,  Thetford. 
515  II.  yls.  6di— H.  W.  SAUNDERS,  43  Croxton  Road,  Thetford. 
513  Certificate  of  Merit.— W.  J.  Norman,  Harpley  Mills,  King's  Lynn. 
:m  E.  N.  &  H.  C.-A.  E.  Jackson,  103  Chalk  Hall,"  Elvedon. 

Class  514. — Exhibits  of  not  less  than  1  Ih.  of  Wax,  the  Produce  of  the 
Exhibitor's  Apiary.     [4  entries.] 
520  I.  (7,s-.  6(Z.)— H.  W.  Saunders,  43  Croxton  Road,  Thetford. 
518  II.  (5s.) -J.  Mayer,  Hemblington,  Norwich. 
517  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  H.  Leaver,  Letheringsett,  Holt. 

Class  515. —  Collective  Exhibits  of  Four  Sections  of  Comb  Honey,  of  any  year ; 

Four  Jars  of  Run  or  Extracted  Light  Coloured  Honey,  of  any  year  ;  and 

1  lb.  of  Bees   Wax.         [5  entries.] 
.521  I.  (20i>-.)— W.  F.  Fake,  Great  Massingham,  King's  Lynn. 
523  II.  (10s.)— S.  I.  Mayer,  nemblington,  Norwich. 

Class  516. —  Comb  Homy.''    [it  entries.] 

530  I.  (20s.)— Robert  Robson,  Cheviot  Street,  Wooler. 
534  III.  (lO*.)- W.  J.  WOOLLEY.  Bridge  Street,  Evesham. 

Class  517. — Run  or  Extracted  Light-coloured  Honey.  [18  entries.] 

543  I.  (20<.)— R.  Morgan,  The  Apiary,  Cowbridge. 
538  II.  (15i>-.)  -Dr.  S.  Elliot,  Southwell,  Notts. 
542  III.  (lOx.)    David  Hancox,  Deddington,  Oxon. 

544  R.  N.  &  H.  C.    James  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

Class  518. — Run  or  Extracted  Medium,  or  Bark-coloured  Honey. 
[4  entries.] 

551  II.  (lbs.)    J.  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 
.548  III.  (10«.)  -A.  S.  Dell,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Class  519.  —  Granulated  Honey.     [8  entries.] 

552  I.  (20i(.)— J.  BOYES,  Queen's  Head  Hotel,  Cardiff. 

558  II.  (.154.)-  A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willoughton,  Lincolnshire. 

559  III.  CIOa-.)- J-  Woods,  Nettleworth  Manor,  Mansfield. 

Class  520. —  Comb  Honey.''     [23  entries.] 
565  I.  (20i\)— R.  Brown  &  Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 
563  II.  (154-.)— R.  H.  Baynes,  51  Bridge  Street.  Cambridge. 
579  III.  (10s. J— H.  THEOBALD,  Brundall,  Norfolk. 

Class  521. — Run  or  Extracted  Light-coloured  Honey.     \\'t  entries.] 

586  I.  (20i.)— R.  H.  Baynes,  51  Bridge  Street,  Cambridge. 

587  II.  (156\)— R.  BROWN  &  SON,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 
593  III.  (10i.J— R.  W.  LLOYD,  22  Norwich  Road.  Thetford. 

5H4  R.  N.  &  H.  C— L.  W.  Matthews,  Great  RoUright,  Chipping  Norton. 

Class  522. — Run  or  Extracted  Medium  or  Bark-coloured  Honey, 
[12  entries.] 
600  I.  (20s.)— C.  E.  BILLSON,  Cranford,  Kettering. 
6ul  II.  (ISi.)— A.  D.  Boulden,  Bougbton  Monchelsea,  Maidstone. 
604  III.  (10«.)— E.  E.  Gooding,  Nacton  Road,  Ipswich. 
599  E.  N.  &  H.  C— R.  H.  Baynes,  51  Bridge  Street,  Cambridge. 

'  Entries  in  Classes  512-515  can  only  be  made  by  members  of  the  North  Norfolk  Bee 
Keepers  Association. 

2  Entries  in  Classes  516-517  can  only  be  made  by  residents  in  Cheshire,  Cumberland 
Derbyshire,  Durham,  Herefordshire,  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, Northumberland,  Nottinghamshire,  Rutland,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Westmorland,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Wales. 

»  Entries  in  Classes  520-.523  can  only  be  made  by  residents  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Essex,  Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdonstiire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Wiltshire. 
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Class  523. —  Granulated  Honey.      [9  entries.] 
(516  I.  (20».)— A.  S.  HOARE,  Trevollard,  Saltash,  Cornwall. 
•513  II.  (15s.) -R.  Bkowx  it  Sox.  Flora  Apiarv,  Somersham. 
(514  III.  (lOs.)— GOODBDRN  Brothers,  Rock  Road,  Millfleld,  Peterborough. 

Class  524. —  Shallow  Frames  of  Comb  Honey,  for  extracting.     [(5  entries.] 

624  I.  (20a\)— E.  C.  R.  WHITE,  Newton  Toney,  Salisbury. 

620  II.  (15s.)— R.  Brown  &  Son.  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 

621  III.  (10s.)— W.  M.  Gaze,  Aldeby  Grange,  Beccles. 

Class  525. — Heather  Honey.     [9  entries.] 

625  I.  (20<.)— J.  BERRY,  Llanwrst,  N.  Wales. 

632  II.  (15x.)— ALEXANDER  White,  25  Glaisnock  Street,  Old  Cumnock. 

626  III.  (10«.)— A.  F.  Borland,  The  Knowe,  Cumnock. 

629  E.  N.  &  H.  C— M.  T.  Lamboll,  Sydenhurst,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey. 

Class  526, — Heather  Mixture  Extracted  Honeij.     [7  entries.] 

635  I.  (20s.)— William  Dixon,  27  Central  Road,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 

640  II.  Cl5s.)— J.  Woods,  Nettleworth  Manor,  Mansfield. 
639  III.  (10s.)— J.  PEAEMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

634  R.  N.  &  H.  C— W.  E.  BROOKING,  Marlborough,  Kingsbridge,  Devon. 
Class  527. — Best  and  Most  Attractive  Displays  of  Honey. 
[7  entries.] 

641  I.  (30s.)— R.  BROWN  &  SON,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 

645  II.  (20s.)— WILLIAM  DiXON,  27  Central  Road,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 

647  III.  (10s.)— J.  PEARMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 
643  R.  N.  &  H.  C— A.  S.  Dell,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Class  52S.— Exhibits  of  not  less  than  2  lb.  of  Wax,  the  Produce  of  the 
E:chibitor\s  Apiary.     [9  entries.] 

648  I.  (IDs.)— R.  H.  Baynes.  51  Bridge  Street,  Cambridge. 

656  II.  (7s.  6(?.)— E.  C.  R.  WHITE,  Newton  Toney.  Salisbury. 

654  III.  (5s.)— J.  Pearm.\N,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

655  R.  N.  &  H.  C— J.  Rowlands,  Maes  Apiaries,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 

Class  529. — Exhibits  of  not  less  than  3  lb.  of  Wax,  the  Produce  of  the 
Exhibitor'.^  Apiary.     [5  entries.] 

657  I.  (10s.)— J.  Berry,  Llanwrst.  North  Wales. 

660  II.  (7s.  6d.)— J.  PE\RMAN,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

659  III.  (5».)— Goodburn  Brothers.  Rock  Road,  MiUfleld,  Peterborough. 

661  R.  N.  &  H.  C— E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton  Toney.  Salisbury. 

Class  530. — Honey   Vinegar.     [3  entries.] 
1)62  I.  (7s.  6<i.)— R.  Brown  &  Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 
603  II.  (5s.)-G.  W.  KiRBT,  17  Priory  Road,  Knowle,  Bristol. 

664  Certificate  of  Merit.— J.  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby. 

Class  531, — Mead.     [4  entries.] 

667  I.  (7s.  Sd.j- E.  L.  &  H.  C.  JONES,  Monks  Acre  Apiary.  Andover. 
666  II.  (5s.)— R.  Browjn  &  Son,  Flora  Apiary,  Somersham. 

665  Certificate  of  Merit.— R.  Allen,  Tusmore,  Bicester. 

Class   532. —  Exhibits    of   a   practical    or   interesting   nature   connected   with 

Bee-culture,  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Clas.ses.     [2  entries.] 
6(59  I.  (10s.)— A.  S.  Dell,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

670  Certificate  of  Merit.— William  Dixon,  27  Central  Road,  Kirkgate,  Leeds. 
Class  533. — -Exhibits   of  a  scientific  nature,  not   nienlioned   in   the  foregoing 
Classes,  to  which  iw  prize  has  been  aivarded  at  a  Show  of  the  R.A.S.E. 

[No  entry.] 


BUTTER-MAKING    COMPETITIONS. 

Monday,  June  26th.      [26  competitors.] 

25  I.  (X5.)— MISS  Emma  E.  M.  Hern,  Prospect  Farm,  The  Hey  wood,  Diss. 

14  II.  (jC3.)— MiSS  MILDRED  HILLS,  Poplars  Farm,  Leavenheath,  Colchester. 
10  III.  (£2.)— Miss  E.  M.  Sparrow.  Claypits  Farm,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

10  IV.  (^1.)— Miss  Oli\E  E.  Brooke,  sturgeon's  Farm,  Roydon,  Diss. 
3  V.  (IDs.)- Miss  May  Bush,  The  Rookery,  Great  EUingham,  Attleborough. 

15  R.  N.  &  H.  C.-Miss  May  Sexton,  Holly  Farm,  Hey  wood.  Diss. 
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Tuesda;/,  June  21th.     [25  competitors.] 

31  I.  (jC5.)— Miss  Margaret  Lindsay  Nisbet.  Lordship,  Hinston,  Great  Chesterford 

41  II.  (£3.>— MRS.  JAMES  O.  SNELL,  Brundish  Hall,  Framlinffham. 

30  III.  (je2.)— MISS  Harriet  Nichols,  Highgate  Farm,  Rimliam,  Great  Yarmouth. 

35  IV.  (^1.)— Miss  May  E.  PYMAR,  The  Lodse,  KenninKhall,  Thetford. 

44  V.  (10s.)— Miss  Dorothy  E.  King,  Bolwich  Farm,  Marsham,  Norwich. 

37  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Miss  Dorothy  JARVIS,  Hindringham,  Walsingham. 

Wednesday.,  June  28tk.     [2.5  competitors.] 

H5  I.  (jC5.)— Miss  Gertie  M.  Garrard,  Porter's  Farm.  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

57  II.  (jCS.)— Miss  Edith  Bush,  The  Rookery,  Great  Ellingham,  Attlehorough. 

59  III.  (ir2.)— Mrs.  .1.  a.  Clarke,  The  Lodge  Farm,  Peasenhall. 

76  IV.  (jCI.)— Miss  Annie  Lindsay  Nisbet,  Lordship,  Hinxton,  Great  Chesterford. 

54  V.  (10.5.)— Miss  Evelyn  M.  Grant,  Haithe  Farm,  Langley,  Norwich. 

Champion  Class. — Friday,  June  'SOf/i. 

25  I.  (jC5.)— Miss  Emma  E.  M.  Hern,  Prospect  Farm,  The  Hey  wood,  Diss. 

10  II.  (£3.)— Miss  Olive  R.  Brooke.  Sturgeon's  Farm,  Rovdon.  Diss. 

6.T  III.  (jC2.>~Miss  Gertie  M.  Garr.IRD,  Porter's  Farm,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

41  f  Equal  Fourth  I  Mrs.  .Iames  O.  Snell.  Brundish  Hall,  Framlinghiim. 

57  {.  Prize  of  IDs.    )  Miss  Edith  Bush,  The  Rookery,  Great  Ellingham,  AttleV)orough. 


HORSE-SHOEmG    COMPETITIONS. 

Class  1. — Hunter.'!.     [23  competitors.] 

3  I.  (£5,  &  G.  M.i )— Thomas  William  Clayton,  A.F.C.L.,  R.,S.S.,  81  Victoria  Avenue, 

East  End  Park.  Leeds.  „ 

18  II.  (£%  10.S.,  &  S.  M.2)— Herbert  Morgan,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  Cwmper,  Llanarthney, 

Carmarthen. 
7  III.  (£2  10s.,  &  B.  M.2)— Joseph    Deighton,    A.F.C.L.,    R.S.S.,    SI    East    Parade, 

Harrogate. 
Ifi  IV.  (£2.)— Alfred  KIMBER,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  Roselelgh,   stone  Street,  Tunbridge 

Wells. 
'.)  V.    (£\  10s.)— Charles  S.  Double,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  Holmleigh,  Spencer's  Wood, 

Reading. 
20  VI.  (^1.)— Thomas   NORTHWOOD,    A.F.C.L,    R.S.S.,    High    Street   Shoeing    Forge, 

Cleobury  Mortimer. 
13  E.  N.  &  H.  C— HARRY  Jones,  R.S.S.,  The  Forge,  Hendre,  near  Monmouth. 

Class  2. — Rimdsterx.     [37  competitors.] 

49  I.  (^5,  &   G.  M.i)— ALFRED    KiMBER,    A.F.C.L.,    R.S.S.,    Roseleigh,    Stone    Street 

Tunbridge  Wells. 
52  II.  (jC3  10.1.,  &  S.  M.'J)— HERBERT  Morgan,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  Cwmper, Llanarthney, 

Carmarthen. 
40  III.  (£2  10s.,  &  B.  M.'^)-Edward  Ernest  Dring,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  Wheat  Sheaf 

Shoeing  Forge.  Long  Bennington.  Grantham. 
45  IV.  (jC2.)— Harry  Jones.  R.S.S.,  The  Forge,  Hendre,  near  Monmouth. 
13  V.  (£1  10s.)— CECIL  Gilbert.  A.F.C.L..  K.S.S.,  2a  York  Road,  Leeds. 
.54  VI.  (i^l. )— Thomas   Northwood,    A.F.C.L.,   R.S.S.,    High   Street   Shoeing   Forge, 

Cleobury  Mortimer. 
40  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Robert  Jones,  H.S.S.,  The  Forge,  St.  Arvans,  Chepstow. 

Class  3. —  Cart  Homes.     [37  competitors.] 

«6  I.  {£h.  &  G.  M. '  )— Thomas  BEN.fAMiN  Lewis,  R.S.S..  Cambrian  Forge,  Atierystwyth, 
94  II.  (£Z  10?.,  &  S.  M.'-' )— John  REES,  R.S.S  ,  !-;hoeing  Forge,  Cwmcarn,  Newport,  Mon. 
63  III.  (£2  10.S.,  &  B.  M.'^)-Rrnest  Edward  Beaumont,  6  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent 

Road,  London,  S.E. 
70  IV.  (j£'2.)— ALBERT  Dennison,  R.S.S.,  Mill  Lane,  Brighouse. 
92  V.  (£1  10s.)— TUOMA-s  NoUTinvooD,  A.F.C.L.,  R.S.S.,  High  Street  Shoeing  Forge, 

Cli'obury  Mortimer. 
97  VI.  (jCl.)— John  Tomlinson,  R.S.S.,  High  Street  Shoeing  Forge,  Morley,  near  Leeds. 
76  E.  N.  &  H.  C— Evan  Evan.S,  R.S.S.,  Rhyd-y-polon,  Qoreeinon,  Glam. 


1  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers  to  the  First  Prize  Winner 
in  each  Class. 

2  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  given  by  the  National  Master  Farriers'  Association,  in 
each  Class,  for  Members  of  that  Association  only. 
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PLANS  OF  HOUSE  AND  BUILDINGS 
FOR  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

[69  entries.] 

I.  (£25.)  -Leslie  T.  Moore,  A.R.I.B.A..  3  Raymond  Buildings,  Grays  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

II.  (iCl5.)— Hunter  &  WoODHOUSE,  Helper,  Derbyshire. 

III.  (iClO.)— John  P.  Blake,  60  Richmond  Park  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

IV.  (jCS.)— Thomas  Paul  Bausor,  18  Howard  Street,  Wakefield. 


FARM    PRIZE    COMPETITIONS.^ 

(Open  to  bo?id  fide  Tenant  Farmers.) 

For  the  best  managed  Farms  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Class  1. — Farms,  chiefly  Arable,  of  500  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Heafli 

and  Saltings.       [13  entries.] 

13  I.  (jCIOO-S.  R.  Sherwood.  Playford,  Ipswich. 
4  II.  (^'50.)— F.  John  Knight,  East  Walton,  King's  Lynn. 
f>  III.  (£20.)— John  PEROWNE.  Gaton  Hall,  Alderford,  Norwich. 
8  E.  N.  &  H.  C— John  W.  Peacock,  Hockwold,  Brandon,  Norfolk. 

Class  2. — Farms,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  250  and  under  500  acres, 
exclt'sire  of  Heath  and  Salt  nigs.     [17  entries.] 
26  I.  (jC75.)— George  Wm.  RACKHAM,  Hill  Farm.  Hethel,  Norwich. 
21  II.  (.^30.)— Anthony  Knight.  West  Newton,  King's  Lynn. 

30  III.  (jC15.)— Fred  smith,  Cawston,  Norwich. 

31  R.N.  &  H.  C— John  Robert  Tyrrell,  West  House  Farm,  Leiston.  Suffolk. 

Class  3. — Farms,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  les.Htl^in  100  acres  and  under  25(1  acres, 
exclusive  of  Heath  and  Saltings.      [15  entries.] 

47  I.  (£50.)— Q.  W.  Turner.  Dial  Farm,  Earl  Soham.  Framlingham. 
.36  II.  (jC25.)— ARCHIBALD  J.  CHRISTIE,  Slys  Farm.  North  Greake.  Fakenham. 
38  III.  (jCIO.)— EXORS.  OF  John  Cos.sby,  The  Cottage,  Raveningham,  Loddon. 
41  R.  N.  &  H.  C— Benjamin  Monsey,  Sustead,  Norwich. 

Class  4.  -Farms,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  .50  acre.i  and  under  100  acres, 
exclusire  of  Heath  and  Saltings.      [11  entiies.] 

ri4  I.  (jC40.)— JAMES  GREENGRASS,  Malt  House  Farm,  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norwich. 
49  II.  (4C20.)— Frederick  ARTHURTON.  East  Tuddenham,  East  Dereham. 

52  III.  (jCIO.)— EDMUND  CHANEY,  Starston  Wood  Farm,  Harleston,  Norfolk. 

53  R,  N.  &  H.  C— F.  J.  Geater,  Yankee  Lodge,  Middleton,  Toxford,  Suffolk. 

Class  5. —  Farms,  chiefly  Arable,  (f  not  less  than  10  acres  and.  under  50  acres, 
exclusive  of  Heath  and.  Saltings.      [9  entries.] 

66  I.  (^€20.)  -  Stephen  Warren,  Walton  Highway.  Wisbech. 

64  II.  (jCIO.)— FREDERICK  H.  MEANS.  Outwell.  Norfolk. 

62  III.  rjC5.»— Thomas  Howard,  Benhall  Green,  Saxmundham. 


FORESTRY    SECTION. 

Class   1. — Specimens  of  Oak,  Elm-,  Ash,  and,  Beech   Timber,  grown  i7i    Great 

Britaiii  or  Ireland. 
2  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Holkham,  Norfolk. 
1  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. 

Class  2. — Specimois  of  Larch,  Spnice,  and  Scotch  Pine  Timber. 

5  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Carnar\on,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. 

6  II.  (Bronze   Medal.)— The    Karl    of    Leicester,   G.C.V.O.,   C.M.G.,   Holkham, 

Norfolk. 

Class  3.  -Specimens  of  any  other  sort  of  Hard  Wood,  or  li road-leaved  Timber. 
10  I.  (Silver  Medal. )-C.  Coltman  Rogers.  Slanage  Park,  Radnorshire. 
!•  II.    (Bronze   Medal.)    The   Earl  of    Leicester,    G.CV.O.,    C.M.G..    Ilolkliaiii, 
Norlolk. 

'  Prizes  given  by  the  Norwich  Local  Committee. 


\ 
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Class  A.—Speclmen.f  of  any  other  xort  of  (hiti/crovs  Tinihrr. 
13  I   (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  ok  Leicester,  G.O.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Holkham,  Norfolk 
12  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castlp,  Newbury. 

Class  h.~0(ik  Firld  (rat  ex  for  Farm  use. 
1')  I.  (Silver  Medal. )-The  Eakl  of  Leicester.  ("i.C.V.O.,  C.M.G,,  Holkham,  Norfolk 
16  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)  -Lord  Barnard,  Itaby  Castle,  Darlington. 

Class  e.^Field  Gates  for  Farm  use,  of  any  other  home-grown  wood,  or 
combination  of  woods. 
Ill  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle  Newbury 
IM  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)-LoRD  Barnard,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington. 

Class  7.— Any  other  Gatex  for  Farm  or  Estate  u-'^r. 

23  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Holkham,  Norfolk. 

24  (Silver  Medal.)-LoRD  Barnard,  Raby  Castle,  Darlington. 

Class  8.-~2'ree  Guards: 
29  I.  (Silver  Medal. )-C.  Coltman  Rogers,  Stanage  Park.  Radnorshire. 
27  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)-R.  &  R.  Neaverson,  Peakirk,  Peterborough. 

Class  ^.—Fencing. 
30-3ti  I.  (Silver  Medal.)- Armstrong,  Addison  &  Co.,  Sunderland. 
40-47  (Bronze  Medal.)— English  Bros.,  Ltd..  Wisbeeh,  Canibs. 
50-53  (Bronze  Medal.)— Stanley  Underwood  (;o.,  Lynchmere,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

Class  10. — Specimens  showi?ig  comparative  quality  of  any  Timber  grown  on 
diferent  soils  and  situations,  and  the  respective  ages  at  which  it  reaches 
niarhetahle  size  and  maturity. 

54  (Bronze  Medal.)— Morgan  Philips  Price,  Tibberton  Court,  Gloucester. 

Class  11.— Specimens  of  Stems,  a7id  Boards  cut  from  them,  iUustrating  the  e  feet  s 
of  den.^e  and  thin  crops  in  branch  suppression  and  quality  of  timber. 

[No  e)itry.] 

Classes  12  to  18. — Articles  not  for  competition. 
83-8.5,  101-103  (Gold  Medal.)— School  of  Forestry.  Ca)iibridge. 
61-72,  &  87  (Silver  Medal.)— E.  R.  Pratt,  Ryston  Hall,  Downham,  and  T.  H.  Prosser  & 

Sons,  54Ij  Holloway  Road,  London,  N. 
01  (Bronze  Medal.)— Cooper  Laboratory  for  Economic  Research,  Watford. 


PLANTATIONS     COMPETITION. 

Restricted  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 
Class  1. — Plantations,  mainly  of  Ha rd woods,  fire  to  thirty  years  old,  not  less 
than  fi  acres  in  extent,  restricted  to  landowners  rcith  more  than  HOO  acres 
of  woodland.     [2  entries.] 
2  I.  (Silver  Medal  &  X3.)— Lieut-Col.  B.  T.  Petre,  Westwick,  Norwich. 
1  II.  (Bronze  Medal  &  ^2.)— Earl  Cadogan,  K.G.,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  2. — Plantations,   mainly  of  Hardwoods,  fire  to  thirty  years  old,   not  less 
than  3  acres  in  extent,  restricted  to  landowners  ?vith  le.<is  than  300  acres 
of  woodland.     [4  entries.] 
4  I.  (Silver  Medal  &  i:3.)-SiR  Hugh  R.  Beevor,  Bt..  Hargham,  Attleborough. 
6  II.  (Bronze  Medal  &  ^^2.)- W.  A.  Macfarlane-Grieve.  Impington  Park,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. • 

Class  3. — Plantations,  mainly  of  Conifers,  five  to  thirty  years  old,  not  less  than 
6  acres  in  extent,  restricted  to  landoauiers  with  more  than  .300  arres  of 
woodland.      [8  entries.] 

11  I.  (Silver  Medal,  £3,  &  G.  M.n— Lieut.-Col.  B.  T.  Petre,  Westwick,  Norwich. 

14  II.  (Bronze  Medal  &  ^•2.)— E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  Orwell  Park,  Ip.swich. 

13  Bronze  Medal.    Lieut.-Col.  B.  T.  Petre. 

Class  4. — Plantations,  mainly  ol  Conifers,  fire  to  thirty  years  old,  not  less  than 
3  acres  in  extent,  restrirted  to  landowners  with  less  than  300  acres  of 
icoodland.     [3  entries.] 

16  I.  (Silver  Medal  &  ^3.)— MA.TOB  Q.  F.  MOLINEUX-MONTGOMEBIE,  Garboldisham 

Old  Hall.  Norfolk^ 

I  Gold  Medal  given  by  the  Royal   English  Arboricultural  Society   for    the    best 
Plantation  in  Classes  1-6. 
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Class  5. — Bed  Exanijdex  of  the.  Conversion  of  an  itnprojitaMe  Wood,  oner  10 
acreii  in  extent,  into  a  thrift y  condition,  of  wkic/i  a  clear  history  must  be 
(jiren.     [5  entries.] 

19  1.  \Silver  Medal  &  .£3.) -Dowauer  Countess  of  Leicester.  Weasenham, 
Swaffhaui. 

18  II.  (Bronze  Medal  &  .t'2.)— Earl  Gadogan,  K.G.,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  6. — Bed  Managed  Woodland  Estates,  not  less  than  1,000  aeres  in  area. 

[7  entries.] 

28  I.  (Silver  Medal  &  £3.)— Lieut.-Col.  B.  T.  Petrb,  Westwick,  Norwich. 

23  II.  (Bronze  Medal  &  jC2.)— The  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Holkbam, 
Norfolk. 

29  Bronze  Medal.— E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich. 


HOME    NURSERIES    COMPETITION. 

Restricted  to  Norfolk,  Suifolk,  and  Cambridgreshire. 
Class  1. — Best  Seed  Beds  of  at  least  three  species  of  Conifers,  sown  in  the 
spring  o/  1911.      [1^  entries.] 
1  I.  (Silver  Medal.)-EARL  Gadogan.  E.G.,  Culford  Hall.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

3  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— Russell  J.  Golman,  Crown  Point,  Norwich. 

Class  2. — Best  Nursery  Plots  of  Tran.t planted  Trees.     [4  entries.] 

5  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— The  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O..  C.M.G..  Holkham.  Norfolk. 

6  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)— Sir  Reginald  P.  Beauchamp,  Bt'  LauRley  Park,  Norfolk. 

4  H.  C— Earl  Gadogan,  K.G. 

Class  3. — Best  3fanaged  General  Home  Nurseries,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre 

in  extent.     [2  entries.] 
9  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— Major  G.  F.  Molinbux-Montgomerie,    Garboldishani   Old 
Hall.  Norfolk. 

Class  4. — Best  Managed  General  Home  Nurseries,  exceedinti  half  an  acre 
in  extent.     [10  entr'es.] 

11  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— Earl  Gadogan.  K.G..  Culford  Hall,  Burv  St.  Edmunds. 

12  f  Equal  Second.  ]  — Tue  Earl  of  Leicester,  G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G..  Holkham,  Norfolk. 
17 1  Bronze  Medal. )  —Sir  Eustace  Gurney,  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

15  H.  C— Kenneth  M.  Clark. 

Class  5. — Be.-it  Plots  of  Seedlings,  both  Hardwood  and  Conifer.     [2  entries.] 

20  I.  (Silver  Medal.)— E.\RL  Gadogan,  K.G.,  Culford  Hall.  Burv  St.  Edmunds. 

21  II.  (Bronze  Medal.)-  Sir  Reginald  P.  Beauchamp,  Bt.,  Langley  Park,  Norfolk. 


HORTICULTURAL   EXHIBITION. 

Class  1. —  Groups  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom.    [2  entries.] 

1  I.  (jCSO.)— James  Cypher  &  Sons,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

2  II.  (£25.)— W.  A.  Holmes,  West  End  Nurseries,  Chesterfield. 

Class  2. —  Collect ionji  of  Orchids.     [1  entry.] 

3  I.  (Gold  Medal  &  £10.)— James  Cypher  &  Sons,  PJxotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 

Class  3. —  Groups  of  Car  nations. 
[No  entry.] 

Class  4. —  Groups  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  pots.     [2  entries.] 

5  I.  (Gold  Medal  &  £5.)— Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

4  II.  (£3.)— THOMAS  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Class  5. — Displays  of  Herbaceous  Flotvcrs,  Bamboos,  Liliunis,  and  Foliage. 

[4  entries.] 

6  I.  (£20.)— WM.  ARTINGDALE  &  Son,  Nether  Green  Nursery,  Sheffield. 
8  II.  (£15.)— W.  &  J.  Brown,  29  Narrow  Street,  Peterborough. 

7  III.  (£10.)— Whitelegge  ^.t  Page,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Class  6. —  Collections  if  Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  bloom.     [1  entry.] 
10  I.  (Gold  Medal  &  £10.)— James  Cypher  &  Sons,  Queens  Road  Nurseries,  Chelten- 
ham. 

Class  7. —  Collections  of  Cut  Sprays  of  Carnations.     [4  entries.] 

12  I.  (Gold  Medal  &  £5.)— C.  S.  Water.s,  Deanland  Nursery.  Balcombe,  Sussex. 

13  II.  (£3.)— Col.  The  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 

14  III.  (£2.)-L0RD  DE  Ramsey,  Haverland  Hall,  Norwich. 
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Class  8.  -Collections  of  Cut  Hardy  Pereimlah,  Roses  excluded,     [fi  entries.] 
IS  I.  (jCIO.)— Lieut.  C0L."B.  T.  Pe'tre,  Westwiek  House,  Norwich. 

20  II.  (jfS.)— G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeminp  Bar.  Bedale.  Yorks. 

19  III.  (jCS.)— Bareness  &  Sons,  The  Grange  Nurseries,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

Class  9. —  Col  lections  of  Cut  Hones.     [-1  entries.] 
22  I.  (Gold  Medal  &  £h.)—F.  M.  Bradley,  Church  Street,  Peterborough. 

24  II.  (jCS.)— W.  &  J.  Brown.  29  Narrow  Street,  Peterborough. 

21  III.  (£2.)—Q.  Mount  &  Sons.  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury. 

Class  10. —  Collect iom  of  Sweet  Peas.    [9  entries.] 

25  I.  (jt'5.)— R.  Holmes.  Tuckswood  Farm.  Norwich. 

26  II.  (X3.)— E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

28  III.  (i'2.)— S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnham.  Surrey. 

Class  11. —  Collections  of  Eight  Kinds  of  Vegetahles.     [Sentries.] 
35  I.  (jCS.)— The  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 
3t>  II.  (jCS.)— Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campsea  Ash,  Wickham  Market. 
34  III.  (je2.^— COL.  Rous,  Worstead  House,  Norfolk. 

Class  12. — Decorative  Di.ijjlai/s  of  Ripe  Fruit.     [1  entry.] 
37  I.  (£20.)— The  Duke  of  Portland,  K.Q.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 


Local  Section. 

Class  13. — Thirty-six  Blooms,  Roses,  distinct  rarieties.     [H  entries.] 

I.  (Silver  Medal  &  40«.)— R.  steward,  Saxlingham. 

II.  (30s.)— Miss  Penrice.  Witton. 

Class  14. — Eight  distinct  rarieties  of  Ro.'ies.     [8  entries.] 

I.  (20s.»— Lieut.-Col.  MacEwen,  Thorpe  St.  Andrew. 

II.  (10a'.)— R.  Steward,  SaxhuKliam. 

III.  (7s.  6i.)— Bishop  Fisher,  Flegg  Burgh. 

Class  15. — Tivelve  Blooms,  Ro.ies,  distinct  rarieties,  Tea  or  Xoisette. 
[5  entries.] 
I.  (20«.)— R.  Steward.  Saxlingham. 

Class  16. —  I'loelre  Blooms  of  any  one  variety  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses. 
[3  entries.] 
I.  (20s.)— R.  Steward,  Saxlingham. 

Class  17. — Twelve  Blooms  of  any  one  variety  of  Rose,  otiier  than  Tea  or  Noisette. 

[7  entries.] 

I.  (205.)— R.  Steward,  Saxlingham. 

II.  (10<.)— Miss  Penrice,  Witton. 

III.  (7s.  6(i.)— Bishop  Fisher.  Flegg  Burgh. 

Class  l8.—2'wentyfour  Blooms,  Roses,  di.'itinct  varieties.     [5  entries.] 

I.  (30s.)— R.  Steward,  Sa'xlingham. 

II.  (20s.)— Miss  Penrice,  Witton. 

Class  19. —  Ticel re  Bunches,  di.itinct  varieties  of  Garden  Roses.    [2  entries.] 

I.  (20.S-.)— Mrs.  Stedman,  East  D<reham. 

II.  (15s.)— H.  Newhouse.  Norwich. 

Class  20. —  Collections  of  Cut  Carnations.    [3  entries.] 

I.  (Silver  Medal  &20*.)— Col.  The  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton. 

II.  (15.V.)— Col.  B.  'V.  Petre.  Westwick. 

Class  21.— Twel re  Bunche.'.  of  Sweet  Peas.     [17  entries.] 

I.  (Silver  Medal  &  20s.)— Lord  Stafford,  Costessey. 

II.  (15«.)-F.  A.  Bainbridqe,  Hethersett. 

III.  dO'--.)— THE  REV.  J.  A.  L.  Fellowes,  Bunwell. 

R.  N.  &  H.  C.    LiEUT.-COL.  MacEwen,  Tliorpe  St.  Andrew. 

Class  22.  -Twenti/-four  Bunches  of  Cut  Flowers,  Hardy  Perennials, 
[1  entry.] 
I.  (Silver  Medal  &  30«.)— The  Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Fellowes,  Bunwell. 

Class  2d.  -Twelve  Bunches  of  Cut  Flowers.  Hardy  Perennials.    [.5  entries.] 

I.  (20s.)-COL.  Rous.  Worstead. 

II.  (15s.)    F.  NEAVE,  Lingwood. 

III.  (lOs.)— MRS.  STEDM.\N,  East  Dereham. 

Class  Zi.   -Si.r  Disltes  of  Fruit.     [2  entries.] 
I.  (Silver  Medal  &  20.s.)-CoL.  The  Hon.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton. 
li.  (15s'.)— COL.  Rous.  Worstead. 

Class  2^.— Collections  of  twelve  kinds  of  Veqetahles.     [1  entry.] 
I.  (Silver  Medal  &20s.)-Col.  Rot; s,  Worstead. 
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Horticultural  Exhibits  not  for  Competition. 

Large  Gold  Medals  to  : — 

4ti  SIR  Jeremiah  Colman,  BT..  Gatton  Park,  Surrey. 

78  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

83  R.  WALLACE  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

,  Gold  Medals  to  :  — 

47  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 
49  DOBBIK  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

51  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Eoval  Arcade,  Norwich. 

58  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray.  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 

60  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham. 

82  James  VEITCH  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Silvei-  Gilt  Medals  to  :— 

38  A.  J.  &,  C.  Allen,  Bowthorpe  Road  Nurseries,  Earlham,  Norwich. 

40  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

42  R.  H.  BATH,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 

43  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 
64  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford. 

68  STUART  Low  &  Co.,  Roval  Nurseries,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld. 

71  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Silver  Medals  to  : — 
34  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Quidenham. 

39  BAEER.S.  Old  Hall  Nurseries,  Codsall.  StaflCs. 

41  CHARLES  W.  Breadmore,  120  High  Street,  Winchester. 
45  William  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate. 

52  Alex.  Dickson  &  sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards. 

53  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden. 

54  H.  N.  Ellison,  5  Bull  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

56  William  Fells  &  Son,  1 6  Market  Place,  Hitchin. 
66  John  K.  King  a  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 
70  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford. 

72  GEORGE  Massey  &  SONS,  Spalding. 

73  R.  C.  NOTCUTT.  The  Nurseries,  Woodbridge. 

75  Piper  &  Son,  80  Bishop's  Road.  Bavswater,  London,  W. 

79  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd..  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

80  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great  Rvburgh,  Norfolk. 

81  Tooqood  &  Sons,  Southampton. 

85  Young  &  Co.,  Hatherlev,  Cheltenham. 

86  William  Artingdale  '&  Son,  Sheffield. 

87  J.  BURRELL  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

88  FRANK  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester. 

89  Henry  Morse,  Eaton,  Norwich. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Trials  of  Potato  Diggers  and  Sorters. 

Class  1. — Potato  Diygerx.     [14  entries,  1  absent.] 

6  I.  (iC20.)— Martin's  Cultivator  Co.,  Ltd..  Lincolnshire  Iron  Works,  Stamford. 
1  IL  (jCIO.)-Blackstone  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stamford. 

Class  2. — Potato  Sorters.     [6  entries,  none  absent.] 
15  1.  (jCIO.)— Cooch  &  S'N,  Commercial  Street.  Northampton. 
19  IL  (£5.)^Walter  Ness,  King's  Kettle,  Fife,  N.B. 

Miscellaneous  Implements. 

Silver  Medal   for  articles  entered  as  "  New  Implements   for  Agricultural   or 

Estate  Purposes.'" 
590  Bamford  &  Sons,  Leighton  Iron  Works,  Uttoxeter,  for  Meal  Sifter,  the  "  Colonial." 
1050  J.  &  H.  McLaren,  Midland  Engine  Works,  Leeds,  for  Selt-I.,ifting  and  Steering 

Attachment  on  Steam  Plough. 
1098  R.   A.  Lister  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Dursley,  Glos.,  for  Electric  Lighting  Installation, 

Patent  Automatic.  "Bruston." 
1612  AKTIEBologet  G.  Welander  &  KELLNERS  VERKSTADER,  NorrkOping,  Sweden, 

for  Milking  Machine,  "Munus." 
4119  F.  M.  DOSSOR,  St.  Catherine's  Works,  Doncaster.  for  Machine  for  Dressing  Mangold 

Seed. 
6442  ALBERT  IRVING  MUNTZ,  Stype  Grange,  Hungerford,  for  Wire  Strainer. 
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I>RIZE     LIST 

For    DONCASTER    SHOW,    JULY    2    to    6,    1912. 


Total  value  of  Prizes  offered  (inclusive  of  Champion  Prizes,  Special  Prizes,  Cups , 
Medals,  and  Class  Prizes),  10,900/.,  of  which  amount  2,033/.  are  contributions  from 
the  Doncaster  Local  Committee,  2,332/.  from  various  Breed  Societies,  and  756/.  from 
other  sources. 

The  following  Champion  Prizes  are  offered  by  Breed  Societies  and  others  :— 

HORSES. 

Shire  Horse  Society  :— Two  Gold  Medals,  value  10/.  each  (or  10/.  in  money), 
for  the  best  Shire  StaUion.  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly,  and  5/.  each  to  the  Breeders 
of  the  Champion  Shire  StaUion,  and  Mare  or  Filly. 

Clydesdale  Horse  Society:— Two  Prizes  of  10/.  each  for  the  best  Clydesdale 
Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  FiUy. 

Suffolk  Horse  Society:— Challenge  Cup,  value  50/.,  for  the  best  Suffolk 
StaUion. 

Hunters'  Improvement  Society  :— Two  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  Hunter  Mare 
4  years  and  upwards,  and  for  the  best  Filly  not  exceeding  3  years  old. 

Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society  :— Two  Gold  Medals  for  the  best  Polo  and 
Riding  Pony  StaUion  or  Colt,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly. 

Cleveland  Bay  Horse  Society  :— Two  Prizes  of  5/.  each  for  tlie  best  Cleveland 
B;iy  StaUton,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly. 

Yorkshire  Coach  Horse  Society  :— Two  Prizes  of  5/.  each  for  the  liest  York- 
shire Coacli  Horse  Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  Filly. 

Hackney  Horse  Society  :— Two  Gold  Medals,  value  10/.  each  (or  10/.  in  money), 
for  the  best  Hackney  StaUion,  and  for  the  best  Mare  or  FiUy. 

Shetland  Pony  Stud  Book  Society:— Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Shetland  Pony. 

Hunter  Riding  Classes  :— a  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  521.  10s..  for  the  best 
Hunter  Mare  or  Gelding  in  the  Riding  Classes. 

Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  :— Two  Silver  Medals  and  Certificates  for  the 
best  Welsh  Pony  Stallion,  and  for  the  best  Mare. 

Hack  and  Riding  Ponies  :— A  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  52/.  10s..  for  the  best 
Hack  or  Riding  Pony. 

Hackney  Horse  Society  :— Gold  Medal  (or  5/.  in  money)  for  the  best  Mare  or 
Gelding  in  the  .Single  Driving  Classes. 

Harness  Classes:— A  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  .52;.  lOs'.,  for  the  best  Single 
Harness  Mare  or  Gelding  in  novice  classes. 

A  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  .52/.  lO.s'.,  for  the  best  Single  Harness  Mare  or  Gelding. 

Harness  Classes:— Two  Gold  Challenge  Cups,  value  52/.  lO.s.  each,  (i.)  for  the 
best  Pair,  (ii.)  for  the  best  Tandem. 

Four-IN-Hands  :— a  Gold  Challenge  Cup,  value  52/.  lO.s-.,  for  the  best  Team. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  Society  :— Two  Prizes  of  20/.  each  for  the  best  Shorthorn  Bull,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

DAIRY  Shorthorn  (Coates's  Herd  Book)  association:— Prize  of  lo/.  for  the 
best  Pedigree  Shorthorn  Dairy  Cow  or  Heifer  ;  and  a  Challenge  Cup,  value  .52/.  lO.s.,  tor 
the  be--t  Pedigree  Dairy  Shorthorn  Grovip  of  one  Bull  and  two  Cows  or  Heifers. 

Lincolnshire  Red  Suorthoiin  Association  :— Two  Prizes  of  10/.  each  for  the 
best  Shortliorn  Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

Hereford  Herd  book  Society  :— Two  Prizes  of  10/.  Ifts.  each  for  the  l)est  Here- 
ford Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 
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Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society  -.—Two  Prizes  of  10/.  lOs.  each  for  the  best 
Devon  Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

South  DEVONS  :— a  Challenge  Cup,  value  20/.,  for  the  best  South  Devon  animal. 

LONGHORN  Cattle  Society  :— Two  Challenge  Cups,  value  15/.  each,  for  the 
bestLonghorn  animals. 

Sussex  Herd  Book  Society  :— Two  Silver  Medals  for  the  best  Sussex  Bull,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

Eed  Poll  Society  :— Two  Prizes  of  5/.  each  for  the  best  Red  Poll  Bull,  and 
for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattlic  SOCIETY  :— A  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  animal  of 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed. 

English  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Association  :— a  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
animal  of  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  animal  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  Cattle  Society. 

English  Jersey  Cattle  society  :— Two  Prizes  of  ,5/.  each  for  the  best  Jersey 
Bull,  and  for  the  best  Cow  or  Heifer. 

English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Society  :— Two  Challenge  Cups,  value 
26/.  5s.  each,  for  the  best  Kerry  BuU,  Cow,  or  Heifer,  and  for  the  best  Dexter  Bull, 
Cow,  or  Heifer. 

English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  :— Gold  Medal  (or  10/.  in  money).  Silver  Medal 
and  Bronze  Medal  for  the  three  best  Jersey  Animals  in  the  Butter-test  Classes. 

SHEEP. 

Southdown  Sheep  Society  :— A  Gold  Medal  (or  10/.  10s.  in  money)  for  the  best 
Southdown  Ram ;  and  Silver  Medal  (or  1/.  in  money)  for  the  best  Pen  of  Ewes  or 
Ewe  Lambs. 

Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  :— Prize  of  10/.  for  the  best 
Hampshire  Down  Ram  Lamb,  Pen  of  Ram  Lambs,  or  Ewe  Lambs. 

Lincoln  Long-wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  :— Prize  of  5/.,  for  the  best 
Lincoln  Ram  :  a  Challenge  Cup,  value  52/.  10».,  for  the  best  Group  of  one  Lincoln  Ram 
and  three  Ewes.  ^ 

Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders  :— A  Challenge  Cup,  value 
50/.,  for  the  best  Border  Leicester  Sheep. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders'  association  :— Prize  of  10/.  10s. 
for  the  best  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Ram. 

PIGS. 

National  Pig  Breeders'  association  :  —  Six  Gold  Medals  (or  5/.  5s.  in 
money)  for  the  best  Large  White  Boar  and  Sow,  Middle  "White  Boar  and  Sow,  and 
Tamworth  Boar  and  Sow. 

British  Berkshire  Society  :— Prize  of  51.  5s.  for  the  best  Berkshire  Boar  or  Sow. 

Large  Black  Pig  Society  :— Prize  of  lO/.  for  the  best  Large  Black  Boar  ;  and  a 
Challenge  Cup,  value  twenty  guineas,  for  the  best  Large  Black  Sow. 

Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Pig  Breeders'  Association  :— Two  Prizes  of 
5/.  5s.  each,  for  the  best  Lincolnshire  Curly-coated  Boar  and  the  best  Sow. 
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HORSES    (£3,726). 


SHIRE. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1911 1  . 
Stallion,  foaled  in  1910  . 
Stallion,  foaled  in  1909  . 
Filly,  foaled  in  1911 1  .  . 
Filly,  foaled  in  1910  . 
Filly,  foaled  in  1909  . 
Mare,  foaled  In  or  after  1908 

(with  foal  at  foot) 
Mare,  foaled  in  or  before  1907 

(with  foal  at  foot) 
Colt  Foal,  produce  of  mare 

in  above  classes. 
Filly  Foal,  produce  of  mare 

in  above  classes. 

CLYDESDALE.^ 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1911     .       .  20     10    5 
Stallion,  foaled  in  1910 
Stallion,  foaled  in  1909 
Filly,  foaled  in  1911    .       .       .  20     10    .5 
Filly,  foaled  in  1910    . 
Filly,  foaled  in  1909    . 
MAEE  (with  foal  at  foot)    . 
Foal,  produce  of  mare  in  above 
class 10       5    3 

SUFFOLK.' 

Same  a^  tor  Clydesdales. 

HUNTERS.^ 
Breeding  Classes. 

Colt  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1911 20     10    .5 

Gelding,  foaled  in  1910      .       ,  20     10    5 
Gelding,  foaled  in  1909      .       .  20     10    5 
Filly,  foaled  in  1911    .       .       .20     10    5 
Filly,  foaled  in  1910    .       .       .  20     10    5 
Filly,  foaled  in  1909     .       .       .  20     10    5 
Thoroughbred    Mare,    en- 
tered or  eligible  for  entry  in 
the  G  S.B.  rwith  foal  at  foot), 
up  to  weight       .        .        .        .  20      10    5 
Two  Prizes  of  £5  each  are  aho 
offered  in  this  class:  (I.) for 
the  best  Colt  foal,  and  (II.) 
for  the  best  Filly  Foal. 
Mare    (Novice),  foaled    in    or 
.ifter  1904  (with  foal  at  foot), 
up  to  from  12  to  14  St.       .        .20      10    5 
.Mare    (Novice),  foaled    in   or 
after  1904  (with  foal  at  foot), 
up  to  more  than  1)  St.      .        .  20     10    5 
Mahe  ( with  foal  at  foot),  up  to 

from  12  to  14  St 20     10    5 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  up  to 

more  than  14  st.         ...  20     10    5 
Colt  Foal,  produce  of  Mare  in 

above  classes      .       .        .        .  10       .'i    3 
Filly  Foal,  produce  of  Mare 
in  above  classes .        .        .        .  10       .'>    3 


POLO  AND  RIDING  ?"'-«« 

PONIES.^  i^T^mT^d 

Breeding    Classes.         £    £    £ 
Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

1909,  not  over  15  h.  .       .        .  15     10    5 
Colt,     Filly,    or   Gelding, 

foaled  in  1911       .       ,        .        .  15     10    .5 
Colt,    Filly,    or    Gelding, 

foaled  in  1910      .       .       .       .  15     10    5 
Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1909 15     10    5 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 
over  14.2  h 15     10    5 

CLEVELAND    BAY   OR 
COACH    HORSE. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

1908 15     10    5 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1909  or  1910  15  10  5 
Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1910 15      10    5 

Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1909 15      10     5 

Mare  (with  foal  at  foot)    .        .  15      10    5 

HACKNEYS.- 

Breeding  Classes. 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1911   . 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1910    .       .  : 

Stallion,  foaled  in  1909    . 

Filly,  foaled  in  1911    . 

Filly,  foaled  in  1910    .       .       .  : 

Filly,  foaled  in  1909     . 

MARE  (with  foal  at  foot),  over 

14.  and  not  over  1,5.2  h.      .       .  20     10    5 
Mare  (with  foal  at  foot),  over 

15.2  h 20     10    5 

Foal,  produce  of  Mare  in  above 

classes 10       5    3 

HACKNEY    PONY.' 

Breeding  Classes. 
Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

1908,  not  over  14  h.     .        .       ■  15     10    5 
Colt,    Filly,     or    Gelding, 

foaled     in     1910,     not     over 

13.2  h 15     10    5 

Filly  or  Gelding,  foaled  in 

1909,  not  over  13.3  h.  .        .15     10    5 
MARE  (with  foal  at  foot),  not 

over  14  h 15     10    5 

SHETLAND    PONY. 
Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

1909,  not  over  lOih.  .       .        .10       5    3 
MARE  (with  foal  .at  foot),  not 

over  lOi  h 10       5    3 

WELSH     PONY. 

[Mountain  or  Moorla7id  ChiHS). 
Stallion,  foaled  in  or  before 

1909,  not  over  12  h.     .        .        .10       5    3 
Mare  (with  foal  .at  foot),  not 

over  12  h 10       5    3 


20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

>  Offered  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society. 

•i  £50  provided  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society. 

3  £.50  provided  bv  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society. 

■«  £100  and  £K0  provided  by  two  members  of  the  R.A.S.F.  interested  in  the  breed. 

0  £.30  provided  by  the  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society. 

«  £75  provided  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society. 

VOL.   Ti.  0  0 
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HUNTER  RIDING 
CLASSES.' 


1st  2nd  Srd  4th  Sih 
£     £       £      £      £ 


MARE    OR    Gelding, 

foaled  in  1908,    up  to 

from  12  to  14  st.  .  .  15  10  5  5 
Mare     or    Gelding. 

foaled  in  1908,   up   to 

more  than  14  st.  .  .  l.""!  10  5  .n 
Mare    or     Gelding 

(Novice),  foaled  in  or 

before  1907,  up  to  from 

12  to  14  8t.  .  .  .  1,5  10  5  5 
Mare    or     Gelding 

(Novice),  foaled  in  or 

■before  1907,  up  to  more 

than  14  st.  .  .  .  15  10  5  5 
Mare    or     Gelding, 

foaled   in    or    before 

1908,  up  to  from  12  to 

13.7  st 20    15    10      5 

MARE    OR    Gelding. 

foaled     in   or   before 

1908,  up  to  more  than 

1S.7  and  not  over  15  st.  20  15  10  5 
Mare    or    Gelding. 

foaled    in    or    before 

1908,  up  to  more  than 

Wst 20    15    .0      5 


HACK    AND    RIDING         . ' . 

r^^^,.,    ^,    .^^  —  ..N  1  St  2nd  3rd 

PONY  CLASSES.'  £    £     £ 

MARE  OR  Gelding,  Hunter 
or  Polo  Type  (light-weight), 
foaled  in  or  before  1908,  not 
exceeding  15  h 15      10    5 

Mare  or  Gelding,  Hunter 
or  Polo  Type  (heavy-weight), 
foaled  in  or  before  1908,  not 
exceeding  15  h 15      10    5 

Mare  or  gelding,  Park  Hack 
(light-weight),  foaled  in  or 
beiore  1908.  exceeding  15  h.    .  15      10    5 

Mare  or  Gelding.  Park  Hack 
(heavy-we  ght),  foaled  in  or 
before  1908,  exceeding  15  h.    .  15      10    5 


DRIVING    CLASSES.'        ^"^'-^ 

To  be  driven  in  Single  Harness.  ist2nJ  8rd  4tli 
Mare       or       Gelding    i    £    £    £ 

(Novice),  not  over  14  b.        .  15   10     5 
Mare        or        Gelding 

(Novice),  over  14  and  not 

over  15  h 15    10      'i 

Mare        or        Gelding 

(Novice),  over  15  h.     .        .  15    10     5 
Mare    or    gelding,  not 

over  14  h 15    10     5 

Mark  or  gelding,  over 

14  and  not  over  15  h.   .        .  15    10     5 
MARE  OR  Gelding,   over 

15  and  not  over  15.2  h.        .  15   10     5 
Mare        or        Gelding 

over  15.2  h 15    10     5 

To  be  driven  in  Double  Harness. 
Mares  or  Geldings,  not 

over  15  h 15    10     5 

Mares  or  Geldings,  over 

15  h 15    10     5 


DRIVING  CLASSES'^ 

continued. 

To  be  driven  Tandem. 
Mares  or  Geldings,  not 

over  15  h 15    10     5      5 

Mares  or  Geldings,  over 
15  h 15    10     5      5 

Four-i7i-hand  Teams. 
Mares  or  Geldings,  to  be 
shown  before  a  Coach       .  20    15    10      5 

PIT    PONIES.' 

Two  Ponies,  not  exceeding 

13  hands 10     5     3     - 

Two  Ponies,  over   13  and 
not  exceeding  14  h.inds      .10     5     3     - 
A  Special  Prize  of  51.  for  the  best  Four 
Ponies. 

Prizes 

JUMPING  , ■ . 

COMPETITIONS.'     '^^  ""^  ^'^  ''^  -^'^ 

A  Mare  or  Gelding  25  10  5  5  5 
B  Mare    or   Gelding 

(First  Prize  Winners  in 

Class  A  not  eliaible)  .  20  10  5  5  5 
C  Mare   or  Gelding, 

(First  Prize  Winners  in 

Classes   A  and    B   not 

eligible)  .  .  .  .15  10  5  5  5 
D  Champion    Class, 

Mare  or  Gelding    .        .  25   15    10     5     5 

CATTLE   (£2,770). 

SHORTHORN. 

Bull,  calved  in  1907. 1908.or  1909 

Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1.  WIO.  and  March  31.  1910 

Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
Aprill.  1910,  and  Dec.  31.19102 

Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1,  1911,  and  March  31, 1911 

Bull,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1,  1911.  and  Dec.  31, 19112 

Two  Special  Prizes  of  10/.  and 
5/.  for  the  two  best  Bulls 
calved  in  1911,  the  property 
of  an  Exhibitor  residing  in 
Yorkshire' 

GROUP  Class,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  either  three  or  four 
Bulls,  bred  by  Exhibitor^       .  15    10 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or  be- 
fore 1908        

Heifer. in-milk.  calved  in  1909'^ 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1. 1910,  and  March  31, 1910 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1,  1910,  and  Dec.31,1910- 

HEIFER.  calved  on  or  between 
Jan.  1, 1911,  and  March  31, 1911 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  between 
April  1.  1911,  and  Dec.  31, 1911  . 

Group  Class,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  either  three  or  four 
Cows  or  Heifers,  bred  by 
Exhibitor 15    10 


10 
10 

6 

e 

4 
4 

11) 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

1  Provided  by  the  Doncasler  Local  Committee. 

'  Offered  by  the  Shorthorn  Society. 

s  £5  ofl'ercd  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Soi-iety, 
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DAIRY    SHORTHORN. 


Bull,  calved  in  1011 '   .       .       .  10 
Dairy   Cow,   in-milk,   calved 

in  or  before  1907-^       .       .        .  10     6 
Daiey  Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in 

1908 10     6 

Dairy  Heifer,  in-milk,  calved 

in  or  after  1909     .       .        .        .  10     6 
Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .       .  10     6 

LINCOLNSHIRE   RED 
SHORTHORN.-^ 
Bull,  calved  iu  190i;,  1907,  1908, 

or  1909 10     6 

Bull,  calved  in  1910  .  .  .  10  6 
bull,  calved  in  1911  .  .  .  10  6 
Cow,    in-milk,    calved    in    or 

before  1908 10     6 

Heifer,    in-milk,     calved     in 

1909 10     6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910  .  .  10  6 
Heifer,  calved  in  1911  .  .  10  6 
Cow    OR    Heifer,     iu-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1909.  show- 

injr  tlie best  milkinff  properties  Id     6 
Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .        .  10     6 

HEREFORD.^ 

Bull,  calved  in  1907, 1908,  or  1909  10  6 

BULL,  calved  in  1910  .  .  .  10  6 
Bull,  calved  in  Jan.  or  Feb., 

1911 10  6 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Mirch 

1, 1911 10  6 

Cow,    in-milk,    calved    in    or 

before  1908 10  6 

Heifer,  in-7nilk.  calved  in  1909  10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910        .       .10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911       .       .  10  6 

DEVON. ^ 
Bull,  calved  in  1907,  1908.  or 

1909 10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1910     .       .       .  10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1911  .  .  .  10  6 
Cow     OR     Heifer,     in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1909   .        .  10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910       .       .  10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911  .  .  10  6 
Dairy  Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in 

or  before  1909       .  .        .  10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes   .        .        .  10  6 

SOUTH    DEVON. •■• 

Bull,  calved  in  1907,  190a,  1909, 

or  1910 10  6 

Bull,  calved  in  1911  .  .  .  10  H 
Cow    OR     Heifer,     in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1909    .       .  10  6 

Heifer,  calved  iu  1910        .       .  10  6 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911       .       .  10  6 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .       .10  6 


LONGHORN.-  {ZJnTsva 

£      £      £ 

Bull,  calved  in  1907,  1908,  1909, 

or  1910 10  6  4 

Bull,  calved  in  1911     .       .        .  10  6  4 

Cow    OR     Heifer,     in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1909    .        .  10  6  4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910  or  1911  .  10  6  4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  .       .       .  10  6  4 

SUSSEX. 

BULL,  calved  in  1907,1908,  or  1910  10  6  4 

Bull,  calved  in  1910 «  .              .  10  6  4 

Bull,  calved  in  1911  .  .  .  10  6  4 
Cow    OR    Heifer,    in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1908   .        .  10  6  4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1909       .       .  10  6  4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910        .        .  10  6  4 

WELSH. 9 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1906,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1910    .  10     6      - 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1910,  and  before  Dec.  1. 1911    .  10     6      - 
Cow    OR     Heifer,     in-milk, 

calvedbeforeDec.  1,  1909.        .  10     6      - 
Heifer,    calved    on    or    after 

Dec.  1,  1909,  and  before  Dec.  1, 

1911 10     6      - 

RED   POLL."' 

Bull,  calved  in  1907,  1908, 1909. 

or  1910 10  6  4 

Bull,  calved  In  1911  .  .  .  10  6  4 
Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  1909  .  10  0  4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910         .        .  10  6  4 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911       .       .  10  6  4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes    .        .        .  10  6  4 

ABERDEEN   ANGUS. ^^ 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1906,  and  before  Dec.  1, 1909     .  10     6      4 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1909,  and  before  Dec.  1.  1910     .  10     6      4 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1910,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1911    .  10     6      4 
Cow    OR    Heifer,    in-milk, 

calved  in  or  before  Dec.  1, 1909  10     6      4 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1. 1909,  and  before  Dec.  1.  1910  .  10     6      4 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1,  1910,  and  before  Dec.l,  1911 .  10     6      4 
GALLOWAY.  12 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1906,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1910    .  10     6      4 
Bull,  calved  on  or  after  Dec.  1, 

1910,  and  before  Dec.  1,  1911    .  10     6      4 
Cow     OR    Heifer,     in-milk, 

calved  before  Dec.  1,  1909        .  10     6      4 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1.1909,  and  before  Dec.  1,1910.  10     6      4 
Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  Dec. 

1.  1910,  and  before  Dec.  1. 1911.  10     f,      4 


1  Ofl'ered  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  (Coates's  Herd  Book)  Association. 

2  Oflfered  by  the  Sliorthorn  Society. 

'  £80  provided  by  tlie  Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn  Association. 

*  £50  provided  by  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society. 

5  £50  provided  by  tlie  Devon  Cattle  Breeders'  Society. 

«  £20  provided  by  the  South  Devon  Herd  Book  Society. 

"  £2(1  provided  by  the  Longhorn  Cattle  Society. 

»  Offered  by  the  Sussex  Herd  Book  Society. 

9  £10  10«.  provided  by  the  Welsh  Black  Cattle  Society. 
>  <>  £20  provided  by  the  lied  Poll  Society. 
'  1  £20  provided  by  the  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  Society. 
1  -  £20  provided  by  the  Galloway  Cattle  Society. 
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HIGHLAND.  '|' ^ikI  3rd 

Bull,  calved  in  or  before  1911  .  10  -  - 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk  .  10  -  - 

AYRSHIRE. 1 

Bull,  calved  in  or  before  1911  .  10  6  4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-milk .  .  10  6  4 

Cow  OR  Heifer,  in-calf  .  .  10  6  4 

Milk  Yield  Prizes   .       .  .  10  6  4 


BRITISH  HOLSTEIN.'^ 

BULL,  calved  in  or  before  1909  .  10 
Bull,  calved  in  1910  or  1911  .  10 
Cow,    in-milk,    calved    in    or 

before  1908  .        .        .        .10 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1909 

or  1910 10 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .       .10 

JERSEY." 

BULL,  calved  1907,  1908,  or  1909  10 
Bull,  calved  in  1910  .  .  .10 
BULL,  calved  in  1911  .  .  .10 
Cow,    in-milk,    calved   in   or 

before  1908 10 

HEIFER,  in-milk,  calved  in  1909  10 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1910  10 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911.       .       .  10 

Cow  or  Heifer,  In-milk,  bred 

by  Exhibitor,  sired  in  Great 

Britain  or  Ireland      .        .        .10 

Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .        .10 

GUERNSEY.^ 

Bull,  calved  in  1907,  1908,  1909, 
or  1910 10 

BULL,  calved  in  1911    .        .        .10 

Cow,    in-milk.    calved    in    or 
before  1907 10 

Cow    OR     Heifer,     in-milk, 
calved  in  1908  or  1909. 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910 

Heifer,  calved  in  1911 
Milk  Yield  Prizes  . 


KERRY. « 

Bull,  calved  in  1907, 1908, 1909,  or 
1910 10 

Cow,  in-milk,  calved  in  or  be- 
fore 1908 10 

Heifer,  in-milk,  calved  in  1909  10 

Heifer,  calved  in  1910  or  1911    .  10 
Milk  Yield  Prizes  .        .        .10 

DEXTER. ■> 

Same  as  for  Kerries. 


10 

fi 

10 

() 

10 

ti 

10 

6 

DAIRY   CATTLE." 

(Any  Aoe,  Breed,  or  Cross.) 
Dairy  Cow,  in-milk   .       .       .10 
Pair  OF  Dairy  Cows,  in-milk.  10 
Dairy  Cow,  in-milk,  that  has 
been  subjected  to  the  Tuber- 
culin    Test      within      eight 
weeks  of  the  Show,  by  a  Fel- 
low or  Member  of  the  Eoyal 
College    of   Veterinary    Sur- 
geons, and  has  not  reacted     .  10 


BUTTER   TESTS. 

Cow,  exceeding  900  lb.  hve 
weight 15 

Cow,  not  exceeding  900  lb.  live 
weight 15 


SHEEP  (£1,825   10s.). 

OXFORD    DOWN. 

Shearling  Ram  .      .      .      .  lo  5 

Ram  Lambs 10  5 

Three  Ram  Lambs  .      .      .  10  5 

Three  Shearling  Ewes      .  10  5 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  .      .      .  10  5 


SHROPSHIRE. » 

Two-Shear  Ram        .       .       .  10  5 

Shearling  Ram  .      .      .      .  lo  5 

Five  Shearling  Rams    .      .  15  10 

Three  Ram  Lambs   .       .       .10  5 

Three  Shearling  Ewes       .  10  5 

Three  ewe  Lambs  .      .      .  lO  5 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Two-Shear  Ram  '  <j  .       .       .  10  5 

Shearling  Ram.       .       .       .  10  5 

Three  Shearling  Rams  i"  .  10  5 

Three  Ram  Lambs  .      .      .  10  5 

Three  Shearling  Ewes      .  40  5 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  .      .      .  lO  5 


HAMPSHIRE    DOWN. 

Two-Shear  Ram  '  i 

Shearling  Ram   . 

Ram  Lamb  i '  . 

Three  Ram  Lambs 

Three  Shearling  Ewes  .  10 

Three  Ewe  Lambs    .      .  lo 


1st  2iid  .3rd  4tli 
£  £  £  £ 
.  10  5  -^  - 
,10  5  3  - 
10  5  3  -i 
10     5     3     - 


SUFFOLK.  ^%  2 

Two-Shear  Rami  •!    .       .  .  lo 

Shearling  Ram  .       .       .  .10 

Ram  Lamb  '  '^ lO 

Three  Ram  Lambs    .      .  .10 

Three  Shearling  Ewes  .  10 

Three  Ewe  Lambs    .      .  .10 


^i,0  provided  by  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Herd  Book  Society. 

2  £30  provided  by  the  British  Holstein  Cattle  Society.       " 

3  £-50  provided  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society." 

■»  £40  provided  by  the  English  Guernsey  Cattle  Society. 

5  £30  provided  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  Society. 

c  Offered  by  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee. 

-  Offered  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society. 

»  Offered  by  the  Oxford  Down  Sheep  Breeders'Association. 

»  £45  provided  by  the  Shropshire  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
I  "  Offered  by  the  Southdown  Sheep  Society. 
'  '  5?5®'"®*^  ^y  *^®  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  "Breeders'  Association. 

■i  Offered  by  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society. 
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DORSET  DOWN. 

shearling  ram 
Three  Ram  Lambs 


THREE  SHEARLING  EWES        .  10 


DORSET    HORN.^ 

Shearling  Ram,  dropped  after 

Nov.  1, 1910 10     5     3 

Three  Ram  Lambs,  dropped 

after  Nov.  1, 1911  .  .  .  10  5  3 
Three     Shearling     Ewes, 

dropped  after  Nov.  1,  1910  .  10  5  3 
Three  Ewe  Lambs,  dropped 

after  Nov.  1,  1911        .       .        .  10      5     3 

RYELAND.3 
Ram,    Two  Shear    and    up- 
wards   10     5     3 

Shearling  Ram  .      .      .      .  10     5    3 
Three  Shearling  Ewes       .  10     5    3 

KERRY    HILL  (WALES). 
Ram,  shearling  and  upwards  10      -     - 
THREE  Shearling  Ewes      .10     -    - 

LINCOLN.* 

Two-Shear  Ram       .       .  .  10  5  3 

Shearling  Ram.       .       .  .  lO  5  3 

Five  Shearling  Rams     .  .  15  10  5 

Three  Ram  Lambs    .      .  .  10  5  3 

three  she.a.rling  ewes  .  10  6  3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs    .      .  .  10  5  3 
Three       yearling 
shown  in  their  wool 


Ewes, 


10     5      3 


LEICESTER. = 

Shearling  Ram  .      .      .      .  10  5     3 

THREE  Ram  Lambs    .       .       .  10  5     3 

Three  Shearling  ewes      .10  5     3 

Three  Ewe  Lambs  .  .  10  5     3 

BORDER    LEICESTER. « 

Ram,  Two  Shear  and  upwards  10  5     3 

Shbarling  Ram  .      .       .       .  10  5     3 

shearling  Ewe       .      .      .  10  5    3 

WENSLEYDALE.- 
Ram.     Two-Shear     and    up- 
wards   10  5 

Shearling  Ram        .       .       .  10  5 

Three  Shearling  rams        .  10  5 

Three  R.am  Lambs    .       .       .  10  5 

Three  Shearling  Ewes      .  10  5 

Yearling  Ewe,  shown  in  woo)  10  5 

LONK.« 

Ram,  Shearling  and  upwards  10  5 

Three  Shearling  Ewes      .  10  5 


DERBYSHIRE  GRITSTONE. 

Same  as  for  Kerry  Hill. 

KENT  OR  ROMNEY 

MARSH.' 

two-shear  ram 
Shearling  Ram 
Five  Shearling  Rams     . 
THREE  Ram  Lambs     . 
Three  shearling  Ewes 
THREE  ewe  Lambs    . 

COTSWOLD.i" 

SHEARLING  RAM    .  .         .         .   10       5 

THREE  RAM  Lambs  .  .  .  10  5 
Three  She.arling  Ewes.  .10  5 
Three  Ewe  Lambs    .       .       .  10    5 


LONG-WOOL.' 1 

and     up- 


DEVON 

ram,    two-Shear 

wards    . 
Shearling  Ram 
Three  shearling  Ewes 

SOUTH   DEVON. 

Two-Shear  Ram  . 
shearling  Ram  . 
Three  Ram  Lambs    . 
Three  shearling  Ewes 
Three  Ewe  Lambs  . 


10  5 
10  5 
10     5 


.  10 
.  10 
.  10 
.  10 
.  10 


DARTMOOR. 

Same  as  for  Kerry  Hill. 

EXMOOR.'-' 

Same  as  for  Ryelands. 

CHEVIOT.!'* 

Same  as  for  Border  Leicesters. 

HERDWICK.'  = 

RAM,  TWO  SHEAR  and  upwards  10  5 
Shearling  Ram.  .  .  .  10  5 
Three  Shearling  Ewes       .  10     5 

WELSH    MOUNTAIN. 
Same  as  for  Kerry  Hill. 

BLACK-FACED   MOUNTAIN. 

Same  as  for  Kerry  Hill. 


1  £1.5  provided  by  the  Dorset  Down  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

■■!  £18  provided  Vjy  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeder.s'  Association. 

:'  £18  provided  by  the  Ryeland  Flock  Book  Society. 

*  £66  provided  by  the  Lincoln  Long- Wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

■'■  £-'0  provided  by  the  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

6  £18  provided  by  the  Society  of  Border  Leicester  Sheep  Breeders. 

7  £18  provided  by  the  Wensleydale  Blue-faced  Sheep  Breeders  Association,   £ia 

provided  bv  the  Wensleydale  Long- Wool  Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
»  £5  provided  by  the  Lonk  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  _ 

«  £48  provided  by  the  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  Breeders  Association. 

'  <>  £18  provided  by  the  Cotswold  Sheep  Society. 

'  1  £15  provided  by  the  Devon  Long-WooUed  Sheep  Breeders  Society. 

'  2  £30  provided  by  the  South  Devon  Flock  Book  Association. 

1  s  £18  provided  by  the  Exmoor  Horn  Sheep  I'.reeders'  Society. 

I  ■•  £18  provided  by  Breeders  of  Cheviot  Sheep. 

1  s  £15  provided  by  Breeders  of  Herdwick  Sheep. 
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PIGS    (£762  5s.). 

I-arge  White ' \  m 

Middle  White' S| 

Tarn  worth' [  ^3 

Berkshire^     ......  (Z^ 

Large  Black  ' I  °  | 

Lincolnshire  Curly-Coated-'     .        .  /      " 

In  each  of  the  above  Breeds  the  follow- 
ing prizes  will  be  given  : — 

1st   2nd  3rd 
BOAK,  farrowed  in  1908,  1909,  or  £      £     £ 

1910 10     5      3 

BOAR,  farrowed  in  1911  .  .  10  5  3 
BOAR,  farrowed  in  1912  .  .  10  5  3 
Breeding  Sow.  farrowed  in 

1908,  1909,  or  1910.  .  .  .  10  5  3 
Sow,  farrowed  in  1911 .  .  .  10  5  3 
Three  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  in 

1912 10     5      3 

POULTRY  (£400). 

Prizes  of  30s..  20»'.,  and  lOs.  are  offered 
in  each  class  for  the  best  CoCK.  HEN, 
Cockerel,  and  Pullet  of  the  follow- 
ing Breeds: — 

Game,  Old  English. 

Game,  Indian. 

Game,  Modern. 

Game,  Black  Sumatra. 

Langshan. 

Plymouth  Rock,  Barred. 

Plymouth  Rock,  any  other  colour. 

Wyandotte,  Gold  or  Silver  Laced. 

Wyandotte.  "^Tiite. 

Wyandotte,  Black. 

Wyandotte.  Partridge. 

Wyandotte,  Columbian. 

Wyandotte,  Spangled. 

Wyandotte,  Blue. 

Wyandotte,  any  other  variety. 

Orpington,  Buff. 

APIECE  OF  Plate,  value  2/.  2s., 
for  the  best  Buff  Orpington.'' 

Orpington,  White. 

Orpmgton,  Black. 

Orpington,  Spangled. 

Orpington,  any  other  colour. 

Minorca. 

Leghorn,  White. 

Leghorn,  Brown. 

Leghorn,  Black. 

Leghorn,  any  other  colour. 

Dorking. 

Sussex,  Red. 

Sussex,  Light. 

Sussex,  Speckled. 

Three  Serviette  Rings  :  (1)  for 

best  Red.  (2)  for  best  Light,  (3)  for 

best  Speckled  Sussex.  8 

British  Rhode  Island,  Red. 

Ancona. 

Yokohama. 

Brahma. 


POU  LTRY-continued. 

Maline. 

Two  Silver  Medals  :  d)  for  best 
Coucou  de  Maline,  (2)  for  any  other 
variety  of  Maline." 

Campine. 

Silver  Medal  for  best  Campine. » 

Faverolle. 

Houdan. 

Any  other  Breed. 

Bantams,  Old  English  Game. 

Bantams,  Modern  Game. 

Bantams,  Sebright. 

Bantams,  Wyandotte 

Bantams,  Yokohama. 

Bantams,  any  other  variety. 

DUCKS. 

Drake  or  Young  Drake, 

Duck  or  Duckling. 

Aylesbury. 

Rouen. 

Blue  Orpington. 

Any  other  breed. 

GEESE. 
Gander  and  Goose. 

Any  variety. 

TURKEYS. 

Cock. 
Hen. 

PRODUCE  (£294  lOs.)- 

BUTTER. 
Box  of  Twelve  2  lb.  RoUa  or  Squares  of 
Butter,  not  more  than  1  per  cent.  salt. 
1st  il,  2nd  2/.,  3rd  II.  Prizes 

1st   2nd  3rd 

Two  Pounds  of  fresh^  £  « 
Butter,  without  any  salt, 
made  up  in  plain  pounds, 
from  the  milk  of  Channel 
Island,  Devon,  or  South  Devon 
Cattle  and  their  crosses    .        .    2     1    10 

Two  Pounds  of  fresh 
Butter,  without  any  salt, 
made  up  in  plain  pounds, 
from  the  milk  of  Cattle  of  any 
breed  or  cross  other  than 
those  mentioned        .        .       .    2     1    10 

Two  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  plain  pounds,  from  the 
milk  of  Channel  Island,  Devon, 
or  South  Devon  Cattle  and 
their  crosses        .        .        .        .    2     1     10 

Two  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  plain  pounds,  from  the 
milk  of  Cattle  of  any  breed  or 
cross  other  than  those  men- 
tioned     2     1    10 


Cochin. 

>  £72  provided  by  the  National  Pig  Breeders'  Association. 

-  £\S  provided  by  the  British  Berkshire  Society. 

•■>  £18  provided  by  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society. 

•»  £18  provided  by  the  Lincolnshire  Curly-Coated  Pig  Breeders'  Association 

^  Offered  by  the  Buff  Orpington  Club. 

•'  Offered  by  the  Sussex  Poultry  Club. 

■   Offered  by  the  Malines  Poultry  Club. 

«  Offered  by  the  Campine  Club. 
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1    10 


5     3 


BUTTER— conitwjted.         ist 

£ 

Three  Pounds  of  Fresh 
Butter,  slightly  salted,  made 
up  in  pounds  in  the  most 
attractive  marketable  designs 
and  packed  in  non-returnable 
boxes  for  transmission  by  rail 
or  parcel  post      .        ...    2 

CHEESE  (made  in  1912). 
3  Cheeses  in  each 
Entry. 

Three  Cheddar,  not  less  than     £ 

50  lb.  each 5 

three  Cheddar  Truckles   .    4 
Three  Cheshire  ( coloured ).  of 

not  less  than  40  lb.  each    .        .    5 
Three  Cheshire  ( uncoloured ), 

of  not  less  than  40  lb.  each     .    5 
Three  Double  Gloucester, 

not  less  than  22  lb.  each    . 
Three  Lancashire,  not  over 

12  lb.  each  ....    4 

Three  Stilton    ....    4 
Three  Wensleydale  (Stilton 

shape) 3 

Three     wensleydale     or 

Cotherstone  (Stilton  shape)    4 
Three     wensleydale    or 

Cotherstone  (Flat  shape)    .    4 
Three  Cleveland    .       .       .    4 


BREAD 

(Made  from  Sto)ie-<Trou7id  Flour 
from  British  Whial). 

Two  Loaves,  weiirhing  2  lb. 
each  or  therp;\ bouts,  baked  in 
tins.  Open  to  Professional 
Bakers  only  .        .321 

Two  Loaves,  weighing  2  lb. 
each  or  thereabouts,  of  any 
shape.  Open  to  Professional 
Bakers  onlv        .  .        .321 

Two  Loaves  weighing  2  lb. 
each  or  thereabouts,  baked  in 
tins.  Professional  B;ikers  not 
eligible  for  this  class        .        .321 

Two  Loaves,  weighing  2  lb. 
each  or  thereabouts,  of  any 
shape.  Professional  Bakers 
not  eligible  for  this  class  .        .321 

Champion  Silver  Cup,  value 
Ten  Guineas,  for  the  best  exhibit. 

CIDER    AND    PERRY. 
Cask  of  Dry  Cider,  made   in 

1911 4      2      1 

Cask  of  Sweet  Cider,  made 

in  1911 4     2     1 

Cask  of  Cider,  made  previous 

to  1911 4      2      1 

One  Doz.  Dry  Cider,  made 

in   1911 4      2      1 

One  Doz.  sweet  Cider,  made 

in  liHl 4      2      1 

One   Doz.  cider,  made    pre- 
vious to  1911        .  .        .421 
One  Doz.  Dry  Perry    .      .421 
One    Doz.    sweet     perry.   4     2     i 

A  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  exhii)ii 
of  Cider.' 


Prizes 


WOOL  (0/1912  Clip). 


>  Offered  by  Cider  Gro\ver8 


iBt  2iid  3rd 
£       £      £ 

Three  Fleeces,  anv  Long 

Wool 5     3     2 

Three  Fleeces,  any  Short 

Wool .^3  2 

Three  Fleeces.  Mountain 

or   Moorland    (comprising 

Dartmoor,  Rxmoor.Herdwick. 

Welsh  and  Black-faced  Mo\m- 

tain) .S      3     2 

HIVES,  HONEY,  AND 

BEE  APPLIANCES,  s.  s.  s. 

CoUection  of  HiVES       .        .        .  80  40  20 

Frame  Hive 20  15  10 

Do.  for  Cottagers'  use       .        .  20  15  10 

Honey  Extractor   .      .      .  15  10  - 
Observatory  Hive  (not  less 

than  3  frames)    .        .       .        .  20  15  10 

Useful  appliances  .       .       .•  10  -  - 

HON  EY— (Local  Classes). 

Open  to  members  of  Yorkshire  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  only. 

s.     g. 
4     Sections     of     COMB  Cert,  of 

Honey,  about  4  lb.  .10  7/6  Merit. 
Run    OR    Extracted, 

Light-coloured  Cert,  of 

Honey,  about  4  lb.  .  10  7/6  Merit. 
Collective     Exhibit     of 

Comb   Honey ;   Run 

OR  Extra cted.Light- 

coloured     Honey  ;  Cert,  of 

and  1  lb.  of  Wax    .       .    20    10     Merit. 

HONEY— (Open  Competition). 

For  the  purposes  of  Classes  for  Honey 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  divided  into 
Two  Districts:— 

1.  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Cumberland, 
Derby,  Durham,  Hereford,  Lancashire, 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  Monmouth,  North- 
umberland,Nottingham,  Rutland.  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Westmorland,  Wor- 
cester, Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

2.  Counties  of  Bedford,  Berks.,  Bucks., 
Cambridge,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  Hampshire,  Herts. 
Hunts.,  Isle  of  Wight,  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Wiltshire. 

For  each  of  the  above  Districts  the 
following  four  Classes  and  Prizes,  for 
Honey  of  any  year,  have  been  provided  :— 

Prizes 

1st    2nd  3rd 

12  Sections  of  CoMB  Honby,  «.  s.  s. 
about  12  lb 20    15    10 

Run  or  Extracted,  Light- 
coloured  Honey,  about 
121b 20    15    10 

RUN  OR  Extracted,  Me- 
dium or  Dark-coloured 
HONEY,  about  121b.         .       .  20    15   10 

CJRANULATED  HONEY,  about 
12  lb 20    15    10 

of  the  West  of  England. 


cxxxviii         Prize  List  for  Doncaster  Show,   1912. 


Prizes 

MISCELLANEOUS.       itTl^dTd 


Prizes 


MISCELLANEOUS         ^TfTT, 

continued.  i*'    2nd  3rrt 


21b.  of  Wax 10    7/6    5 

3  lb.  of  Wax,  in  marketable  form, 

suitable  for  retail  trade  .        .  10    7/6    5 


Shallow      frames      of      COMB 

Honey,  for  extracting    .       .  20    15    10 
Jars    of     Heather    Honey, 

about  6  lb 20    15    10       HoNEY  Vinegar,  1  quart .       .  7  6    5 

Jars    of    Heather    Mixture  !  Mead,  1  quart      ....  7/6    5 

Extracted   Honey,   about  Other  Practical  Exhibits  .  10     - 

6  lb 20    15  10    j  Other  Scientific  Exhibits  .  10     - 

Display  of  Honey  .       .      .  30   20  10    1 


HORSE-SHOEING    COMPETITIONS     (£81). 

(Open  to  the   United  Kingdom. ) 
Class  I.  Hunters.    Class  II.  Roadsters.    Class  in.  Cart  Horses. 
Prizes  m  each  Class  as  follows  :— 1st,  bl. ;  2nd,  3Z.  10s.  ;  3rd,  2L  10«. ;  4th,  2/. :  5th,  \l.  10s.: 

6th,  1/. 
A  Gold  Medal  will  be  presented  to  the  First  Prize  Winner  in  each  Class,  i 
A  Silver  Medal  and  a  Bronze  Medal  in  each  Class  to  be  competed  for  by  Members  of 

the  National  Master  Farriers'  Association.  2 


BUTTER-MAKING    COMPETITIONS     (£46). 

The  Competitions  will  be  open  only  to  those  resident  in  the  Counties  of  Northum- 
berland. Durham.  Cumberland.  Westmorland,  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  who 
have  been  pupils  or  received  instruction  in  Dairying  at  their  respective  County  Council 
Institutes  or  Dairy  Schools  since  the  1st  day  of  January.  1909,  and  who  have  not 
previous  to  the  31st  of  May,  1912,  won  a  Prize  in  an  open  class  at  the  Shows  of  the 
R.A.S.E.,  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society,  Royal  Counties  Society, 
or  at  the  London  Dairy  Show. 

The  following  Prizes  are  offered  on  each  day :— 1st  Prize,  5/. ;  2nd  Prize,  3/. ; 
3rd  Prize,  21. ;  4th  Prize,  1/. ;  5th  Prize,  10s.  Certificates  of  Merit  will  be  given  to 
those  candidates  obtaining  86  points  out  of  a  possible  100. 


FARM    PRIZES    (£485).^ 

{Open  to  bona-fide  Tenant  Farmers!) 

The  following  Prizes  are  offered  by  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee  for  the  best-managed 

Farms  in  Yorkshire. 
Class  1.— Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  200  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsli 

Land.    1st  Prize,  100/. :  2nd  Prize,  50/. 
Class  II.— Farm,  chieflv  Arable,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under  200  acres,  exclusive 

of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.    1st  Prize,  50/. ;  2nd  Prize.  25/. 
Class   m.— Stock  or  Dairy  Farm,  of  200  acres  or  over,  exclusive  of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh 

Land.    1st  Prize,  100/.;  .nd  Prize,  50/. 
Class  IV.— Stock  or  Dairy  Farm,  of  not  less  than  50  acres  and  under  200  acres,  exclusive 

of  Fell  or  Tidal  Marsh  Land.    Ist  Prize,  50/.  ;  2nd  Prize,  25/. 
Class  v.— Farm,  chiefly  Arable,  of  not  less  than  10  acres  and  under  .50  acres.    1st  prize, 

20/.  ;  2nd  Prize.  10/.  ;  Brd  Prize,  5/. 


HORTICULTURAL     EXHIBITION. 

Prizes  amounting  to  350/. 


SHEEP  DOG  TRIALS'" 

Will  be  held  in  the  Showyard  on  Saturday,  July  6. 
Prizes  amounting  in  all  to  21/. 


DOG   SHOW. 

The  National  Terrier  Club"s  Show  will  lie  held  on  July  4  and  5. 


I  Offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Farriers. 
«  Offered  by  the  National  Master  Farriers'  Association. 
»  Offered  by  the  Doncaster  Local  Committee. 
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ABORTION    in    Cattle,  xxxiii 
Acoriis.  3G8 
Acreage  under  Crops  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  317 

—  in  United  Kingdom,  4Uy,  412 
Actinsf-President,  Thanks  to,  xli 
Additiiinal  Crops  for  Cows  and  Sheep, 

UO-154 
Address  to  Kins"  Georg-e  V.at  Norwich, 

208 
Admissions  bj'  Payment  at  Norwich 

Show,  210 
Agricultural  Education  Associations' 

Exhibit  at  Norwich  Show,  282 
Agricultural    Education    Exhibition, 

1911,280-283 
Agricultural  Research,  Medal  for.  337 
Ayriculture  and  Sails  af  Kent.  Surrey 

and  Susxe.v,  by  Hall  and  Russell,  427 
Animal  Parasites,  384 
Annand  (J.  F.).  Forestry  Exhibition  at 

Norwich,  1911,_  284-289 
Annual  Report  for  1911  of  the  Botanist , 

375-381 
— for  1911  of  the  Consulting  Chemist, 

362-374 

—  for  1911   of  the  Principal    of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  347-362 

—for  1911  of  the  Zoologist,  381-387 

Anthrax,  347 

Ants,  3S6 

Arthurton,  Second  Prize  Farm  of  Mr. 

A.,  320 
Atkinson  (W.  E  G.),  Implements  and 

Tillaye.  117-122 
Auditors,  Election  of,  xxxix 
Autumn  of  1911,  The,  421 
Awards  of  Prizes  at  Norwich  Show. 

xlviii 

BAINBRIDGE  (James),  Farm  Prize 
Competition,    1911,    Classes    III, 
IV.  and  T\.  31S-.327 
Balance  Sheet,  191 1,  Ordinary,  viii 

—  Norwich  Show,  xii 

Barker  (Aldred  F  j,  Wool.  62-8.5  . 
Barley,  Continuous  Growing  of,  392 

—  Meal,  366 
Bastol.  368 

Biffen  (Prof.  R.  H.),  Annual  Report 

for  1911  of  the  Botani.ft,37r)-3Sl 
Big  Bud  in  Black  Currants,  385 
Bird  Druppinus,  372 
Black  Beetle,  1^86 
Botanist,  Annual  Report  of,  375 
Botany  Yarns.  82 


COM 
Botany  Yarn  Spinning,  77 
" '  Blindness '  of  Barley,"  428 
Bran,  11.  366 
Bread  at  Norwich  Show,  239 

—  Composition  and  Food  Value  of, 
1-24 

Brodie  (F.  J.),  "Forecasting  Weather^' 
197-204 

Brodie  (F.  J.),  The  Weather  of  the 
Past  Aqricultural  Year,  418-424 

Brown  (W.  C),  The  Trials  of  Potato 
Diggers  and  Potato  Sorters,  243-252 

"Bniston"  Electric  Lighting  Instal- 
lation, 254 

Butter  at  Norwich  Show,  236 

Butter  Making  Competitions  at  Nor- 
wich Show,  240 

Butter  Tests,  272 

(CAMBRIDGE  University's  Exhibit 
\j    at  Norwich  Show,  281 
Carruthers  (Wm.),  On  the  Vitality  of 

Farm.  Seeds.  168-183 
Cattle  at  Norwich  Show,  216 

—  Exhibits  of  White  Polled,  at  Nor- 
wich, 216 

—  Pathology  Medal  Winners.  336 

—  Prices  of  Fat,  417 
Cawdor,  Death  of  Earl,  329,  xix 
Cement  Refuse,  373 

Cereals,  Germination  of,  174 

—  Vitality  of,  169 
Chafer,  Garden,  384 
Cheese  at  Norwich  Show,  23<i 
Cheeses  for  Small  Holdings,  Making 

of,  279 

Chemist,  Annual  Report  of  Consiilt- 
ing,  362 

Christian,  H.R.H.  Prince.  Address  to, 
xviii 

Christie,  Second  Prize  Farm  of  Mr. 
A.  J.,  324 

Churnability  of  Cream.  278 

Cider  at  Norwich  Show,  237 

Cleveland  Bay  Breeding  in  York- 
shire, 104 

Clovers,  Germination  of,  177 

—  Vitality  of,  170 

Coach  Horse  Breeding  in  Yorkshire, 

104 
Cocoa-nut  Cake,  365 
Cockroach,  386 

Cod-Liver  Oil  Condition  Mixture.  366 
Colonial  Ministers  at  Norwich  Show, 

207,  209 
Committees  for  1912,  Standing,  xxxiv 
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CUJl 

('iiithjioxitioii  and  Food  Value  of  Bread, 

The,  1-24 
Concrete,  Investigation  into  the  Value 

of  Re-inlorced,  122 
L'ontemporartj      Agr'undtural      Laio, 

183-1'J7 
Corn  Pests,  383 
Corn  Crops.  Imports,  Quantities,  and 

Values  of,  415 

—  Prices  of  British,  416 
Cotton  Cake,  3(15 
Council,  Elections  to,  xxxiv 

—  List  of,  i. 

—  Meeting's  in  1911,  Minutes  of,  xvii 
Cream,  Churnability  of,  278 1 

Crops,     Additional,     for    Cows    and 

Sheep,  140 
Crops  and  Grass,  Acreage  under,  412 

—  Produce  of,  and  Yield  per  Acre,  414 
Cross-bred  Yarns,  82 

Cultivators,  120 

DAIRY,  Experiments  in,  278 
Deaths  of  Governors  and  Mem- 
bers diu'inj^'  year,  329,  330 
Demi-Lustre  Yarns,  83 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland,  40 
Diggers,  Potato.  243 
Doncaster  Show,  Prize  List  for,  cxxix 
Down  Wool,  (>5 
Drills,  122 

EGG  Case,  26.-. 
Electric   Lighting    Installation, 
254 
Embryos,  Living,  transferred  to  dead 

seed,  173 
Entries  for  Norwich  Show,  211,  212 
Eradication     of     Wild     Onion,    The. 

404-409 
Examinations  for  N.D.A.  and  N.D.D., 

Results  of,  339,  343 
Expenditure  and  Receipts  at  Norwich 

Show,  xii 
Experiments  at  Woburn  Farm,  387 

—  in  the  Dairy,  278 

FARM  Crop  Pests,  384 
Farm  Prize  Competition,  1911,298- 

327 
Farm  Seeds,  Vitality  of,  16.s 
Fat  Cattle,  Prices  of,  417 
Fawcus  (Henry  E.),  The  Ilorx.e-hre.ed- 

iny  Tndustrij  in  Yorhxhire.  85-ll(! 
Feeding  Stuflfs,  365 
Fertilisers,  371 

Field  Experiments  at  Woburn,  387 
Financial  Statement  by  Chairman  of 

Finance  Committee,  v 
Fish  Manure,  371 
Food  Value  of  Bread,  1-24 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease,  353 
"  Forecasting  Weather,''  197-204 
Forest  Tree  Pests,  382 
Forestry     Exhibition      at      Norwich, 

1911,  284-289 


1 1 ITN 

Fruit  Manure.  371 

—  Pests,  384 

Funds  in  Trust  held  by  Society,  vii 
Furniture  Beetle,  386 

GARDEN  Crop  Pests,  384 
Gastritis  in  Sheep,  Parasitic,  353 
General  Meeting,  Report  of  Council 
to,  December  6,  1911,  328-338  ;  Pro- 
ceedings at,  xxxiv 

—  in  Showyard,  207  ;  Proceedings  at, 

XXV 

Germination  of  Farm  Seeds,  Rapidity 
of,  172,  179 

Glanders,  348 

Glasnevin,  Model  Farm  at,  38 

Gold  Medal  for  Agricultural  Re- 
search, xxiii 

Governors  of  the  Society,  Distribution 
of,  iii 

—  N  umber  of,  since  Establishment  of 
Society,  iv 

Graham  Flour,  10 

Grass,  Acreage  under  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  317 

—  in  United  Kingdom,  412 

—  Experiments,  4(J3 

—  Pests,  3S3 

Grasses,  Germination  of,  175 

—  Vitality  of,  170 

Greaves  (R.  M.j,  Miscellaneoiix  Tni ele- 
ments Exhibited  at  Norwich,  1911, 
252-267 

Greengrass,  First  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  J.. 
320 

Green  -  manuring  Experiments  at 
Woburn,  397 

Ground  Lime,  372 

HACKNEY-BREEDING    in    York- 
shire, 95 
Harper-Adams  College's  Exhibit   at 

Norwich  Show,  282 
Harrows,  120 

Harvester  and  Binder,  260 
Hives,  Honey,  &c.,  at  Norwich  Show, 

240 
Hogg    (W.    H.),    Fann    Prize    Coin- 

uetition,  1911,  Classes  I.  and  II.,  298- 

318 
Home  Nurseries  Competition,  296 
Hops,  Estimated  Total  Production  of, 

415 

—  containing  Arsenic,  373 
Hurse-breediny  Industry  in  Yorhxklre, 

The,  85-116 

Horse  Hoe,  264 

Horse-shoeing  Competitions  at  Nor- 
wich Show,  241 

Horses  at  Norwich  Show,  213 

Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Norwich 
Show,  241 

Households  Flour.  1 1 

Humphries  (A.  E.j,  The  MiUing  oj 
\\  loeat  (U  the  United  Kinydom.,  24-37 

Hunter-breeding  in  Yorkshire,  86    , 
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piPLEMENTS  and  Tillage,  117-122 

Tnrcxtifft/fio/t  infa  the  value  of  Ferro 
or  Be -I  It  til  reed  Concrete  for  Fiirm 
and  Ettafe  jji/rjwses.  A/i.  122-139 

Ireland.  State  Aid  to  Agriculture 
in.  37 

Irish  Agricultural  Org'anisation 
Society,  4() 

Irish  Cattle  in  Norfolk.  299 

JUDGES  at  Norwich  Show,  xliii 


KING.  H.M.  the,  letter  from,  242, 32S, 
xvii,  XXXV 

—  Presentation    of    Address    to.    at 
Norwich.  208 

—  Telegrram  from.  S32,  xxv 

—  Thanks  to,  xl 

Knigfht.  Second  Prize  Farm  of  Mr. 

A.,  315 
Knig-ht,   Second   Prize  Farm   of  Mr. 

S.  J..  311 

LAW  Cases,  Agricultural,  LSii 
Lime,    Experiment    on    the    use 
of,  403 
Lime,  Ground,  372 

—  Refuse      from      Water-softening 
Works,  373 

Linseed  Cake,  3tt.T 
List  of  Council,  i 

Live    Stock    in    Great    Britain,    &c.. 
Number  of,  412,  413 

—  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  317 

—  Returns,  410 

Local  Committee,  Thanks  to,  xxix 
Lucerne,  Experiments  on,  39H 
Lustre  Wools,  t^o 

—  Yarn  Spinning-,  77 

—  Yarns,  83 

MACHINE  for    Dressing  Mangold 
Seed,  2.58 
Mackenzie    (K.  J.  J.),  Sural  Educu- 

fioii  m  our  Villa r/e  So/tools,  154-1(58 
McFadyean     (Sir'    John),       Anmial 

Report  for  1911   of  the  Principal  of 

the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 'Si7 -362 
McRow "    (Thomas),      The     Norwich 

5/iow,  1911,204-242 
Maiden  (W.  J.),  Additional  Crops  for 

Coios  and  Sheep.  140-154 
Mangold    Seed.    Machine    for    dress- 
ing. 2.58 
JIanure  Distributor,  260 
Manus  Milking  Machine,  256 
Mathews  (Ernest),  Milk  and  Butter 

Tents    at    t/ie    Norajich    Shoio,   1911, 

267-280 
Meal  Sifter,  2.53 
Means.  Second  Prize  Farm  of  Mr.  F.. 

326 
Members  of  Society.  Distribution  of. 

ill 

—  Deaths  of.  during  Year,  329,  33(1 


Members  of  Society.  Numbers  of,  since 
Establishment  of  Society,  iv 

Merino  Wool,  67.  69 

Meteorology  at  Norwich  Show,  283 

Middlings.  33 

.1/(7^  afid  Butter  Tests  at  the  Xorwich 
Shoto,  1911.  267-280 

Milking  Machine,  25(5 

Milk-vield  Tests,  267 

Mill.  Roller,  2(J5 

Milling  of  Wheat  in  tire  United  King- 
dom. The,  24-37 

Minutes  of  Council  Meetings  in  1911, 
xvii 

Miscellaneous  Implements  exhibited  at 
Xorwich,  1911,  252-267 

Mites,  386 

Motor  Roller,  2(i0 

NATIONAL  Diploma,  Results  of 
Examinations  for,  in  Agricul- 
ture, 339  ;  in  Dairying,  343 

National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute's 
Exhibits  at  Norwich  Show,  283 

Nature  Study  at  Norwich  Show,  283 

New  Implements,  2.52-267 

Nitrate  Salt,  372 

Nitrogenous  Top-dressings,  Experi- 
ments with,  on  Wheat,  396 

Xorwich  Show,  The.  204-242 

—  Attendance  at,  210 

—  Awards  of  Prizes  at,  xlviii 

-  Officials  and  Judges  at,  xliii 

—  Entries  for,  211,  212 

—  Receipts  and  Expenditure  at,  xii 
Xotes,    Com mnmcat ions  and  Reriews, 

425-430 

OAT  Feed,  .367 
Offals,  367 
Officials    and     Judges    at    Norwich 

Show,  xliii 
Officials  of  the  Societv,  ii 
Oil  Engine,  259,  261 
Onion,  Eradication  of  the  Wild,  404 
On  the  Vitality  of  Farm  Seeds,  \m-\%3 
Onslow,  Death  of  Earl  of,  xxxi 
Orwin  (C.  S.),  An  Investigation   into 
the   Value  of  Ferro  or  Re-inforced 
Concrete  for  Farm  ami  Estate  Pur- 
poses, 122-139 

PARASITES,  Animal.  384 
Parasitic  Gastritis  in  Sheep,  353 
Pasture  Grasses.  Germination  of,  175, 

176 
Patents  Flour.  10 
Perry  at  Norwich  Show,  237 
Pigs  at  Norwich  Show,  232 
Plansifter,  double  crank  265 
Plantations  and  Home  Nurseries  Com- 

^ye('/^io«,  1911,290-298 
Plough,  The,  117 

-  for  Cutting  Turf,  260 

-  Steam,  253 
Traction,  264 
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Plunkett  (8ir  Horace),  Staff  Aid  to 
Aqrirulturr  in  Iveland,  37-61 

Pony  Breeding:  in  Yorkshire,  llti 

Portable  Buildings,  266 

Potato  Diggers  and  Sorters,  Trials  of, 
24.3 

—  Disease.  Expei-iments  on  the  Pre- 
vention of,  403 
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FREE  ADMISSION  TO  SHOWS. 
The  Society  holds  every  year  an  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock,  Farm  Produce, 
and  Implements,  to  which,  and  to  the  Grand  Stands  at  the  Horse  Ringf,  Dairy, 
and  elsewhere.  Members  are  entitled  to  free  admission. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  ENTRIES  AT  THE  ANNUAL  SHOW. 
Entries  of  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Pigrs.  Poultry,  Produce.  &c.,  can  be  made 
by  Members  at  reduced  rates.  For  Implement  exhibits  the  entry-fee  of  £1 
payable  in  addition  to  the  chai'^es  for  space  is  not  charged  when  a  pai-tner  of 
the  firm  is  a  Member  of  the  Society.  Firms  and  Companies  may  secure  these 
privileg'es  by  the  Membership  of  one  or  more  of  their  partners. 

SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Every  Member  is  entitled  to  receive,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  each  Volume  of  which  contains  articles  and  communications 
by  leading  authorities  on  the  most  important  agricultural  questions  of  the  day, 
together  with  official  reports  by  the  Society's  Scientific  Advisers  and  on  the 
various  departments  of  the  Annual  Shows,  and  other  interesting  features. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  obtained  by  Non-Members  of  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  John  Murray,  50a  Albemarle  Street,  W.,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings 
per  copy. 

Copies  of  the  Society's  pamphlets,  sold  at  not  less  than  One  Shilling  each, 
are  obtainable  by  Members  at  half  price  on  direct  application  to  the  Secretary. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 
The  Society  has  a  large  and  well-stocked  library  of  standard  books  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.     A  Reading   Room  is  provided,  at  which  the  principal 
agricultural  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  can  be  consulted  by  Members 
during  ofiice  hours  (10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  Saturdays,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.). 

CHEMICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

The  Society  makes  annually  a  considerable  grant  from  its  general  funds  in 
order  that  Members  may  obtain  at  low  rates  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs,  fertilisers, 
soils,  &c.,  by  the  Society's  Consulting  Chemist  (Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker, 
Analytical  Laboratory,  22  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.C.).  Members  may  also 
consult  Dr.  Voelcker  either  personally  or  by  letter  at  a  small  fee. 

VETERINARY  PRIVILEGES. 

Members  can  consult  the  Professors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary-  College. 
Camden  Town,  X.W.,  at  fixed  rates  of  charge,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  to  the  College  Infirmary  on  the  same  terms  as 
subscribers  to  the  College. 

BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

Reports  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the  Society's  Botanist  (Professor 
R.  H.  BiFPEN,  M.A.,  School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge),  on  the  purity  and 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  and  on  diseases  or  weeds  aifecting  farm  crops, 
at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  in  each  case. 

ZOOLOGICAL  PRIVILEGES. 
Information  respecting-  anj-  animal  (quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.) 
which,  in  any  stage  of  its  life,  affects  the  farm  or  rural  economy  generally, 
with  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  prevention  and  remedy  in  respect  to  any 
such  animal  that  may  be  injurious,  can  be  obtained  by  Members  from  the 
Society's  Zoologist  (Mr.  Cecil  Warburton,  M.A.,  School  of  Agriculture, 
Cambridge)  at  a  fee  of  one  shilling  in  each  case. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS  OF  GOVERNORS  AND  MEMBERS. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Governors  and  Members  is  held  in  London 
during  the  week  of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show.    A  General  Meeting  is  usually 
also  held  in  the  Showyard  during  the  week  of  the  Show. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  OF  GOVERNORS 


In  addition  to  the  privileges  of  Members,  as  described  above,  Governors  are 
entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  each  Volume  of  the  Journal,  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  are  alone  eligible  for  election  as  President, 
Trustee,  and  Vice-President.  The  minimum  Annual  Subscription  of  a  Governor  is  £b, 
with  a  Life  Composition  of  £'50. 
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PRIVILEGES    OF   MEMBERSHIP. 


CHEMICAL.— Advice    to    Buyers    of    Fertilisers    and 
Feeding"  Stuffs ;  Analyses ;  Sample  of  Order  Form, 

&C.  (page  ii.). 
BOTANICAL. — Information    on    purchase    and   value 

of    Seeds   and    other    matters ;   Suggestions   and 

Samples  of  Order  Form  (page  vii.). 
ZOOLOGICAL.— Information  on  Pests  of  Farm  Crops, 

Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  and  Domesticated  Animals, 

&C,  (page  xi.). 
VETERINARY.— Privileges  and  Information  (page  xii.). 

GENERAL     PRIVILEGES. 

FREE  ADMISSION  to  Show,  Grand  Stand,  &c.,  and  use  of  Members' 

Pavilion  in  Show  Yard. 
SOCIETY'S   JOURNAL  and  other  Publications. 
LIBRARY  AND   READING   ROOM,  16  Bedford  Square. 

(Ojieu  to  Menilicrs  fnim  10  a. in.  t(i  4  p.m.  ;   Saturdays,  10  a.m.  t(j  2  jj.m.) 

REDUCED  RATES  for  entry  of  Live  Stock,  Implements,  Produce, 
(fee.  at  Show. 

TERMS     OF     MEMBERSHIP. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION— Governor 
Member 
LIFE  COMPOSITIONS— Governor  - 
Member    - 


-  Minimum     £5. 

-  Minimum     £1. 

-       £50. 
£15. 


THOMAS  McROW, 
Ifi  Bedford  Square,  W.C.  Secretary. 

Jannary.   1912. 
Telegraphic  Address :  "  Practice.  LONDON."     Telephone  Number :  "  GERHARD  3675." 


MEMBERS'  PRIVILEGES  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

(Applicable  only   to   the  case  of  persons   who   are  not  commercially 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  substance  sent  for  Analysis.) 


THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 

RATES  OF  CHARGES  FOR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

These  privileges  are  applicable  only  when  the  Analyses  are  for  bond  fide 
agricultural  purposes,  and  are  required  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  their 
own  use  and  guidance  in  respect  of  farms  or  land  in  their  own  occupation  and 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Analyses  are  given  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  required  for  the 
individual  and  sole  benefit  of  the  Member  applying  for  them,  and  must  not  be 
used  for  other  persons,  or  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Analyses  and  reports  may  not  be  communicated  to  either  vendor  or 
manufacturer,  except  in  cases  of  dispute. 

Land  or  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  and  others,  when  forwarding  samples,  are 
required  to  state  the  names  of  those  Members  on  whose  behalf  they  apply. 

£  X.  d. 
l.-Aii  opinion  on  the  purity  of  any  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff 

(so  far  as  this  can  be  given  without  detailed  analysis)  .  .  10 
2. — Determination  of  any  one  ordinary  constituent  in  a  Fertiliser 

or  Feeding  Stuff 2  6 

3.— Determination  of  Potash 5  0 

4.— Commercial  Analysis  of  any  ordinary  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  5  0 

5.— Full  Analysis  of  any  compound  Fertiliser  or  Feeding  Stuff  .  10  0 
6.— Analysis  of  any  other  material  in  ordinary  use  for  agricultural 

purposes 10  0 

7.—  Analysis  of  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  or  other  Dairy  produce  from 

Members'  own  farms 2  6 

(N.B.— Samples  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  are  not  undertaken  for  analysis.) 

8.— Analysis  of  Water 1    10     0 

9.— Analysis  of  Soil — determination  of  Lime  only  .        .        .       .  10     0 

10.— Analysis  of  Soil— partial 10     0 

11.— Analysis  of  Soil— complete      .        . 3     0     0 

12.    Consultation  by  letter  or  personal  appointment       ...  50 

OPINION     OF     VALUE. 

WUIl  the  aruilysis  loill  he  given,  as  far  a.s  possible,  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  article  analysed  is  worth  the  price  asked  for  it,  or  not, 
provided  the  cost  of  the  same,  together  loith  guarantee  {if  any)  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  purchase,  he  given  at  the  time. 


ALL    SAMPLES    AND    COMMUNICATIONS,    TOGETHER    WITH    FEES 
FOR  ANALYSIS,  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  TO— 

DR.    VOELCKER,   Analytical    Laboratory, 
22,  Tudor   Street,    London,    E.C. 

After  June  24th,  1912,  Dp.  Voelckep's  address  will  be  1,  TUDOR   STREET,  E.C. 
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Instructions  for  Selecting  and  Sending  Samples  for  Analysis. 

GENERAL  RULES.— (1.)  A  sample  taken  for  analysis  should  be  fairly  representative 
of  the  bulk  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.— (2.)  The  sample  should  reach  the  Analyst 
in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  at  the  time  when  drawn. 


When  Fertilisers  are  delivered  in  bags,  select  four  or  five  of  these  from  the  bulk, 
and  either  turn  them  out  on  a  floor  and  rapidly  mix  their  contents,  or  else  drive  a 
shovel  into  each  bag  and  draw  out  from  as  near  the  centre  as  possible  a  couple  of 
shovelfuls  of  the  manure,  and  mix  these  quickly  on  a  floor. 

Halve  the  heap  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways,  take  one  half  (rejecting  the  other) 
and  mix  again  rapidly,  flattening  down  with  the  shovel  any  lumps  that  appear. 
Repeat  this  operation  until  at  last  only  some  three  or  four  pounds  are  left. 

From  this  fill  three  tins,  holding  from  Jib.  to  lib.  each,  mark,  fasten  up  and  seal 
each  of  these.    Send  one  for  analysis,  and  retain  the  others  for  reference. 

Or, — the  manure  m^ay  be  put  into  glass  bottles  provided  with  well-fltting  corks  ; 
the  bottles  should  be  labelled  and  the  corks  sealed  down.  The  sample  sent  for 
analysis  can  be  packed  in  a  wooden  box  and  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

When  manures  are  delivered  in  bulk,  portions  should  be  successively  drawn  from 
diferent  parts  of  the  bulk,  the  heap  being  turned  over  now  and  again.  The  portions 
drawn  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  subdivided,  and,  finally,  samples  should  be  taken 
as  before,  except  that  when  the  manure  is  coarse  and  bulky  it  is  advisable  to  send 
larger  samples  than  when  it  is  in  a  finely  divided  condition. 


Linseed,  Cotton,  and  other  Feeding  Calces.— If  a  single  cake  betaken,  three  strips 
should  be  broken  off  right  across  the  cake,  and  from  the  middle  portion  of  it,  one  piece 
to  be  sent  for  analysis,  and  the  other  two  retained  for  reference.  Each  of  the  three 
pieces  should  be  marked,  wrapped  in  paper,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  The  piece 
forwarded  for  analysis  can  be  sent  by  post  or  rail. 

A  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  select  four  to  six  cakes  from  different  parts  of  the 
delivers',  then  break  off  a  piece  about  four  inches  wide  from  the  middle  of  each  cake, 
and  pass  these  pieces  through  a  cake-breaker.  The  broken  cake  should  then  be  well 
mixed  and  three  samples  of  about  1  lb.  each  should  be  taken  and  kept  in  tins  or  bags, 
duly  marked,  fastened,  and  sealed  as  before.  One  of  these  lots  should  be  sent  for 
analysis,  the  remaining  two  being  kept  for  reference.  It  is  advisable  also  with  the 
broken  pieces  to  send  a  small  strip  from  an  unbroken  cake. 

Feeding  Meals,  Grain,  &c.— Handfuls  should  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  half  a 
dozen  different  bags  of  the  delivery  ;  these  lots  should  then  be  well  mixed,  and  three 
i-lb.tins  or  bags  filled  from  the  heap,  each  being  marked,  fastened  up,  and  sealed.  One 
sample  is  to  be  forwarded  for  analysis  and  the  others  retained  for  reference. 


Soils.- Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  in  length  and  width,  and  from  9  to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the  field 
a  space  of  about  12  inches  square  ;  dig  round  in  a  slanting  direction  a  trench,  so  as  to 
leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  and  its  subsoil  9  to  12  inches  deep  ;  trim  this  block  to 
make  it  to  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the  open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then 
pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it  up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid, 
and  send  by  rail.  The  soil  wiU  then  tee  received  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at  once 
inverted  over  the  soil,  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

Waters.— Samples  of  water  are  best  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester  bottles, 
holding  half  a  gallon.  One  such  bottle  is  sufficient  for  a  single  sample.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  these  scrupulously  clean.  In  taking  a  sample  of  water  for  analysis 
it  is  advisable  to  reject  the  first  portion  drawn  or  pumped,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sample  of 
the  water  when  in  ordinary  flow.  The  bottle  should  be  rinsed  out  with  the  water  that 
is  to  be  analysed,  and  it  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top.  The  stopper  should  be 
secured  with  string,  or  be  tied  over  with  linen  or  soft  leather.  The  sample  can  then  be 
sent  carefully  packed  either  in  a  wooden  box  with  sawdust,  &c.,  or  in  a  hamper  with 
straw. 

Milk.- A  pint  bottle  should  be  sent  in  a  wooden  box. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS.  Time  for  Taking  Samples.— AU  samples,  both  of 
fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  should  be  taken  as  soon  after  their  delivery  as  possible, 
and  should  reach  the  Analyst  within  ten  days  after  delivery  of  the  article.  In  every 
case  it  is  advisable  that  the  Analyst's  certificate  be  received  before  a  fertiliser  is  sown 
or  a  feeding  stuff  is  given  to  stock. 

Procedure  in  the  Event  of  the  Vendor  wishing  Fresh  Samples  to  be  Drawn.— 
Should  a  purchaser  find  that  the  Analyst's  certificate  shows  a  fertiliser  or  feeding  stuff 
not  to  come  up  to  the  guarantee  given  him,  he  may  inform  the  vendor  of  the  result 
and  complain  accordingly.  He  should  then  send  to  the  vendor  one  of  the  two  samples 
which  he  has  kept  for  reference.  If,  however,  the  vendor  should  demand  that  a  fresh 
sample  be  drawn,  the  purchaser  must  allow  this,  and  also  give  the  vendor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present,  either  in  person  or  through  a  representative  whom  he  may 
appoint.  In  that  case  three  samples  should  l)e  taken  in  the  presence  of  both  parties 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before  described,  each  of  which  should  be  duly  packed 
up,  labelled  and  sealed  by  both  parties.  One  of  these  ia  to  be  given  to  tho  vendor,  one 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Analyst,  and  the  third  is  to  be  kept  by  the  purchaser  for  reference 
or  future  analysis  if  necessary. 


P  p  in 


Suggestions  to  Pupchasers  of  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Purchasers  are  recommended  in  all  cases  to  insist  on  having  an  INVOICE,  and  to  see  that 
such  invoice  contains  the  following  particulars  :— 
In  the  ease  of  Fertilisers  :— 

(1)  The  name  of  the  Fertiliser. 

(2)  Whether  the  Fertiliser  is  artificially  compounded  or  not. 

(3)  The  minimum  analysis  of  the  FertiUser  in    respect  of    its    principal    fertilising 
ingredients. 

In  the  case  of  artificially  prepared  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cattle  :— 

(1)  The  name  of  the  article. 

(2)  The  description  of  the  article— whether  it  has  been  prepared  (a)  from  one  substance 
or  seed,  or  (i)  from  more  than  one  substance  or  seed. 

(3)  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaranteed. 

For  example : 

(a)  An  invoice  describing  an  article  as  "  Linseed  Cake  "  implies  a  warranty  that  the 

article  is  pure,  i.e.,  is  prepared  from  linseed  only  ;  "Cotton  Cake"  (whether 
decorticated  or  undecorticated),  and  "Rape  Cake"  (for  feeding  purposes), 
would  come  under  a  similar  category. 
Purchasers  are  reminded  that  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "95  per  cent."  "  Oil  Cake"  <fcc., 
affords  no  security  against  adulteration.  Tlte  adoption  of  the  ORDER  FORM  issued 
by  the  Society  is  therefore  strongly  recommended. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Compound  Cake  or  Feeding  Stuff,  a  Vendor  is  compelled  by  the 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of    1906  to    state  the  percentages    of   oil 

and  albuminoids  guaranteed,  and  that  it   is  prepared  from  more  than  one 

substance,  but  he  is  not  required  to  specify  the  particular  materials  used 

in  its  preparation.     Purchasers  are  recommended,  therefore,  to  buy  Mixed 

Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  with  a  guaranteed  analysis.     Any  statements  in 

the  invoice  as  to  the  component  parts  of    such  Mixed   Cake  or   Meal  will 

take  effect  as  a  warranty,  as  also  will  any  statements  in  an  invoice,  circular, 

or  advertisement  as  to  the  percentages  of  nutritive  and  other  ingredients  in 

any  article  sold  for  use  as  food  for  cattle. 

Members  of  the  Society  are  strongly  recommended  not  only  to  see  that  the  Invoices 

given  to  them  accurately  describe  the  goods  they  have  ordered,  but  to  make  all  their  orders 

subject  to  the  Analysis  and  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 

England.    Copies  of  a  Form  of  Order  (see  page  v,)  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  on 

application  to  the  Secretary. 

Attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  recommendations  below  as  to  the  qualities  of 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  which  purchasers  should  demand. 


Conditions  of   Purchase  and  Sale. 

FERTILISERS. 

Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  "pure,"  and  to  contain  not  less 
than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  "  Degelatinized  "  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  "  pure,"  and  to  contain  not  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of 
"  Soluble  Phosphate."  [From  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good 
quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  "made  from  raw  bone  and  acid  only,"  and  to  be 
sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates, 
and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  &c.,  to  be  sold  by  analysis 
stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and 
Ammonia  contained. 

Basic  Slag  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufilciently  finely  ground  that  80  to  90  per  cent, 
passes  through  a  sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  to  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highest  grades 
range  from  17  to  2(3  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid  ;  medium  grades  14  to  16  per  cent. ;  and 
low  grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the 
minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  "  PURE,"  and  to  contain  not  less  than  24  per  cent, 
of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  "  PURE,"  and  to  contain  95  per  cent,  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for  sowing. 

FEEDING     STUFFS. 

Linseed  Cake,  Cotton  Cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and  Rape  Cake  (for  feeding 
purposes;  to  be  pure,  i.e.,  prepared  only  from  the  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name 
is  derived ;  and  to  be  in  sound  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids 
guaranteed  must  also  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  "purity"  or  otherwise  of  any 
feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding  Cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  to  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed  analysis,  giving  the  per- 
centages of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  sound  in  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an 
injurious  nature,  or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  PURCHASE  AND  SALE. 


FERTILISERS. 

Raw  Bones,  Bone-meal,  or  Bone-dust  to  be  guaranteed  "pure,"  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  4  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Steamed  or  " Degelatinized "  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  "pure,"  and 
to  contain  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  not 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Mineral  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  a 
certain  percentage  of  "  Soluble  Phosphate."  [From  25  to  28  per  cent, 
of  Soluble  Phosphate  is  an  ordinarily  good  quality.] 

Dissolved  Bones  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  "made  from  raw  bone 
and  acid  only,"  and  to  be  sold  as  containing  stated  minimum  per- 
centages of  Soluble  Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia. 

Compound  Artificial  Manures,  Bone  Manures,  Bone  Compounds,  &c., 
to  be  sold  by  analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Soluble 
Phosphate,  Insoluble  Phosphates,  and  Ammonia  contained. 

feasic  Slafj  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  sufficiently  finely  ground  that  80 
to  90  per  cent,  passes  through  a  sieve  having  10,000  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  to  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
or  its  equivalent  in  Phosphate  of  Lime.  [The  highest  grades  range 
from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid ;  medium  grades  14  to  16 
per  cent. ;  and  low-grades  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Phosphoric  Acid.] 

Peruvian  Guano  to  be  described  by  that  name,  and  to  be  sold  by 
analysis  stating  the  minimum  percentages  of  Phosphates  and  Ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  to  be  guaranteed  "  PURE,"  and  to  contain  not 
less  than  24  per  cent,  of  Ammonia. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  to  be  guaranteed  "  pure,"  and  to  contain  95  per 
cent.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Kainit  to  be  guaranteed  to  contain  23  per  cent,  of  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

All  Fertilisers  to  be  delivered  in  good  and  suitable  condition  for 
sowing. 

FEEDING    STUFFS. 

Linseed  cake,  Cotton  cake  (Decorticated  and  Undecorticated),  and 
Rape  cake  (for  feeding  purposes)  to  be  pure,  i.e.,  prepared  only  from 
the  one  kind  of  seed  from  which  their  name  is  derived  ;  and  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  The  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids  guaran- 
teed must  also  be  stated.  The  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  conclusive  as  to 
the  "purity"  or  otherwise  of  any  feeding  stuffs. 

Mixed  Feeding-cakes,  Meals,  &c.,  to  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  giving  the  percentages  of  oil  and  albuminoids,  to  be  in 
sound  condition,  and  to  contain  nothing  of  an  injurious  nature, 
or  ingredients  that  are  worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 


MEMBERS'  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES. 

THE  COUNCIL  HAVE  FIXED  THE  FOLLOWING 

RATES    OF  CHARGES  FOR    THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

BY   THE    SOCIETY'S    BOTANIST. 

The  charge  for  examination  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application,  and  the 

carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid.     When,  however,  bond  fide  inquiries 

require  no  special  investigation  the  fees  will  be  returned  with  the  reply. 


1. — Report  on  the  purity  and  germinating  capacity  of  samples 
of  agricultural  seeds,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  impurities  or  adulterants  present        .       \s. 

2. — Report  on  the  constitution  of  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  and 
an  opinion  as  to  their  suitability  for  temporary  leys, 
permanent  pastures,  &c.      .         .         .         .         .         .       I5. 

3. — Identification  of   weeds  and   poisonous   plants  with   sug* 

gestions  for  their  eradication        .         .         .         .         .       \s. 

4. — Report  on  the  fungoid  diseases  affecting  farm  crops,  with 
an  account  of  the  methods  suitable  for  their  treatment, 
where  known     ........       Is. 

5. — Report  on  the  natural  herbage  of  a  district  as  a  guide  to 

the  formation  of  permanent  pastures     .  .         .       I5. 

6. — Report  on  the  suitability  or  otherwise  of  the  different 
varieties  of  the  chief  farm  crops  for  local  conditions 
(where  the  information  is  available),  stating  their  average 
cropping  capacity  as  compared  with  other  varieties,  their 
quality,  power  of  resistance  to  various  diseases,  and 
general  purity  to  type         .         .         .         .         .         .Is. 

7. — Reports  on  any  other  matters  of  a  botanical  nature  of 

interest  to  agriculturists \s. 


PURCHASE   OF   SEEDS. 

The  purchaser  should  obtain  from  the  vendor,  by  invoice  or  other  writing, 
the  proper  designation  of  the  seeds  he  buys,  with  a  guarantee  of  the  percentage 
of  purity  and  germination,  and  of  its  freedom  from  ergot,  and,  in  the  case  of 
clover,  from  the  seeds  of  dodder  and  broom-rape. 

Copies  of  the  "Order  Form  and  Conditions  of  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Seeds" 
(see  page  ix)  may  be  obtained  by  Members  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
1<5  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 


VII 


MEMBERS'  BOTANICAL  PRIVILEGES  {continued). 

THE   SAMPLING   OF  SEEDS. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  This 
should  be  drawn  from  the  bulk  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  not  from  the 
sample  sent  by  the  vendor. 

When  legal  evidence  is  required,  the  sample  should  be  taken  from  the  bulk, 
and  placed  in  a  sealed  bag"  in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sample  and  bulk  be  not  tampered  with  after  delivery,  or  mixed  or 
brought  in  contact  with  any  other  sample  or  bulk. 

At  least  one  ounce  of  grass  and  other  small  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  two 
ounces  of  cereals  and  the  larger  seeds.  When  the  bulk  is  obviously  impure, 
the  sample  should  be  at  least  double  the  amount  specified.  Grass  seeds  should 
be  sent  at  least  four  weeks,  and  seeds  of  clover  and  cereals  two  weeks  before 
they  are  to  be  used. 

The  exact  name  under  which  the  sample  has  been  sold  and  analysed 
should  accompany  it. 

REPORTING   THE   RESULTS. 

The  Report  will  be  made  on  a  schedule  in  which  the  nature  and  amount  of 
impurities  will  be  stated,  and  the  number  of  days  each  sample  has  been  under 
test,  with  the  percentage  of  the  seeds  which  have  germinated. 

"  Hard  "  clover  seeds,  though  not  germinating  within  the  time  stated,  will 
be  considered  good  seeds,  and  their  percentage  separately  stated. 

The  impurities  in  the  sample,  including  the  chaff  of  the  species  tested,  will 
be  specified  in  the  schedule,  and  only  the  percentage  of  the  pure  seed  of  that 
species  will  be  reported  upon ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  sample  will  be 
stated.  The  Real  Value  is  the  combined  percentages  of  purity  and  germina- 
tion, and  is  obtained  by  multiplying  these  percentages  and  dividing  by  100 ; 
thus  in  a  sample  of  Meadow  Fescue  having  88  per  cent,  purity  and  95  per  cent, 
germination,  88  multiplied  by  9.5  gives  8,360,  and  this  divided  by  100  gives  83"6, 
the  Real  Value. 

SELECTING   SPECIMENS  OF   PLANTS. 

When  a  specimen  is  sent  for  determination,  the  whole  plant  should  be 
taken  up  and  the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be 
in  flower  or  fruit.  They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm 
paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.    They  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle,  or  packed  in  tinfoil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
inquiry. 

PARCELS    OR    LETTERS    CONTAINING    SEEDS    OR    PLANTS    FOR 

EXAMINATION  MUST   BE    ADDRESSED    (CARRIAGE    OR   POSTAGE 

PREPAID)    TO— 

PROFESSOR    R.  H.    BIFFEN,  M.A., 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 
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Quantity. 


Cocksfoot 

germinating  90  per  cent. 

Meadow  Fescue                                    , 

,           95  per  cent. 

Tall  Fescue 

1 

,           90  per  cent. 

Meadow  Foxtail                                     , 

,           70  per  cent. 

Timothy 

9 

,           95  per  cent. 

Rough  Stalked  Meadow  Grass            , 

,           80  per  cent. 

Smooth  Stalked  Meadow  Grass          , 

,           70  per  cent. 

Perennial  Ryegrass                               , 

,           95  per  cent. 

Italian  Ryeg 

rass                                   , 

,           95  per  cent. 

Red  Clover 

,           98  per  cent. 

Alsike 

ai  ,2  a    . 

J.      (3    S  -3                                         ' 

,           98  per  cent. 

White  Clover     /  "H  ^  So^ 

98  per  cent. 

Trefoil 

/?!" 

,           98  per  cent. 

Yarrow 

,           80  per  cent. 

Variety. 

.Wheat 

.Barley                             , 

,           98  per  cent. 
,           98  per  cent. 

.Oats 

,           98  per  cent. 

.Turnips                           , 

,           98  per  cent. 

.Swede  Turnips              , 

,           98  per  cent. 

.Cabbage                          , 

,           98  per  cent. 

.Mangel  Wurzel,  75  per  cent,  of  fruits,  each 
containing  at  least  one  germinating  seed. 


Signature. 


MEMBERS'  ZOOLOGICAL  PRIVILEGES. 


The  Council  have  fixed  the  charge  of  Is.  for  information  to  be 
supplied,  by  the  Society's  Zoologist,  respecting  any  injurious  (animal, 
quadruped,  bird,  insect,  worm,  &c.)  pests. 

(1)  FARM   CROPS. 

All  the  ordinary  farm  crops  are  subject  to  numerous  pests,  some  attacking 
the  roots,  some  the  leaves,  others  the  stem  or  the  blossom.  The  first  necessity 
is  the  accurate  identification  of  the  pest  in  any  case,  for  a  knowledge  of  its 
life-history  often  suggests  a  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

(2)  FRUIT   TREES. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  orchard  and  bush-fruit  pests.  Some  (codlin 
moth,  pear-midge,  &c.)  attack  the  fruit ;  others  (red-spider,  aphis,  caterpillars, 
&c.)  the  leaves  ;  others  (woolly  aphis,  boring  beetles,  &c.)  the  stem.  Informa- 
tion will  be  given  as  to  the  identity  of  any  pest  and  the  best  way  of  combating 
it. 

(3)   FOREST   TREES. 

Advice  will  be  given  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  forest-tree  pests,  in 
plantations,  nursery  gardens,  or  ornamental  grounds.  Such  pests  may  attack 
the  trunks  (beech-scale,  boring  insects,  <fcc.),  the  leaves  (caterpillars  aphis,  &c.), 
or  the  roots  (cockchafer,  grubs,  &c.,  in  young  plantations). 

(4)   DOMESTICATED   ANIMALS. 

Animal  parasites,  whether  external  or  internal,  may  be  sent  for  identification 
and  advice.  They  include  worms,  fly-maggots,  ticks,  lice,  &c.,  and  many  well- 
known  diseases  (warbles,  gapes,  &c.)  are  due  to  them. 

Diseases  of  animals  due  to  other  causes  should  be  referred  to  the  Veterinary 
Department. 

N.B. — It  is  very  important  that  specimens  should  reach  the  Zoologist 
fresh  and  in  good  condition.  It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the 
cause  of  injury  in  the  case  of  crushed  and  shrivelled  material.  Tin  boxes 
should  be  used,  and  some  damp  blotting-paper  inserted  to  prevent  undiie 
drying.  In  the  case  of  root-pests,  the  root  should  be  sent  with  its 
surrounding  soil, 

PARCELS    OR   LETTERS  CONTAINING  SPECIMENS  (CARRIAGE  OR 
POSTAGE  PAID)   MUST  BE   ADDRESSED  TO— 

Mr.     CECIL     WARBURTON,    M.A., 
School  of  Agriculture,  Cambridge. 


MEMBERS'  VETERINARY  PRIVILEGES. 


In  order  to  enable  Members  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  Veterinary  advice 
when  the  necessity  arises,  the  Society  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  under  which  diseased  animals  may  be  admitted  to  the 
College  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and  the  Professors  of  the  College  may  be  con- 
sulted or  called  upon  to  investigate  outbreaks  of  disease  at  greatly  reduced  fees. 

I.— ADMISSION  OF  SICK  OR  DISEASED  ANIMALS  TO  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Members  of  the  Society  have  all  the  privileges  of  subscribers  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  N.W.,  so  far  as  the  admission  for  treatment 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine  is  concerned,  without  bein^  called  upon  to  pay  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  College  of  two  guineas.  The  charges  made  by  the 
College  for  keep  and  treatment  are  as  follows  : — Cattle,  10s.  6d.,  and  Sheep  and 
Pigs,  3s.  6d.  per  week  for  each  animal. 

The  full  privileges  of  subscribers,  including  the  examination  of  horses, 
and  the  admission  of  horses  and  dogs  into  the  College  Infirmary  for  surgical  or 
medical  treatment,  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  keep,  will  be  accorded  to 
Members  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  a  subscription  to  the  College  of  one 
guinea  instead  of  two  guineas  per  annum. 

II.— FEES  FOR  CONSULTATIONS,  ANALYSES,  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  fees  are  payable  by  Members  of  the  Society  for  services 
performed  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  (JoUege  on  their  behalf  in  cases  where  a 
visit  to  the  locality  is  not  involved : — 

£    5.    d. 
Personal  consultation  with  a  Veterinary  Professor    .        .        .        10    6 

Consultation  by  letter 10    6 

Post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal  and  report  thereon         .110 
Chemical    Examination  of  viscera  for  any  specified   metallic 

poison 10    6 

Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  metallic  poisons        .        .10    0 
Chemical  Examination  of  viscera  for  vegetable  poisons  .10    0 

Chemical    Examination   of    viscera   complete,   for   metals   and 

alkaloids 200 

(The  above  fees  do  not  apply  to  cases  which  involve  a  visit  to  the  locality.) 

III.— INVESTIGATION  OF  OUTBREAKS  OF  DISEASE  AMONG 
FARM  STOCK. 

In  the  event  of  any  obscure  outbreak  of  disease  among  Cattle,  Sheep, 
or  Swine  occurring  on  the  farm  of  any  Member  of  the  Society,  application 
should  at  once  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Vetbrinaby 
College,  Camden  Town.  London,  N.W. 

The  Principal  will  then  instruct  an  officer  of  the  College  to  inquire  into 
the  outbreak  and  report  to  him.  He  will  also  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration 
to  be  paid  to  the  Inspector,  whose  professional  fee  will  in  no  case  exceed  two 
guineas  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  actual  cost  of  travelling  and  maintenance. 

When  it  appears,  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  selected,  that  the  outbreak 
was  of  an  important  character  or  of  general  interest,  the  cost  of  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  defrayed  by  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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C00PERS~4HEEP  DIP 

BEST    FOR    SCAB  BEST    FOR    KEDS 

BEST    FOR    FLY 
BEST    FOR    TICKS  BEST    FOR    LICE 

Ana    BEST    FOR    THE    WOOL 


APTERITE 


You  can't  grow  pests  and  produce  as  well.    Which  do  you  prefer? 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  pests,  use 

The  Perfect 
Soil  Fumigant 

Destroys  WIREWORMS  and  other  Soil  Insects. 
^  READ    THIS 

^  POTATOES 

Lawford  Hill,  Eugbt. 

Dear  Sirs,— Now  that  the  potato  crop  is  lifted  I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying 
as  to  the  value  of  Apterite  for  the  destruction  of  Wireworms.  Millipedes,  etc.:  where 
used  the  potatoes  were  absolutely  free  from  Wireworm.  In  an  adjoining  field  where 
none  was  used,  it  is  safe  to  value  the  damage  by  Wireworm  and  Millipedes  to  the 
potato  crop  at  £4  per  acre.  It  is,  however,  gratifying,  that  with  an  expenditure  of 
£1  per  acre  on  Apterite,  there  is  not  only  a  good  profit,  but  a  pleasure  in  marketing 
sound  tubers  free  from  Wireworm.  etc.— Yours  truly,  JAMES  LIVINGSTON. 

OATS 

Mr.  W.  R.  DEAKIN,  (Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  of  Evesham,  Pershore,  &cj  tvrltes  .•— 
"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  an  old 
)iieadow  (14  acres)  I  had  ploughed  and  planted  with  oats  in  the  Spring  of  1910.  We 
sowed  it  in  April  and  immediately  afterwards  sowed  2  tons  of  Apterite,  simply  covering 
it  in  with  the  harrow.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  We  secured  a  crop  of  just 
over  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"I  turned  over  an  old  meadow  in  1909  which  I  also  sowed  with  oats.  I  tested 
1  acre  with  Apterite.  The  difference  between  that  and  the  rest  of  the  field  was  so 
marked— I  decided  on  the  larger  experiment  the  following  year. 

"I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Apterite  is  all  that  you  state  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying Wireworm  or  Leather  Jacket.  It  is  my  intention  to  carry  the  experiment 
further  in  regard  to  fruit  pests,  many  of  which  rise  from  the  ground  during  the 
Spring." 

In  tins  @  9d.,  2s.  and  3s.  6d.         Per  cwt.,   lOs. 
Per  ton  (2  tons  and  over,)  £S, 


COOPER'S  FUNGICIDE 

An   Improved  Bordeaux  Mixture 

For   POTATO    DISEASE,   and   Fungoid   Pests   generally. 


OF   AGENTS    EVERYWHERE 


4?//  WILLm.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Berkhamsted. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LISTER     PETROL    ENGINE. 

The   SIMPLEST,   Most   EFFICIENT,   Most  RELIABLE,  and 
THE    BEST    MOTIVE    POWER    for  all    FARM    PURPOSES. 


MADE    IN       . 
FOUR  SIZES 

2,    4,    6   and    . 
8    B.H.P. 


Starts     Instantly 
and  Easily  . 

SAFE 

DURABLE 

ECONOMICAL 


Fitted  with  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition,  and  Automatic  Lubrication. 
Can  also  be  run  on  Town  Gas. 

Write  for  32-page  Catalogue  of  Engines,  Pumping  Sets,  &c.,  to  — 

R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dursley,  Gios. 

LISTER'BRUSTON   AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    PLANT, 


Starts  Itself. 


Stops  Itself. 

You  simply  switch  the  lights  on  or  off.    Practically 

no  attention  required 

No  costly  accumulators  to  charge  and  wear  out. 

THRIE   "  HIGHEST  AWARDS"  In  1911. 


PLANTS   CAN   BE   SEEN   IN    OPERATION   AT 
DURSLEY,  or  at  47,  VICTORIA  STREET, 
. WESTMINSTER,     LONDON. 


VERY  EFFICIENT. 


VERY  SIMPLE. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 


VERY    DURABLE. 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dursley,  Gios 
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THE  EAST  YORKSHIRE  &  CROSSKILLS' 
CART  &  WAGGON  Co.,  Ltd.,  --.^— 

BEVERLEY. 

Carts,  Waggons,  Lurries,  Water  Carts,   Luggage 
::     Floats,  Vans,  Wheels  and  Axles,  etc.,  etc. 


Material  and  Workmanship  the  Best. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUES    AND    QUOTATIONS. 

A.  A.  5H0RTH0U5E,  Ltd 

riDcat  an^  Cattle  Saleemcn, 

City    Meat    Market,    BIRMINGHAM. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  STOCK  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION. 
Salesmen    to   Bingley   Hall   Show   for    upwards   of   Thirty    Years. 


Telegrams:     "MEAT,    BIRMINGHAM."' 


DANIEL    GILES,    BROMSGROVE, 


Maker   of    Prize    Medal    Road 
Vehicles    of    all    descriptions. 


,  ».>._    -'s!-  ■^'-"•1±'  '  ''''"''"''"iiii"iiiilii'iittMi«lllH'iiii!iiii'ii:ii»ii«i!iiiiOT,iiwCTi:'i«if:itiiiia;)i^'«iliBll!!iP 


ILLUSTRATED  LIST   AND   BOOK  OF   n*\;ici    rii  nc     C»„+- c+«^„*     D 

TESTIMONIALS  ON  APPLICATION  TO  DAMEL  GILES,  StatioH  Street.  Bromsgrove. 

Ur  to  his  London  Agents— li.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Merchants,  137,  Fenclnirch  St.,  E.C.    Tel.  1 1940. Cen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Royal  Seed  Growers. 

FOR   119    YEARS. 

JOHN  K.  KING  &  SONS' 

"PEDIGREE" 

SEEDS  ?„%  FARM 

Have  maintained  their  High  Reputation 
for  QUALITY  and  PRODUCTIVENESS 
FOR     119     YEARS. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Special  Estimates,  post  free. 

JOHN    K.    KING   &   SONS, 

Seedsmen  to  HJ.  The  King,  COCGESHALL,    Essex, 

JAMES  CYPHER  &  SONS,  Cheltenham, 

ORCHIDS        jM         Wedding,  Ball,  &  Presentation 
A  SPECIALITY.  Bouquets  made  to  order. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Roses  in  great  variety.  Experienced  Gardeners  recommended. 

Large  Palms  and  other  Plants  for  Conservatories. 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice, 
securely  paclced   and  sent   to   any  part   of   the  Kingdom. 

FLORAL   WREATHS  &  CROSSES  of  the  Choicest  description,  and 
other  Floral  Designs. 

■7ft  Greenhouses  filled  with  Choice  Plants  in  endless  variety.    The  On^hids  alone  occupy 
•  "  20  large  houses,  and  are  always  worth  a  visit.     Many  Medals  awarded  London,  Manchester,  etc. 

THE    ROYAL    AT    DONCASTER. 


The   Paper 


FOR 

South   Yorkshire,    North    Notts,   and   N.  W.  Lincolnshire 

IS   THE 

Doncaster    Chroniciem 

EVERY    THURSDAY.        i2   Pages.        ONE    PENNY. 

QQ2 


ADVEHTTSEMENTS. 


The    IDEAL    Summer    Drinks." 


SYMONS 


ENGLAND'S 
FINEST      VINTAGE 


PRIZE      MEDAL 


DEVONSHIRE  CYDER 

' '  S  YMONIA ' '  Brand  for  Export  specially  prepared, 


SYDRINA"  for  Temperance  Hotels,   &c. 


Sold  in  Casks  of  assorted  sizes  or  Bottles,  by  all  leading 
Bottlers,  or  direct  from  — 

JNO.  SYMONS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

FRUIT     MILLS.     TOTNES.    DEVON. 
89,  ASTON    ST.     =  =     BIRMINGHAM. 

and    RATCLIFF,    LONDON,    E.      (Telephone  3545  East.) 
Agents  wanted  in  unrepresented  Districts. 

PURVEYORS     TO 

1bi6  HDajcst^  tbc  Uniuj.     |^ 

By    Appointment. 


liiriiiril^      WATERLOO    ROUND     FEEDING     CAKES, 

liilUUIilxv  AC      ciiDDilcn     -rn 


AS    SUPPLIED    TO 

By    Appointment. 

The  most  perfect  MIXED  FOOD  in  the  Market. 


WATERLOO  97/0  PURE  COTTON  CAKES,  [iiffillliiin 

GUARANTEED     FROM     EGYPTIAN     SEED     ONLY 
Guaranteed  97  per  cent,  of  Purity. 


piMiMilffllF 

iWATERLOO  97  %j 

oilMiSSiSMlli 


WATERLOO     ROUND    97  /.  PURE    LINSEED    CAKES. 

THESE  CAKES  ARE  MADE   FliOlI  THE 

BEST    UNSEED    PROCURABLE.   ^'''' "■'purSelfo!!.^ '"'"* 

GUARANTEED     97     PER     CENT.     OF     PURITY. 

To  contain  about  13  per  cent.  Pure  Linseed  Oil.    Under  about  ^  per  cent.  Sand. 
This  is  the  Purest  and  Best  Linseed  Cake  Manufactured. 


WATERLOO    97/,,    PURE    LINSEED    CAKES. 

ANUI.O   SHAPE. 

Guaranteed  97  per  cent,  of  Purity. 
ij  iiiMtaiii  about  12  pLTcent.  Pure  Liiisced  Oil.    Under  abmit  j  per  cent.  Sand. 
MADE  FROM  FINEST  QUALITY  LINSEED.     THOROUGHLY  SCREENED. 


pMiliMMiMnil 

|WATERL00  97% 


Sold  on  the  contract  warranty  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Enqland,  viz:—"  Guaranteed  pure 
and  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition^^" 

Manuf.ictured  by  the    WATERLOO    mTllS    CO  ,   Ltd.,  HULL. 

For  Price  and  Particulars  apply  to   AYRE    BROS.,    THE    AVENUE,    HULL. 

(Selling  Brokers  for  the  Company.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


HENRY  S.  TET1^&  Co.,    Ltd., 

TETT'S\  PATENT    SPRAYING    MACHINES. 


Faversham, 
KENT. 


Economy  in 
use  of  Wash 
a  Special 
Feature. 

Write  for 
Catalogue  of 
Knapsacks, 
Hand  and 
Motor 
Sprayers. 

a 

For 

thorough 
work  use  a 
Motor 
Sprayer. 


SMALL  SIZE. 


10  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUFFALO  BRAND  BINDER  TWINE 

Holds  the  Field!' 


FOR    LENGTH. 

FOR  STRENGTH. 

FOR  SMOOTHNESS. 

FOR  MODERATE  PRICE. 

npHlS  is  not  merely    the    opinion    of    the    Manufacturers,    but    it    is 
the    actual    experience    of    thousands  of    farmers    at    Home   and 
Abroad  who  have  used  it  regularly  every  season  for  many  years  past, 
and  vs^ho  will  not  have  any  other. 

Q  It  is  packed  in  flat  ^  cwt.  bales  with 
a  single  band  running  up  the  centre. 

Q  It  is  always  on  view  at  the  Royal 
and  other  principal  Shows. 

Q  It  is  stocked  by  the  leading 
Implement  Agents  and  Wholesale 
Dealers,  and  it  is  always  there 
when  you  want  it. 

If  you  cannot  procure  it  from  your  local   Dealer  write  us,  and  we 
shall  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers : 

Dixon  &  Corbittand  R.  S.  Newall  &  Co., 

Ltd.. 

Teams  Rope  &  Twine  Works,  QATESHEAD=()N=TYNE. 

We  are  also  old  established  Manufacturers  of — 

HEMP    AND    WIRE    ROPES 

of  every  description  and  for  all  purposes. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  11 


"THE   ORIGINAL" 

HOLDERNESS 
HUNT   GLOVE 


Ladies   and  Gents',   2/-  per  pair.        @       Post  2/2. 
The   only  safe   knitted  Glove  for    driving — Does    not  slip. 


WOODS  Brothers 

SOLE    PROPRIETORS, 

31    and    32,    WHITEFRIARGATE,    HULL. 
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COLLEGE    OF 
AGRICULTURE 

HOLMES    CHAPEL, 

CHESHIRE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER.) 


A  residential  College,  recently  en= 
iarged,  standing  on  its  own  Farm, 
and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
districts  for  Dairying,  Stock-raising, 
Potato  Growing,  and  General  Mixed 
Farming ;  Staff  of  Seven  Lecturers 
and  Demonstrators.  Fully  equipped 
for  thorough  Training  in  Practical 
and  Scientific  Agriculture  combined; 
Estate  Management  and  Forestry ; 
Degree  Course  for  BSc  (Agr.)  of  Man= 
Chester  University  ;  College  Diploma 
and  other  Examinations. 


Prospirtus  and  Particulars  en  application  to 

T.   J.   YOUNG,    F.S.I.,   Principal. 


THE 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 

GLASGOW  &  KILMARNOCK. 

Principal: 

Wji.  G.  E.  Paterson,  B.Sc,  N.D.A.  (Hods.) 

Secretary : 

John  Cdthbertson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.E.I.S. 

Agriculture: 

W.  G.  R,  PATERSON. 

Agricultural  Botany: 

A.  N.  McALPlNE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  Assoc.  R.C.S. 

Agricultural  Chemistry: 

R.  A.  BERRY,  F.I.O.,  F.O.S. 

Dairying: 

Wm.  Stevenson,  B.Sc,  N.D.A.,  N.D.D. 

Forestry : 

JOHN  NISBET,  D.CEc. 
And  a  Staff  of  Lecturers  and  Assistants  in 
Zoology,  Bacteriology,  Veterinary  Science, 
Booli-keeping,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Surveying,  Agricultural  Law, 
and  Horticulture. 

Professor  of  Practical  Dairying : 

R.  J.  Drummond. 

Superintendent  of  Farm: 

WILLIAM  STRANG,  B.Sc.  N.D.A.,  N.D.D. 

Poultry  Department: 

WIL   BROWN  &  AQNES   KINROSS,   N.D.D. 

The  Winter  Session  in  Glasgow  extends 
from  October  till  March ;  the  Summer 
Session  at  Kilmarnock  from  April  till 
October.  The  Poultry  Department  is  open 
all  the  year  round. 

Students  are  prepared  for  all  the  Higher 
Examinations  in  Agriculture,  Dairying, 
Surveying,  Forestry,  &c.  Prospectus  free 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


Edinburgh  &  East  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture. 


The  Classes  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  qualify  for  the 
College  Diploma,  the  College  Certiflcate  in 
Horticulture,  for  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  in 
Agriculture  and  in  Forestry,  and  for  all  the 
Higher  Agricultural  Examinations.  Calen- 
dar sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

ALEXANDER   McCALLUM,   M.A.,  LL.B., 

13,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 


"Knowlson's  Yorkshire 
Cattle  Doctor  and  Farrier." 


Used  and  relied  upon  for  50  years  by 

Yorkshire    Stock     Keepers.        Saves 

pounds.     Revised  Edition   5/6,  post 

free;    to   the   Colonies  6/-.        :: 


WILLIAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

OTLEY,  YORKSHIRE. 


HARPER    ADAMS 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

NEWPORT    (SALOP). 

This  p;ndowed  Residential  College  (con- 
siderably enlarged)  provides  Courses  of 
Instruction  in  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Agriculture  stiitable  for  Farmers,  Land 
Agents  and  Colonists. 

The  Farm  surrounds  the  College,  and 
together  with  the  Dairy,  Carpenters'  and 
Blacksmiths'  Shops,  ofl'ers  every  faiility  for 
t-'aining  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  work 
iin  -A  Farm  or  Estate. 

Terms  commence  January,  April  &  September 

For  Prospectus  and  .lull  particulars 
apply  to  the  Principal, 

P.  HEDWORTH  FOULKES,  B.Sc,  F.E.S. 


Telegrant^ :  "Days,  Harrogate." 
Telephone  No.  36. 

John  Day  &  Sons 

Falufrs.  Jcr.     ::     ::     :: 

Furnished  and    Unfurnished   Houses  and 
Apartments. 


FREE    LISTS    ON    APPLICATION. 

1,      I»i!»ii:mces'       BqLvaa.]?e, 
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ROYAL    SHOW,    DONCASTER 

JULY  2nd  to  6th. 

LETTER  FROM    ..     .. 

£.  ERNEST  KEIGHLEY  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

(Established    1883) 

Yorkshire    Mills,     HULL. 


GENTLEMEN, 

As  the  above  show  (merged  with  the  Great  Yorkshire)  is 
being  held  in  our  home  county  we  are  laying  ourselves  out  to 
offer  unique  values  as  a  record  of  such  an  important  occasion. 

We  purpose  having  a  stand  of  noticeable  dimensions,  so 
as  to  be  easily  located,  and  we  invite,  and  strongly  urge,  all 
Customers  (or  possible  Customers)  to  call,  see  our  specialities 
and   ask  for  particulars   of  our 

"SPECIAL    SHOW    OFFERS." 

We  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
pound cakes  of 

HIGH    ANALYTICAL    VALUE, 

and  our  long  experience  (28  years)  in  blending  feeding  materials 
of  high  feeding  value,  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  digestibility, 
we   believe  to   be    unequalled.      We   commenced  making  our 

YORKSHIRE  OIL  &  TREACLE  CAKE 

(over  30  per  cent,  oil  and  albuminoids)  in  1883,  and  this  has 
made  a  name  for  itself  of  which  we  are  extremely  proud  ;  since 
then  we  have  added  to  our  list  of  manufactures,  several  high 
value  Cakes  and  Meals  for  which  we  invite  your  notice  and 
enquiries  at  our  address  as  above,  or  at  the  Show. 

Yours  faithfully, 
per  pro.  E.    ERNEST   KEIGHLEY   &   CO.,  LTD., 

E.    ERNEST   KEIGHLEY, 

Managing  Director. 


Specialities 


••  YORKSHIRE  "  Oil  and  Treacle  CaRe,  Fattening  Meal, 
Lamb  Food  and  Horse  Food.  "  EMPRESS  "  CaRes,  Dairy 
Meal  and  Calf  Meal.  3  "DUBLEWAT"  Treacle  Foods: 
(1)  Horses  (2)  Cattle  (3)  Pigs. 


ADVERTISt;MENTS. 


AD  \^ERTISEMENTS. 
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MANN'S     PATENT 

STEAM  CART  &  WAGON  Co., 

LTD. 
Pepper  Road  Works, 

HUNSLET,    LEEDS. 

London  Office :     9,    FENCHURCH    AVENUE.    E.G. 


AGRICULTURAL    TRACTOR   for   Ploughing,   Threshing, 
Reaping,  Road    Haulage,  &c. 


ALSO 


steam:     wagons, 

FOR    CARRYING    2,    3,    &   s    TONS. 


tr, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"WE    ARE    NOT    SUPERSTITIOUS,    BUT    WE    BELIEVE    IN    SIGNS." 

WE     ARE     DESIGNERS,     WRITERS     AND     MAKERS     OF 


OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.    FOR    DAY    OR    NIGHT 


OF    ALL    MATERIALS. 


OF    ALL    KINDS. 

NO    WORK    TOO    SMALL,    NOTHING    TOO    LARGE. 


GAWTHORPS,     LTD., 

Sign  Makers  and  Advertising  Contractors. 
St.    Geox>^e's    Si^n^woK>ks,    HiSSDS. 


Telephone  2343. 


Designs  and  Estimates  Free. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  FENCING  by  using  up  either  Underwood  or  Larch   Thinnings  with  the 

^THRIFT"   fem^ce-ivi:ak:iuo   ivrjLCHiJJE. 

Fencing:  of  any 

height  or 

closeness  can  be 

turned  out  rapidl] 

and  cheaply 

by  this  machine 

either  for  Sale  oi 

for  Home  Use. 

No  Skilled 

Labour  necessary, 

two  ordinary 

labourers  being  al 

that  is  required. 

Price  £15-15-0 
or  with  the  tw( 

winders  and 
table,  as  shown 

on  illustration 
£17-10-0 

F.O.E. 

LETCHWORTH, 

G.  N.  Ry. 

FURTHER   PARTICULARS  FROM   SOLE   MANUFACTURERS;: 

™COUNTRYGENTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.,  Letchworth:(GAROEiiciT»),.HERTI 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HARRISON,  McGregor  &  Co., 


LIMITED, 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


THE 

WORLD 

FAMED 


66 


ALBION 


JJ 


GRINDING     MILLS, 


Combined  Grinding  and     sentontnai 

*^  lor  One 


Crushing  Mills 


Month  Free) 


Vermilion  Medal  awarded  to  the  '  ALBION ' 

Food  Preparing  Machines  at  the  Bourses 

(France)  Exhibition,  1908. 


'ALBION' 
Mowers, 
Reapers 

AND 

Binders 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN 
THE  MARKET. 

466  Prizes, 
gold  medals, 
Cups,  &c., 
gained  by  the 
"  ALBION." 


FLOUR  DRESSING  MACHINES, 
CHAFF  CUTTERS,  ROOT  .  . 
CUTTERS,  CORN  CRUSHERS, 
OIL  CAKE  BREAKERS,  .  .  . 
HORSE  AND  PONY  GEARS. 
DUST  EXTRACTOR  for  the  "ALBION" 
Chaff  Cutters, 

Silver  Medal  awarded  at  the  Warwickshire  Agri 
cultural  Show,  at  Royal  Leamir  gton  Spa,  1910. 


Every 
Machine 
Guaranteed 
to  give 
Satisfaction . 


Catalogues 

.ON 
APPLICATION. 


ALBION    IRON   WORKS,  LEIGH,   Lancashire. 


1« 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EZSHTA-lBIliISltCE:!)      X804. 


EARLES  &  KING,  Ltd., 


TRADE 

E   K 
MARK 


LIVERPOOL. 

MANUFACTURERS      OF       PURE 

LINSEED     CAKE, 

COTTONSEED    CAKES, 

COMPOUND    FEEDING    CAKE, 

SOYA     CAKE, 

"E  K"     CAKE     CUBES, 

AND     ALL     DESCRIPTIONS     OF     MEALS. 


ONE 

QUALITY 

THE 

BEST. 


The  Foresters'  and  Fruit 
Growers-'  Friend. 

SmearoleuM 

No.  I.    Anti-Rodeat  Smear, 

for  protecting  Touii)?  Plantations. 
Forests,  Frnit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  from  Rabbits  and  other 
Ground  name.  Horses,  Cattle, 
Deer,  etc. 

No.  2.      Insecticide  Smear, 

for  protection  of  Fruit  Trees,  eti:. 

THOMAS  &  CO.'s  Preparations  are  used  on  flie  largest  Estates  in  tl 

Majesty's  Government  and  the  King's  Nurseries,  and  also  by  the  French  and  Amerii'au  Governments 

Fnll  Particular.;  lolili  Directions  for  Use,  and  Users'  Opinions,  on  applicatinn  to  the  Sole  Makers :— 

THOMAS    &    CO.,    Ltd.,  Ceres  Works,  LIVERPOOL. 


■Weeds,  Moss.  Lichen  on 
Carriage  Drives,  etc. 

RidoweeD 


(Practically  ^'oll-Poisonons.) 

No.  I.      The  Safest  and  Most 
Powerful  WEED  KILLER. 


THOMAS  <&  CO.'S 

LAWN     SAND 

AND  DAISY  DESTROYER 

(us  sKjijilied  hii  us/nr  usr  on 
th-  laiciis  nf  II.M.  tlie  King). 

A  combined   Fertihser   and 

Weed  Destroyer  in  Fine 

Powder. 

Unsurpassed  for  the  Lawn. Tennis 

Courts,  Howling  Greens,  Croquet 

Lawns,     Cricket    Grounds,    Golf 

Putting  Greens,  etc. 

Kingdom,  and  in  the  Parks  of  His 


Telegraphic  Address  :   "  Arborists,  Liverpool. 


Telephone:   307  Royal. 


BRYAN    CORCORAN    Ltd., 

Engineers  and  Contractors,  Millwrigtits 
and  Water  Power  Specialists. 

Makers  of  Coleman's  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE 


Works,  TVorc(i()!(SfS:— WHITECHAPEL. 
"scores:— BASEMENT   OF   CORN   EXCHANGE. 

OFFICE  :— 31,  MARK  LANE,  E.C. 


R.   W.   GREEN, 

lias  again  grown  both  in  Scotland  and  England 

Seed  Potatoes 

(King  Edward,   Evergood,  etc.,  etc.) 
and  solicits  enquiries. 


Address — 

CORNHILL,    WISBECH. 


Wattled  Hurdles. 


Sheher    and    Fence    in    the    cheapest    lonn.- 
EAYNBIRD  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Basingstoke. 


Sainfoin  Seed 


^Cleaned  and  Tested.    Supplied  by  Eayxbird  A  Co.,  Ltd., 
The  Seed  Mills,  Basingstoke. 


ADVKirriSKlM  ENTS. 


ly 


H.  &  E.  M'GRATH 


Cattle  Sheds. 


OFFICES: 

Milford  Street- 


LIVERPOOL. 


Great  Howard  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


HAY   &    PROVENDER 
DEALERS. 

Live  Stock  Shipping  Agents 


Every  attention  given  to 
enquiries  from  breeders  wishing 
to  export  animals. 

Shipments  ma  da.   Insurance  effected. 

Stoclv  well  cared  for  in  our  own  Sheds. 


POTASH 

MANURES. 

KAINIT,  SULPHATE  of  POTASH, 
MURIATE  of  POTASH,  &c. 


These  Manures  afford  the  cheapest  means 
of  supplying  Potash,  which  is 

ESSENTIAL   FOR   ALL   CROPS. 

The  heavier  and  better  the  crop  required, 
the  more  Potash  must  be  supphed.  May 
be  obtained  of 

ALL     MANURE     DEALERS. 


The  Chief  Commercial  Agents  are  : — 
S.   E^QLAND  &  IKELAND— Messrs.  BERK  & 

Co.,  1,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
N.  ENQLAND-Messrs.  CAMERON,  SWAN  & 

Co.,  4,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 


Tsleoraphlo  Address :  "ANIMALS,  LIVERPOOL." 
Telephone  1963  and  1944. 


Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  above, 

and  Pamphlets  and  advice  on  Manuring 

from  the 

AGRICULTURAL     OFFICE    OF   THE 
POTASH    SYNDICATE, 

1 17,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 


THE  SEVEN  STOREYS  of 

CANADA 

YOU     CAN     BUILD     UP    THERE  : 


ACCUMULATION 


COMPENSATION 


CULTIVATION 


ADAPTATION 


EMIGRATION 


CONSIDERATION 


NVITATION 


For  further  particulars,  Free  Maps  and  Pamphlets,  apply  to— 

11-12,  CHCJLRIISrG  CIIOSS,  IL.ON^DON^,  S-IIIT. 
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ARNOLD    &    SONS 


ENEMA    SYRINGES,   for    Horses,    Cattle.    &c. 

'P'°^-  iP-Et-  ^,     Ipint.  1  quart. 

^^  7/6  9/.  and  ,o  6  13/6  and  15/- 

Best  quality,  with  pipe  to  fit  into  piston  rod. 

J  pint.  ipint.  ipint.  1  quart. 

7/6  9/6  11/6  19/6 


COPPER   BULL   RINGS.  COPPER    BULL    RINGS. 

Thin    ...    each  9d.        Stout    ...    each  1/-  Self  Piercing each  19 

perdoz.  8/6  „         perdoz.  11/-  ,,  „  perdoz.  20- 

ALUMINIUM    BULL   RINGS. 

stout,  Self  Piercing        eacli  1/6      per  doz.    1  7  - 


ARNOLD    a   SONS      PATENT. LONDON 

The  Animals  Thermometer  (Patented),  suggested  by  Professor  Hobday,  in  Nickel-plated  Case    2  6 
The  Animals  Thermometer  (.Patented),  suggested  by  Professor  Hobday,  in  Nickel-plated  Case 

with  Magnifying  Index  ...  ...  "  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     3/6 


MILKING  TUBE,  with  Rings  for  Cow's  Teats, 

each  1/-  ;  per  doz.  10/6 


^HS_LSNDpN 

MILKING  TUBE,  with  Shield,  each  1/-  ;  per  doz.  10/6 


MILKING  TUBE,  Self  Retaining,  each  1/3;  per  doz.  13  6 


MILKING  TUBE,  with  Side  Branch,  each  1/6  ;  per  doz.  16/6 


/VP^^^OT     n         J^         ^r^lV^       VETERINARY  INSTRUMENT 
i^^^XVl^  V^ J_.lJLr         CV         r^V^l^K^,  .     .     MANUFACTURERS, 

Giitspur    Street,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Telegraphic  Address  :  "INSTRUMENTS,"  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1819. 


AD^TEKTrSMrKTENTS. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO 


We  are  offering  a  wide  range  of  qualities,  including  the 
following  Cargoes : — 

OFFICIAL  ANALYSIS. 
Ammonia.  Phosphate.  Potash. 

"ISLAMOUNT"       .         .         .         .  abt.  14^    ...        22  ...         2 

"SYLFID" 11  ...     30-44      ...     258 

"HELIOS" 3-69       ...     44-96     ...       SSI 

"HEBE" 2-76       ...     47-42      ...      240 

DISSOLVED  (SOLUBLE)  PERUVIAN 

GUANO, 

Strongly    recommended    for    Top  =  dressing,     Potatoes,    and 

Fruit    Culture. 

SpecisLl   lV[£L]:xu.x*es  fox*  a.11   Cx*o]ps, 
Pvix*e    Viti?iolised    Bones, 
Bone    Comi>ou.nds, 

Sui>e]:*I>liosi>h£i,tes     (,=^«,r  Tuamr.T). 
N^iti:*£tte    of    Sod£t, 

Boxie    IVCeeiil,     ICstinit, 

"Nitrolinx"     (Atmospheric  Nitrogen). 


nAQI^        Ql     A/^  (Anchor  Brand) 

^#/\OIV^        OLf^XA        our  own  grinding. 

APPLY    TO    AGENTS,  OR    TO 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  GUANO  WORKS 

(Late   OHLENDORFFS), 

London  Agency— DOCK  HOUSE,  BILLITER  STREET,  LONDON. 

VOL.  12.  K  li 
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W.  &  J.  BIGGERSTAFF, 

59,  West  Smithfield,  London,  EX., 

AND 

41,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool, 


ALSO 

CALLE     VICTORIA     370,     BUENOS     AYRES. 

AGENCIES  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BANKERS   AND   COMMISSION   AGENTS. 


Buying,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agents 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs. 
Lowest  insurance    Rates    effected    for 

Pedigree   Live  Stocic  to   all   Countries. 

QUOTATIONS   FOR  ALL  OTHER   INSURANCE  UPON    APPLICATION. 

Cash   Advancos   arrangodl. 

CUBRENT  BANKING  ACCOUNTS  OPENED.     SPECIAL  RATES 
OF   INTEREST   ALLOWED    ON   DEPOSITS. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  Insurance  Rates,  &c.,  apply  to 

W.  &  J.  BIGGERSTAFF, 

West   Smithfield, 

Telephones— London,  12892  Central. 

Liverpool,  3597  Bank.  | OlNL)OIN.  LL  .  O . 

Telegrams— Blggerstaff,    London. 
Staff,  Liverpool. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Largest   Seed   Crushers   in 
the    World 

THE 

British  Oil  &  Cake 
Mills.  Ltd. 


Mills   and 

Depots 

: 

London. 

Lynn, 

Manchester. 

Rochester. 

Boston. 

Liverpool. 

Southampton. 

Gainsboro*. 

Glasgow. 

Bridgwater. 

Brigg. 

Leith. 

Gloucester. 

York. 

Burntisland. 

Yarmouth. 

Hum. 

Manufacturers   of 

"B.  O.  &C.  M.  PURE" 

Linseed,   Egyptian,  Cotton,  and  Soya  Cakes. 

"B.    PURE" 

COTTON     CAKE. 

"ROBSON'S" 

Fattening,     Feed,     and      Dairy     Cakes    and 
Meals,   and    Calf   Meals. 


Unsurpassed  for  all  kinds  of  Stock.     Analyses  Guaranteed. 


SOLD    BY    MERCHANTS    AND    DEALERS. 


K  K  2 
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The  quickest,  most  humane,  and  satis= 
factory  way  of  slaughtering  your 
farm  stock,  large  or  small,  is  by 
using   the — 

R.S.P.C.A. 

HUMANE  KILLER 

OR 

CAPTIVE  BOLT  PISTOL 


Over  1,000  now   in  daily   use  in   public  and  private 
slaughter    houses  and  knacker's  yards. 


Write     for     illustrated     Booklet,    containing    description, 

directions    and    testimonials,    which    will    be    sent    gratis 

on    application    to — 

The   Secretary,   R.S.P.C.A., 

105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW 
ZEALAND 

Wants    Farmers, 


This  Fine  Country,  situated  m  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  is  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  but 
has   a  population   of   only  one  million  persons. 

NEW  ZEALAND  has  a  good  temperate  climate,  no  extremes 

of  heat  or  cold,  no  scorching  droughts,  but  plenty  of  water. 

Its  soil  is  fertile  and  of  great  productiveness. 

A  SPLENDID  COUNTRY  for  Sheegt,  Cattle,  Dairying, 
Grain  and   Fruit, 

NEW  ZEALAND  is  very  prosperous  and  there  is  a  special  demand 

for  FARMERS  and  SINGLE  WOMEN  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS,  to  whom 

passages  are  granted  at  specially  reduced  fares. 


All  information  supplied  on  application  to  the 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND   (Emigration  Department), 

13,    Victoria   Street,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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THE 


BARTON 


Horse  Clipping  &  Slieep 


GILLETTE 

Shearing  Company. 


Makers  by  Appointment  to  H.M.  King-  George  V. 


OUR  NEW  PATfERN  TRIPLE-TOOTH  SHEAR 

Is  guaranteed  to  cut  any  wool  grown.    All  machines  fitted 

witli  this  shear  and  sharpeninj^  apparatus;  can  be  used  for 

both  horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing.     Write  for  Catalogue 

and  full  particulars  of  machines  sent  on  approval. 


PORTABLE    AND    STATIONARY    POWER-DRIVEN 
SHEARING  INSTALLATIONS  FOR  LARGE  FLOCKS 

IN  ANY  COUNTRY  have  Special  Attention. 
Estimates  to  Fix  FREE   OF   CHARGE. 

PLEASE   ENQUIRE. 


Fitted  for  Horse  Clipping. 

Price  37  6.  ^_ 

Fitted   for    SHEEP    SHEARING   with    a    Cutter    Sharpener,    also    oar   Triple-Tooth 
PATENT  SHEARING  HEAD  and  4  extra  Combs   and  Cutters    .     .     .     PRICE,  80,'- 


103,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

BILSTON 
BASIC    PHOSPHATE. 

The   Crop   Producer. 

OUTCLASSES  ALL  RIVALS  IN  RICHNESS   OF  PHOSPHATES 
AND  FINE  MEAL  !  ! 

42  per  cent.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  all  available  for  Plant  Food. 
80  per  cent,  soluble  in  2  per  cent.  Citric  Acid  Solution. 
>    85  per  cent.  Fineness  through  sieve  having  10,000  holes  to  the 
square  inch. 


IVCELnmifa.cs'tvax'ex's  : 


ALFRED    HICKMAN,    limited. 

For  all  particulars  apply  to  LONDON  OFFICE, 

60,    MARK   LANE,    E.C.  =      W.   HYDE   BARNETT. 

Telegrams  and  Cables-"  TETRABASIC.  LONDON,"  ABC  Code. 

BUYING     AGENTS     WANTED     WHERE     UNREPRESENTED. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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INSURE  IN-FOAL  MARES 

FOALS  AND  STALLIONS 


WITH     THE 


IMPERIAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 


Established   1878. 


Head    Office:    17,    PALL     MALL    EAST,    LONDON,    S.W. 

The  "IMPERIAL"  offers  GREATEST  BENEFITS  at  LOWEST  RATES. 

Full  Market  Value  Insured.    Cash  Payment  for  Barren  Mares. 

Full  Amount  paid  for  the  Foal  if  Cast. 

Foals  Insured  until  expiration  of  Annual  Policies. 

Double  Amount  paid  for  Foal  after  Three  months  old. 

STALLIONS  INSURED  against  ACCIDENTS,  ILLNESS,  and  DEATH. 
FARM    and     TRADE     HORSES     INSURED    against    DEATH. 

CT^R.X'BILS    :PA.II>,    JS500,000. 

Prospectuses  and  all  information  post  free. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  B.  S.  ESSEX,  MANAGER. 


ELEY 

CARTRIDGES 

Used  everywhere,  satisfactory  everywhere,  for 
every  kind  of  shooting,  under  all  conditions. 
Eley  Cartridges  stand  the  severest  tests  by 
which    cartridge-excellence    can    be    proved. 


ELEY    CARTRIDGES 
are  always  reliable. 

The   following  are  favourites  in  great   demand 


I 


"PLUTO" 
Loaded  with  Eley  (33 
Smokeless,  &  Ixs  oz.  ,'■ 


"acme- 
s'' deep-shell,  loaded  with 
Eley  (12  gr.)  Smokeless,  & 
Is  oz.  shot. 


I      "ELEY    SMOKELESS" 

gr.)    Loaded  with  Eley  (42  gr.) 
hot.  I  Smokeless,  &,  IJ  oz.  shot. 

"ELOID" 

Waterproof,    loaded    with 

Eley  (33  gr.)  Smokeless  & 

1  oz.  shot. 


To  be  obtained  from  all 
Gunmakers  and  Dealers 
throughout  the  world 


I 
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ADYERTISEMENTS. 


THE    ENGLISH   GRAINS    COMPANY, 

Limited. 

"PALE  ALE"  DRIED  GRAINS, 

Made  from   BREWERS'   ALE   GRAINS   only. 

Strongly  Recommended  and  largely  used  WITH  BEST   RESULTS   for  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and   HORSES. 

Invaluable  for  Ewes  In  Lamb  and  Young  Stock  and  Lambs  on  Grass  in  the  Autumn 
to  prevent  Scouring,  and  for  milking  Cows  at  all  times  ;  very  good  for  Horses. 

Amili/tical  Lahoratory,   22,   Tudor  Street,  New   Bridge  Street,    London.    B.C.    June  5th,  1905. 
Composition  of  a  sample  of  Dried  Grains  sent  by  ttie  English  Grains  Co.,  Ltd. 

Moisture  10'25 
Oil     ...  7-2,'i 

•Albuminous  Compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  1925 

Digestible  Carbohydrates,  &c.        ...  •  ...  ■12'72 

Woody  Fibre  (Cellulose)        IB'SO 

tMineral  Matter  (Ash)  4-23 


*  Containing  Nitrogen— 3  ( 


t  Including  Silica— 1-69.  10000 

AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER  &   SONS. 


Current  prices  and  further  particulars,   with  samples,  from  THE  ENGLISH  GRAINS 
COMPANY,  Ltd.,  30,  Union  Street,  Burton-on-Trent,  or  Agents. 

C.  W.  TINDALL,  Wainfleet.  Lincolnshire. 
J  GEORGE  Lathbury.  Hunter's  Lodge,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Thomas  Morton,  Holbrook,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Robert  a.  Murray,  17.'>  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

William  Hollins,  Berry  Hill,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
,  H.  G.  Few,  Berrv  Croft.  Cambridge. 

Secretary— A'LFR^D  COXON. 


Directors- 


A    TRUE     PLANT     FOOD. 


The    best   form  of  Nitrogen 
and   feeds  the  crop 
IMMEDIATELY 
it  is  applied. 


Gives 

immense 

increase    In 

CORN,     ROOT, 

GRASS,     MARKET 

GARDEN      CROPS, 

HOPS,     &c. 


NITRATE  can  be  bought  from   all 
leading    dealers   in    manures. 
PAMPH LETS,  GRATIS, can  be  obtained 
from  the — 

CHILEAN    NITRATE   COMMITTEE, 
FRIARS     HOUSE,   NEW    BROAD    STREET,   LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WATER  SUPPLIES 


ARTESIAN 
TUBE   WELLS 
AND  PUMPS. 


Norton's  Patent 
'ABYSSINIAN'    TUBE    WELLS. 


LE    GRAND 
6  SUTCLIFF 


ARTESIAN  WELL  /  ND 
WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Department,  India  Office,  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Ccloniei?,  Trinity  House,  &c.    ADVISERS    ON    WATER    SUPPLIES. 

125,    BunhiU   Row,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Telegranis  :  "  Aliyssinian,  London.' 


Telephone :  Central  1019. 


Cele1>a:*c«,4;ed 


MANURES 

Super  XXX  35  Soluble  and 

Potassic  Superphosphate  for  Grass  Lands 

Bone  Manures  and  Special  Manures  for  all  Crops. 

Importers  of  Guano. 

Also  Agents  in  the  Home  Counties  for  the.  New  Fertilizer - 
NITRATE     OF     LIME. 


Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  :  59,   Mark   Lane,   LONDON. 

Branch  Offices  :- DUBLIN,  zz,  Eden  Quay;    GLASGOW,    n8,  Queen  Street; 
SHREWSBURY,  Theatre  Buildings. 
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SULPHA TE 
OF  AMMONIA 

Which  is  the  most  CONCENTRATED  MANURE 
in  the  Market  ? 

Which  of  the  fertilisers  will  mix  best  with  Phos- 
phoric Acid  and  Potash? 

Which  alone  of  Nitrogenous  Manures  cannot  be 
lost  by  the  action  of  Rain  or  Flood  Water? 

Which  form  of  Nitrogenous  Manure  gives  con- 
tinuous stimulation  to  the  Growing  Crops  ? 

To  all  these  questions  the  answer  is  the  same  : — 

SULPHATE  of  AMMONIA 

Pamplilets  a/id  fi/ll  parficnlars  ott  npplicafion  to  — 

SULPHATE     OF     AMMONIA     COMMITTEE, 

4,  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN    UNITE,    LIMITED, 

291  &   293,  EDGWARE   ROAD,   LONDON,    W, 

By  Appointment  to  H.M.  King  George  the  Fifth. 


Stallion  Outfits,    "^*'"' 
Mackintosh  Coats, 
Capes  and  Aprons 


Tents, 
Rick  Cloths. 
Blinds,  Cordage. 


Pavilions,  Tents,  and  Flags  for   Royal  Csremonies,   Public  Rejoicings,   Balls, 
Weddings,   Bazaars,   Flower  Shows,  Fetes,  and  Garden  Parties. 

JOHN   UNITE,  LIMITED,  291  &  293,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BO:NrUS     YEAR     1912. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 
FOR    MUTUAL    LIFE   ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED  1835. 


INCORPORATED   1910. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Thti  Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS. 
C.   R.    W.   ADEANE,    Esq.  |     The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  AlLWYN  E.   FELLOWES, 

Sir  JONAiHAN  E.  Backhouse.  Bart.  |       P.O.  K.C.V.O. 

Cosmo  Bevax.  Esq.      _  '    Arthur  Smither,  Esq. 


J.  U.  Lewis  Coward,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Robert  E.  Dickinson,  Esq, 
Hugh  E.  Hoare,  Eaq. 
A.  B.  Leslie-Melyille,  Esq. 

L.  F.  HOVIL,  Actuary  ami  Secretarij 


George  Cri.spe  Whiteley,  Esq. 
Alderman  Sir  WALTER  H.  ^VILKIN,  K  C.M.G. 
"Vincent  W.  Yorke,  Esq. 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS    OF 


Endowment  Assurances 
Investment  Policies 
Pension  Policies 


Estate  Duty  Policies 
Educational  Endowments 
Partnership  Policies 


TO  — 


48    Gracechurch    Street,    LONDON. 


BLACKQUARTER     OR     BLACKLEG. 

This  fatal  disease  in  Cattle  and  Sheep 
is  absolutely  preventable  by  Vaccination 
with  "  Blacklegine."  Consult  your  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon  who  will  supply  pamphlets 
concerning  this  most  important  matter  to 
the  Stock  raiser.  The  mark  ^  and  the 
name  "Blacklegine"  are  the  guarantee 
that  this  Vaccine  is  prepared  by  the  Inven- 
tor himselL 

RAT-VIRUS. 

An  absolute  clearance  is  eflfected  by  the 
use  of  the  Pasteup  Vaccine  Co.'s  original 
Rat-Virus,  which  infects  them  with  a  fatal 


microbic  disease.  Perfectly  harmless  to  all 
other  animals  and  human  beings.  Tubes  at 
2/6  or  3  tubes  for  5/-.  Special  Virus  for 
Mice  ltd.  per  tube,  postage  Id.  extra. 

ARTIFICIAL     INSEMINATION. 

Sterility  in  Mares,  Cows,  Ewe.s,  Pigs, 
Dogs,  and  other  animals  effectually  obviated 
and  the  vitality  of  the  Sire  husbanded  by 
the  use  of  The  "  Ceptes  "  (Huish  Patent) 
Inseminator.    Price  42/-. 

Brochure  on  "  The  Causes  and  Remedy 
for  Sterility  of  Animals,"  Revised  and 
largely  added  to.  112  pp.  Fully  illustrated  ; 
post  free  Is. 


C.     H.     HUISH     &     COY., 

Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  and  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Ltd. 

12,    RED     LION     SQUARE,    LONDON,    W.C. 


FINE  OPENINGS  &  LOCATIONS  FOR 


GENERAL    FARMERS. 
MARKET  GARDENERS. 
DAIRYMEN. 
STOCK       ^ 
POULTRY. 


FRUIT    GROWERS 
LAND  BUYERS 
ETC 


RAISERS 


in  .Southern  R;iil- 
way  Part  of 

U.S.A. 


so^: 


xw 


s^^^ 


K^'^t 


^^\ 


^^^ 


^5 


ALL 
CROPS, 
MARKETS,   Etc. 


CHEAP 


HOLD)      FARMS; 


From   £3   an   Acre. 


FREE 


Kine,  healthy,  climate,  without  extremes.    Two  or  more  crofis. 
Great  Markets  quickly  reached.    Home  lucations  to  suit  everyone,  etc. 

information;      free     illustrated  f  SOUTHERN     Rl .    CO. 

Magazine  "The  Soutlicra  Field"  J  .,  -,  rirTr/u^M  ax-vs-'o 
(with  Map),  Pamiihl.'ts,  l.i»t9  1  No.  ;.(j.  QUKhN  ANN  F.  & 
etc.,   POsi   V.UD  from;-  (  CIIAilBRKS,  LONDON,  S.W, 
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ada^rtise:vients. 


VERMOREL^S     Knapsack     Sprayers. 

The  BEST  and  MOST  RELIABLE  ia  the  Market. 
iV        HAVE   WON    OVER    500    FIRST    PRIZES    AND   MEDALS.        -*1 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  competition. 
Recommended  ■  by  .  all  ■  Authorities. 


The  "ECLAIR." 

{Fur  Liquids.') 

Gives  a  coarse,  a  metliuiu 
or  a  very  line  spray.  Has  a 
[lowerful  a,i-'itator  au<lsrrea,t 
force  behind  the  spray. 


The  "TORPILLE." 

(For  Pov'ders.) 

For  dustiiif-'  pow(ler.s  <i 
eveiT  descriiition. 

Prices  18/-  &  24/6 
Double  Action  3 3; 6. 


Price  35/6. 

.i<>»".''-  "  VERMORITE,"  a  Spraying  Mixture  for  instantaneous  use. 

COOPER,  PEQLER  &  CO.,  24/26,  Christopher  St.,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


OHM  niAlO  torm  very  interesting;  features 
qUil'UIMLil  for (4ardeii.<. Lawns.  Buildings, 
„___ — ._„____^^^^^^^_^__  ^j^ 

Interesting  I?(ioklet  with  Mottoes 

and  Price  Li«ts  Post  Free. 

Francis  BARKER, 

Dialist 

Sun-Dial  House, 

12,  Clerkeawell  Road, 

London,  B.C. 

MAKER  AND  UESTOREa  OF 
SUN-DIALS. 

(Established  184S.> 

A  fell'  old  Pedestals  and  Dial 
Plates  for  Sale. 
iile  iftithem.fiticnllv  Correct. 

BAROMETERS,    THERMOMETERS,    RAIN 
GAUGES,    Etc.,    for    Agricultural    Purposes. 


Essex  Education  Committee, 

COUNTY  CENTRAL  LABORATORIES, 
CHELMSFORD. 

Agricultural  an(3  Horticultural 
Instruction. 

L    Winter  School  of  Agriculture. 

2.  School  of  Horticulture. 

3.  Dairy  School. 

Full  iiarticulars  of  these  Courses  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Principal,  County 
Agricultural  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 


Docking   Expenses. 

£2  PER  ACRE  is  a  low  estimate  of 
cleaning  land  that  has  been  sown  with 
"  Seeds "  containing  docks  and  other 
impurities.  It  will  pay  you  much 
better  to  sow  clovers  Guaranteed  free 
from  such  "expensive"  weeds  as  docks. 
At  a  cost  of  little,  if  any,  more.    From 

HARRISONS' 

SEEDSMEN, 

LEICESTER. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

(One  of  the  Constituent  Colleges  of  the 

University  of  Wales.) 

President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  RENDEL 

Principal  T.  F.  ROBERTS,  M.\.,  LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor-C.  BRYNER  JONES,  M.Sc. 

Studnnte  are  prep.ired  for  tlie  def,'ree  of  B.Sc.  in 
Agriculture  at  the  Welsh  University,  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture  and  National  Diploma  in 
DHiryini?.  and  the  Exuminatiou  of  the  Surveyors' 
Institution.  The  College  also  grants  Diplomas  and 
Certificates  in  Agriculture,  Dairying,  and  Horti- 
culture. 

The  College  has  a  well-equipped  Dairy,  and 
Agricultural  Laboratory. 

A  large  mixed  Fmhu  is  also  managed  by  the  College 
conjuuctiuu    with    the    neighbouring    County 


Councils. 


J.  H.  DAVIES,  M.A.  Registr.ir. 


LIME  for  LAND,  pure  white  as  drawn 

FROM  KILNS.    IN  LUMP  OR  GROUND. 


Certificate  of  Analysis  by  JOHN  WHITE,  F.I.C,  County  Offices,  Derby. 

LIME         98-20^ 

Also  Powdered  Carbonate  of  Lime  (les3  than  half  the  price  of  Ground  Caustic  Lime). 
Write  for  particulars  to  the 

BUXTON   LIME   FIRMS  CO.,    LTD.,   BUXTON,  i:f,oTi-"A«''NT 

PIGS  FOR  BACON. 

CHAS.  &  THOS.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Bacon  Curers,  Calne,  Wilts, 

Are  always  open  to  buy  prime  quality  pigs  from  6  sc.  10  ibs.  to  10  sc.  10  lbs. 
Prioes  and  Terms  on  Applloation.        Killings  every  Day.        CNeques  posted  on  Day  of  Klllln|. 

Kindly  mention  this  Journal. 


ADVERTIkSEMENTS. 
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TOfilBfiOS 


PROTECTION  FOR  FARMERS!!! 

DRIFFIELD'S 
NEVJ  PIONEER  SWEDE  and 
PURPLE  VICTOR  TURNIP, 

IlHving  been  olllcially  tested  on 

farms    infested    with    "Finger 

and  Toe"  against   more  tli»n 

20  varieties,  including  so-called 

Diseaae-resisti7i(!    (?)    Turnirs, 

have  proved  absolutkly  ux- 

uiVAi/LED  in  witliatanding  this 

Disease. 

(lENUiiTB  Only  in  Sbalkp 

Bags,  under   the   Growers' 

Trade  Mark. 
Remarkable   and    convincing 
Crop  Keports  on  application. 

Thos.  N.  DRIFFIELD  &  SONS, 

Brafferton  Seed   Farms,  YORK. 


TaU>S   WUUL 


Scotch  Grown  Seed  Potatoes.  p.S.".X«c.°L 

lOO     VARIETIES     SPECIALLY    GROWN    for    SEED    and 
CAREFULLY  ROGUED  for  HOME  and  FOREIGN  BUYERS. 


Wm.    DAVIS  &  COY.,  Seed  Potato  Growers,  Haddington,  Scotland. 


BRITISH   COLUMBIA 


THE  ORCH.ARD  OF  THE  EMPIRE,        A  LAND  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  Country  for  Farmers  with  some  Capital  and  Agricultural  Workers. 

10,000,001)  acres   have   been  set  aside  for  settlers,  and  these  may  he  pre-empted  to  the  extent  of 

ItiU  acres  for  each  adult. 
Fruit  Growing'  is  one  of  the  most  iniiJOrtant  industries  in  the  Province,  and  the  B.(!.  Governnunt  has 

been  awarded  many  medals  during  the  past  tew  years  for  its  exhibiis  in  this  country 

Full  information,  free  of  charge,  can  be  nbtaiiied  fi-oiii,  and  specimens  of  Fruits  and  Grain,  and  Maps 

and   Photograihs   seen  at  the  office  of  J.   H.  ■lUltNEU,  Agent-General  for  B.C.,  Salisbury  House, 

Finsbury  Ciicus,  London, 


LOWERS.  I 

}rkers.  H 

he  extent  of  I 

^'ernnu'ut  has  H 

imtiy.  ■ 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   LEEDS. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  AGRIOULTURB. 


Camplctt  CoorsM    in    AKriculture,    lultablc    for 
Farmcri,   Land    Owners,  Land   Agantt,  Valuers, 
tr  Teachers  of  Agricultural  Science. 
The    Winter    Courses    prepare    for    the 
NATIONAL    DIPLOMA. 
INCLUSIVE  FEES:   Complete  Winter  Oourse,  XIO 
Special  Summer  Course,  £5. 
AMPLE  PROVISION  FOR  RESEARCH. 
Special  Branchei  0/  Agriculture  dealt  with  in  Summer 
Session.        The    FARM    WORK    and    EXPERI- 
MENTS at  GARFORTB  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  instruction. 

Students    may    take    Agriculture   In    the    Final 
Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc. 

Prospectus  from  tht  REGISTRAR,    th»    Univtrsity, 
Leeds. 


BASIC  SLAG.  Superphosphate, 
Kainit,  Potash  Salts,  Bones, 
Salt,  Lime,  Ground  Lime,  Peat 
Moss  Litter,  Molassine  Meal,  Cakes, 
Feeding  Treacle,  and  all  kinds  of 
Feeding  Stuffs. — Clkment  Swaf- 
FiELD,  Derby. 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 

For  Early  and  Late  Planting. 

Duli\eredat  Small  Cost  to  SOUTH  and  WE.ST 
COASTS  of  ENGLAND,  WALES  &  SCOTLAND. 


QEO.  PERRY   &  CO.,   Limited, 

Camden  Row,   DUBLIN. 


R.A.S.E.  SHOW, 

DONCASTER, 

JULY    2—6, 


1912, 


For  Terms  for  the  insertion  of 
Advertisements  in  the  Catalogue, 
apply  to — 

Messrs.  Walter  Hill  <&  Co.,  Ltd., 

67    and    69,   Southampton  Row, 

—  London,  W.C.  — 
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ADYERTISEMENT8. 


QREAT  COMPETITION  at  the   Royal 

Agricultural  Society  o(  Englaad's 

Birmingham  Show,  189S. 

Sixteen  iliflerent  Appliances 
were  Tested  at  the  Trials.  The 
Judges  awarded  the  PRIZE  of 
£10  to  RICHMOND  &  CHANDLER, 
Limited,  for  their  "Multiplex" 
Patent  Safety  Feeder. 


Sinci  improved,  and  numerous  other 
Prize*  have  been  awarded. 


CORN,  CRUSHERS, 
ROOT  PULPERS, 
OIL    CAKE   MILLS. 


RICHMOND  &  CHANDLER,  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 


r 


M'DOUGALL'S  SHEEP  DIP 

AND    CATTLE    DRESSING. 


PERFECT 


SAFETY. 


The  FIRST 

Non-Poisonous 

Dip 

ever  offered 

to  the  World. 


60  YEARS 
SUCCESSFUL 

USE 
THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD. 


McDOUGALL'S  DIP  is  Unrivalled  as  a  Sheep  Dip  tor  the  cure  of  Scab,  to  destroy 

Keds,  I;ice.  &c.,  ami  to  improve  the  Wool. 

It  Is  Invaluable  as  a  Dressing  or  Wash  for  Cattle  and  Horses  to  destroy  Itch,  Mange, 

Lice,  Fleas,  and  to  i)roniote  a  Healthy  Growth  of  Hair. 

McDOUGALL'S  DIP  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  Stock-Owner. 


PASTE  AND  CAKE  DIP 

FOR  AUTUMN,  WIATEK  AND  Sl'RlNli. 

KillB  all  parasites  euros  scab,  a  c.      Waterproofs 

the  fleece  and  iucreases  wool. 

"  BLOOM  "  DIP 

Cives  a  bcau'ifiil  Uiiisli  dir  sli  iw.    Sheep  leteh 
top  prices  at  sales. 


LIOUID   DIP 

jst  econoiuical  liijiiid  dip  ohtaiiiabU' 
The  "old  orifc'iiial"  and  best 

POWDER  DIP 

;■(•(■  frcmi  ilie  dmu'crs  uf  arHinic. 
Fi)r  t1.\  and  scab. 


McDOUGALL    BROS.,    68.   Port   Street,   MANCHESTER. 

The  Original  Inventors  S  Makers  of  Non-Poisonous  Sheep  Dips. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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STEPHEN  lETTIFER&SONS^ 


^SSS2^.   ;^SAFE&SURE'' 


CAUTION  Don't  forget  "STEPHEN 


VEIERINMSPECIiTIES 


^"^  ^i^    CEN  ER AL      «  Vetemnary Instruments  \f^ 


SANTOVIN. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma,  World's  Fair,  N.Z.,  1907. 

The  world-famed  Remedy  for  Sheep  n[id  Lambs.  A  Sure  Cure  and  Preventive  for  Parasitic  Diseases, 
Tapeworms,  Husk  or  Hoose,  and  Round  Worms,  Fevers,  Scour,  and  Debility  in  Sheep 
and  Lambs.  Should  ahvays  be  given  at  weaning  time  or  in  summer  as  a  preventive  of  disease  in 
autumn  and  winter.  E.xhibitors  and  Breeders  find  it  an  invaluable  help  for  "bringing  on"  their 
sale  and  show  sheep  and  rams.  For  autumn  and  winter  use  SANTOVIN,  strong.  (Green  label.) 
Guaranteed  to  coiftain  purely  vegetable  ingredients,  and  free  from  arsenic  and  all  mineral 


SHEEP  BOOK. 


poisons. 

5/-  per  Can  (30  to  40  Doses)  ;  \  Gallon  Cans  (99-120  Doses),  13/6  ;  and  1 
Gallon  (180-240  Doses  for  Lambs),  25/- each,  carriage  or  postage  free. 

"  Health  for  Sheep."     32  pages.     Illustrated  with  useful  information, 
free  on  application. 

SANTOFORM 

Unequalled  as  a  .general  antiseptic  powder  for  wounds,  sores  and  injuries  in  all  animals.  As  a  navel 
dressing  for  newly-born  foals,  calves,  and  Lambs,  it  prevents  navel  ill,  joint  evil,  and  infantile  scour 
or  diarrhoea.  Is  cheaper  than  anything  else  on  the  market ;  is  non-poisonous  and  odourless  in  use,  and 
a  "  little  goes  a  long  way." 

In  sprinkler  tins,  1/9  each,  £1  per  dozen  case  ;  and  1/.  each,  11/6  per  doz.  case. 

SAMPLE  TUBE    FREE   ON   APPLICATION. 

Of  all  Chemists  or  Direct. 

Adopted  by  Colonial  Government  Farms  and  in  use  all  over  the  world. 

CLINCHER'    STUD    EAR 


MARKING    TABLETS. 

For  ALL  Animals.    Samples  Free. 


CLINCHED. 


The  best  on  the  market.  Made  of  pure  aluminium,  featherweight. — Do  not  catch,  sag,  disfigure,  or  puU 
out  of  the  ear,  are  easily  put  on,  and  look  neat  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Price  10/6  per  100,  marked 
with  initials,  numbers  and  date  of  year  on  washer  (ordinary  size  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pi.gs).  Large'- 
size  for  cattle,  15/-  per  100  for  abroad,  add  \j-  e.\tra  for  each  ;^i  worth  for  postage.  Put  up  in  convenient 
numbered  and  partitioned  bo.x.  Samples  free.  Punches  for  ear,  3/6  each.  (Orders  of  £i  and  upwards 
postage  paid).     Ribbon  Ear  Tags,  for  sheep,  &c.,  IC-  per  100,  for  cattle,  12/-  per  100. 


BV    KOVAI.    W.MIUANT 


Factors  and   Patentees  of  Veterinary  Instruments  of 
all  kinds  for  general  use. 

Illuitrated    and    General   Price   Lists    Free. 


Sole  Proprietors  (always  remember  "STEPHEN")- 

Stephen    Pettifer   &    Sons, 


1F  APrOI.VTMKNT. 


MALME5BURY,     WILTS. 

Veterinary  Chemists  to  H.M.  the  King. 
-London     Office  — ii'iz,    Fenchurch    Street.    B.C. 


(Box  R.J.) 
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BUNGALOW-RESIDENCES 
AND  ESTATE  COTTAGES. 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  build  a  comfortable,  picturesque,  well- 
planned  Bungalow  or  Estate  Cottages  this  year,  entrust 
the  Contract  to  us,  you  cannot  do  better.  We  will  carry 
the  )ob  out  from  start  to  finish,  including  lighting  (Electric  or 
Petrol  Gas),  heating,  plumbing,  drainage,  and  water  supply 
complete.  Our  designs  are  unique,  our  construction  and  finish 
perfect,  our  resources  unlimited,  and  our  methods  up-to-date 
and  business-like. 


Please  send  me  free  your  1  -  book, 
"  Bungalows  and  Cottage  Residences," 
as  advertised   in   the   R.A.S.E.  Journal. 


Dak 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our 
interesting  book,  "  Bungalows 
and  Cottage  Residences"  (priced 
at  I/-),  fill  in  and  post  attached 
coupon.  it  is  worth  reading, 
and  gives  many  valuable  hints  on 
the  choice  of  a  suitable  site,  &c. 


Architect's  Designs  carefully 
carried   out. 


BOULTON  &  PAUL,  L"  Norwich. 
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I   CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

IN    THE    PURCHASING    OF    CATTLE    &    SHEEP. 


All  you  need  is  to  write  to  me, 

Stating  what  class  of  Cattle  you  want. 
I  will  do  the  rest,  and  to  your  satisfaction. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  your  going  to 

market.     Thus  the  prospective  buyer  is 

saved  loss  of  time,  railway  fares,    hotel 

bills,  &c. 

AS  AN  EXPERT  BUYER,  WITH  30  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Filling:  Orders  from  day  to  day,  and 

being  in  constant  touch  with  market  conditions, 

I  AM  WELL  POSTED  AS  TO  VALUE. 

I  have  for  many  years  supplied  several  of 

the  keenest  and  most  practical  graziers  and 

feeders  throughout  the  country,  who  would 

not  order  from  me  unless  it  paid  them. 


DAIRY  COWS,  specially 
selected  dec})  milkers. 

STALL  FEEDERS,  of  to]) 
quality,  in  foi-ward 
condition. 

YOUNQ  STOCK  &  OUT- 
LYING CATTLE  tor 
wintering. 

TEGS  for  folding  and 
grazing. 

EWES=IN=LAMB. 

STOCK  BULLS  of  reliable 
dairy  or  beef  breeding. 

PEDIGREE  STOCK  "f  all 

breeds    from    ]-elial)Ic 
herds. 
SHIRE    STALLIONS   and 
MARES    of    the   best 
and  weightiest  type. 


€♦    Goodwin   PrCCCe,    "ve  stock  Agent, 

CROSS    HILL,    nr.    SHREWSBURY. 


Interior 
Woodwork. 

Wall  Panelling. 

Decorations. 

Parquetry 
Flooring. 

Billiard  Room 
Fitments. 

Electrical,  Gas, 

and  Sanitary 

Engineers. 

Carpet 
Warehousemen. 

Removal  and 

Storage 
Contractors. 


Complete  Schemes,  Sketches  and  Estimates  submitted  Free. 

T.  B.  &  W.  Cockayne,  Ltd. 

CABINET  MAKERS, CHCCniCI    H 

UPHOLSTERERS    <&    DECORATORS      ontrrlcLU. 


VOL.   72. 
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AD  VE  RTISEMENTS. 


BLACKSTONE'S  HAY  HARVESTING  IWIPLEIIIIENTS 


New  Patent  Swath  Turner.  Thei" Stamford."  Rake. 

Patent  Side=delivery  Rakes.        Turnover  Rakes.        Hand  i  Drag  i  Rakes. 


At  the  R.A.S.E.   TRIALS,   LINCOLN,   1907, 

Biackstone  &   Co.   won   FIRST  and    SECOND    PRIZES 

with  their  New  Patent 

SWATH     TURNER     AND     COLLECTOR, 

and   FIRST   PRIZE  with  their 
New   Patent   SIDE    DELIVERY    RAKE. 


THE     BLACKSTONE     OIL     ENGINES. 

THE  BEST  AND 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 


Stationary  Type  2  to  105  H.P 
Portable  Type  2  to  37  H.P. 


Catalogrue,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


BLACKSTONE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  STAMFORD. 

TelcKrams :  "  Blackstones,  Stamford."        Telephone  :   307  and  ?.08  National. 
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TF^EE  'GUARDS. 


BRYLBSJmES 
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FENCING, GATESsI 


DOC,  ^ErsHEL    X 


ORNAMENTAL- WROUGHT    If^OM    GATES 


ry;!S^^g'^  Wolverhampton^ "toas^^gb. 


r^sf^i^H^ 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  JOURNAL. 


ENGLISH'S     CREOSOTED 
WOOD. 

LASTS    A    LIFETIME 


and    is    the    most    durable    and   economical    material 
::     for  Farm  Buildings,  Fencing  and  Gates,  &c.      :: 


The  cheapest  and  best  Fencing  for  all  kinds  of  Stock  is  our  Creosoted 
Wood  Fencing.    It  is  far  safer  than  any  kind  of  wire  or  iron  fencing. 


Write  for  our  Gate  and  FKNCii  List  with  Designs  and  Prices— 

ENGLISH  BROS.,  Ltd.,  WISBECH 

English  and  Foreign  Timber  Merchants.        ALSO  AT  PETERBORO'. 


S!i2 
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FERTILISERS   and 

FEEDING    MATERIALS. 

ARTIFICIAL  FERTILISERS  —Hy.  Richardson  and  Compy.  will  be  glad  to  forward  to 
intending  purchasers  their  Catalogue  of  Artificial  Fertilisers — of  various  kinds — and 
Feeding  Materials,  with  price  lists,  etc.,  on  application. 

Contents.— Superphosphates,  various  qualities,  and  Pure  Vitriolized  Raw  Bones;  Bones 
and  Bone  Meals,  raw  and  steamed  ;  Basic  Slag ;  Peruvian  Guanos,  various  qualities  ;  Rape 
Dust  and  Rape  Meals  ;  Fish  Manures  ;  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  ;  Nitrate  of  Soda  ;  Nitrate 
of  Lime  ;  Potash  Salts  :— Kainit,  Muriate,  Sulphate,  etc. ;  Special!/  prepared  manures  for 
Grass,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Mangolds  ;  and  for  Topdressing,  all  with  guaranteed 
analyses  ;  also  Manures  specially  prepared  for  Gardens,  Fruit  Trees,  Lawns,  Golf  Green?, 
Tennis  Courts,  etc. 

BASIC  SLAG.— For  Autumn  and  Winter  application,  specially  recommended  for 
Poor  Grass  Land,  Autumn  Wheat,  Seeds,  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  etc.  Highest  qualities 
supplied  on  favourable  terms. 

LINSEED  CAKES.— Finest  quality,  own  brand.  Guaranteed  to  be  made  entirely  from 
well-screened  seed  of  95  per  cent,  purity,  with  pro  rata  allowance  if  below  12  per  cent,  oil, 
29  per  cent,  albuminoids,  or  exceeding  1  per  cent.  sand.  Also  foreign  Cakes— selected 
brands— Russian,  American,  etc.  COTTON  CAKE,  own  brand  (  HRCo.,  PURE),  entirely 
from  finest  new  Egyptian  seed;  also  other  approved  brands.  OTHER  FOODS.— Decor- 
ticated Cotton  Cakes  and  Meals  ;  the  new  Soya  Cakes  and  Meals  :  the  Bibby  Cakes  and 
Meals  ;  Waterloo  Round  and  other  Corn  Cakes.  Rape  Cake,  Rice  Meal,  Maize,  and  Locust 
Meal,  etc. 

CLOVER,   GRASS,   and   ROOT   SEEDS  of  good  quality  on  moderate  terms. 

ECONOMY  IN  CARRIAGE.— H.  R.  &  Co.  make  a  specialty  of  forwarding  articles  of 
English  make,  both  Cakes  and  Fertilisers,  to  their  clients'  stations,  direct  from  the  nearest 
point  of  manufacture  ;  and  goods  of  foreign  import  direct  from  the  nearest  port  of  arrival, 
thus  minimising  carriaga. 

Quotathms  on  appllcathm  to — 

HY.    RICHARDSON    &    COMPY., 

Agricultural  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilisers, 


SEED 
POTATOES, 

SCOTCH  &  YORKSHIRE. 


PRICE    LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 

Isaac  Poad  &  Sons, 

YORK.. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL 

FOR 

SUCTION    GAS 
PRODUCERS. 

WASHED  NUTS  and  BEANS 
supplied  in  truck  loads  to  all 
parts  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Also   .    . 
LARGE  COALS  and  COBBLES 

.    for    . 
HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


Prices  on  application  to  — 

THE   GWAUN-CAE-GURWEN 

COLLIERY    CO.,   LTD., 

SWANSEA,    SOUTH    WALES. 


Black's  Pressure 
Creosoting  Plant. 

Fac-simile  of  Award  received  tor  a  Model 
of  our  Pressure  Creosoting  Plant,  whieh 
was  exhibited  in  the  Forestry  Section  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  held  at 
Norwich  in  June,  1911. 


NORWICH  SHOW,  I91I. 

President:  His  Malesly  fht  King. 

RESERVE     NIJMBER 

VERY  HIGHLY  COMMENDED 


By  ri  quest,  we  have  now  presented  the  Model  to  the 
Foie>trii  Museiim  of  the  Royal  Botanic.  Gardens,  Kew. 


GEORGE     BLACK    &    SONS, 

Cnvsoting  Ennineers  and  Creusutiiiij  Oil 
Merchants, 

Tweedmouth   Boiler  Works, 
BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

Tek-phoui:  Nu.  7.  Jisiabhshed  17U0. 

'lelegraphic  Address  :  " llnilirs,  Berwick- " 


FLOODS  ! 


FLOODS  !  ! 


River  and    Lake  Dredging, 
Construction  of  Artificial  Water, 
Carriage  Drives,  &c. 
Deep  Trenching  for  Tree  Planting. 

MORNEMENT    &    RAY,    LTD.,     Contractors, 

EAST    MARLING,    THETFORD,    NORFOLK. 

^o^aC     JlgricuCfuraC     ^ociet^     of     ^n^^anb, 

ANNUAL      SHOW,     at      DONCASTER, 

Tuesday,  July  2nd   to  Saturday,  July  6th,  1912. 

Prices  of  Admission— 

Tuesday,  July  2nd         

Wednesday,  July  3rd  and  Thursday  July  4th 
Friday,  July  5th  and  Saturday,  July  6th 

For  particulars  apphj  to  THOIVI 


5/- 
2/6 
1/- 


IMIcXCO'W,  Secret  aril, 

16  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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HORSES. 

Hackneys,  Eoadsters,  Hunters,  &c. 

Capenor,  Nutfield.  Surrey.  Stud 
of  hig-h-class  Pedifjree  Hackneys. 
Brood  mares :  Frag-ility,  Medelias, 
Beckintiham,  Lady  Helmsley, 
Lcoiiardess.  Shelbourne,  Portia, 
Madam  Pompadour,  &c.  Stallions  : 
Khedive  11486,  by  Hopwood  Viceroy, 
out  of  District  Maid ;  Capenor  Ma- 
tador, by  Mathias  Al,  out  of  Madam 
Pompadour  ;  Forthright  1 1433.  by 
Polonius,  out  of  Fortuna.  Mares, 
youny  stock  and  show  horses,  by 
Polouius,  Mathias,  and  Royal  Dane- 
gelt,  kc,  for  sale.  Apply  to  Thos. 
Heron,  at  above  address. 

CoNCHAR,  John,  Wylde-Green,  Bir- 
mingham. Breeder  of  hig-h-class 
Shires  and  Hackneys.  Several  have 
been  successful  in  the  show-ring-. 
Colts  and  Fillies  by  the  leading- 
stallions  of  the  day. 

Dickinson,  J.  k.  Gr.,  Cark  Mills, 
Cark-in-Cartmel.  Breeders  and 
Exporters  of  Thoroughbreds,  Hunters, 
and  Shires,  all  ag-es ;  thoroug-hly 
trained  and  unbroken.  Best  York- 
shire, Westmorland,  Cumberland,  and 
Lancashire  blood.  Nearly  all  prize- 
winning-  stock.  250  prizes  won  four 
years,  including:  London,  Royal  North 
Lancashire,  championships  North 
Lonsdale,  Cartmel,  Ramsbottom, 
Southport,  Warring-ton,  Ormskirk, 
Westmorland  County,  and  Winder- 
mere. Communications  invited. 
Station  :  Cark-in-Cartmel  (Fuxness 
Railway).    Prices  moderate. 

Knott,  Miss,  Nant-y-coed,  Llan- 
dudno Junction.  Breeder  of  high- 
class  Hackney  Ponies  ;  Julius  Caesar, 
Snorer,  and  Sir  Georg-e  strains.  Har- 
ness Ponies,  Brood  Mares,  and  young- 
Stock  always  on  sale. 

Robinson,  Ernest  W.,  Brook leigh 
Stud,  Liscombe,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard. Hackenschmidt,  Family  6, 
G.S.B.  Vol.  2(1,  p.  892.  Red  Sahib, 
Family  9,  G.S.B.,  Vol.  19,  p.  779: 
Hunter  Stud  Book,  No.  75.  Irish- 
bred  one,  two,  three,  and  four-year- 
olds.  Brood  Mares,  Made  and  Un- 
made Hunters  for  sale.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Stud  Groom,  as 
above.      • 

Rycroft,  W.  W.,  Drake  Hill  Stud, 
BiNGLEY,  YORKS.  Breeder  of  pedi- 
g-ree  Hackneys  and  Ponies.  Stallions 
suitable  for  export  and  matching- 
gelding-s  a  speciality.  Apply  to 
Manager. 

Shires. 
Blaisdon     Shire     Stud.      Colin 
MacIver,  Owner.    Stallions  for  hire 
or   service.    Young    stock    for    sale. 
J.  S.  Bate,  Agent,  Blaisdon,  Glos. 


KOESES— continued. 
Shires. 

Jackson,  J.  C.  Breeder  of  Shires  (Stud 
established  1898).  Stallions  and  Colts 
for  sale  and  hire  (also  Fillies  for  sale) 
by  Knottingley  Regent,  Blythwood 
King  Maker,  Tatton  Friar,  Childwick 
Champion,  Hendre  Baronet,  Exton 
Conqueror,  &c.  Apply,  Faulkner, 
Smallages,  Skyehouse,  Snaith,  R.S.O., 
Yorks.    Station  :  Askern. 

MuNTZ,  Frederick  Ernest,  Umber- 
SLADE,  Hockley  Heath,  Warwick- 
shire. Shire  Horse  Stud  Stallions, 
Mares,  Fillies  ;  prize  winners.  Par- 
ticulars from  Mr.  John  T.  B.  Hartley, 
Estate  Office,  Umberslade,  Hockley 
Heath,  Warwickshire. 

Nottingham  Corporation,  Stoke 
Farm.  Shire  Stallions,  Mares,  Fillies, 
and  Geldings  of  most  fashionable 
breeding,  including  many  prize 
winners,  always  on  sale.  Stud  horse, 
"Countryman  III."  (25095).  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Visitors  met  by  appoint- 
ment. Apply  Arthur  Avis,  Stoke 
Bardolph,  Nottingham. 

Polo,  Biding  and  Harness  Ponies. 

Miller,  W.S., Forest  Lodge,  Brecon. 

Most  extensive  breeder  and  exporter 
of  best  class  of  Welsh  Mountain 
Ponies,  Cobs,  and  Entires  in  Wales. 
Taylor,  C.  Ho  w  ard  ,  Hampole 
Priory.  Doncaster.  Young  Polo 
Ponies  always  for  Sale,  bred  from 
mares  which  have  been  *ood  Polo 
Ponies  and  prize  winners.  Also  a 
few  undersized  Ponies  suitable  for 
racing  in  India. 

Suffolks. 

Carley,  Samuel  Green.  Saxtead. 
Framlingham,  Suffolk.  Suffolk 
Horses.  Entire,  and  very  select  stud 
to  be  sold.  Michaelmas,  1912  (no  drafts 
previous)  including  dams  of  i^oyal 
and  County  jirize-winners,  and  other 
jjrize-winners. 

Smith,  A.  Caelyle,  Ashmoor  Stud. 
Sutton  Hall,  Woodbridge.  Suf- 
folk. Suffolk  Punches.  Stallions, 
Mares,  and  Fillies  always  on  sale. 
Export  trade  a  speciality.  Station  : 
Melton,  G.E.R.,  3^  miles. 

Sudbourne  Suffolks,  the  property 
of  Kenneth  M.  Clark  Esq.  The 
largest  Stud  in  England  ;  winners  of 
Olympia  Team  prize,  beating  the 
Shires.  Upwards  of  430  prizes  and 
honours  (15  champions,  7  for  Stallions 
and  8  for  Mares,  also  Coronation  Cup, 
1911)  won  since  1898.  Several  pro- 
mising young  Stallions  and  Fillies  for 
sale.  Apply,  Agent,  Estate  Office, 
Sudbourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 
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HORSI^S—cotitinued. 
Various. 

Dickinson  Bros..  Cark  Mills,  Cark- 
in-Cartmel.  Thorouu-hbreds,  Hun- 
ters, Shires,  and  Clydesdales,  all  ag^es. 
thorousjhly  trained  and  unbroken. 
Best  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, and  Lancashire  blood. 
Nearly  all  prize-winningr  stock,  350 
prizes  won  in  six  years,  includinjif 
London,  Roj'al  Lancashire  champion- 
ships. .  North  Lonsdale,  Cartmel. 
Warring-ton.  Ramsbottom,  Southport. 
Windermere,  Ormskirk,  and  West- 
morland County.  Prices  reasonable. 
Communications  invited. 

Fairfield  Stud,  Buxton.  Winners  of 
Kingf's  premiums  and  prizes  all  over 
Eng-land  and  Scotland.  Thoroug-h- 
bred  Stallions.  Limestone  pastures. 
Every  care  taken  of  foaling-  mares. 
Plowes,  Stud  Groom. 

Fleming.  J.  Willis,  Chilworth 
Stud,  Romsey,  Hants.  Polo  Stal- 
lions: Rajah  and  Go-ahead.  Thoroug-h- 
bred  Stallions:  Vectis.  Vol.  XXII. 
G.S.B.  by  Vernham  by  Symington. 
Dam.  Fruit  Girl  by  Meddler ;  and 
Lias,  Vol.  XX.  G.S.B. .  by  Ladas  out 
of  St.  la  by  St.  Serf  out  of  Bereng-aria 
by  Georgfe  Frederick,  this  horse  won 
Hrd  Prize  at  Dublin  Show  this  year, 
Uni.     Particulars,  Stud  Groom. 

Miller.  W.S..Forkst  Lodge,Brecon. 
S.  Wales.  Most  extensive  breeder  of 
best  class  of  Welsh  Mountain  Ponies. 
Cobs,  and  Entires  in  Wales. 

CATTLE. 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

Balliol  College  Herd,  founded  in 
188U.  The  herd  from  which  so  many 
champions  have  been  sent.  Great 
attention  given  to  purity  of  blood 
and  milking-  properties.  For  cata- 
log-ue  apply  to  Clement  Stephenson, 
Sandyford  Villa,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Cooper,  Sir  George,  HursleyPark. 
Winchester.  All  fashionable  strains: 
Prides,  Ericas,  Miss  Burg-ess.  Stock 
Bulls :  Evolsurus,  sire  of  many 
winners ;  Black  for  Ever  of  Ballin- 
dalloch.  For  catalog^ue,  apply  Estate 
Office,  Hursley,  Winchester. 

Cran,  George,  Morlich,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Breeder  of  many  noted 
Aberdeen  Ang-us  Cattle.  Winner  of 
Champion  Prizes  at  National  and 
County  Shows.  Stock  Bulls :  .lust 
Jeshurum  2.5823,  Eliano   1«.517,  Exon 

CuRRAGH  Grange,  Curragh  Camp. 
Herd  of  Aberdeen- Anpus  Cattle,  the 
property  of  Captain  .1.  H.  Greer. 
Select  families  :  Ericas,  Prides, 
.Tipseys.  Nijrhting-ales,  Heather  Blos- 
soms. Miss  Burg-ess.  Lady  Idas.  Rubys. 
and  Marys.     Bulls  and  Cows  for  sale 


CATTLE— coTitinved. 
Aberdeen  Angus, 
at     all    times.      Apply    R.    Weller. 
Currag-h     Grang-e     Farm,     Curragfh 
Camp,  Co.  Kildare. 

Dalmeny  Aberdeen- Angus  Herd. 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberv, 
K.G.  and  K.T.  Bulls  and  Heifers  of 
the  following-  families  always  for 
sale  at  moderate  prices,  viz. :  Trojan- 
Ericas,  Prides  of  Aberdeen,  Lady 
Idas,  Blackbirds,  Miss  Burg-ess,  Queen 
Mothers,  &c.  Apply,  Farm  Manag-er. 
Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh. 

DooNHOLM  Herd  op  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle,  the  property  of 
James  Kennedy,  of  Doonholm,  Ayr, 
consists  of  carefully  bred  hi^h-class 
animals  of  the  most  fashionable 
families.  Representatives  of  this 
herd,  all  bred  at  Doonholm,  won  9 
firsts,  2  championships,  and  1  reserve 
championship  at  the  Royal  and 
Hig-hland  Shows  of  1908.  Catalog-ues 
on  application. 

HoYLES,  George,  Skidby  Manor, 
Hull.  Polled  Ang-us  Cattle,  Queen 
Mother,  Erica,  and  Prides.  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale.  Inspection  invited. 
Several  prize  winners. 

Hursley  Park  Herd  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle,  the  property  of  Sir 
Georg-e  Cooper,  Bart.,  comprising- 
Erica.  Pride,  Miss  Burg-ess,  Lady  Ida, 
Matilda,  Jemima  of  Morlich  families. 
Prizes  won  during-  1910 :  8  firsts,  h 
seconds,  2  gold  medals,  1  silver  medal, 
1  challeng-e  cup,  1  champion  prize,  2 
reserve  champions.  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers  for  sale. — Apply  to  James  E. 
Thorold,  Estate  Office,  Hursley  Park, 
Winchester. 

Macainsh,  John,  Congash,  Gran- 
tow  n-on-Spey,  N.B.  Pure -bred 
Aberdeen  Ang-us  Cattle.  Particulars 
on  application. 

McIntyre,John,Theakston,Bedale, 
Yorkshire.  Aberdeen  Ang:u3  Herd. 
Established  1883.  1.50  head  Reg-istered 
Cattle.      Fashionable     families.      30 

fraud,  thick-fleshed  yearling-  Bulls 
or  sale,  also  Cows  and  Heifers  in  calf 
to  Ballindalloch  Erica  sires.  Natural 
treatment.  Good  milkers  and  breeders. 
Stenhouse  Herd  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle.  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers 
for  Sale  of  the  Trojan-Erica,  Prides- 
of-Mulben,  and  Jilt  families.  Stock 
Bull :  The  Royal  Breed  Champion 
and  H.  and  A.  Society  1st  prize  Bull 
of  1906-1908,  Everlasting-  of  Ballin- 
dalloch 2443.5.  Inspection  invited. 
Apply,  D.  M.  MacRae,  of  Stenhouse, 
Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

Red  Polled. 
Brown.   Thomas,   k    Son,    Marham 
Hall,    Downham    Market.     Herd 
established  .56  years.     P3  strain  pre- 
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CATTLIl'-continued. 
Red  Polled, 
dominates.  Many  prizes  won  at 
Breedino-  and  Fat  Stock  Shows, 
including-  R.A.S.E.  Championship, 
and  in  11*11  first  for  yearling-  Bulls. 
R.A.S.E..  Suffolk  and  Essex  Shows. 
Daily  milk  record  kept ;  milk  tested 
with  Gerber's  Butyrometer.  Stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale.  Telegrams: 
Brown,  Hall.  Marham. 

Cranworth,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  offers 
grand  dual-purpose  Red  Polls,  milk 
average  of  12  cows  last  three  years 
8,175  lbs.  per  cow  per  annum.  During 
last  eight  years  20fi  distinctions  won. 
including-  32  chamiiions  and  specials 
and  22  champion  and  special  reserves, 
at  the  Royal  England,  Suffolk.  Royal 
Norfolk,  Norwich  Christmas,  London 
Christmas,  and  Wayland  Shows. 
Apply  C.  F.  Stebbing-,  Letton,  Thet- 
ford,  England. 

SuDBOURNE  Red-Poll  Herd,  the  pro- 
perty of  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Esq.  Pedi- 
gree herd  of  1(X)  Cattle,  including- 
many  London  Dairy  Show  winners. 
Heifer  Class.  1911  :  1st  and  Hrd  Inspec- 
tion, 1st  and  3rd  Milking-  Trials,  and 
divided  Special  for  Best  Heifer.  Cow 
Class.  I'.lll:  1st  and  3rd  Inspection. 
I  stand  2nd  MilkingTrials,  and  Special 
for  Best  Cow  :  also  1st  prize  Milking 
Trials,  Royal  Show,  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. Stock  Bull :  Acton  Crowfoot 
WS7,  his  dam,  a  London  Dairy  and 
Royal  Winner,  gave  an  average  of 
9,440  lbs.  of  milk  for  five  years.  Herd 
kept  essentially  for  milk.  Stock 
always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Apply,  Agent,  Estate  Office,  Sud- 
bourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 

Jerseys. 

Cadogan.  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G. 
Jersey  Cattle.  Pedigree  stock.  This 
herd  has  won  a  very  large  number 
of  prizes  and  Blythwood  Bowls.  For 
particulars  apply  M.  Mortimer,  Estate 
Office,  Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

GoDDiNGTON  Jerseys.  Full  of  '•  JViihle" 
blood.  Bulls  (from  certificated  dams). 
Cows  and  Heifers  for  sale.  Milk 
Records  strictly  kept.  Over  sixty 
prizes  in  1911.  Apply,  A.  Miller 
Hallett,  Godding-ton,  Chelsfield,  Kent. 

Grant,  W.  Maling,  Sendhubst 
Grange,  Send,  Surrey,  Clandon 
Station.  Pedigree  Jerseys  bred  from 
Island  and  Eng-lish  strains  for  hardi- 
ness, utility,  and  appearance. 

Sturgis.  Henry  Parkman,  Givons. 
Leatherhead.  Surrey.  Pedigree 
Jerseys,  Cows.  Heifers,  and  Bulls,  bred 
from  prize-winners  and  good  milkers. 
Station:  Leatherhead  (L.  &  S.VV.R. 
and  L.B.  &  S.C.R.l  Particulars  from 
W.  Peters,  Bailiff. 


CATTLE— rofitinued. 
Shorthorns. 

Dalmeny  Shorthorn  Herd,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
K.G.  and  K.T.  The  Herd  is  composed 
of  the  following  families,  viz. : — 
Augustas.  Clippers.  Princess  Royals. 
Rosewoods,  Marigolds,  Broadhooks, 
Lovelys,  Rosemarys,  Julias,  and 
Bates- VVaterloos.  Apply,  Farm  Man- 
ager, Dalmeny  Park.  Edinburgh. 

HoBBs,  Robert  W.,  &  Sons,  Kelms- 
COTT,  Lechlade,  Glos.  Herd  of  500 
Dairy  Shorthorns.  Milk  records  kept. 
Forty  champion,  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  won  for  inspection  and 
in  milking  trials,  at  the  leading 
shows  in  1911.  Including  champion- 
ship, g-roup  challenge  cup,  three 
firsts,  one  second  and  one  third  at  the 
Royal  Show,  Norwich.  Chamjiion- 
ship,  oiae  first  and  two  second  jjrizes 
at  Tring.  One  iirst  and  second  at 
the  London  Dairy  Show.  Bulls  and 
Bull  Calves  always  on  sale.  Cows  in 
milk  and  the  Stock  Bulls  have  passed 
the  Tuberculin  Test. 

HoNNEB,  Major  Wm.,  Ardenode, 
Brannockstown,  Co.  Kildare. 
Dexter-Shorthorn  (new  breed),  bred 
for  beef  and  dairy  combined. 
Niimerous  prizes  won  in  Dublin. 
London,  and  Birmingham. 

Lewis,  Hon.  H.  C,  Hean  Castle, 
Saundbrsfoot,  Pembrokeshire. 
Pedigree  Shorthorns,  Augn8ta,Beauty, 
Brawith  Bud.  Broadhooks  Clipper. 
Lady  Clara,  Missie,  Bates'  Duchess 
and  Blanche  families.  Stock  Bulls  : 
Proud  Champion  10009r>,  roan  ;  Morn- 
ing Star  1094(>3,  roan. 

Lydney  Park  Herd  of  Pedigree 
Shorthorns,  the  property  of  Charles 
Bathurst.  Esq.,  M.P.  Young  Bulls 
and  Heifers  from  good  milking 
strains  (all  dark  Reds).  Apply,  J. 
Lauder,  Estate  Office,  Lydney  Park. 
Glos. 

Sanders,  J.  W.,  Gilmorton,  Lutter- 
worth. Dairy  Shorthorns,  com- 
bining milk  with  flesh.  Winners  at 
London  Dairy  Show,  1908,  and  Short- 
horn Society's  Prizes,  Royal  Dublin, 
1909  and  1910,  Oxford,  Royal  Counties, 
and  Royal,  1910.  Average  milk  yield 
of  herd  for  last  five  years  7,32.'>  lbs. 
Young  bulls  for  sale. 

Swinburne,  Sib  John,  Bart.,  Cap- 
heaton,Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Herd 
of  Bates  Shorthorn  Cattle.  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  choicest  strains.  For 
particulars  apply  Mr.  James  Hepple, 
Capheaton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Taylor,  George,  Cranford,  Middle- 
sex. Bates  Shorthorns,  deep  milkers. 
First  prize-winners  milking  competi- 
tions, London  Dairy  Show,  190.i.  6,  7, 
8, 9.  Bull  Calves  f or'sale.  Stock  Bulls : 
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CAHTLE—co/iti/iued. 

Shorthorns. 

Waterloo  King-,  Sir  Millioent,  Water- 
loo Beau,  and  Tamiiii.  Apply, 
Edward  Plaister,  Park  Farm,  Cran- 
ford,  Middlesex. 

Kerries  and  Dexters. 

Greenall,  Lady,  Walton  Hall, 
Warrington.  Pedig-ree  herd  of 
Kerry  Cattle.  W^inners  of  numerous 
prizes  at  all  the  principal  shows, 
including- :  first  Milk  Yield,  Royal 
Agricultural  Show,  six  times  ;  first 
Butter  Test  Dairy  Show  twice ; 
winners  of  Challentie  Shield,  Royal 
Counties  Show,  five  times,  and  of 
Bertodano  Challeng-e  Cup,  Bath  and 
West,  three  times.  Bulls,  Cows,  and 
Heifers  on  sale.  Apply,  Mr.  W.Bain- 
bridife.  Walton  House,  Warring'ton. 

Palmer,  R.  E.  Pedigree  Kerries, 
Jerseys,  and  Kerry-Dexters,  Bulls 
and  Heifers,  all  ag^es.  Address,  The 
Foreman,  Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate, 
Surrey.  Stations:  Holmwood, Horley, 
or  Fayg-ate,  L.B.  and  S.C.  Telegrams  : 
Newdigate. 

Rattray,  David  M..  Gobtnaskehy, 
Ballybunion,  Co.  Kerry.  Largest 
pedigree  herd  of  Kerries  and  Dexters 
in  Ireland.  Over  oCK)  prizes  won  by 
Cattle  from  this  herd,  including 
Phoenix  Cup  and  Blythwood  Bowl. 
Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers  for  sale. 

Ayrshires. 

Fergusson-Buchanan,  Lieut.-Col., 
auchbntorlie,  bowling,  scot- 
LAND. Ayrshire  Cattle,  Winner  of 
prizes  at  all  the  principal  shows  in 
Scotland,  also  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Milk-Yield  Test.  Bulls  and 
Heifers  for  sale.    Inspection  invited. 

Wallace,  James,  Auchknbainzie, 
Thornhill,  N.B.  Breeder  of  Pedi- 
gree prize-winning-  Ayrshire  Cattle. 
This  herd  of  old  standing  is  bred  for 
dairy  purposes ;  beauty  and  style. 
Young  Stock  by  Milk-record  Sires. 

Sussex. 

Baxnister,  T.,  Limehurst,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  Sussex,  has  always 
for  sale  Pedigree  Sussex  Cattle 
descended  from  the  oldest  and  best 
strains  of  blood,  noted  for  early 
maturity,  the  production  of  the  best 
beef  and  working  oxen,  and  ability 
to  thrive  in  all  weathers  on  the 
roughest  fare. 

Lord,  J.  Winser,  Northiam,  Sussex. 
Pure  Sussex  herd ;  established  1844. 
Young  Bulls  for  sale.  Steyning, 
Ruby,  Golddust  11th,  Gondolier, 
Geoffrey,  Prince  Confidence  2nd,  and 
Derby  Maybud  strains  blood  used. 
Purchasers  invited. 


CAHTLE— cunt  t/iued. 
Lincolnshire  Red  Shorthorn. 

Robinson  &  Son,  Andebby',  Alpord, 
Lings.  Lincoln  Red  Shorthorn  Bulls 
for  sale,  descended  from  the  best  herds. 
Beef  and  Milking  qualities  combined. 
Inspection  invited.  Station  :  Mumby 
Road.  G.N.  Railway. 

Stapleford  Park  Herd,  Lincoln 
Red  Shorthorns.  A  few  in-Calf 
Heifers  from  good  milkers  for  Sale. 
Apply  C.  S.  Harvey,  Wymondham, 
Oakham. 

Herefords. 

Evans,  J.  D.  D.,  Ffrwdgrech, 
Brecon.  Pedigree  Hereford  Cattle, 
prize-winning  herd,  of  fashionable 
strains.  Established  1880.  Stock 
Bull  :  Royal  Prince,  by  Sailor  Prince 
264t)5.  All  Cattle  eligible  for  export. 
South  Devons. 

Pedigree  South  Devon  Bulls  and 
Heifers,  for  sale,  of  noted  prize- 
winning  strains.  Bull  in  service : 
Fireman  2887,  whose  dam  won  fir.st 
and  cup  in  milking  class,  giving 
(>")  lbs.  per  day.  Apply  John  Wood, 
Bourton,  Totnes. 

Various. 

Stratton,  Richard,  The  Duffryn. 
Newport.  Large  Herd.  Milk  and 
flesh  combined.  Heifers  and  Bulls 
of  good  colours  for  sale. 

Stratton,  Richard,  The  Duffryn, 
Newport,  Mon.  Old-established 
herd  combining  milk  with  flesh.  Bulls 
and  Heifers  for  sale.  Good  colours. 
Also  Ryeland  Sheep. 

Thomas,  D.  A.,  Llanwern,  New- 
port, Mon.  Prize -winning  herd 
from  Stocktonbury,  Hampton  Court, 
Court  House,  and  other  leading 
strains.  Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  by 
Perfection  224.50  and  Randoms  28(558 
for  sale.  All  eligible  for  the  A.H.R. 
Also  pedigree  Shropshire  Sheep. 
Inspection  invited.  One  hour  from 
Hereford,  two  and  a  half  from 
London. 

Thornycroft,  Sib  John,  Stbyne, 
Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight.  Best 
milking  and  exhibition  strains.  Now 
in  herd  immediate  descendants  of 
Lady  Viola,  Vanilla  2nd,  and  Tiber 
2nd.  Bulls  only  used  from  first 
prize-winning  cows,  with  records  of 
700  to  1,0(X)  gallons  per  annum. 
Average  milk  yield  for  all  cows  in 
herd  whole  of  1909,  718  gallons; 
butter  ratio  of  whole  herd  1800. 

Woolley,  John  T.,  Spursholt, 
RoMSEY,  Hampshire.  Black  and 
White  Dutch  Cattle  in  British  Hol- 
stein  Herd  Book.  Young  Bulls  for 
sale.  Dams  and  sires  from  Lord 
Ravleigh's,  Mr.  Westroi)p's,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Brown's  herds.  Heavy  milk- 
ing strains. 
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SHEEP. 

Southdowns. 

Cadogan,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G. 
Southdown  Sheep.  Pedigree  stock. 
This  flock  has  won  very  many  prizes 
and  silver  medals.  For  particulars 
apply  M.  Mortimer,  Estate  Office, 
Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Oxford  Downs. 

Hicks-Beach,  Honble.  Michael, 
M.P.,  CoLN  St.  Aldwyn,  Fairpord, 
GtLoucestekshire.  Pedigree  Flock 
Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Prize-winners. 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  Particulars 
on  application  to  bailiff. 

HoBBS,  R.  W.,  &  Sons,  Kelmscott, 
Lechlade.  Larg-est  flock  in  Oxford 
Down  Flock  Book.  Numerous  prizes 
at  principal  shows.  Rams  or  Ram 
Lambs  always  on  sale.  Drafts  of 
Rams  sold  annually,  Oxford,  Ciren- 
cester, Edinburg-h,  Kelso,  Northamp- 
ton, and  other  fairs. 

The  Royal  Prize  Farm  Flock. 
Pure  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Shearling- 
Rams,  Ram  Lambs,  Ewes,  and  Ewe 
Lambs  for  sale.  Special  arrang-ements 
with  foreign  buyers.  Many  prizes  at 
R.A.S.E.  and  other  Shows  during 
past  40  years,  including  2  firsts,  2 
seconds,  and  4  other  prizes.  World's 
Fair,  Chicago ;  and  20  firsts,  and  2 
champion  at  Royal,  Bath  and  West, 
and  Royal  Counties,  &c.,  this  year  and 
last.  Apply,  George  Adams  and  Sons, 
Faringdon,  Berks. 

Lincoln  Long- wools. 

Brocklebank,  Joseph,  Carlton-le- 
MooRLAND,  Newark.  Pure-bred 
Lincoln  Long-wool  Sheep,  Flock  10. 
Large  numbers  are  sold  for  export 
every  year.  Given  satisfaction  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Inspection 
invited.  Telegrams :  Bassingham. 
Station  :   Navenby. 

Dorset  Horn. 

Hambro,  Sir  Everard,  K.C.V.O., 
Milton  Abbey,  Blandford,  Dor- 
set. Registered  Flock  Dorset  Horns. 
Prize-winners  Royal,  Royal  Counties, 
Bath  and  West,  Somerset,  and  other 
shows,  and  a  yearling  Ewe  and  Ram 
of  this  flock  took  1st  prize  and  grand 
champion  at  the  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  Telegrams :  Yates,  Estate 
Office,  Milton  Abbas. 

Hampshire  Downs. 

Darling,  Sam,  Beckhampton  House, 
Marlborough.  Reg;istered  Hamp- 
shire Downs  ;  prize-winners  at  home 
and  abroad ;  selections  always  for 
sale.  Annual  Ram  Sale  in  August. 
Apply,    H.   A     Brown,  Galtee  More 


SHEEP— Cl?/i^i7^^^erf. 
Hampshire  Downs. 
Farm,  Beckhampton.    Marlborough. 
Telegrams :    Galtee   More,  Avebury. 
Station  :  Marlborough. 

JuDD,  Edward  Thomas,  Cocum, 
Barton  Stacey,  Hants.  Pedigree 
Hampshire  Downs.  Noted  for  great 
size,  quality,  and  hardness  of  con- 
stitution.    Selections  always  for  sale. 

Waters  and  Rawlence  (Edward 
Waters,  James  E.  Rawlence,  and 
John  Mountford),  Auctioneers 
AND  Valuers,  Salisbury.  Office  of 
Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association.  Secretary  and  Treasurer : 
James  E.  Rawlence.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary :  John  Mountford. 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh. 

Dunster,  E.  B.,  Monypenny  House. 
East  Guldeford,  Rye.  Established 
over  sixty  years.  Breeder  of  pure 
Romney  Marsh  Sheep,  Flock  No.  161. 
Noted  for  good  flesh  and  wool,  com- 
bined with  sound  constitution. 
Annual  sale  of  Ram  Tegs  at  Rye 
since  1873. 

Finn,  Arthur,  Westbroke,  Lydd, 
Kent.  Flock  established  1770.  In- 
spection invited  of  2,000  registered 
Ewes  and  Rams  grazed  only  on 
Romney  Marsh.  Highest  references 
to  purchasers  in  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  and  at  home.  Selec- 
tions always  for  sale. 

Shropshires. 
Brown,  W.  H.,  Godfrey's  Farm, 
Sutton  Mallet,  Bridgwater, 
Somerset,  has  generally  for  sale 
full-pedigree,  non-registered  Shrop- 
shire Down  Rams,  Ram  Lambs,  and 
Ewes,  of  good  size  and  quality,  at 
moderate  prices.  Flock  establisned 
40  years,  and  no  sires  used  except 
from  best  registered  flocks.  Excellent 
crossing  Sheep  for  fat  or  store  Lambs. 
No  Sheep  exhibited,  but  all  kept  in 
hardy  condition  and  shown  bare,  and 
Rams  are  guaranteed  for  service. 

Eyeland. 
Ryeland  Sheep.  Pedigree  and  prize- 
winners at  various  shows.  Royal 
Worcester,  Abergavenny,  and  others. 
Rams  and  young  stock  always  on 
sale.  Inspection  invited.  Apply, 
C.  L.  Herbert,  Clytha  Park,  Aber- 
gavenny. 

Various. 
Harlech,   The  Right   Hon.   Lord. 

Registered  Flock.  Numerous  prizes 
won  at  leading  shows,  1911.  Excel- 
lent quality  mutton  and  wool.  Rams 
and  Ewes  for  sale.  Apply  J.  Moses, 
Brogyntyn  Home  Farm,  Oswestry, 
Shropshire. 
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Various. 
Stenhouse  Blackfaced  Sheep. 
Flock  bred  from  prize  rams,  and  no 
expense  spared  to  secure  the  best 
rams  sold  in  Scotland.  Ewes  reared 
on  soiuid,  hig-h.  K'reen  land.  l.(KX)  feet, 
and  stock  yruaranteed  suitable  for  any 
climate.  Inspection  invited.  D.  M. 
MacRae,  Stenhouse.  Thornhill,  Dum- 
friesshire. 

PIGS. 
Berkshires. 

HrGHAM,  D.  E.  Choice  Herd  of  pure- 
bred Berkshire  Pigs,  descended  from 
fashionable  strains,  of  g-ood  size,  sound 
quality,  and  hardy  constitutions. 
Young-  stock  always  for  sale  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Apply  to  Mr.  Jas. 
McMonies,  Coombelands,  Addlestone, 
Surrey.  Station :  Addlestone.  Tele- 
graphic address :  Addlestone,  Surrey. 

Ransome,  C.  W.,  Brandeston, 
Suffolk.  Pedig-ree  Berkshires, 
larire  sort.  Stock  Boar  :  Rex  U995. 
won  three  first  prizes  1910.  Vincent 
Sows. 

Large  Blacks. 

Bannister,  T.,  Limehurst,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  Sussex.  For  sale, 
Larg-e  Black  Pig's  of  the  best  strains 
of  blood,  noted  for  their  docility  and 
for  the  production  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  lean  meat. 

Hasketon  Premier  Herd  op  Large 
Black  Pigs.— Over  164  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  won,  in  addition  to 
•t  champion  and  only  silver  cup 
won  outright ;  undoubtedly  the  best 
herd  to  buy  from  ;  no  fancy  prices 
asked ;  Boars  and  Gilts  always  on 
sale  from  own  bred  stock.— Apply, 
C.  F.  Marriner,  J. P.,  Hasketon,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

SuDBOURNE  Large  Black  Pigs,  the 
property  of  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  Esq. 
Many  prizes  won  at  the  Royal  and 
other  shows,  including  the  following 
at  this  year's  Royal  Show:— Champion 
Challenge  Cup.  Reserve  Champion- 
ship, three  first  and  two  third  prizes. 
Herd  very  hardy  and  prolific.  Boars 
and  Gilts  always  for  sale.  Testi- 
monials have  been  received  for  pigs 
sent  practically  all  over  the  globe. 
Apply.  Agent,  Estate  Office,  Sud- 
bourne  Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk. 

Tamworths. 
De  Hamel,  Egbert,  Middlbton 
Hall,  Tamworth.  Pedigree  Red 
Tamworth  Pigs,  Boars,  Gilts,  and 
In-pig  Sows,  bred  from  prize  winners 
at  Royal  and  County  Shows.  Prices 
moderate.  Full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation. 


VIG^    continued. 
Tamworths. 

Mosley,  Sib  Oswald,  Rolleston 
Hall,  Burton-on-Trent.  Pedig-ree 
prize-winning  strains  kept  and  bred 
in  a  healthy  natural  state  in  the  open. 
Young-  Boars  and  Gilts  for  sale.  Apply, 
A.  E.  Beck,  Estate  Office,  Rolleston 
Hall,  Burton-on-Trent. 

OsM ASTON  Manor  Herd  of  Tam- 
worth (Pedigree  Red)  Pigs. 
Young  Boars  and  Gilts  from  this 
herd  for  sale ;  out  of  prize  winners. 
Apply,  Estate  Office,  Osmaston 
Manor,  Derby. 

Yorkshires. 

Aquilla  Dewhirst,  Ryecroft,  Dud- 
ley Hill,  Bradford.  Ryecroft 
Herd  Pedigree  Pigs.  Won  in  1910  2 
silver  cups,  2  gold  and  .5  silver  medals, 
and  60  class  jirizes,  with  home-bred 
Pigs,  not  bought.  Boars  and  Gilts 
for  sale  at  farmers'  prices,  not  fancy 
prices.    260  to  select  from. 

"  Great  Northern  "  Herd.  Pedigree 
Large  White  Pigs.  Stock  Boars,  first 
prize  Newark  and  first  prize  and 
reserve  champion.  Nottingham,  1911. 
Young  Boars  and  Gilts  at  reasonable 
prices.  Inspection  invited;  one  minute 
from  station.  Apply,  A.  Gooderidge, 
G.N.R.  Hotel,  Peterborough. 

"  Great  Northern  "  Herd  of  Large 
White  Pedigree  Pigs.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts  at  reasonable  prices. 
Inspection  invited.  One  minute 
from  Station.  Apply,  A.  Gooderidge, 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  Peterborough. 

Greenall,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart., 
Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 
Pure-bred  Pedigree  Large  and  Middle 
White  Yorkshires.  Prizes  vron  at  all 
the  principal  shows.  A  choice  selec- 
tion of  young  Boars  and  Sows  on  sale. 
Apply  to  Mr.  W.  Bainbridge,  Walton 
House,  Warrington. 

HosKiNG,  Edwin,  Rosevidney,  Ludg- 
VAN,  Cornwall.  Large  White  Pigs. 
Size  and  quality,  from  prize  winners. 
For  sale  also  Shropshire  Sheep  from 
First  Prize  and  Champion  Ram  at 
Royal  Cornwall  Show,  beating  Royal 
winner. 

Hydehall  Herd  Pedigree  Large 
White  Pigs.  Young  Boars  and  Gilts 
of  the  best  strains  for  sale  at  moderate 
prices.  Apply,  R.  W.  Dannatt,  Hyde 
Hall,  Great  Waltham,  Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

KiRBY  Bedon  Herd  of  Pedigree 
Large  White  Pigs  of  prize-winning 
strain.  Grand  young  Boars  and  Gilts 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Hardy 
constitution,  size,  and  bone  a  special- 
ity. W.  Mitchell,  The  Vale,  Kirby 
Bedon,  near  Norwich. 
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Yorkshires. 

MiTCHEsoN.  Harry,  Bentley,  Xh. 
Atherstone,  Pedisrree  Large  White 
Yorkshire  Pigs,  Boars  and  Gilts 
always  on  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 
Station:  Atherstone,  L.  and  N.W.R. 
Telegrams  :  Mitcheson,  Baxterley. 

Nottingham  Corporation,  Stoke 
Farm.  Yorkshire  Large  White  Pigs, 
established  1878 ;  600  for  selection  ; 
W)  Breeding  Sows  kept.  Boars  and 
Gilts  at  moderate  prices.  Official 
Tattoer  marks  all  pigs  in  this  herd. 
Foreign  buyers  please  note.  Inspec- 
tion invited.  Apply  Arthur  Avis, 
Stoke  Bardolph,  Nottingham. 

Paget,  Leopold  C,  Middlethorpe 
Hall,  York.  Pedigree  Middle  White 
Pigs,  championship  and  three  firsts 
at  each  of  the  three  Royal  Shows, 
Newcastle,  Gloucester,  and  Liverpool. 
Boars  and  Gilts  of  highest  quality 
and  breeding  for  sale. 

Palethorpe,  Charles  Henry,  Ley 
Hill,  Northfield,  Worcs.  Breeder 
of  Middle  White  Pigs.  Boars  and 
Gilts  always  for  sale.  Inspection 
invited. 

Stapleford  Park  Herd  of  Middle 
White  Pigs.  A  few  Gilts  and 
Boars  for  sale.  Apply  C.  S.  Harvey, 
Wymondham,  Oakham. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll.  K.G.,  The 
Home  Farm,  Rosneath  Castle, 
Dumbartonshire.  Middle  White 
Boars  and  Gilts.  Herd  includes  win- 
ners at  Royal,  and  Bath  and  West 
Shows.  Apply,  Mr.  Robert  Ament, 
Telegrams  :  Ament,  Rosneath. 

The  Hammonds  Herd  op  Pedigree 
Berkshires.  Large  and  Middle  White 
Pigs.  Reared  under  natural  condi- 
tions. Boars  and  Sows  of  the  best 
breeding  and  quality  at  most  mode- 
rate prices.  Calalogue  on  application. 
Prizes  won  by  the  herd  in  1911  at 
Royal.  Royal  Counties,  Oxfordshire, 
and  other  shows.  Trains  met  at 
Reading  and  Goring  Stations.  S. 
H.  Hart.  Hammonds,  Checkendon. 
Reading. 


Various. 

Dalmeny  Herd  of  Pigs,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.  and 
K.T.  Youmr  Boars  and  Sows,  Large 
White  Yorkshire.  Middle  White  York- 
shire, and  Berkshire,  of  the  most 
fashionable  breeding  always  for  sale 
at  moderate  prices.  Apply,  Farm 
Manager,  Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh. 


POULTRY. 
Various. 
Reynolds,  W^illiam,  Leigh  Nook 
Poultry  Faem.Street.  S.O.,  Somer- 
set. Breeder  of  Gold  Medal  laying 
strain  Buff  Orpingtons  and  trap- 
nested  Salmon  Faverolles.  T*articu- 
lars  of  stock-birds,  eggs,  and  chickens 
on  application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ardenode  Stock  Farm.  "  Dexter- 
Shorthorns,"  Dairy  Cattle,  Hunters, 
Chasers,  Thoroughbreds.  Apply 
Major  Honner,  Brannockstown,  Co. 
Kildare.    Railway :  Harristown. 

Bradwell  &  Sons,  John  H.,  Auc- 
tioneers, Estate  Agents,  Laijd 
Surveyors,  and  Tenant  Right 
Valuers,  Thurland  Street  Not- 
tingham, Southwell,  and  Mans- 
field. Weekly  cattle  markets  at 
Nottingham  and  Mansfield.  Fort- 
nightly Horse  Sales  at  the  Midland 
Counties  Horse  Repository,  Notting- 
ham. Commissions  executed.  Tele- 
graphic address :  Agricola,  Notting- 
ham. 

Buttar,  T.  a.,  Corston,  Coupar- 
Angus,  Scotland,  has  always  on 
sale,  for  export,  Sheep  of  choicest 
breeding  and  merit.  Also  Scotch 
Shorthorns. 

George,  Isaac,  J.P.,  Manor  House, 
Llanvihangel,  Gobion,  Aber- 
gavenny'. Shire  bred  Stallions, 
Mares,  Fillies,  Hereford  Bulls,  and 
Cows  ;  all  entered  in  Stud  and  Herd 
Book:  several  prize  winners  from 
best  strains.    Penpergwm  Station. 

Honner,  Major  Wm.,  Ardenode, 
Brannockstown,  Co.  Kildare. 
Thoroughbreds,  Chasers,  and  Hunter 
sires.  Staying  Blood  (Red  Prince  II. 
Royal  Meath,  Ascetic)  a  speciality. 
Numerous  winners  in  Show-yard  and 
over  the  country. 

Kerr,  John,  Redhall,  Wigton, 
Cumberland.  Breeder  and  exporter 
of  Clydesdale  Stallions,  Mares  and 
Fillies.  Colours,  size,  quality,  and 
pedigrees  right  for  any  country. 
Also  Shorthorns,  Good  Milkers,  Long 
Pedigrees,  kc.  Wigton  Station  two 
miles. 

KiNGSDOWN  Stud,  Kin-gsdown, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  late  Langley 
Park,  Berks.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Dogs.  Pedigree 
Ponies,  at  Stud :  Champion  Charles 
of  Langley,  black,  37i  inches ;  Fassolt, 
dark  brown.  31 5  inches  high.  Both 
are  prize  winners  and  sire  good  stock. 
Pure-bred  Registered  Bull,  at  Stud  : 
Isdoo,  moose  colour.  Shetland  Sheep 
Dog,  at  stud  :  Lerwick  Jarl,  black 
and  tan,  white   ruffle,  winner  of  9 
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firsts.  5  seconds,  10  silver  medals.  &c., 
under  eijj'ht  different  jndfj'es.  Fees 
on  application.  Young'  stock  for  sale. 
Teleurapb  :  Kinj^sdown,  Farningham. 
Railway  station  :  \Yrothani,  S.E.  and 
C.R. 

Lincolnshire  Stock  Auctioneers 
AND  Agents.  Dickinson,  Rigg-all 
and  Davy,  Agricultural  Auctioneers, 
Valuers,  and  Land  Agents.  Speciality, 
Lincoln  Red  Shorthorns,  and  Long- 
Wool  Sheep,  markets,  and  sales. 
Offices  :  Louth,  trrimsby,  and  Brigg. 

RosEHAUGH,  Ross-SHIRE.  Famous 
herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Short- 
horn Cattle ;  select  studs  of  Clydesdale 


MISCELLANEOUS— «/«;'v«Wf;rZ. 
Horses  and  Shetland  Ponies.      All  of 
first-class  breeding.    Particulars  from 
Gilbert     R.     McGarva,     Rosehaugh, 
Avoch,  Ross-shire. 

Wallet,  AVilliam,  Live  Stock 
Agent,  Castle-Douglas,  N.B.,  sup- 
plies on  moderate  commission  all 
classes  of  Scotch  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
Large  consignments  of  pure-bred 
Galloway  Cattle  sent  to  England  last 
year  for  establishing  herds,  and  also 
for  crossing  veith  white  bulls. 

Woodgate,  W.,  Fairfield,  Fram- 
LINGHAM,  Suffolk.  Breeder  of 
Pedigree  Suffolk  Horses,  Red  Poll 
Cattle,  and  registered  Flock  of  Suf- 
folk Ewes. 


THE  74th  ANNUAL  SHOW 


Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 


WILL    BE    HELD    AT 


BRISTOL  in  1913. 


Trials  of  Milking  Machines 


WILL    BE     HELD    IN 
CONNECTION    WITH    THI5    SHOW. 
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ADYERTISEMENTS. 


CULFORD  HERD  OF  JERSEYS 

The  Property  of 

Right  Hon.  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G., 
CULFORD  HALL,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 


Jersey  Bull,  IRONMASTER, 
winner  of  many  prizes  including  2nd  R.A.S.E.   191 1. 


This  Herd  has  won  a  large   number   of  prizes 
at  all  the  leading  shows  in  191 1. 

COWS,  HEIFERS,  AND  BULLS  ALWAYS  FOR  SALE. 
Milk  Records  of  each  Cow  are  carefully  kept. 


TliP.  Herd  can  he  ^een  hy  appoi iifmeuf  on  applicafion  to — 

M.  W.   MORTIMER,   Estate    Office,  Culford,   Bury    St.   Edmunds. 
ALSO  SOUTHDOWN  FLOCK  No.  67  ;    SUFFOLK  FLOCK  No.  410. 


ADYERTISEMENTS. 


Practical  men  judged  these 
machines  the  best  of  all  comers  at 
the  Hexham  spraying  trials  in  1 9 1 1 , 
and  awarded  the  Alpha  the  gold 
medal. 

The  qucdities  which  gained  thataweird  are  exactly 
what    every    fruit    erower   wants    in    a    spraying 
machine.        Simplicity,     accessibility,    adaptability. 
tmd  durability    are    chief  amongst 
the  Alpha's  advantages. 

Once  charged  the  Alpha  empties 
itself  automatically  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Send  for  list  with  large  illustra- 
tions of  all  chief  models  and 
nozzles. 

I'iltiny 


No.  3.   Hand  Sprayer. 

Capacity     3      quarts. 

For  the  greenhouse  or 

garden,    fitted     with 

adjustable  spraying 

arm  and  fine  nozzle. 

17/6 

No.  5.  Knapsack.  Capa- 
city     3  i      gallons. 
Complete    with    adjust- 
able   nozzle,  spraying 
lance,  combined  tundish 
and  strainer  and  power- 
ful foot  pump.    The  ideal 
machine  for  nurseries  and 
orchards.       £3  complete. 
Larger  machines,  from  10 
to  20  gallons  capacity,  on 
wheels,     w^ith     double 
delivery — two     lengths     of 
hose  —  spraying     arms  — 
nozzles,  &c.  Complete  from 
£7  10  O 

ultivg  in  the  air  to  tiischarge  thf 
liquid  \*ithoui  further  pumping. 


Pu 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers : 
BLAKE  BROTHERS.  LTD..  ROSS.  HEREFORDSHIRE 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cbe  lUelbeck  l^crd  of  Sbortborn 
-Cattle 

The  Property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G., 
::  Welbeck   Abbey,   Worksop,    Notts.  ::      :: 


Pfotoby} 


Shorthorn  Bull,  "  Village  Diamond,"  1 0098  1 .     LG.  H.  Pamonfi,  Xov..  IDll. 


First  and  Cliamnion  at  the  Royal  Show,  1911.    First  and  Cliampion  at  the  Riohlaiid  Aijriciiltunil 

Shoiv,  1911,  Ac,  &c. 

This  herd  consists  of  animals  of  high  individual  merit,  with 
fashionahle I  pedigrees,  chiefly  Bates',  and  some  of  the  best  Scotch 
families  ;  also  several  deep  milking  cows.  In  1911,  "  Darlington 
Cranford  Oth  "  won  the  Milking  Trials  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Cup 
at  the  London  Dairy  Show. 

Stock  Bulls  used  in  the  herd  include  the  Champion  Bull, 
"  Village  Diamond,"  100981  (Sire  Village  Beau  87631)  :  "  Notlaw 
Phoenix,"  103227,  Second  Prize  Bull  Gloucester  Royal,  and  also 
Liverpool  Royal,  1910,  (Sire  Broad  Arrow,  88046)  :  "  Golden 
Favourite,"  98960  (Sire  Bapton  Favourite  76080) :  "  Bletchley 
Snow,"  101571  (Sire  Pride  of  Avon  86878)  :  "  Mowbrick  Royal 
Prince,"  77306  (Sire  Royal  Boy  73495),  and  other  noted  sires. 

For  further  particulars  apply — 

Hkx.  Galbraitb,  nm%  m^m,  lHansfieM, 

who  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  Herd  by  appointment. 
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SIR  GILBERT  GREENALL,  Bar., 

WALTON    HALL,   WARRINGTON. 

Walton  Herd  of  Pedigree 

LARGE   AND    MIDDLE    BREED 
YORKSHIRE    PIGS. 

This  Herd  is  unrivalled  for  its  True  Type,  Size,  and  Strong 
Constitutional    Vigour. 

Its  list  of  Prizes  won  includes  all  the  principal  Shows. 

A  Choice  Selection  of  Boars  and  Sows  for  Sale. 

Inspection   Invited. 
All  Pu.i:*cli.£t,ses  c£i.]?efu.lly  sl&ipped. 


Pedigree  Herd  of  Kerry  Cattle 

(OWNED     BY     LADY    GREENALL). 

Exhibits  from  this  Herd  are  winners  of  numerous  prizes 
at  all  the  principal  Shows,  including  First  Milk  Yield, 
Royal  Agricultural  Show,  seven  times ;  First  Butter 
Test,  Dairy  Show,  twice  ;  winners  of  Challenge  Shield, 
Roj-al  Counties  Show,  five  times  ;  and  of  Bertodano 
Challenge  Cup,  Bath  and  West,  four  times. 


Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers  on  Sale. 

For  Particulars  apply  to  — 

Mr,   W.   BAINBRIDGE, 

Walton    House,   Warrington. 

VOL.   72.  1"^' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GrimblCtDorpe  l>all  Berd.    Aberdeen  anous. 
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JUSTICE  OF  ARDARGIE,  2582I. 

C.    L.    PRIOR,   Grimblethorpe   Hall,  Lincoln.      The  highest  breeding  from  the  choicest 

^— ^^^^-^^^^— ^^^^-^— — ^^— ^^^-^^^—     families— Prides — Ericas — Queen  Mother. 

Prizes  taken:  1st  Peterboro,  1st  Yorkshire  Show,  2nd  Birmingham,  and  other  Prizes. 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  for  Sale.  Inspection  Invited. 

Station:  DONNINGTON-ON-BAIN,  G.N.R.  Telegrams:  LUDFORD. 

THE  SKIDBY  MANOR  FLOCK. 

The  Property  of  Mr.  GEORGE  HOYLES,  Skldby  Manor,  Hull. 


STUD   RAMS,   SKIDBY  MANOR    FLOCK,   LINCOLN   LONGWOOL. 

T^HE  attention  of  breeders  is  invited  to  the  Skidby  Rams  and  Ewes,  which 
*■       possess  the  best    and    purest  strains  of  blood,    lustrous  wool,  and   good 
constitutions. 

Several  lots  of  Rams  and  Shearling  Ewes  have  been  purchased  from    the 
Skidby  Flock  for  exportaticjn  to  South  America,  Russia,  Mexico  and  Chili. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
CURLY    COATED     PIGS 

THE    PROPERTY    OF 

A.  L.  JESSOPP,  Esq., 

LEASINGHAM,   SLEAFORD, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Of  all  ages,  from  First  Prize  Winners  at  the  Royal  Shows ;  Boars  at  Stud, 

including  Firsby  Dreadnought,  First  Prize  at  Royal  Show,   1909. 

A   six   months   old  boar  Vjy  Firsby   Dreadnought    was    Champion    of    the 

Royal  Show,  Norwich,   1911. 


APPLY— 

J.     PIKETT,     FOREMAN, 

WESTFIELD    FARM, 

LEASINGHAM,  »e.r  SLEAFORD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  &  F.HOWARD, 


BEDFORD. 


CHAMPION  PLOUGHS. 


S  B.  a  very  light  pair-horse 
plough,  weight  229  lbs.        .    4  17 

J  A.  the  famous  Champion, 
weight  -!66  lbs.  .        .55 

B.  a  pair-horse  general  pur- 
pose plough,  weight  283 lbs.   6    2 
Skim  Coulter.  5s.  G<i.  extra. 

Steel  instead  of  iron  breast,  3.s'.  extra. 


DIGGING  PLOUGHS. 

D  D  X,  with  two  wheel?, and 
skim  coulter,  weight 
-'06  lbs 4  10 

L  B  X,  with  t  wo  wheels,  and 
skim  coulter,  weight 
2;',e  lbs 5    5 

LBFN,  with  two  wheels.and 
skim  coulter,  weight 
236  lbs 5    5 

L  BT,  with  steel  chisel  bar 

share,  weight  236  lbs.    .    5    5 


ORIGINAL  HARROWS. 


No.  14,  for  one  or  two  horses, 

8i  ft.  wide,  weight  145  lbs.    3    7    6 

No.  12,  for  two  horses,  9i  ft. 

wide,  weight  190  lbs.         .    3  15    0 

No.  11,  for  two  or  t  hree  horses 

10  ft.  wide,  weight  245  lbs.    4    5    0 


FAMOUS 
CULTIVATORS. 


No.  5,  with  seven  tines,  work- 
ing width  4i  ft.,  weight 
336  lbs 8    0    0 

Seed-box  attached  for  broad- 
cast sowing. 
Four  Guineas. 

No.  7,  with  nine  tines,  work- 
ing width  .')i  ft.,  weight 
366  lbs 9    5    *0 

Seed-box  attached  for  broad- 
cast sowing, 
Five  Guineas. 


FIFTY   SEVEN  FIRST  PRIZES 

AS  VifELL  AS  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS 

HAVE  BEEN  AVifARDED  TO  J.  &  F.  HOWARD 

BY  THE   ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY    OF  ENGLAND. 


AD7EETISEMENTS. 


APPOINTED    BY    ROYAL   WARRANT. 


Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jefferies 


(LIMITED) 


MANUFACTURE     THE     BEST 

ROAD   LOCOMOTIVES. 
TRACTION   ENGINES, 
PORTABLE   ENGINES, 
STATIONARY    ENGINES, 
and  BOILERS. 


STEAM 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

STRAW  ELEVATORS, 

AND 

STACKERS. 


PLOUGHS 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 
AND    SOILS. 


STEEL  CULTIVATORS, 

IN    ALL    SIZES 
a       To  suit  every  reqiiirement. 


SWATH  TURNERS 

For  Dealing  Quickly  and  EHBCtively 
with  th»  Hay  and  Clover  Crops. 

'* Manual"  and 
"  Self-acting  " 
Horse  Rakes 
and  Hay  Makers. 


illustrated  Catalogues  Free  on  application  to 

ORVUrSX^ILi    mrORKIS,    IPSWICH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALL  interested  in  laying 
down  land  to  grass  should 
read 


6i 


Permanent 
&  Temporary 

Pastures. 
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By  MARTIN  J.  SUTTON,  F.L.S. 

Created  Chevalier  de  la  L6gion  d'Honneur  and  Chevalier  de 

rOrdre  du  Morite  Agricole,  bv  the  late  Presideats  of  the 

French  llepublic,  MM.  MacMahon  and  Loubet,  for  services 

rendered  to  Agriculture. 


EIGHTH 
EDITION. 

Price    5'- 

bound  in  Cloth. 

Illustrated  with  22 
beautiful  engravings 
of  Natural  Gras:es, 
Clovers,  etc. ,  and 
including  44  '  ' 
Analyses  of  Grasses, 
Clovers,  etc.  ' 
prepared  expressly 
for  this  work  by  Dr. 
J.  AUGUSTUS  ' 
VOELCKER.   '     - 


The  Times  says  : — 

'•  The  general  arrangement  of  the  volume  is  the 
same  as  heretofore,  and  the  book  remains,  and  is 
likely  to  long  continue  to  be,  our  standard  authority 
upon  the  cultivation  of  grass  land." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :— 

"  Since  its  first  appearance  this  excellent  work,  the  result  of  very  wide 
experience,  "has  been  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  its  perusal  has  been  fonnd 
helpful  to  landowners  and  tenants.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  agricultural  grasses  and  clovers ;  while  the  botanical  accounts, 
analyses,  and  illustrations  are  most  complete  and  accurate." 

The  Field  says  : — 

"As  the  present  edition  is  the  eighth,  it  proves  conclusively  the  necessity 

of  such  a  volume  to  the  intelligent 
agriculturist,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  as  a  standard  work  of  the  day.  It 
forms  a  complete  vade-mecum  upon  a 
subject  in  which  vast  interests  are 
involved,  and  about  which  so  little  is 
known  by  the  average  grass  farmer." 


SUTTON'S 

FARMER'S  YRAR  BOOK 
&  GRAZIER'S  MANUAL 


contains  descriptions,  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information 
on  the  best  varieties  of  Graisses 
and  Clovers. 


PUBLISHED    ANNUALLY    IN 
FEBRUARY.    ::    POST    FREE. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 

®i)e  IKing's  Sertsmrn, 

READING. 
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